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PUBLISHEES'  NOTE. 


This  entertaining  story  was  transkted  a  number  of  years 
agO|  and  appeared  under  its  second  title,  which  failed  to 
give  a  dear  idea  of  the  book,  thus  to  some  extent  prevent- 
ing it  from  reaching  a  large  class  to  whom  it  would  be  very 
interesting. 

The  work  is  not  only  suitable  for  general  reading,  but  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  taste  of  young  people,  and  its  attrac- 
tiveness in  this  respect  is  much  increased  by  the  intro- 
duction of  numerous  engravings  from  the  original  French 
edition. 
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PART  I. 

CHAPTER  L 
THE  ynxAGS. 

I  WAS  a  foundling ;  but  until  I  was  eight  years  old  I  be- 
lieved that,  like  all  other  children,  I  had  a  mother,  because 
whenever  I  cried  there  was  a  woman  who  rocked  me  to  and 
fro,  pressing  me  so  gently  in  her  arms  that  my  tears  ceased 
to  flow. 

I  never  lay  down  in  my  bed  that  a  woman  did  not  come 
and  kiss  me,  and  when  the  December  winds  drifted  the  snow 
against  the  whitened  windows  she  nsed  to  take  my  cold  feet 
in  her  hands  and  warm  them,  sing^g  as  she  did  so  a  song, 
the  air  and  some  few  words  of  which  remain  yet  in  my 
memory. 

When  I  used  to  herd  our  cow  along  the  grass-grown  roads 
or  on  the  heath,  if  I  was  overtaken  by  a  shower  of  rain  she 
would  run  to  meet  me,  and  oblige  me  to  shelter  under  her 
woollen  skirt,  which  she  lifted  up  and  threw  over  my  head 
and  shoulders.  And  if  I  had  a  quarrel  with  one  of  my  com- 
panions she  made  me  tell  her  my  troubles,  and  she  almost 
always  found  kind  words  with  which  to  console  or  make  ex- 
cuses for  me. 

Owing  to  these  and  many  other  things  too,  from  the  way 
in  which  she  spoke  to  me,  looked  at  me,  from  her  caresses, 
the  gentleness  which  she  mingled  even  in  her  scoldings,  I  be- 
lieved her  to  be  my  own  mother. 

It  was  as  follows  that  I  learned  that  she  was  only  my  nurse. 
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My  native  village,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  village 
in  whicli  I  was  brought  up, — for  I  do  not  belong  to  a  village 
or  to  a  birthplace,  any  more  than  I  do  to  a  father  or  mother, — 
the  village  in  which  my  childhood  was  spent  is  called  Chava- 
non,  and  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  Central  France. 

This  poverty  is  due,  not  to  the  apathy  or  idleness  of  its  in- 
habitants, but  to  its  situation  in  a  barren  district.  The  soil 
has  no  depth,  and  to  obtain  a  good  harvest  manures  and  other 
additions  which  do  not  exist  in  the  country  would  be  neces- 
sary. Thus  it  happens  that  few  cultivated  fields  are  to  be 
met  with, — or  at  least  were  to  be  met  with  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak, — whilst  on  all  sides  are  to  be  seen  far-stretch- 
ing heaths,  on  which  the  gorse  and  broom  alone  grow:  where 
the  heath  ends  the  moor  begins,  and  on  these  high  moors  the 
harsh  winds  stunt  the  sparse  thickets  of  trees  which  raise, 
here  and  there  their  distorted,  twisted  branches. 

To  find  a  well-grown  tree  one  must  leave  the  heights  and 
go  down  into  the  low-lying  districts  by  the  river-banks,  where 
in  the  narrow  fields  the  great  chestnuts  and  vigorous  oaks 
grow. 

In  one  of  these  hollows,  en  the  bank  of  a  rivulet  which 
hurried  by  to  lose  itself  in  an  affluent  of  the  Loire,  was  the 
house  in  which  my  first  years  were  passed.  Until  I  was  eight 
years  of  age  I  never  saw  a  man  in  this  house.  Yet  my  mother 
was  not  a  widow.  Her  husband  was  a  stone-cutter,  and,  like 
a  great  many  other  workmen  of  our  district,  was  working  in 
Paris,  and  had  not  been  at  home  since  I  had  come  to  an  age 
to  understand  and  know  what  was  going  on  around  me.  He 
sent  home,  at  intervals  only,  accounts  of  himself  by  some 
fellow-workman  returning  to  the  village. 

"  Mother  Barberin,  your  husband  is  well.  He  desires  me 
to  tell  you  there  is  plenty  of  work,  and  to  hand  you  this 
money.     Be  good  enough  to  count  it." 

And  this  was  all.  Mother  Barberin  was  contented  with 
this  news.  Her  husband  was  well,  had  work  to  do,  and  was 
earning  his  living. 

It  must  not  be  thought  because  Barberin  stopped  so  long 
away  in  Paris  that  he  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  wife. 
TThat  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  With  his  absence.  He  re- 
mained in  Paris  because  his  work  kept  him  there,  and  that 
was  the  only  reason.     When  he  grew  old,  he  would  return 
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to  live  with  his  old  wife,  and  with  the  money  which  they  had 
saved  they  would  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  want  when 
old  age  had  deprived  them  of  strength  and  health. 

One  November  day,  when  the  evening  was  closing  in,  a 
man  whom  I  did  not  know  stopped  before  our  fence.  I  was 
busy  at  the  threshold  splitting  a  fagot.  Without  pushing  the 
fence  open,  the  man,  raising  his  head  above  it,  and  looking  at 
me,  asked  if  Mother  Barberin  lived  there. 

I  told  him  to  come  in.  He  pushed  back  the  fence,  which 
creaked  on  its  hinges,  and  advanced  with  slow  steps  towards 
the  house.  I  never  saw  any  one  so  bespattered  with  mud : 
some  still  wet,  some  already  dry,  covered  him  from  head  to 
foot,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  been  walking  for  a 
long  time  on  dirty  roads. 

At  the  sound  of  our  voices  Mother  Barberin  came  running, 
and  met  him  face  to  face  as  he  crossed  our  threshold. 

"  I  have  news  from  Paris,"  he  said. 

These  words  were  very  simple  in  themselves,  and  it  was  by 
no  means  the  first  time  that  we  had  heard  them ;  but  the  tone 
in  which  they  were  said  in  no  way  resembled  that  which  used 
to  accompany  the  words,  "Your  husband  is  well,  and  has 
work  to  do." 

"  Ah  I  mon  Dieu  /"  cried  Mother  Barberin,  clasping  her 
hands,  "  something  has  happened  to  Jerome  I" 

"  Well,  yes.  But  do  not  make  yourself  ill  with  jfright. 
Your  husband  has  been  hurt, — ^that  is  the  truth ;  but  he  is 
not  killed.  He  may  perhaps  be  crippled.  He  is  in  the  hos- 
pital just  now,  and  I  had  the  bed  next  him.  He  asked  me, 
as  I  was  returning  home,  to  tell  you  this  as  I  passed.  I  can- 
not stop,  for  I  have  three  leagues  to  walk  yet,  and  it  is  nearly 
night." 

Mother  Barberin,  who  wanted  to  hear  more,  begged  the 
man  to  remain  to  supper.  The  roads  were  bad ;  people  talked 
of  wolves  having  been  seen  in  the  woods.  He  might  go  away 
the  following  morning. 

He  seated  himself  in  the  chimney-corner,  and  while  eating 
told  us  how  the  accident  had  happened.  Barberin  had  been 
crushed  by  a  scaffolding  which  had  fallen  upon  him ;  and,  as 
it  had  been  proved  that  he  had  no  business  to  be  in  the  place 
where  the  accident  had  happened,  the  contractor  refused  to 
pay  him  any  indemnity. 
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"Poor  Barberin!  he  Has  no  laok,"  he  said, — ''no  luck. 
Some  sharp  fellows  would  have  made  this  an  opportnnity 
for  getting  an  inoome  out  of  them ;  but  your  husband  wiU 
get  nothing/' 

And  while  drying  the  legs  of  his  trousers,  which  were  be- 
coming stiff  under  their  coating  of  black  mad,  he  repeated 
the  phrase  "  No  lack"  with  a  sincere  feeling,  which  showed 
that  ne  himself  would  willingly  become  a  cripple  in  the  hope 
of  thus  gaining  a  good  inoome. 

''  However,"  he  said,  as  he  ended  his  story, ''  I  have  ad- 
vised him  to  take  an  action  against  the  contractor." 

''  A  lawsuit !     That  costs  a  heap." 

"  Yes;  but  if  you  win  it  I" 

Mother  Barberin  would  have  liked  to  go  to  Paris ;  but  so 
long  and  expensive  a  journey  was  a  terrible  affair. 

The  next  day  we  went  down  to  the  village  to  consult  the 
priest  He  would  not  allow  her  to  go  without  first  knowing 
if  she  could  be  of  use  to  her  husband.  He  wrote  to  the 
chaplain  of  the  hospital  where  Barberin  was  lying,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  he  received  a  reply  to  say  that  Mother  Bar- 
berin was  not  to  come,  but  that  she  was  to  send  a  certain  sum 
of  money  to  her  husband,  because  he  was  about  to  take  an 
action  against  the  contractor  in  whose  service  he  had  received 
his  injuries. 

Days  and  weeks  elapsed,  and  every  now  and  again  came 
letters,  all  of  them  demanding  remittances  of  money.  The 
last,  more  pressing  than  the  others,  said  that  if  there  was  no 
more  monev  the  cow  must  be  sold  to  procure  it. 

Those  who  have  lived  in  the  country  among  the  peasants 
alone  know  the  grief  and  dbtrees  contained  in  those  three 
words,  "  Sell  the  cow." 

To  a  naturalist  the  cow  is  a  ruminating  animal;  to  the 
pedestrian  it  is  an  animal  which  forms  a  feature  of  the  land- 
scape when  it  raises  its  black  muzsle,  all  dripping  with  dew, 
above  the  grass ;  to  the  city  people  it  is  the  source  of  ca/S 
au  lait  and  cheese  cream  ;  but  to  the  peasant  it  is  something 
better  and  more  important  still.  However  poor  he  may  be, 
and  however  large  his  family,  so  long  as  he  has  a  cow  in  his 
stable  he  is  sure  of  never  being  hungry.  With  a  tether,  or 
even  with  a  mere  halter  tied  to  the  horns,  a  child  leads  the 
cow  along  the  grass-bordered  roads,  where  the  pasture  belongs 
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to  no  one,  and  in  the  evening  the  whole  family  have  batter  in 
their  sonp  and  milk  to  drink  with  their  potatoes.  The  father, 
mother,  and  children,  great  and  small,  live  on  the  cow. 

We  had  lived  so  well  on  oars.  Mother  Barberin  and  I,  that 
np  to  this  time  I  had  scarcely  ever  tasted  meat.  Bat  she  was 
not  alone  oar  sapport;  she  was  oar  companion,  oar  fnend, 
for  it  mast  not  be  ima^ned  that  a  cow  is  a  stapid  beast ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  an  animal  fall  of  intelligence  and  moral 
qaalities,  which  are  capable  of  being  still  farther  developed 
by  edacation.  We  stroked  oars,  we  talked  to  her.  She  an- 
derstood  as,  and  with  her  great  roand  gentle  eyes  she  well 
knew  how  to  make  as  anderstand  her  feelings  and  desires. 
In  a  word,  we  loved  her  and  she  loved  as. 

Nevertheless,  we  mast  part  from  her,  for  it  was  only  by 
selling  the  cow  that  Barberin's  demand  coald  be  satisfied. 

A  dealer  came  to  the  hoase,  and  after  having  thoronghly 
examined  Boassette,  and  having  felt  her  all  over  for  a  long 
time,  meanwhile  shaking  his  head  with  a  discontented  air, — 
after  having  said  over  and  over  again  a  handred  times  that 
she  did  not  sait  him  at  all,  that  she  was  onlv  fit  for  poor 
people,  and  that  he  woald  not  be  able  to  self  her  again,-— 
that  she  gave  no  milk,  that  she  made  bad  batter, — ^he  ended 
by  saying  that  he  woald  take  her,  bat  only  oat  of  kindness 
of  heart  and  to  oblige  Mother  Barberin,  who  was  an  honest 
woman. 

Poor  Boassette,  as  if  she  anderstood  what  was  going  on, 
refosed  to  leave  her  stable,  and  began  to  low. 

"  Gt)  behind  and  drive  her  oat  1"  said  the  dealer  to  me, 
handing  me  the  whip  which  he  wore  tied  roand  his  neck. 

*'  None  of  that,"  said  Mother  Barberin,  and,  taking  the 
oow  by  the  halter,  she  spoke  gently  to  her. 

'^  Gome,  my  beanty ;  come  along." 

Boassette  resisted  no  longer.  Once  on  the  road,  the  dealer 
ftstened  her  behind  his  vehicle,  and  she  was  obliged  to  follow 
the  horse. 

We  retamed  to  the  hoase,  bat  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
we  heard  her  lowing. 

No  more  milk,  no  more  batter ;  a  bit  of  bread  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  potatoes  and  salt. 

Shrove  Taesdav  came  a  short  time  after  the  sale  of  Boas- 
sette.   The  year  oefore  at  Shrove  Taesday  Mother  Barberin 
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had  made  me  a  feast  of  pancakes  and  fritters,  and  I  bad  eaten 
so  much  that  she  was  quite  delighted.  But  then  we  had 
Roussette,  who  supplied  milk  to  make  the  dough  and  butter 
to  put  in  the  fi:ying-pan. 

"  No  Roussette,  no  milk,  no  butter,  no  Shrove  Tuesday," 
so  I  said  sadly  to  myself. 

But  Mother  Barberin  had  prepared  a  surprise  for  me. 
Although  she  was  not  g^ven  to  borrowing,  she  had  asked  a 
cup  of  milk  from  one  neighbor,  a  piece  of  butter  irom  another, 
and  when  I  came  home  at  mid-day  I  found  her  about  to  pour 
some  flour  into  a  great  earthen  pan. 

"  Hey !  flour  1"  said  I,  going  up  to  her. 
'"  Yeis,"  she  said,  smiling ;  "  it  is  flour  indeed,  and  nothing 
else,  my  little  Kemi,  and  good  wheat  flour  too.     Look,  is  it 
not  fine  ?" 

Had  I  dared,  I  would  have  asked  her  what  the  flour  was 
for,  but  precisely  because  I  wanted  so  badly  to  know  I  did 
not  venture  to  speak  of  it ;  and,  for  another  reason,  I  did  not 
want  to  say  anything  about  Shrove  Tuesday,  in  order  not  to 
annoy  Mother  Barberin. 

^^  What  do  people  make  with  flour?"  she  said,  looking  at 
me. 

"  Bread." 

"  Something  else — eh.  ?" 

"  Hasty-pudding." 

"  And  something  else  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Yes,  you  know  well ;  but  because  you  are  a  good  little 
boy  you  don't  like  to  say  it.  You  know  that  this  is  Shrove 
Tuesday,  the  day  for  pancakes  and  fritters ;  but,  as  you  know 
also  that  we  have  neither  butter  nor  milk,  you  do  not  dare  to 
speak  of  it :  is  not  that  true  ?" 

"  Oh,  Mother  Barberin  1" 

'^  As  I  knew  all  that  beforehand,  I  arranged  matters  so 
that  Shrove  Tuesday  won't  be  so  shabby  after  all.  Look  into 
the  bin." 

On  raising  the  lid,  which  I  did  quickly,  I  saw  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  and  three  apples. 

"  Give  me  the  eggs,"  said  she ;  "  and,  while  I  beat  them, 
peel  the  apples." 

While  I  cut  the  apples  into  slices,  she  broke  the  eggs 
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among  the  floor  and  began  to  beat  it  all  np  together,  adding 
every  now  and  again  a  spoonful  of  milk. 

When  the  batter  was  mixed,  Mother  Barberin  laid  the  pan 
on  the  top  of  the  hot  ashes,  and  we  had  now  only  to  wait 
nntil  evening,  for  it  was  at  supper  that  we  were  to  eat  the 
pancakes  and  fritters.  Were  the  truth  to  be  told,  I  must 
ooAfess  that  the  day  seemed  to  me  very  long,  and  that  more 
than  onoe  I  lifted  up  the  cloth  which  covered  the  pan. 

"  You  win  chill  the  batter,  and  it  won't  rise  well,"  said 
Mother  Barberin. 

But  it  did  rise  well,  and  here  and  there  swellings  showed 
themselves,  bubbles  rose  to  the  top  and  burst,  the  fermenting 
dough  gave  out  a  good  smell  of  eggs  and  milk.  • 

'^  Split  some  wood,"  she  said  to  me :  "we  want  a  good  dear 
fire  without  smoke." 

At  last  the  candle  was  lighted. 

"  Put  wood  on  the  fire,"  she  said. 

There  was  no  need  to  repeat  an  order  which  I  was  expect- 
ing with  such  impatience.  Soon  a  great  flame  rose  up  the 
chimney,  and  its  flickering  light  filled  all  the  kitchen.  Then 
Mother  Barberin  unhooked  her  &ying-pan  from  the  wall  and 
laid  it  on  top  of  the  flame. 

"  Give  me  the  butter." 

With  the  point  of  her  knife  she  cut  off  a  piece  as  large  as 
a  small  nut  and  put  it  in  the  pan,  where  it  melted  sputtering. 

Ah !  it  was  a  good  smell,  and  one  which  tickled  our  nos- 
trils all  the  more  agreeably  because  we  had  not  had  anything 
like  it  for  such  a  long  time.  It  was  a  merry  music  too,  that 
which  the  sputtering  and  hissing  of  the  butter  made.  But 
I  was  not  so  rapt  in  listening  to  it  that  I  could  not  hear  the 
sound  of  steps  in  our  yard.  Who  could  be  coming  to  dis- 
turb us  at  this  hour? — a  neighbor,  doubtless,  to  ask  for 
kindling. 

But  1  did  not  dwell  upon  this  idea,  for  Mother  Barberin, 
who  had  dipped  her  ladle  in  the  earthen  pan,  was  just  spread- 
ing upon  the  frying-pan  a  sheet  of  white  batter,  and  it  was 
not  the  moment  to  allow  one's  attention  to  wander. 

A  stick  knocked  on  the  door-step,  then  the  door  opened 
suddenly. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  asked  Mother  Barberin,  without  looking 
round. 
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A  man  had  entered,  and  by  the  light  of  the  flame  which 
fell  upon  him  I  could  see  that  he  was  dressed  in  a  white 
blouse  and  that  he  carried  a  heavy  stick  in  his  hand. 

"  Tou  are  holding  a  feast  here :  don't  disturb  yourselTes,*' 
said  he,  in  a  rude  voice. 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  r  cried  Mother  Barberin,  laying  down 
the  ftying-pan  on  the  ground  in  a  hurry,  "  it  is  you,  Jerome." 

Then  she  took  me  by  the  arm  and  pushed  me  towards  the 
man,  who  had  remained  standing  on  the  threshold. 

"  That  is  your  father." 


CHAPTEB  n. 

A  IfOSTSa-FATHEB. 

I  HAD  drawn  near  to  embrace  him  in  my  turn,  but  he 
motioned  me  back  with  the  end  of  his  stick. 
"Whoisthatr 
« It  b  Remi." 
"  You  told  me — 
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*  Well,  yes ;  but  it  was  not  true,  because " 

'  Ah  I  not  true,  not  true." 

He  stepped  forward  towards  me  with  his  stick  raised,  and 
I  instinctively  drew  back. 

What  had  I  done  ? — ^what  was  I  guilty  of?  Why  this 
reception  when  I  was  about  to  kiss  him  ?  I  had  not  time  to 
examine  the  questions  which  hurried  rapidly  through  my 
bewildered  mind. 

^'  I  see  that  you  are  keeping  Shrove  Tuesday,"  said  he, 
"  and  that  is  lucky,  for  I  am  famishing  with  hunger.  What 
have  you  got  for  supper  7" 

"  I  was  making  pancakes." 

''  So  I  see ;  but  you  are  not  going  to  give  pancakes  to  a 
man  who  has  walked  ten  le^es  ?" 

''  I  have  nothing  else.     We  did  not  expect  you." 

"  How  nothing  r    Nothing  for  supper  ?" 

He  looked  all  around. 
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«  There  is  butter." 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  the  pkce  on  the  oeiliiig  where  the 
bacon  nsed  to  hang  formerly,  but  the  hooks  had  been  empty 
for  a  long  time,  and  now  only  a  few  strings  of  garlio  and 
onions  hung  from  the  beam. 

"  There  are  onions/'  he  said,  knocking  down  a  string  with 
his  stick ;  <'  four  or  five  onions  and  a  bit  of  butter,  and  we 
shall  have  good  broth.  Take  up  your  pancake  and  firy  the 
onions  in  the  pan." 

Take  the  pancake  out  of  the  pan  I 

Mother  Barberin  made  no  reply.  On  the  contrary,  she 
made  haste  to  do  what  her  husband  asked,  while  he  seated 
himself  on  the  bench  which  was  in  the  chimney-corner. 

I  had  not  dared  to  leave  the  place  whither  I  had  retreated 
before  the  stick,  and,  leaning  against  the  table,  I  was  looking 
at  him. 

He  was  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  rough 
oountenance  and  a  hard  expression.  His  head  was  bent  to- 
wards his  left  shoulder,  in  consequence  of  the  hurt  which  he 
had  received ;  and  this  deformity  helped  to  make  his  appear- 
ance uninviting. 

Mother  Barberin  had  replaced  the  pan  on  the  fire. 

'*  Is  that  all  the  butter  you  are  going  to  put  in  my  soup?" 
he  said ;  then,  taking  the  plate  in  which  the  butter  was,  he 
dropped  the  whole  lump  into  the  pan. 

No  more  butter,  no  more  pancakes  either.  At  any  other 
time  I  certainly  would  have  been  profoundly  moved  by  this 
catastrophe,  but  I  was  no  longer  thinking  of  the  pancakes  or 
fritters,  and  the  one  idea  that  filled  my  mind  was  that  this 
man  who  seemed  so  hard  was  my  father. 

''  My  father ;  my  father."  I  repeated  the  words  mechan- 
ically to  myself. 

I  had  never  very  precisely  questioned  myself  as  to  what  a 
father  was,  and  in  a  vague,  instinctive  way  I  had  fancied 
that  it  was  a  mother  with  a  gruff  voice ;  but  on  seeing  this 
one,  who  had  dropped  upon  me  from  the  clouds,  I  felt  my- 
self overcome  with  grief  and  terror. 

I  had  wanted  to  kiss  him :  he  had  pushed  me  away  with 
the  end  of  his  stick.  Why,  when  I  went  to  kiss  Mother 
Barberin  she  never  pushed  me  away;  on  the  contrary,  she 
took  me  in  her  .nns  and  hugged  me  to  her. 
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''  Put  the  plates  upon  the  table,"  said  he  to  me,  "  instead 
of  standing  there  as  if  you  were  frozen  stiff." 

I  hastened  to  obey.  The  soup  was  ready ;  Mother  Bar- 
berin  dished  it  up  in  plates. 

Then,  leaving  the  chimney-comer,  he  took  his  seat  at  the 
table  and  began  to  eat,  stopping  now  and  again  to  look  at  me. 

I  was  so  disturbed  and  uneasy  that  I  could  not  eat,  and  I 
also  looked  at  him,  but  on  the  sly,  turning  away  my  eyes 
when  they  encountered  his. 

"  Is  that  all  that  he  can  eat?"  said  he,  suddenly,  pointing 
to  me  with  his  spoon. 

"  Ah,  yes ;  he  eats  well." 

*'  So  much  the  worse :  if  you  said  that  he  ate  nothing." 

Of  course  I  felt  no  desire  to  talk,  and  Mother  Barberin 
was  no  more  inclined  for  conversation  than  I.  She  came  and 
went  around  the  table,  attentive  to  her  husband^s  wants. 

"  So  you  are  not  hungry  ?"  said  he  to  me. 

"  No." 

<*  Well,  then,  go  to  bed,  and  go  to  sleep  at  once ;  if  not,  I 
shall  be  angry  1" 

Mother  Barberin  threw  me  a  glance  which  bade  me  obey 
without  answering.  But  the  recommendation  was  needless : 
I  had  no  idea  of  rebelling. 

As  is  the  way  in  a  large  number  of  peasants'  houses,  our 
kitchen  was  at  the  same  time  our  bedroom.  Beside  the  fire- 
place was  placed  everything  needful  for  meals, — the  table, 
the  bin,  the  press.  At  the  other  end  was  the  bed-furniture, 
— in  one  corner  Mother  Barberin's  bed,  in  the  other  mine, 
made  in  a  kind  of  press,  with  a  curtain  of  red  stuff  hung 
round  it 

I  hastened  to  undress  and  lie  down.  But  to  go  to  sleep 
was  another  affair.  You  cannot  go  to  sleep  at  the  word  of 
command.     You  sleep  because  you  are  drowsy  and  quiet. 

Now,  I  was  neither  drowsy  nor  quiet.  On  the  contrary,  I 
was  terribly  perplexed,  and,  moreover,  very  unhappy.  How 
could  this  man  be  my  father  ?  and  if  he  was,  why  was  he  so 
harsh  to  me  ? 

I  lay  with  my  face  dose  to  the  wall,  and  tried  to  chase 
away  these  ideas  and  go  to  sleep,  as  be  had  ordered  mc ;  but 
it  was  impossible.  Sleep  was  not  to  come  to  me.  I  never 
felt  so  wide  awake. 
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After  a  certain  time— I  cannot  say  how  long — I  heard 
some  one  approaching  my  bed. 

I  knew  at  once,  from  the  heavy,  dragging  steps,  that  it 
was  not  Mother  Barberin.  A  warm  breath  raffled  my  hair. 
"  Are  yon  asleep  ?''  asked  a  smothered  voice.  I  did  not  an- 
swer, for  the  terrible  words,  "  I  shall  be  angry,"  resounded  in 
my  ears. 

"  He  is  asleep  1''  said  Mother  Barberin, — ^'  fast  asleep  as 
soon  as  he  is  in  bed.  That  is  his  habit :  yon  may  speak 
without  fear  that  he  will  hear  you." 

No  doubt  I  ought  to  have  told  them  that  I  was  not  asleep ; 
but  I  was  afraid,  for  I  had  been  ordered  to  go  to  sleep,  and 
I  felt  that  not  to  have  done  so  was  wrong. 

"  Your  lawsuit, — ^what  about  it  ?"  asked  Mother  Barberin. 

^^  Lost  The  judge  decided  that  I  had  no  businesss  to  be 
under  the  scaffolding,  and  that  the  contractor  was  not  respon- 
sible." 

GThereupon  he  struck  the  table  with  his  fist,  and  began  to 
swear,  without  uttering  another  intelligible  word. 

'^  The  lawsuit  lost,"  he  began  again  soon,  ^'  and  money  lost ; 
a  cripple — poverty — there ;  and,  if  this  was  not  enough,  on 
coming  back  here  I  find  a  child.  Will  you  explain  to  me 
why  you  have  not  done  as  I  told  you  to  do  ?" 

'^  Because  I  could  not." 

"  You  could  not  take  him  to  the  Foundling  ?" 

"  Abandon  a  child  that  I  had  nursed  myself,  and  whom  1 
love  so  much  ?" 

"  It  is  not  your  child." 

"  I  tried  to  do  what  you  told  me,  but  just  then  he  fell  ill.*' 

«D1!" 

'*  Yes,  ill.  It  was  not  the  time  to  take  him  to  the  hospital 
to  kill  him." 

"  When  he  was  well  again  ?" 

''He  did  not  get  well  again  immediately.  After  that 
sickness  came  another.  He  coughed — ^poor  little  creature ! — 
so  that  it  would  have  gone  to  your  heart  to  have  heard  him. 
That  was  the  way  our  little  Nicholas  died,  and  I  thought  that 
if  I  took  him  to  the  town  he  would  die  also." 

"But  after  this?" 

"  Time  went  on ;  aft;er  waiting  so  long  I  thought  that  1 
would  wait  a  little  longer." 
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"  What  age  is  he  now  ?" 

"  Eight" 

''  Well,  he  will  go  at  eight  years  of  age  where  he  should 
have  gone  long  before,  and  it  will  be  none  the  more  agreeable 
to  him.     That  is  all  he  will  have  gained  by  it." 

"  Ah,  Jerome,  you  won't  do  that." 

"  I  won't  do  that  1  Who  will  hinder  my  doing  it  ?  How 
do  you  think  we  can  keep  him  always  ?" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  I  breathed.  Emotion 
was  choking  me,  and  I  was  almost  stifled. 

Mother  Barberin  began  again. 

"  Ah,  how  Paris  has  changed,  you !  You  would  not  have 
talked  that  way  before  going  to  Paris." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  there  is  one  thing  certain, — if  Paris  has 
changed  me,  it  has  also  crippled  me.  How  am  I  to  make  a 
living, — ^your  living,  my  own  ?  We  have  no  more  money ; 
the  cow  is  sold.  How  could  we,  when  we  have  nothing  to 
eat,  support  a  child  that  is  not  our  own  ?" 

"  It  is  mine." 

*^  It  is  no  more  yours  than  mine :  it  is  not  a  peasant's  child. 
I  was  watching  him  at  supper :  he  is  delicate,  thin.  He  has 
no  arms,  no  legs." 

'^  He  is  the  prettiest  child  in  the  country." 

"  Pretty ;  I  do  not  say  he  is  not ;  but  strong  I  Will  his 
prettiness  feed  him  ?  with  shoulders  like  those  will  he  ever 
be  a  laborer  ?  It  is  a  town  child,  and  town  children  are  no 
use  to  us  here." 

"  1  tell  you  he  is  a  fine  child.  He  is  as  clever  as  a  cat,  and 
good-hearted  too.     He  will  work  for  us." 

"In  the  mean  time  we  must  work  for  him,  and  I  am  no 
longer  fit  for  work." 

"And  if  his  relatives  claim  him,  what  will  you  say  to 
them?" 

"  His  relatives ;  what  relatives  has  he  ?  If  he  had  any 
they  would  have  sought  for  him,  and  found  him  too,  during 
all.  these  eight  years.  Ah !  I  was  a  rare  fool  to  believe  that 
he  had  relations  who  would  claim  him  some  day  or  other  and 
pay  us  for  our  trouble  in  rearing  him.  I  was  a  blockhead, 
an  imbecile  1  His  being  wrapped  up  in  fine  clothes  and  lace 
was  no  warrant  that  his  parents  woi:dd  trace  him  out ;  more- 
over, they  may  be  dead." 


He  henrd  the  crj  oT  an  infant. 
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^'  And  what  if  they  are  not?  What  if  one  day  they  come 
and  elaim  him  of  us  ?     It  is  my  idea  that  they  will  come." 

"  How  obstinate  women  are  I" 

"  Well,  if  they  do  come,  though." 

'*  Well,  we  will  send  them  to  the  hospital.  But  we  have 
talked  enough  about  it ;  I  am  tired  of  all  this.  I  will  take 
him  before  the  matr«  to-morrow.  To-night  I  want  to  go  and 
see  Francois.    I  will  be  back  in  an  hour." 

The  door  opened  and  shut  again.     He  was  gone. 

Thereupon  I  jumped  up  in  bed  quickly,  and  began  to  call 
Mother  Barberin. 

'*  Ah,  mamma  I" 

She  hastened  to  my  bedside. 

<^  Will  yon  let  me  go  to  the  hospital  ?" 

"  No,  my  little  Remi ;  no."  And  she  hugged  me  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  me  tenderly. 

Her  endearments  restored  my  courage,  and  my  tears  ceased 
flowing. 

"  Then  you  were  not  asleep  ?"  she  asked  me,  gently. 

"  It  was  not  my  &ult." 

"I  am  not  scolding  you.  So  you  have  heard  all  that 
Jerome  said  ?" 

"  Yes ;  you  are  not  my  mother,  and  he  is  not  my  father." 

I  did  not  say  these  few  words  in  the  same  tone,  for,  if  I 
was  miserable  in  learning  that  she  was  not  my  mother,  I  was 
happy,  proud  almost,  to  know  that  he  was  not  my  father. 
There  was  a  contradiction  of  feeling  which  betrayed  itself  in 
my  voice. 

But  Mother  Barberin  did  not  seem  to  pay  attention. 

"  I  ought  perhaps,"  she  said,  "  to  have  made  known  the 
matter  to  you,  but  you  were  so  dear  to  me  that  I  could  not 
tell  you  without  some  reason  that  I  was  not  your  mother. 
Nothing  is  known  of  your  mother — poor  child  I  you  heard  it. 
No  one  can  tell  if  she  be  living  or  dead.  One  morning  in 
Paris,  as  Jerome  was  passing  on  his  way  to  work  through  the 
street  they  call  the  Avenue  de  Breteuil,  which  is  large  and 
planted  with  trees,  he  heard  the  cry  of  an  infant  It  ap- 
peared to  come  from  the  porch  of  a  garden-door.  It  was  the 
month  of  February,  and  the  day  was  breaking ;  he  drew  near 
and  found  a  child  lying  on  the  threshold.  As  he  was  looking 
about  to  call  some  one,  he  saw  a  man  come  out  from  behind 
b  2* 
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a  great  tree  and  steal  away.  No  doubt  this  man  had  hidden 
himself  there  to  see  if  any  one  would  pick  up  the  child, 
which  he  himself  had  placed  on  the  threshold. 

"  Jerome  was  greatly  puzzled,  for  there  was  the  baby  cry- 
ing with  all  its  might,  as  if  it  understood  that  help  had  ar- 
rived and  that  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  escape.  Meantime, 
while  Jerome  was  thinking  what  he  had  best  do,  some  other 
workmen  came  up,  and  it  was  decided  to  carry  the  child  to  the 
police-office.  It  never  ceased  crying ;  doubtless  it  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  cold,  but  as  it  did  not  stop  crying  in  the  police- 
office,  which  was  very  warm,  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be 
hungry,  and  they  went  in  search  of  a  woman  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  could  nurse  it.  The  child  was  really  starving.  After 
he  had  been  satisfied  he  was  undressed  before  the  fire.  He 
was  a  fine  boy  of  five  or  six  months  old,  fat,  rosy,  and  strong. 
The  clothes  which  he  wore  proved  clearly  that  he  belonged 
to  rich  parents.  It  was,  then,  a  child  that  had  been  stolen 
and  abandoned.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  police-officer's  expla- 
nation.    What  was  to  be  done  with  it  ? 

''  After  having  written  down  all  that  Jerome  knew,  together 
with  the  description  of  the  child  and  its  clothes,  which  were 
not  marked,  the  officer  said  that  he  would  send  it  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  to  know  if  any  one  there  would  take 
charge  of  it  It  was  a  fine  child,  stout  and  healthy,  all  that 
would  be  easy  to  rear ;  the  parents,  who  were  most  assuredly 
in  search  of  it  by  this  time,  would  generously  reward  those 
who  had  taken  care  of  it.  On  hearing  this,  Jerome  came 
forward  and  said  he  was  willing  to  take  charge  of  it.  It  was 
given  to  him.  I  had  a  baby  then  of  the  same  age,  and  it 
was  not  much  to  me  to  nurse  two.  So  it  was  that  I  became 
your  mother." 

"  Oh,  mamma  1" 

*'  Three  months  afterwards  I  lost  my  own  child,  and  then 
I  became  doubly  fond  of  you.  I  forgot  that  you  were  not 
my  own  child,  but  Jerome,  unhappily,  did  not  forget  it ;  and 
when  three  years  had  elapsed,  seeing  that  your  parents  had 
not  sought  you  out,  or  at  least  had  not  found  you,  he  wanted 
to  put  you  into  the  Foundling.  Tou  heard  the  reason  why 
I  did  not  obey  him." 

"Oh,  not  to  the  Foundling!"  cried  I,  clinging  to  her^ 
"  Mother  Barberin,  not  to  the  Foundling,  I  beg  of  you." 
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"  No,  my  cbild,  you  sliall  not  go ;  I  will  settle  that.  Jerome 
is  not  a  wicked  man,  yon  will  see ;  it  b  his  trouble  and  the 
fear  of  coming  to  want  that  have  excited  him.  We  will  work 
hard,  and  you  too  will  work.** 

"  Yes ;  anything  you  like.     But  not  the  Foundling.'* 

"  You  shall  not  go ;  that  is,  if  you  will  promise  me  to  go 
to  sleep  now.  He  must  not  find  you  awake  when  he  comes 
in. 

And,  after  having  kissed  me,  she  turned  my  face  to  the 
wall. 

I  would  have  wished  to  go  to  sleep,  but  I  had  received 
too  great  a  shock,  had  been  too  deeply  wounded,  to  be  able 
to  summon  peace  and  sleep  at  once.  Then  Mother  Bar- 
berin,  so  kind,  so  gentle  as  she  was  to  me,  was  not  my  real 
mother. 

Who  was,  then,  my  real  mother  ?  Some  one  kinder  and 
gentler  still  ?    Oh,  no ;  that  was  not  possible  1 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  which  I  both  understood 
and  felt  perfectly :  it  was  that  a  father  would  have  been  less 
harsh  than  Barberin,  and  would  not  have  greeted  me  with 
those  cold  eyes,  with  that  uplifted  stick.  He  wanted  to  send 
me  to  the  Foundling ;  could  Mother  Barberin  prevent  him 
from  doing  so  ? 

What  could  this  Foundling  be  ?  There  were  two  children 
in  the  village  who  were  called  "  Foundling  children :''  they 
wore  on  their  necks  a  leaden  badge  with  a  number  on  it ;  they 
were  ill  dressed  and  dirty.  People  laughed  at  them  and  beat 
them,  and  the  other  chUdren  often  ran  aft^r  them  as  they 
might  run  aft;er  a  cat  or  dog,  for  amusement,  and  because, 
like  a  cat  or  dog,  they  had  no  one  to  defend  them. 

Ah !  I  did  not  want  to  be  like  those  children ;  I  did  not 
want  to  have  a  number  on  my  neck,  or  to  have  them  chaaing 
me  and  crying  out  after  me,  *'  Foundling,  foundling  I"  The 
mere  thought  of  it  sent  a  cold  chill  through  me,  and  made 
my  teeth  chatter. 

There  I  was,  wide  awake,  and  Barberin  about  to  come 
home.  Luckily,  he  did  not  return  as  soon  as  he  said,  and 
sleep  for  me  came  before  he  did. 
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I  YERT  likely  slept  with  a  feeling  of  grief  and  fear  all 
night,  for  on  waking  next  morning  my  first  movement  was 
to  feel  my  bed  and  look  around  me,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  I 
had  not  been  carried  away. 

Barberin  said  nothing  to  me  all  the  morning,  and  I  began 
to  believe  that  the  project  of  sending  me  to  the  Foundling 
had  been  abandoned. 

Mother  Barberin  no  doubt  had  been  talking  to  him ;  she 
had  influenced  him  to  keep  me. 

But  as  mid-day  tolled  Barberin  directed  me  to  put  on  my 
cap  and  follow  him. 

I  turned  my  eyes  with  terror  on  Mother  Barberin  to  im- 
plore her  aid.  But,  unseen  by  him,  she  made  me  a  sign 
which  meant  that  I  was  to  obey,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
motion  with  her  hand  reassured  me.  There  was  nothing  to 
fear. 

Then,  without  answering,  I  set  off,  walking  behind  Bar- 
berin. 

It  was  a  long  way  from  our  house  to  the  village, — a  good 
hour*8  walk.  This  hour  passed  without  his  once  speaking  to 
me.  He  walked  on  in  front,  slowly  dragging  his  leg,  without 
once  turning  his  head,  and  from  time  to  time  he  faced  right 
round  to  see  if  I  were  following  him. 

Whither  was  he  taking  me  ? 

This  question  made  me  uneasy,  notwithstanding  the  sign 
that  Mother  Barberin  had  made  me,  and  I  was  thinking  of 
running  away  from  a  danger  which  I  foreboded  without 
knowing  it.  For  this  purpose  I  tried  to  hang  behind  him : 
when  far  enough  off  I  would  throw  myself  into  the  ditch,  and 
he  would  not  be  able  to  go  after  me. 

At  first  he  contented  himself  with  telling  me  to  walk  at 
his  heels;  but  soon,  guessing,  no  doubt,  my  intention,  he 
took  me  by  the  wrist. 
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There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  follow  him ;  and  I  did  so. 

In  this  goiae  we  entered  the  village,  and  every  one  who 
saw  ns  pass  turned  round  to  look  after  us,  for  I  had  the  look 
of  a  surly  dog  led  by  a  leash.  As  we  were  passine  by  the 
cslU,  a  man  who  wad  standing  by  the  door  hailed  JSarberin 
and  invited  him  to  go  in. 

He  took  me  by  the  ear  and  made  me  go  in  first)  and  when 
inside  shut  the  door. 

I  felt  myself  relieved;  the  caf<§  did  not  seem  to  me  a  dan- 
gerous place,  and  then,  for  another  reason,  it  was  the  cafd, 
and  for  a  long  tame  I  had  had  a  desire  to  enter  its  doors. 

*'  The  caf<$, — ^the  caf(§  of  the  inn  Notre  Dame ;  what  could 
there  be  better?"  How  many  times  had  I  asked  myself  that 
question! 

I  had  seen  people  come  out  of  the  cafi§  with  fiery  coun- 
tenances and  trembling  lips,  and  in  passing  before  its  door  I 
had  often  heard  shouts  and  songs  that  made  the  window-panes 
rattle. 

What  were  they  doing  within?  what  was  going  on  behind 
those  red  curtains  ? 

Now  I  was  about  to  know. 

While  Barberin  seated  himself  at  a  table  with  the  master 
of  the  caf^,  who  had  invited  him  in,  I  went  and  sat  down 
dose  to  the  fire  and  looked  about  me. 

In  the  comer  opposite  to  that  which  I  occupied  was  a  tall 
old  man  with  a  white  beard,  who  wore  a  curious  costume,  the 
like  of  which  I  had  never  before  seen.  His  hair,  long  locks 
of  which  fell  on  his  shoulders,  was  covered  by  a  tall  gray  felt 
hat  ornamented  with  green  and  red  feathers.  A  sheepskin, 
the  wool  of  which  was  turned  in,  clad  him  closely ;  this  skin 
had  no  sleeves,  and  from  two  holes,  opening  at  the  shoulders, 
came  the  arms  dad  in  a  velvet  stuff  that  had  once  been  blue ; 
great  woollen  gaiters  covered  him  up  to  the  knees,  and  they 
were  fastened  with  red  ribbons,  which  were  wound  round  and 
round  his  legg  several  times. 

He  was  seated  at  his  ease  on  his  chair,  his  chin  supported 
in  his  right  hand,  his  elbow  resting  on  his  bent  knee. 

I  never  saw  any  living  person  in  so  calm  an  attitude.  He 
was  like  one  of  the  wooden  images  in  our  church.  Three 
dogs  were  curled  up  under  his  chair,  warming  themselves 
quietly, — a  white  poodle,  a  black  water-spaniel,  and  a  little 
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gray  dog  with  an  amiable  sly  face.  The  poodle  bad  on  a 
poliooman's  old  cap  fiiatened  under  his  omn  by  a  leathern 
Btrap. 

While  I  was  staring  at  the  old  man  with  wondering  cari- 
osity, Barberin  and  the  keeper  of  the  caf4  were  talking  in  a 
low  voice,  and  I  gathered  that  it  was  about  me. 

Barberin  was  telling  how  he  had  come  into  the  village  to 
bring  me  to  the  maire,  in  order  that  the  last-named  might 
make  a  demand  upon  the  institution  for  an  allowance  for 
boarding  me. 

This,  then,  was  what  Mother  Barberin  had  obtained  from 
her  husband  by  her  entreaties.  And  I  guessed  at  once  thai 
if  Barberin  found  it  profitable  to  keep  me  with  him  I  had 
nothing  more  to  fear. 

The  old  man,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  was  also  listening 
to  what  was  being  said :  suddenly  he  stretched  out  his  right 
hand  towards  me,  and  addressed  fiarberin : 

"  That  is  the  diild  who  is  in  your  way  ?"  He  spoke  with 
a  foreign  accent. 

"  The  same." 

"  And  you  think  the  administrators  of  the  institutions  of 
your  department  will  give  you  a  boarding-out  allowance  ?" 

^'  Darnel  since  he  has  no  relations,  and  is  kept  by  me, 
some  one  must  certainly  pay  for  him.  It  is  only  just,  it  seems 
to  me." 

"  I  do  not  say  it  is  not ;  but  do  you  think  that  everything 
that  is  just  is  done?" 

«  As  to  that,  no." 

"Well,  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  never  will  obtain  the 
allowance  you  ask." 

"  Then  he  will  go  into  the  Foundling.  There  is  no  law 
obliging  him  to  remain  in  my  house  contrary  to  my  will." 

"  You  consented,  once  upon  a  time,  to  receive  him :  that 
was  entering  into  an  engagement  to  keep  him." 

"  Well,  I  will  not  keep  him ;  and  if  I  have  to  turn  him 
into  the  streets  I  will  be  rid  of  him." 

"  There  is  perhaps  a  means  by  which  you  may  get  rid  of 
him  at  once,"  said  the  old  man,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
''  and  gain  something  by  it  into  the  bargain." 

"  If  you  will  show  me  the  way  to  do  that,  I  will  stand  you 
a  bottle  of  wine,  and  with  a  right  good  heart,  too." 
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^  Order  ihe  bottle,  and  your  business  is  done." 

'<  In  earnest?" 

"  In  earnest." 

The  old  man  rose  from  bis  chur,  and  seated  himself  oppo- 
site Barberin.  Strange  to  say,  at  the  moment  of  his  getting 
up,  his  sheepskin  was  raised  by  a  movement  which  i  oould 
not  understand :  it  was  as  if  he  was  carrying  a  dog  under  his 
left  arm. 

What  would  he  say?  what  was  going  to  happen?  I 
watched  him  with  a  painful  emotion. 

'^  What  you  want  is,"  said  he,  "  that  this  child  should  no 
longer  eat  your  bread,  or,  if  he  is  to  continue  to  eat  it,  that 
you  should  be  paid  for  it" 

"  Just  so — because       ■" 

'^  Oh,  your  motive,  you  know,  is  nothing  to  me.  I  do  not 
want  to  know  it :  it  suffices  me  that  you  want  to  be  rid  of 
the  child.  Since  that  is  so,  give  him  to  me.  I  will  take 
charge  of  him." 

"  Give  him  to  you  1" 

"  Dame  I  do  you  not  want  to  get  rid  of  him  ?" 

«  Give  you  a  child  like  that  1  such  a  handsome  child  I — ^for 
he  is  a  handsome  child.     Look  at  him." 

"  I  have  looked  at  him." 

"  Bemi,  come  here." 

I  drew  near  the  table,  trembling. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  little  one,"  said  the  old  man. 

*^  Look  at  him,"  continued  Barberin. 

"  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  an  ugly  child.  K  he  were  an 
ugly  child  I  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  Monsters 
are  not  in  my  line  of  business." 

"  Ah  1  if  he  were  a  monster  with  two  heads,  or  even  only 
a  dwarf " 

"  You  would  not  think  of  sending  him  to  the  Foundling. 
You  know  that  a  monster  is  worth  money,  and  that  one  can 
draw  a  profit  from  him,  either  by  hiring  him  to  others  or 
exhibiting  him  one's  self.  But  this  is  neither  a  dwarf  nor  a 
monster;  he  is  built  like  anybody  else,  and  is  good  for 
nothing." 

^'  He  is  good  for  working." 

"  He  is  very  weak." 

"  He  weak !     Come,  there !  he  is  as  strong  as  a  man,  and 
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Stout  and  healthy.  See  here !  Look  at  his  leg^  Did  yon 
erer  lee  straigfater?" 

Barberin  lifted  up  my  trouaen. 

''  Too  thin,"  said  the  old  man. 

''  And  his  arms,"  eontinned  Baxbeiin. 

^  The  anna  are  like  the  legs,  paasable;  but  they  will  never 
stand  fatigue  and  want." 

'*  He  not  stand  itl  but  feel  him,  then;  take  hold  of  him 
youiaelf." 

The  old  man  passed  his  skinny  hand  over  my  limbs,  feel- 
ing them,  then  shook  his  head,  and  made  a  grimace. 

I  had  already  witnessed  a  similar  scene  when  the  dealer 
came  to  buy  our  cow :  he  had  handled  and  felt  her ;  he  also 
had  shaken  his  head  and  made  a  grimace, — ^it  was  not  a  good 
cow ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  sell  her  again, — and 
nevertheleM  he  had  bought  her  and  taken  her  away. 

Was  this  old  man  going  to  buy  me  and  take  me  away? 
Ah  1  Mother  Barberin  1  Mother  Barberin  ! 

Unhappily,  she  was  not  there  to  defend  me.  Had  I  dared 
to  do  so,  1  might  have  said  that  the  night  before  Barberin 
had  reproached  me  for  being  delicate  and  with  having  bad 
legs  and  arms ;  but  I  understood  that  an  intennption  like 
this  would  only  bring  down  a  volley  on  me,  and  I  was 
silent. 

^'  He  is  just  such  a  child  as  any  other,"  said  the  old  man, 
'*  that  is  all :  but  he  is  a  town  child,  so  it  is  certain  that  he 
will  never  be  good  for  anything  as  a  laborer.  Set  him  before 
the  plough  to  goad  the  oxen,  and  you  will  see  how  long  he 
wiU  las  J' 

"  Ten  years." 

''  Not  one  month." 

'*  But  look  at  him ;  look  at  him  seriously." 

I  was  standing  at  the  end  of  the  table,  between  Barberin 
and  the  old  man,  pushed  by  one  and  repulsed  by  the  other. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  *'  such  as  he  is,  I  wiU  take  him ; 
only,  be  it  understood,  I  do  not  buy  him  firom  you.  I  hire 
him.     I  give  you  twenty  francs  a  year." 

"  Twenty  francs  1" 

'^  It  is  a  good  price,  and  I  will  pay  in  advance.  You  will 
touch  your  good  hundred  sous  coins,  and  you  are  quit  of  the 
ohild." 
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**  But  if  I  keep  him  the  Fouodling  will  pay  me  more  than 
ten  francs  a  month." 

"  Say  seven  or  eight, — I  know  their  terms, — and  yon  will 
still  have  to  feed  him." 

"  He  will  work." 

''  If  yon  thought  him  fit  to  work  yon  would  not  send  him 
<LWay.  It  is  not  for  their  hoard-money  that  the  hospital  chil- 
^tren  are  taken ;  it  is  for  their  work.  They  hecome  servants 
Who  pay  and  are  not  paid.  One  point  more :  if  this  child 
Was  fit  to  do  anything  for  yon,  you  would  keep  him." 

''  In  any  case  I  would  have  the  ten  frtincs." 

''  And  if  the  Foundling,  instead  of  leaving  him  with  you, 
^ves  him  to  another,  you  would  have  nothing  at  all ;  while 
with  me  there  is  no  ri^  to  he  run, — ^you  have  no  trouble  but 
to  hold  out  your  hand." 

He  searched  in  his  pocket  and  took  out  a  small  leather 
purse,  from  which  he  produced  four  silver  coins,  which  he 
spread  out  on  the  table,  with  a  clinking  sound. 

'^  Take  into  account,  though,"  cried  Barberin, ''  that  this 
child  will  have  relations  one  day  or  other." 

"  What  matter  ?" 

"  There  will  be  some  advantage  for  those  who  have  reared 
him.  If  I  had  not  counted  on  his  relations  I  would  never 
have  taken  charge  of  him." 

Those  words  of  Barberin's — ''  If  I  had  not  counted  on  his 
relations  I  would  never  have  taken  charge  of  him" — ^made  me 
detest  him  more.     What  a  wicked  man ! 

"And  it  is  because  you  no  longer  count  upon  his  rela- 
tions," said  the  old  man,  "  that  you  are  turning  nim  out.  To 
whom  will  these  relations  address  themselves,  if  they  ever 
appear  ?  To  you,  is  it  not  ?  And  not  to  me,  whom  they  do 
not  know." 

"  And  if  it  is  you  who  discover  them  T* 

"  Then  let  us  agree  that  if  he  has  relations,  and  they  come 
forward,  we  will  share  the  profit;  and  I  ofiier  yon  thirty  francs  " 

"  Say  forty  francs." 

"  No ;  it  is  not  possible,  for  the  services  he  can  do  me." 

"  And  what  are  the  services  you  want  of  him  ?     As  far  as 
good  1^  and  arms  go,  he  has  got  good  legs  and  arms.     I 
will  maintain  what  I  have  said ;  but  when  it  comes  to  that. 
What  is  it  you  find  him  fit  for  ?" 
B  8 
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The  old  man  looked  at  Barberin  witli  a  sly  air,  emp^ring 
his  glass  with  little  sips. 

"  To  keep  me  company/*  he  replied.  *'  I  am  getting  old, 
and  at  night  sometimes,  after  a  tiresome  day,  when  the 
weather  is  bad,  my  spirits  are  low,  and  he  will  cheer  me  np." 

"  It  is  plain  that  for  that  his  legs  are  stout  enough." 

"  Not  too  much  so  I  for  he  must  dance,  and  then  jump, 
and  then  walk,  and  after  walking  jump  again :  in  a  word,  he 
must  form  one  of  Signer  Y italis  s  troupe, ' 

"  And  where  is  your  troupe  /" 

'^Signer  Yitalis  is  myself,  as  you  must  have  suspected; 
and  I  am  about  to  introduce  the  troupe  to  you,  since  you 
desire  to  make  its  acquaintance." 

So  saying,  he  opened  his  sheepskin  and  took  out  in  his 
hand  a  strange  animal,  which  he  was  carrying  under  his  left 
ami  pressed  closely  against  his  chest. 

It  was  this  animal  that  had  made  the  sheepskin  move; 
but  it  was  not,  as  I  thought,  a  little  dog. 

What  sort  of  a  beast  could  it  be  ?    Was  it  a  beast  at  all  ? 

I  could  not  find  a  name  for  this  queer  creature,  which  I 
now  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  which  I  stared  at  with  aston- 
ishment 

It  was  dressed  in  a  red  blouse  edged  with  gold  lace,  but 
its  legs  and  arms  were  naked ;  for  it  had  arms  and  legs,  and 
aot  paws;  only  these  arms  and  legs  were  covered  with  a 
black  instead  of  a  white  or  pink  skin. 

Black,  too,  was  the  head,  which  was  about  the  size  of  my 
clenched  fist.  The  face  was  broad  and  short;  the  nose 
turned  up,  with  widespread  nostrils;  the  lips  were  yellow. 
But  what  struck  me  above  all  the  rest  were  the  two  eyes,  very 
close  set,  quick  glancing,  and  brilliant  as  mirrors. 

"  Ah,  ugly  monkey  1"  cried  Barberin. 

This  word  put  an  end  to  my  wonder,  for  if  I  had  never 
seen  a  monkey  I  had  at  least  heard  them  talked  of.  Then  it 
was  not  a  black  baby  that  I  had  before  me :  it  was  a  monkey. 

^^  This  is  the  chief  performer  of  my  troupe,^^  said  Yitalis. 
"  This  is  Monsieur  Joli  Coeur.  Joli  CoBur,  my  friend,  salute 
the  company." 

Joli  UcBur  raised  his  closed  hand  to  his  lips,  and  kissed 
hands  to  each  of  us. 

''  Now,"  continued  Yitalis,  stretching  out  hb  hand  towards 
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the  white  poodle,  "we  torn  to  another.  Signer  Capi  will 
have  the  honor  of  introducing  his  friends  to  the  estimable 
society  here  present." 

At  this  command  the  poodle,  who  up  to  this  had  not  moved 
in  the  least  degree,  got  up  qoicklj,  and,  rising  on  his  hind 
1(^,  crossed  his  two  forepaws  on  his  chest :  then  he  bowed 
'io  low  to  his  master  that  his  policeman's  cap  touched  the 
ground. 

These  polite  ceremonies  accomplished,  he  tamed  towards 
his  comrades,  and  with  one  paw,  holding  the  other  meantime 
on  his  chest,  he  motioned  them  to  approach. 

The  two  dogs,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  their  comrade, 
rose  at  once,  and  giving  each  other  a  forepaw,  just  as  in  so- 
ciety people  give  each  other  their  hands,  made  six  steps  for- 
ward with  all  gravity,  then  three  steps  backward,  and  bowed 
to  the  company. 

"He  whom  I  call  Capi,"  continued  YitaHs,  "otherwise 
Capitano  in  Italian,  is  the  chief  among  the  dogs :  it  is  he 
who,  as  the  most  intelligent,  transmits  my  orders.  This 
young  dandy  with  the  black  hair  is  Signer  Zerbino,  which 
means  the  gallant, — a  name  which  he  merits  in  every  respect 
As  to  ihis  young  person  with  the  modest  air,  she  is  Signora 
Dolce,  a  charming  English  lady,  who  has  not  stolen  her  name, 
which  means  gentle.  It  is  with  this  company  of  players,  each 
entitled  to  distinction  in  his  own  line,  that  I  have  the  advan- 
tage to  wander  round  the  world,  earning  my  bread  more  or 
less  well  according  to  the  chances  of  good  or  ill  fortune." 
Capi,  the  poodle,  crossed  his  paws. 

"  Capi !  come  here,  my  Mend,  and  be  kind  enough,  I  re- 
quest,— these  are  well-bred  persons,  to  whom  I  always  speak 
politely, — ^be  so  good  as  to  show  this  little  bov,  who  is  staring 
at  you  with  eyes  as  round  as  saucers,  what  o  dock  it  is." 

Capi  uncrossed  his  paws,  approached  his  master,  pushed 
aside  the  sheepskin,  searched  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  drew 
out  a  great  silver  watch,  looked  at  the  dial,  and  barked  twice 
distinctly;  then,  after  these  two  well-accentuated  barks,  given 
out  loudly  and  distinctly,  he  uttered  three  more  in  a  weaker 
tone.     It  was,  in  fact,  a  quarter  to  three. 

"It  is  well,"  said  Yitalis.  "I  thank  you,  Signer  Capi. 
And  now  I  beg  vou  will  request  Signora  Dolce  to  skip  a  little 
for  us." 
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Gapi  searched  immediately  in  the  pocket  of  his  master's 
vest,  and  drew  out  a  skipping-rope.  He  made  a  sign  to  Zer- 
bino,  who  took  up  his  position  opposite  to  him,  then  Capi 
threw  him  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  both  began  solemnly  to 
turn  it  round  and  round. 

As  soon  as  the  motion  was  even,  Doloe  jumped  into  the 
circle  and  skipped  lightly,  keeping  her  fine  soft  eyes  on  those 
of  her  master. 

''  You  see,"  said  the  latter,  *'  how  intelligent  my  pupils  are ; 
but  intelligence  is  only  appreciated  iuliy. by  comparison: 
that  is  the  reason  I  engage  the  boy  for  my  troupe.  He  will 
play  the  part  of  a  stupid  person,  and  the  cleverness  of  my 
animals  will  be  all  the  better  appreciated/' 

"  Oh,  to  play  the  part  of  a  stupid "  interrupted  Bar 

berin. 

— ''Cleverness  is  requisite,"  continued  Vitalis;  "and  I 
believe  that  when  the  boy  has  had  some  lessons  he  will  not 
be  found  wanting  in  it  We  shall  see  about  that  And,  to 
begin  with,  we  shall  now  have  a  proof  on  the  spot  If  he 
be  intelligent,  he  will  understand  that  he  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity with  Signer  Yitalis  of  seeing  and  travelling  aU  over 
France  and  ten  other  countries  as  well,  of  leading  a  free  life, 
instead  of  driving  oxen,  trudging  every  day  through  the  same 
field  from  morning  until  night  Whereas,  if  he  is  Hot  intel- 
ligent, he  will  cry  and  howl,  and,  as  Signer  Yitalis  does  not 
like  naughty  children,  he  will  not  take  him  with  him,  and 
then  the  naughty  child  will  have  to  go  to  the  Foundling  and 
work  hard  and  get  little  to  eat" 

I  was  intelligent  enough  to  understand  his  words;  but 
between  understanding  and  doing  there  is  a  great  gulf  to  be 
crossed. 

Certainly  Signer  Yitalis's  pupib  were  very  comical,  very 
amusing ;  and  it  must  also  be  very  amusing  to  stroll  about 
always.  But  to  follow  them  and  to  wander  with  them  I  must 
leave  Mother  Barberin. 

Then  again,  it  was  true,  if  I  refused,  I  should  perhaps 
not  stay  with  Mother  Barberin :  I  might  be  sent  to  the 
Foundling. 

As  I  stood  there  perplexed,  with  t^ars  in  my  eyes,  Yitalis 
tapped  me  gently  on  the  cheek  with  his  finger. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  the  child  understands,  since  he  does 
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not  cry :  reason  will  carry  the  day  in  this  little  head,  and  to- 
morrow  " 

"  Oh,  sir,"  I  cried,  "  leave  me  to  Mother  Barherin,  I  heg 
of  yon " 

Sat,  before  I  could  say  more,  I  was  interrupted  by  a 
terrible  barking  from  Capi,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
dog  rushed  towards  the  table  on  which  Joli  Coeur  was 
sitting. 

This  last-named,  taking  advantage  of  a  moment  when 
everybody  was  turned  towards  me,  had  slyly  caught  up  his 
master's  glass,  which  was  Ml  of  wine,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  draining  it.  But  Capi,  who  was  on  the  watch,  had  seen 
this  trick  of  the  monkey's,  and,  like  the  faithful  servant  that 
he  was,  wanted  to  prevent  it. 

'^  Joli  Coeur,''  said  Yitalis,  in  a  stem  voice,  "  you  are  a 
glutton  and  a  rogue  !  do  down  there  into  that  comer,  and 
stand  with  your  face  to  Uie  wall.  Do  you,  Zerbino,  mount 
guard  over  him :  if  he  stirs,  give  him  a  good  slap.  Ajs  for 
you,  Signer  Capi,  you  are  a  good  dog.  Give  me  your  paw 
for  me  to  shake  hands  with  you.'' 

Whilst  the  monkey  obeyed,  uttering  little  moaning  cries, 
the  dog,  pleased  and  proud,  held  out  his  paw  to  his  master. 

*'  Now,"  continued  Yitalis,  "  to  business  again.  I  will  give 
you,  then,  thirty  firancs." 

"  No,  forty." 

A  discussion  began,  but  Yitalis  soon  broke  it  off, 

'*  This  child  must  be  wearied  here,"  he  said.  '^  Let  him 
go  out  into  the  inn-yard  and  amuse  himself." 

At  the  same  time  he  made  a  signal  to  Barherin. 

^'  Yes,  just  so,"  he  assented.  "  do  out  into  the  yard ;  but 
do  not  stir  until  I  call  you,  or  I  shall  be  angry." 

I  could  do  nothing  but  obey,  and  I  did  so.  I  went  there- 
fore into  the  yard ;  but  I  had  no  heart  to  amuse  myself.  I 
sat  down  on  a  stone,  and  began  to  reflect.  My  destiny  was 
being  decided  at  that  moment.  What  was  it  to  be  ?  Cold 
and  anguish  together  made  me  shiver. 

The  discussion  between  Yitalis  and  Barherin  lasted  a  long 
time,  for  more  than  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  latter  came 
into  the  yard. 

When  he  did  appear  at  last,  he  was  alone.  Had  he  some 
in  search  of  me  to  hand  me  over  to  Yitalis  ? 

8* 
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"  Come  I"  he  said  to  me.     "  Home  now." 

Home  1  Then  I  was  not  to  leave  Mother  Barberin  ?  I 
wanted  to  qnestion  him,  but  I  dared  not,  for  he  seemed  to  be 
in  a  yery  bad  humor. 

The  walk  was  accomplished  in  silence.  But  about  ten 
minutes  before  we  arrived,  Barberin,  who  was  walking  on 
in  front,  stopped. 

"  You  hear  ?"  he  said,  taking  me  roughly  by  the  ear : ''  if 
you  repeat  one  single  word  of  what  you  heiurd  to-day,  you 
will  pay  dearly  for  it :  so  mind  yourself." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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^'Well,"  asked  Mother  Barberin,  when  he  came  in, 
"  what  did  the  maire  say  ?" 

"  We  have  not  seen  him." 

"  What  I  you  have  not  seen  him  ?" 

<'  No ;  I  met  some  friends  at  the  Caf(S  Notre  Dame,  and 
when  we  got  out  it  was  too  late.  However,  we  shall  go  back 
there  to-morrow." 

Barberin  had  therefore,  it  was  plain  to  see,  thrown  up  his 
baigain  with  the  man  of  the  dogs. 

On  the  way  home  I  had  more  than  once  asked  myself  if 
there  was  not  some  scheme  hidden  in  this  return  to  the  house, 
but  these  last  words  dispelled  all  the  doubts  which  my  per- 
plexed mind  was  confusedly  revolving. 

Since  we  were  to  return  the  next  day  to  the  village  to  see 
the  matre,  it  was  evident  that  Barberin  had  not  accepted 
Yitalis's  proposals. 

Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  his  threats,  I  would  have 
spoken  of  my  suspicions  to  Mother  Barberin,  if  I  had  been 
able  to  get  a  moment  alone  with  her ;  but  Barberin  never 
left  the  house  the  whole  evening,  and  I  went  to  bed  without 
finding  the  opportunity  I  wanted. 

I  fell  asleep,  telling  myself  that  it  would  do  to-morrow. 

But  on  getting  up  the  next  day  I  found  no  Mothei  Bar- 
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berin.     As  I  wandered  about  tbe  house,  looking  for  her, 
Barberm  asked  me  what  I  wanted. 

"  Mamma." 

"  She  is  gone  to  the  village ;  she  will  not  be  back  nntO 
mid-day." 

Without  knowing  wherefore,  her  absence  made  me  uneasy. 
She  had  not  spoken  the  evening  before,  of  going  to  the  village. 
How  was  it  that  she  had  not  waited  to  go  with  us,  since  we 
were  to  go  there  after  mid-day?  Would  she  be  back  before 
we  started? 

A  vague  fear  oppressed  my  heart ;  and,  without  knowing 
what  danger  threatened,  I  still  had  a  foreboding  of  a  danger. 

Barberin  was  watching  me  with  a  strange  expression,  in  no 
way  calculated  to  reassure  me.  Wishing  to  be  out  of  reach 
of  his  eyes,  I  went  out  into  the  garden. 

The  garden,  which  was  not  very  large,  was  of  considerable 
value  to  us,  for  it  supported  us,  supplying  us,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  com,  with  almost  everything  that  we  ate, — ^pota- 
toes, beans,  cabbages,  carrots,  and  turnips.  There  was  not  a 
spot  of  waste  ground  to  be  found  in  it.  However,  Mother 
Barberin  had  given  me  a  little  comer,  in  which  I  had  col- 
lected a  quantity  of  plants,  herbs,  and  mosses,  carried  off  in 
the  morning  from  the  borders  of  the  woods  and  the  hedge- 
sides  while  I  watched  our  cow,  and  replanted  in  the  after- 
noon in  my  garden,  pell-mell,  anyhow,  one  beside  the  other. 

Assuredly  it  was  not  one  of  those  beautiful  gardens  with 
well-gravelled  walks,  and  flower-beds  laid  out  by  a  line,  full 
of  rare  flowers ;  the  passers-by  would  not  stop  on  the  road  to 
look  over  the  thorn-hedge  clipped  with  shears.  But,  such  as 
it  was,  it  had  the  merit  and  the  charm  of  belonging  to  my- 
self. It  was  my  very  own,  my  property,  my  own  estate ;  I 
arranged  it  as  I  chose,  according  to  the  whim  of  the  moment ; 
and  whenever  I  spoke  of  it,  as  I  did  twenty  times  a  day,  I 
said  "  my  garden." 

As  it  was  during  the  past  summer  that  I  had  got  together 
and  planted  my  collection,  so  it  was  in  the  spring  that  it 
would  sprout  up  in  the  ground, — ^the  early  kinds  without 
even  waiting  for  the  end  of  winter,  the  others  in  their  due 
course. 

Hence  my  curiosity  at  this  moment  was  keenly  excited. 
Already  the  jonquils  were  showing  their  buds,  whose  points 
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were  taming  yellow ;  the  ground  lilacs  were  poBhing  up  their 
little  violet- tipped  shafts ;  and  from  the  hearts  of  the  wriDkled 
leaves  of  (he  primroses  came  buds  that  seemed  ready  to 
burst. 

How  would  these  all  blossom  ?  that  was  what  I  came  every 
day  with  curiosity  to  see. 

But  there  was  another  part  of  my  garden  which  I  studied 
every  day  with  a  sentiment  more  keen  than  curiosity, — that 
is  to  say,  with  a  sort  of  anxiety. 

In  this  part  of  my  garden  I  had  planted  a  vegetable  that 
had  been  given  mo,  and  which  was  almost  unknown  in  our 
village, — Jerusalem  artichokes.  I  had  been  told  that  they 
produced  tubers  much  better  than  potatoes,  for  they  tasted  of 
artichokes,  turnips,  and  several  other  vegetables  too.  These 
fine  promises  had  inspired  me  with  the  idea  of  a  surprise  for 
Mother  Barberin.  I  said  nothing  to  her  of  this  present ;  I 
planted  the  roots  in  my  garden,  and  I,  when  thev  sent  forth 
stalks,  allowed  her  to  think  they  were  flowers ;  wen  one  fine 
day,  when  the  moment  of  maturity  had  arrived,  I  profited  by 
the  absence  of  Mother  Barberin  to  dig  up  my  artichokes.  I 
cooked  them  myself, — ^how,  I  did  not  very  well  know,  but  my 
imagination  was  not  disturbed  by  so  small  a  detail  as  that, — and 
when  Mother  Barberin  returned  to  supper  I  served  her  up 
my  dish. 

Who  was  astonished  ?    Mother  Barberin 

Who  was  well  pleased  ?  Mother  Barberin  again,  for  we 
had  another  dish  to  replace  the  everlasting  potato,  and  Mother 
Barberin  had  not  now  to  suffer  so  much  from  the  sale  of  poor 
Boussette. 

And  the  inventor  of  this  new  dish  was  myself, — I,  Remi ; 
I  was  then  useful  in  the  household. 

With  such  a  project  in  my  mind,  it  will  be  understood  how 
watchful  I  must  have  been  of  the  growth  of  my  artichokes ;  I 
went  every  day  to  inspect  the  comer  in  which  I  had  planted 
them,  and  it  seemed  to  me  in  my  impatience  as  if  they  would 
never  shoot  up. 

I  was  on  both  knees  on  the  ground,  leaning  on  my  hands, 
my  nose  buried  in  my  artichokes,  when  I  heard  my  name  called 
in  an  impatient  voice.     It  was  Barberin  who  was  calling  me. 

What  could  he  want  with  me  ? 

I  hastened  to  return  to  the  house. 
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What  was  my  surprise  to  see  Yitalis  and  his  dogs  before 
ihe  fire !  I  understood  in  a  moment  what  Barberin  wanted 
with  me. 

Yitalis  had  come  for  me,  and  Barberin  had  sent  mamma  in 
the  morning  to  the  village  lest  she  should  defend  me. 

Knowing  well  that  I  had  neither  help  nor  pity  to  expect 
from  Barberin,  I  ran  to  Yitalis,  and  broke  into  sobs. 

"  Now,  my  boy,"  he  said  very  gently  to  me,  "  you  will  not 
be  unhappy  with  me :  I  do  not  beat  children,  and  you  will 
have  my  pupils,  who  are  very  amusing,  for  company.  What 
have  you  to  be  sorry  for  ?" 

"  Mother  Barberin  1  Mother  Barberin  1" 

"  At  all  events,  you  don't  stay  here  1"  said  Barberin,  taking 
me  roughly  by  the  ear :  '^  this  gentleman  or  the  Foundlingr— 
chooser' 

"  No !     Mother  Barberin !" 

''  Oh,  you  put  an  end  to  my  patience !"  shouted  Barberin, 
getting  into  a  fearful  passion :  'Mf  I  have  to  hunt  you  out  of 
this  with  my  stick,  that's  what  I'll  do  1" 

"  The  child  is  fretting  for  his  Mother  Barberin,"  said  Yi- 
talis :  "  he  must  not  be  beaten  for  that.  He  has  a  heart ;  it 
is  a  good  sign." 

'*  If  you  pity  him  he  will  only  begin  to  howl  louder  1" 

"  Now  to  business  I" 

Saying  this,  Yitalis  counted  out  on  the  table  eight  five- 
franc  coins,  which  Barberin  made  disappear  into  his  pocket 
with  a  twirl  of  his  hand. 

"  Where  is  the  parcel  ?"  asked  Yitalis. 

"  There  it  is,"  answered  Barberin,  showing  a  blue  cotton 
handkerchief,  knotted  at  the  comers. 

Yitalis  untied  the  knots  and  examined  the  contents  of  the 
handkerchief;  he  found  in  it  two  of  my  shirts  and  a  pair  of 
canvas  trousers. 

"  That  is  not  what  we  bargained  for,"  said  Yitalis.  "  You 
were  to  give  me  his  dothes,  and  I  fiiid  nothing  there  but 
rags. 

"  He  has  nothing  else." 

*'^  If  I  were  to  question  the  child  I  am  sure  that  he  would 
say  that  that  is  untrue ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  dispute  over  it: 
I  have  no  time.  We  must  be  getting  on  our  way.  Now,  my 
little  fellow — what  is  his  nam6  ?" 
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«  Remi." 

''  Now,  Remi,  take  your  parcel  and  go  on  in  front  Capi  t 
forward,  march  1*' 

I  stretched  oat  my  hands  towards  him,  then  towards  Bar- 
berin,  but  both  tamed  away  their  heads,  and  I  felt  Yitalis 
taking  me  by  the  wrist. 

I  was  obliged  to  march. 

Ah,  the  poor  house!  it  seemed  to  me  as  I  crossed  the 
threshold  as  if  I  were  leaving  a  part  of  myself  behind. 

I  looked  swiftly  around  me ;  my  eyes,  dimmed  with  tears, 
saw  no  one  on  whom  to  call  for  help, — ^no  one  on  the  road,  no 
one  in  the  neighboring  meadows. 

I  began  to  ^1  aloud ; 

"Mother!  Mother  Barberin !" 

But  no  person  answered  to  my  voice,  which  died  away  in 
a  sob. 

I  had  to  follow  Yitalis,  who  had  not  let  go  his  hold  of  my 
wrist. 

"  A  pleasant  journey !"  cried  Barberin  ;  and  he  went  back 
into  the  house. 

Alas  1  all  was  over. 

"  Come,  my  child ;  come,  step  out,"  said  Yitalis ;  and  he 
pulled  me  along  by  the  arm. 

Then  I  began  to  walk  close  to  him.  Happily,  he  did  not 
hasten  his  steps,  and  indeed  I  believe  that  he  accommodated 
them  to  mine. 

The  road  that  we  were  following  rose,  winding  as  it  went, 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  at  every  turn  I  saw  Mother 
Barberin's  house,  which  was  dwindling  by  degrees. 

Often  enough  I  had  run  along  this  road,  and  I  knew  that 
when  we  reached  its  last  turning  I  should  see  the  house  once 
more,  then,  as  soon  as  we  should  have  gone  a  few  paces  on 
the  level  ground,  it  would  be  all  over ;  nothing  more ;  before 
me  the  unknown  world,  behind  me  the  house  in  which  I  had 
lived  so  happily  until  this  day,  and  which,  veiy  likely,  I  never 
was  to  see  again. 

Fortunately,  the  ascent  took  some  time ;  but  by  dint  of 
walkine  we  arrived  at  the  top. 

Yitalis  had  not  let  go  my  wrist. 

'*  Will  you  let  me  rest  a  little  ?"  I  asked  him. 

«  Willingly,  my  boy." 


1  had  to  roUow  VitalU. 
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And  for  the  first  time  he  freed  my  hand.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  saw  him  turn  his  glance  to  Capi  and  make  a  sign 
^which  the  latter  understood. 

Immediately,  like  a  shepherd's  dog,  Capi  left  the  head  of 
1;lie  flock  and  came  to  place  himself  behind  me. 

This  manoBuvre  served  to  make  me  understand  that  which 
tlie  sign  had  already  indicated  to  me :  Capi  was  my  keeper 
if  I  made  an  attempt  at  flight  he  was  to  fasten  on  my  legs. 
I  went  to  the  mossy  rid^  to  sit  down  there,  and  Capi  fol 
lowed  close. 

Seated  on  the  ridge,  I  sought  with  my  tear-filled  eyes 
Itfother  Barberin's  house. 

Below  us  sloped  the  valley  from  which  we  had  just 
ascended,  divided  into  meadow  and  wood ;  then,  quite  at  the 
liottom,  rose  solitary  the  maternal  house, — ^the  house  in  which 
X  had  been  brought  up. 

It  was  the  easier  to  discover  in  the  midst  of  the  trees, 
'1[)ecause  at  this  moment  a  little  column  of  yellow  smoke  was 
issuing  from  its  chimney,  and,  rising  straight  in  the  tranquil 
atmosphere,  this  came  up  to  us. 

Whether  it  was  a  mental  delusion  or  an  actual  fact,  this 
smoke  carried  to  me  the  smell  of  the  oak  leaves  that  had 
dried  on  the  branches  of  the  fagots  which  we  had  burnt  for 
firing  during  the  whole  winter.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
were  again  sitting  on  my  little  stool,  in  the  comer  of  the 
hearth,  my  feet  in  the  ashes,  when  the  wind  rumbling  in  the 
chimney  blew  the  smoke  back  in  our  faces. 

Notwithstanding  the  distance  they  were  from  us,  and  the 
height  which  we  had  reached,  the  objects  had  retained  their 
outlines  clear  and  distinct,  only  diminished  and  dwarfed.  On 
the  dung-heap,  our  hen,  the  last  one  left,  was  moving  here 
and  there ;  but  she  was  not  her  usual  sise,  and  if  I  had  not 
known  her  well  I  should  have  taken  her  for  a  small  pigeon. 

At  the  end  of  the  house  I  saw  the  pear-tree  with  the  bent 
trunk,  which  I  had  made  a  horse  of  for  so  long  a  time. 
Then  beside  the  brook,  which  traced  a  white  line  through 
the  green  grass,  I  made  out  the  canal  formed  irom  it,  which 
I  had  had  so  much  trouble  to  dig  out,  in  order  that  it  might 
set  in  motion  my  mOl-wheel,  fabricated  by  my  own  hands, 
which  wheel,  alas !  had  never  turned,  in  spite  of  all  the  labor 
it  had  cost  me. 
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Everything  was  in  its  usual  place,  my  wheelbarrow,  and  my 
plough  made  of  a  forked  branch,  and  the  corner  in  which  I 
had  reared  my  rabbits  when  we  had  rabbits,  and  my  gardenj 
—my  dear  garden. 

Who  would  see  them  blooming,  my  poor  flowers  ?  Who 
would  look  to  my  artichokes  ?  Barberin,  no  doubt, — ^wicked 
Barberin  1 

Only  one  more  step  on  the  way,  and  they  would  all  disap- 
pear forever. 

Suddenly  I  caught  sight  of  a  white  cap  far  off  on  the  road 
from  the  village  to  our  house ;  it  vanished  behind  a  group  of 
trees,  and  soon  appeared  i^ain. 

The  distance  was  so  great  that  I  could  only  distingaish  the 
whiteness  of  the  cap,  which,  like  a  pale-colored  spring  butter- 
fly, fluttered  among  the  branches. 

But  there  are  times  when  the  heart  sees  better  and  farther 
than  the  most  piercing  eyes :  I  recognized  Mother  Barberin. 
It  was  she ;  I  was  certain  of  it ;  I  felt  that  it  was  she. 

"  Well,  then,"  asked  Vitalis,  "  shaU  we  get  on  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  beg  of  you." 

^^  I  see  what  was  said  is  false.  Yours  are  not  the  legs  for 
walking.  What  I  tired  already  ?  That  does  not  promise  well 
for  our  long  tramps." 

But  I  did  not  answer ;  I  was  watching. 

It  was  Mother  Barberin ;  it  was  her  cap, — ^it  was  her  blue 
petticoat, — ^it  was  she  herself. 

She  was  walking  with  great  strides,  as  if  she  were  in  a 
huny  to  reach  the  house.  Arrived  at  our  gate,  she  pushed 
it  open  and  entered  the  yard,  which  she  crossed  rapidly. 

I  stood  up  immediately  on  the  ridge,  without  thinking  of 
Capi,  who  sprang  up  beside  me. 

Mother  Barberin  did  not  stop  long  in  the  house.  She 
came  out  again,  and  began  to  run  here  and  there  in  the  yard 
with  her  arms  extended.     She  was  looking  for  me. 

I  leaned  forward,  and  with  all  my  strength  I  began  shout- 
ing,— 

"  Mamma  I  mamma  I" 

But  my  voice  could  not  go  down  to  her :  the  murmur  of 
the  wind  drowned  it ;  it  was  lost  on  the  empty  air. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you  now?"  asked  Yitalis. 
"  Are  you  going  crazy  ?" 
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Without  answering,  I  remained  with  my  eyets  fixed  on 
Mother  Barberin;  but  she  was  nnconsdous  that  I  was  so 
near  to  her,  and  did  not  think  of  raising  her  head. 

She  had  crossed  the  yard,  and  returned  to  the  road ;  she 
was  looking  about  on  all  sides.  I  cried  out  louder,  but,  as  at 
first,  in  yain.  Then  Yitalis,  suspecting  the  truth,  climbed  on 
the  parapet. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  caught  sight  of  the  white  cap. 

<'  Poor  UtUe  fellow  1"  he  said,  half  aloud. 

*'  Oh,  pray,"  I  cried,  encouraged  by  these  words  of  sym- 
pathy, "  let  me  go  back  1" 

But  he  took  me  by  the  wrist  and  made  me  get  down  on 
the  road. 

"  Since  you  have  rested,  come  on  now,  my  boy,"  he  said. 

I  would  have  freed  myself,  but  he  held  me  finnly. 

"  Capi,"  said  he ;  «  Zerbino !" 

And  tJie  two  dogs  dosed  up  round  me, — Capi  behind, 
Zerbino  in  front. 

Yitalis  must  be  followed. 

After  a  few  paces  I  turned  my  head.  We  had  passed  the 
crest  of  the  mountain,  and  I  could  no  longer  see  either  our 
▼alley  or  our  house, — only  in  the  far  distance  the  blue  hills 
which  seemed  to  rise  to  the  sky.  My  gaze  lost  itself  in  a 
wide,  endless  expanse. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THB  TRAMP. 


It  does  not  necessarily  follow  if  a  man  buys  children  for 
forty  francs  each  that  he  is  an  ogre  and  that  he  is  laying  in  a 
provision  of  fresh  flesh  to  eat. 

Yitalis  did  not  want  to  eat  me,  and,  a  rare  exception 
among  buyers  of  children,  he  was  not  a  wicked  man.  I  soon 
had  proof  of  this. 

We  were  on  the  very  top  of  the  mountain  which  divides 
the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Dordogne  when  he 
had  again  taken  my  wrist,  and  we  almost  immediately  began 
to  descend  on  the  slope  &cing  the  south. 
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After  having  walked  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he 
relinquished  my  arm. 

'^  Now,"  he  said, ''  walk  on  quietly  near  me ;  but  do  not 
forget  that,  if  you  want  to  run  away,  Capi  and  Zerbino  will 
overtake  you  very  speedily.    They  have  sharp  teeth." 

Run  away  1  I  was  feeling  that  that  was  now  impossible, 
and  consequently  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  it. 

I  sighed. 

''  Your  heart  is  full,"  continued  Yitalis :  "  I  understand 
that,  and  I  cannot  blame  you  for  it  You  may  ciy  freely  if 
you  want  Only,  try  to  feel  that  it  is  not  to  harm  you  that  I 
am  taking  you  away.  What  would  have  become  of  you  ? 
You  would  very  probably  have  been  sent  to  the  Foundling. 
The  people  who  have  reared  you  are  not  your  father  and 
mother.  Your  mamma,  as  you  say,  has  been  good  to  you 
and  loves  you ;  you  are  inconsolable  at  leaving  her,  that  is  all 
right  and  proper ;  but  reflect  that  she  would  not  have  been 
able  to  keep  you  against  her  husband's  will.  This  husband 
is  perhaps  not  so  hard  as  you  think.  He  has  not  enough  to 
live  upon ;  he  is  crippled ;  he  cannot  work  any  longer,  and  he 
calculates  that  he  cannot  allow  himself  to  die  of  hunger  to 
feed  you.  Understand  to-day,  my  boy,  that  life  is  too  often 
a  battle  in  which  you  cannot  do  what  you  like." 

These  were,  doubtless,  the  words  of  wisdom,  or,  at  least, 
those  of  experience.  But  there  was  one  thing  which  was 
crying  out  at  that  moment  louder  than  any  words ;  and  that 
was  the  parting. 

I  was  never  again  to  see  her  who  had  reared  me,  who  had 
caressed  me, — ^her  whom  I  loved, — ^my  mother. 

And  this  thought  was  making  my  throat  swell, — ^was 
choking  me. 

However,  I  walked  along  dose  to  Yitalis,  trying  to  repeat 
to  myself  what  he  had  just  said  to  me. 

No  doubt  it  was  all  true ;  Barberin  was  not  my  father,  and 
there  were  no  reasons  why  he  should  be  obliged  to  endure 
misery  on  my  account  He  had  indeed  been  willing  to  re- 
ceive me  and  to  bring  me  up ;  if  now  he  sent  me  away,  it 
was  because  he  could  no  longer  keep  me.  It  was  not  the 
present  day  that  I  should  remember  in  thinking  of  him,  but 
the  years  passed  in  his  house. 

"  Befiect  on  what  I  have  said  to  you,  little  one,"  repeated 
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Yitalis  from  time  to  time :  "  you  will  not  be  too  unhappy 
with  me.** 

After  having  descended  a  rather  steep  declivity,  we  had 
arrived  at  a  vast  moor,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  eye 
oould  see,  flat  and  monotonous.  No  houses,  no  trees ;  a  level 
ground  covered  with  red  heath,  with  here  and  there  patches 
of  stunted  broom  which  swayed  with  the  breath  of  the  wind. 

"  You  Beo,*'  Vitalis  said  to  me,  stretching  his  hand  out  to- 
wards the  plain,  ''  that  it  would  be  useless  for  you  to  try  to 
escape :  you  would  be  immediately  recaptured  by  Capi  and 
Zerbino." 

Escape  1  I  no  longer  thought  of  it  Besides,  where  could 
I  go  ? — ^to  what  home  ? 

After  all,  this  tall  old  man  with  the  white  beard  was  not 
perhaps  so  terrible  as  I  had  thought  him  at  first ;  and  if  he 
was  my  master,  perhaps  he  might  not  be  a  pitiless  master. 

For  a  bug  time  we  made  our  way  through  gloomy  soli- 
tudes, only  leaving  the  moors  for  the  fields  of  heather,  and 
with  nothing  to  be  seen  all  around,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  but  a  few  hills  with  barren  summits. 

I  had  formed  to  myself  quite  a  different  idea  of  travelling ; 
and  when  my  childish  reveries  carried  me  away  from  my  vil- 
lage,  it  was  to  beautiiul  countries  which  in  no  way  resembled 
that  which  reality  laid  before  me.  It  was  the  fint  time  that 
I  had  accomplished  such  a  walk  in  one  stretch  and  without 
resting. 

My  master  was  advancing  at  a  measured  pace,  carrying 
Joli  CoBur  on  his  shoulder  or  on  his  bag,  and  the  dogs  trotted 
beside  him  without  turning  aside. 

From  time  to  time  Vitalis  would  say  a  friendly  word  to 
them,  sometimes  in  French  and  sometimes  in  a  language 
which  I  did  not  know. 

Neither  he  nor  they  appeared  to  think  of  fatigue.  But  it 
was  different  with  me.  I  was  exhausted.  Bodily  wearinobS, 
added  to  mental  distress,  had  worn  out  my  strength.  I  was 
dragging  my  legs,  and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing my  master.     However,  I  dared  not  ask  him  to  stop. 

"  It  is  your  wooden  shoes  that  tire  you,"  he  said.  "  At 
Ussel  I  shall  buy  you  some  shoes.*' 

This  speech  restored  my  courage.  Indeed,  shoes  had 
always  been  what  I  had  most  ardently  wished  for.    The 
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mayor's  son  and  the  innkeeper's  son  too  liad  shoes,  so  that 
on  Sunday,  when  they  came  to  mass,  they  used  to  glide  oyer 
the  resonant  flagstones,  while  the  rest  of  us  peasants  made  a 
deafening  clatter  with  onr  sabots. 

"  Ussel ;  that  is  still  far  away  ?" 

"  That  was  spoken  from  your  heart,"  said  Yitalis,  laugh- 
ing. "  Then  you  are  very  anxious  to  have  the  shoes,  my 
boy  ?  Well,  then,  you  shall  have  a  pair  of  hobnailed  ones. 
And  you  shall  have  a  pair  of  velvet  trousers  too,  a  jacket, 
and  a  hat.  These,  I  hope,  will  dry  up  your  tears,  and  give 
you  legs  to  get  over  the  six  leagues  still  before  us." 

Hobnailed  shoes !  I  was  dauded.  The  shoes  alone  had 
already  been  a  splendid  thing  to  think  of,  but  when  I  heard 
mention  of  the  nails  I  forgot  my  troubles. . 

No,  most  certainly  my  master  was  not  a  bad  man.  Would 
a  bad  man  have  noticed  that  my  sabots  were  tiring  me  ? 

Shoes  l-^-shoes  with  nails  in  theml  velvet  trousers  1  a 
jacket  I  a  hat  I  Ah,  if  Mother  Barberin  could  see  me  how 
pleased  she  would  be,  how  proud  she  would  be  of  me  1 
What  a  pity  Ussel  was  still  so  far  away  I  Notwithstanding 
the  shoes  and  the  velvet  trousers  which  were  at  the  end  of 
the  six  leagues  that  we  had  yet  to  journey j  I  felt  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  walk  so  far. 

Fortunately,  the  weather  came  to  my  assistance.  The 
sky,  which  had  been  blue  since  we  started,  by  degrees  grew 
full  of  gray  clouds,  and  soon  fine  rain  began  to  fidl,  which 
continued  without  stopping. 

Yitalis  was  pretty  well  protected  with  his  sheepskin,  and 
he  was  able  to  shelter  Joli  Coeur,  who  had  promptly  retired 
into  his  hiding-place  at  the  first  drop  of  rain.  But  the  dogs 
and  myself,  who  had  nothing  to  cover  us,  were  not  long  in 
getting  soaked  to  the  skin.  Even  the  dogs  could  shake 
themselves  now  and  then,  while  I,  as  this  natural  help  was 
denied  to  me,  was  obliged  to  walk  under  a  burden  which  was 
crushing  and  petrifying  me. 

^<  Do  you  catch  cold  easily  ?"  asked  the  master. 

'^  I  don't  know.    I  don't  remember  having  ever  had  a  cold." 

''That  is  right:  decidedly  there  is  some  good  in  you. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  expose  you  needlessly ;  we  shall  go  no 
&rther  to-day.  There  is  a  viUage  below ;  and  we  shall  sleep 
there." 
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But  there  was  no  inn  in  the  village,  and  no  one  would 
take  in  a  sort  of  tramp  who  was  dragging  after  him  a  child 
and  three  dogs,  one  muddier  than  the  other. 

''  No  lodgings  here/'  said  they.  And  they  shut  the  doors 
in  our  faces.  We  went  irom  house  to  house,  and  not  one 
would  open  to  us. 

Was  there  nothing  for  us  to  do,  then,  hut  journey  over  the 
four  leagues  between  us  and  Ussel  without  resting  ?  Night 
was  coming  on,  the  rain  was  freezing  us,  and  for  my  part  my 
legs  were  feeling  as  stiff  as  stumps  of  wood. 

Oh  for  Mother  Barberin's  home  1 

At  last  one  peasant,  more  charitable  than  his  neighbors, 
was  willing  to  place  his  bam  at  our  disposal.  But,  before 
letting  us  enter  it,  he  made  it  a  stipulation  that  we  should 
have  no  light. 

"  Grive  me  your  matches,"  he  said  to  Vitalis :  "  I  shaU 
give  them  back  to  you  to-morrow  when  you  are  leaving." 

At  any  rate,  we  had  a  roof  to  shelter  us,  and  the  rain  no 
longer  fell  on  us. 

Yitalis  was  a  prudent  man,  who  never  started  on  a  journey 
without  provisions.  In  the  knapsack  which  he  carried  on  his 
shoulders  he  found  a  large  loaf  of  bread,  which  he  divided 
into  four  pieces.  Then  I  saw  for  the  first  time  how  he  main- 
tained obedience  and  discipline  in  his  flock. 

While  we  were  wandering  from  door  to  door  seeking  our 
lodging,  Zerbino  had  gone  into  a  house,  from  which  he  pres- 
ently ran  out  again  quickly,  carrying  a  crust  in  his  jaws. 
Vitalis  had  merely  observed, — 

"  Wait  tm  to-night,  Zerbino." 

I  had  forgotten  this  theft,  until  I  saw  Zerbino,  while  our 
master  was  cutting  the  loaf,  assume  a  downcast  look. 

We  were  sitting  on  two  bundles  of  fern,  Vitalis  and  my- 
self side  by  side,  Joli  Coeur  between  us ;  the  three  dogs  were 
in  a  line  in  front  of  us,  Gapi  and  Dolce  with  their  eyes  fixed 
on  those  of  their  master,  Zerbino  with  his  nose  bent  forward, 
his  ears  drooping. 

''  Let  the  thief  quit  the  ranks,"  said  Vitalis,  in  a  command- 
ing tone, "  and  let  him  go  into  the  comer :  he  shall  go  to  bed 
without  any  supper."  . 

Zerbino  at  once  left  his  place  and  went  with  his  tail  between 
his  legs  into  the  comer  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  master's 
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hand ;  he  buried  himself  completely  under  a  heap  of  fern, 
and  we  did  not  see  him  again,  but  we  could  hear  him  breath- 
ing plaintively  with  little  stifled  whines. 

This  ceremony  over,  Yitalis  handed  me  my  bread,  and 
whilst  eating  his  own  he  divided  between  Joli  Coeur,  Capi, 
and  Dolce,  in  small  mouthfob,  the  pieces  which  fell  to  their 
share. 

During  the  last  months  that  I  had  lived  with  Mother  Bar- 
berin  I  had  certainly  not  been  spoiled ;  nevertheless  the 
change  seemed  harsh  to  me. 

Ah,  how  good  the  hot  soup  that  Mother  Barberin  used  to 
make  for  us  every  evening  would  have  seemed  to  me  now, 
even  without  butter  1  How  pleasant  the  comer  of  the  hearth 
would  have  been  1  With  what  happiness  should  I  have 
slipped  in  between  the  sheets,  drawing  the  bedclothes  up  to 
my  nose  1 

But,  alas !  there  was  no  use  thinking  either  of  sheets  or 
of  bedclothes,  and  we  should  be  thank&l  to  have  even  a  bed 
of  fern. 

Broken  down  by  fatigue,  my  feet  blistered  by  my  wooden 
shoes,  I  was  shivering  with  cold  in  my  soaking  clothes. 
Night  had  come  in  earnest,  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  sleep. 

"  Your  teeth  chatter,"  said  Yitalis ;  ^'  you  are  cold  7" 

«  Bather." 

I  heard  him  opening  his  bag. 

'^  I  have  not  a  very  ample  wardrobe,"  he  said, ''  but  here 
is  a  dry  shirt  and  a  coat,  in  which  you  can  wrap  yourself  after 
taking  off  your  wet  clothes ;  then  bury  yourself  in  the  fern, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  will  get  warm  and  go  to 
sleep." 

However,  I  did  not  get  warm  as  soon  as  Yitalis  expected ; 
for  a  long  time  I  tossed  and  turned  on  my  bed  of  ferns,  too 
sorrowful,  too  unhappy,  to  be  able  to  sleep. 

Would  it  be  always  the  same  thing,  day  afier  day,  to  trudge 
onwards  beneath  the  rain,  without  resting,  to  sleep  in  a  barn, 
to  shiver  with  cold,  to  have  nothing  for  supper  but  a  bit  of 
dry  bread,  nobody  to  pity  me,  nobody  to  love  me,  never  again 
Mother  Barberin  ? 

As  I  was  brooding  sadly,  my  heart  swollen  and  my  eyes 
brimful  of  tears,  I  felt  a  warm  breath  on  my  face.  I  stretched 
out  my  hand,  and  it  met  Capi's  woolly  coat. 
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He  had  drawn  near  me  softly,  stealing  over  the  fern,  and 
he  was  smelling  at  me ;  he  sniffed  gently ;  his  breath  ran  over 
my  face  and  through  my  hair.  What  did  he  want  ?  He 
stretched  himself  presently  on  the  fern  close  by  me,  and  began 
to  lick  my  hands  gently. 

Quite  touched  by  the  caress,  I  half  raised  myself  and  kissed 
him  on  his  cold  nose.  He  gave  a  little  stifled  whine,  then 
quickly  laid  his  paw  in  my  hand  and  lay  still.  Then  I  forgot 
my  weariness  and  my  sorrows ;  my  choking  throat  was  re- 
lieved ;  I  breathed  once  again,  for  I  was  no  longer  alone ;  I 
had  a  friend. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MY  FIRST  APPEA&ANOE. 

The  following  day  saw  us  on  foot  at  an  early  hour.  There 
was  no  more  rain :  a  blue  sky,  and,  thanks  to  the  dry  wind 
which  had  blown  during  the  night,  there  was  very  little  mud. 
The  birds  were  singing  gayly  in  the  hedgerow  by  the  road, 
and  the  dogs  gambolled  round  us.  From  time  to  time  Capi 
rose  on  his  hind  legs,  and,  looking  me  right  in  the  face, 
uttered  a  couple  of  barks,  the  meaning  of  which  I  well  un- 
derstood. 

^*  Courage  I  courage !"  was  what  they  said.  He  was  a  most 
intelligent  dog,  who  not  only  understood,  but  could  make 
himself  understood.  Many  a  time  I  heard  people  say  that 
the  only  thing  he  wanted  was  speech.  But  I  never  thought 
so.  There  was  more  mind  and  expression  in  his  tail  alone 
than  in  most  people's  tongues  and  eyes.  In  any  case  speech 
would  have  been  superfluous  between  him  and  me :  from  the 
first  day  we  understood  each  other  at  once. 

As  I  had  never  left  my  village,  I  was  curious  to  see  a  town 
But  I  must  confess  that  Ussel  in  no  way  dazzled  me.  The 
old  turreted  houses,  which  are  no  doubt  the  delight  of 
archaeologists,  were  perfectly  uninteresting  to  me.  Truth  to 
say,  it  was  not  exactly  the  picturesque  element  that  I  was  in 
search  of.    An  idea  filled  my  head  and  clouded  my  eyes,  or 
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at  all  events  allowed  them  to  see  only  one  thing, — a  shoe* 
maker's  shop. 

M J  shoes !  the  shoes  promised  hj  Yitalis.  The  honr  was 
oome  to  put  them  on. 

Where  was  the  thrioe-hlessed  shop  which  was  to  snpply 
them  ?  This  was  the  shop  I  was  in  search  of:  all  the  rest — 
turrets,  ogives,  columns — ^had  no  interest  for  me. 

Thus  the  only  souvenir  which  remains  to  me  of  Ussel  is 
that  of  a  gloomy,  smoky  shop  near  the  market.  In  front  of 
it  there  were  displayed  old  guns,  a  coat  hraided  on  the  seams 
and  with  silver  epaulets,  ever  so  many  lamps,  and  in  the 
haskets  of  old  iron  a  quantity  of  padlocks  and  rusty  keys. 

We  had  to  go  down  three  steps  to  get  in,  and  then  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  large  room,  into  which  the  light  of  the  sun  had 
most  assuredly  never  penetrated  since  the  roof  had  been  laid 
on  the  house. 

How  could  such  beautiful  things  as  shoes  be  sold  in  such 
a  frightM  place  ?  Yitalis,  however,  knew  what  he  was  about 
in  coming  to  this  shop,  and  I  soon  had  the  happiness  of  in- 
serting my  feet  in  hobnailed  boots  that  weighed  ten  times  as 
heavy  as  the  wooden  shoes. 

My  master's  generosity  did  not  stop  there.  After  the 
shoes  he  bought  me  a  jacket  of  blue  velvet,  woollen  trousers, 
and  a  felt  hat, — in  a  word,  all  that  he  had  promised  me. 

Velvet  for  me,  who  had  never  worn  anything  but  coarse 
linen  I  shoes  and  a  hat,  when  my  sole  head-covering  had  been 
my  hair  !  Certainly  he  was  the  best  man  in  the  world,  the 
richest  and  the  most  generous.  It  is  true  that  the  velvet 
was  rusty  and  the  cloth  threadbare ;  it  is  equally  true  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  tell  the  original  color  of  the  hat, 
so  much  rain  and  dust  had  it  gone  through.  But,  dazzled  by 
so  much  splendor,  I  was  insensible  to  the  imperfections  which 
their  magnificence  concealed. 

I  was  in  a  hurry  to  put  on  these  fine  clothes ;  but  before 
giving  them  to  me  Yitalis  subjected  them  to  a  transformation 
which  astonished  me  grievously. 

On  returning  to  our  inn,  he  took  a  pair  of  scissors  out  of 
his  bag  and  cut  off  the  legs  of  the  trousers  at  the  knees. 

As  I  looked  at  him  with  wondering  eyes,  ^*  The  only  reascin 
why  I  do  this,"  he  said,  '*  is  that  you  may  look  different  from 
anybody  else.     We  are  in  France,  so  I  dress  you  as  an  Italian. 
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If  we  go  to  Italy,  as  we  probably  sliall,  I  will  dress  you  as  a 
Frenchman." 

As  this  explanation  in  no  way  lessened  my  astonishment, 
he  went  on : 

"What  are  we?  Artists,  are  we  not?  Comedians, — 
whose  aspect  alone  ought  to  excite  curiosity.  Do  you  believe 
that  if  we  were  to  go  out  on  the  public  square  dressed  like 
mere  townsfolk  or  peasants  we  should  attract  people  to  look 
at  us  and  to  gather  about  us  ?  No,  eh  ?  Know,  then,  that 
in  life  appearances  are  sometimes  indispensable.  It  is  a 
nuisance,  but  we  cannot  help  it." 

So  from  the  Frenchman  I  was  in  the  morning  I  was  turned 
into  an  Italian  before  night. 

My  trousers  ended  at  the  knee.  Yitalis  fastened  my  stock- 
ings with  red  strings  wound  all  round  my  leg^.  He  twisted 
more  ribbons  in  my  hat,  and  decorated  it  with  a  bunch  of 
artificial  flowers. 

I  do  not  know  what  other  people  may  have  thought  of  me, 
but  in  all  sincerity  I  must  declare  that  I  thought  myself 
superb  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  my  friend  Capi,  after  staring  at 
me  for  a  long  time,  held  out  his  paw  to  me  with  a  satisfied 
air. 

Gapi's  admiration  of  my  transformation  was  all  the  more 
agreeable  to  me  because,  while  I  was  putting  on  my  new 
clothes,  Joli  Coeur  had  placed  himself  before  me  and  was 
mimicking  all  my  movements  and  burlesquing  them.  My 
toilet  concluded,  he  put  his  arms  akimbo,  and,  throwing 
back  his  head,  began  to  laugh,  uttering  a  series  of  little 
mocking  cries. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  question  as  to  whether  monkeys 
laughed  is  an  interesting  scientific  problem.  I  think  that 
those  who  have  questioned  the  matter  are  mere  chamber 
savanUy  who  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  study  monkeys. 
For  my  part,  having  lived  a  long  time  in  Joli  CoDur's  com- 
pany, I  can  state  that  he  used  to  laugh,  and  that  moreover 
frequently,  in  a  manner  very  mortifying  to  me.  Without 
doubt,  his  laugh  was  not  exactly  that  of  a  human  being. 
However,  when  anything  excited  his  mirth,  the  comers  of 
his  mouth  were  drawn  back,  his  eyelids  wrinkled,  hb  jaws 
moved  rapidly,  and  his  black  eyes  seemed  to  give  forth  flames 
like  live  coals  when  they  are  blown  upon.    For  that  matter,  it 
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was  not  long  until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  these 
characteristic  signs  of  laughter  in  him  under  conditions  very 
hurtful  to  my  self-love. 

"  Now  that  you  are  equipped,"  said  Vitalis,  when  I  had 
put  on  my  hat.  "  we  must  go  to  work,  in  order  to  give  to- 
morrow, which  is  the  maiket-day,  a  performance  in  which 
you  will  make  your  first  appearance." 

I  asked  what  a  first  appearance  meant,  and  Vitalis  ex- 
plained to  me  that  it  meant  appearing  for  the  first  time  before 
the  public  as  an  actor. 

"  We  will  give  our  first  performance  to-morrow,"  he  said, 
'^  and  you  shall  figure  in  it.  Now  I  must  make  you  repeat 
the  part  I  intend  you  to  play." 

My  wondering  eyes  told  him  that  I  did  not  understand. 

"  1  mean  hf  part  the  share  you  will  have  to  take  in  the 
performance.  If  I  have  brought  you  away  with  me,  it  was 
not  i|[ierely  to  afford  you  the  pleasure  of  wtdking.  I  am  not 
rich  enough  for  that.  It  is  in  order  that  you  may  work ;  and 
your  work  will  consist  in  playing  comedies  with  my  dogs  and 
Joli  CoDur." 

"  But  I  do  not  know  how  to  play  a  comedy  I"  cried  I,  ter- 
rified. 

*'  That  is  precisely  the  reason  why  I  must  teach  it  to  you. 
You  do  not  imagine  that  it  is  natural  to  Capi  to  walk  so 
gracefully  on  his  hind  legs,  any  more  than  that  Dolce  skips 
for  her  own  amusement?  Capi  learned  to  stand  upright, 
and  Dolce  also  was  taught  to  skip.  They  have  had  to  work 
long  and  hard  to  acquire  these  accomplishments,  as  well  as 
those  which  make  them  clever  comedians.  Well,  then,  you 
too  must  work  to  learn  the  different  parts  which  you  will 
pli^  with  them.     So  let  us  get  to  work." 

I  had  at  this  epoch  but  primitive  ideas  of  work.  I 
thought  that  work  meant  digging,  or  cutting  down  a  tree,  or 
hewing  stones ;  and  I  had  no  conception  of  anything  else. 

*'  The  piece  we  are  about  to  perform,"  continued  Yitalis, 
''  is  caUed  ^Monsieur  Joli  Ooeurs  servants ;  or,  the  greatest 
doU  u  not  the  one  you  think"  The  plot  is  this :  Monsieur 
Joli  Coeur  has  had  up  to  this  date  a  servant  with  whom  he 
is  very  well  pleased.  This  is  Capi.  But  Capi  is  getting  old, 
and  Monsieur  Joli  Coeur  wants  a  new  servant  Capi  takes 
upon  himself  to  procure  one.     But  he  does  not  choose  a  dog 
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for  Ilia  Bucceflsor.     It  is  a  young  boy, — a  peasant  called 
Remi." 

"Like  me r 

"  Not  like  you,  but  you  yourself.  You  arrive  from  your 
▼ills^  to  enter  the  service  of  Joli  Cceur/' 

**  Monkeys  don't  have  servants." 

"  In  comedies  they  have.  So  you  arrive,  and  Monsieur 
Joli  Coeur  finds  that  you  are  nothii^  better  than  a  fool." 

"  There  is  nothing  amusing  in  that" 

"  What  is  that  to  you,  since  it  is  to  be  laughed  at  ?  Now, 
picture  yourself  in  reality  coming  home  as  a  servant  to  a 
gentleman's  house,  and  that  you  are  told,  for  example,  to 
lay  the  doth :  there  is  the  one  that  is  to  be  used  in  our  per- 
formance.    Come  forward  and  arrange  the  table." 

There  was  the  table,  and  on  it  were  plates,  a  glass,  a  knife, 
a  fork,  and  white  table-linen.  How  was  all  that  to  be 
arranged? 

As  I  put  this  question  to  myself,  standing  with  my  arms 
outstretched,  leaning  forward,  with  my  mouth  open,  not 
knowing  where  to  begin,  my  master  clapped  his  hands, 
shouting  with  laughter. 

"  Bravo  I"  said  he,  "  bravo  1  it  is  perfect ;  the  expression 
of  your  features  is  excellent  The  boy  I  had  before  you 
used  to  put  on  a  sly  look  that  had  all  the  air  of  saying, 
'  You  will  see  how  well  I  shall  play  the  blockhead.'  Yours 
says  nothing  at  all ;  there  you  are ;  your  simplicity  is  admi- 
rable." 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  am  to  do." 

"  And  it  is  just  therein  that  your  excellence  lies.  By  to- 
morrow, in  a  few  days  hence,  you  will  know  perfectly  what 
you  have  to  do.  Then  you  must  recall  the  embarrassment 
you  feel  now,  and  feign  to  be  what  you  are  no  longer.  If 
you  can  reproduce  the  same  expression  of  feature  and  the 
same  attitude,  I  prophesy  a  complete  success  for  you.  Con- 
sider what  the  character  is  in  the  play, — a  young  peasant  who 
has  seen  nothine  and  knows  nothing:  he  arrives  at  a  monkey's 
house  and  finds  himself  to  be  more  ignorant  and  awkward  than 
the  monkey ;  hence  the  second  name  of  the  play, '  The  great" 
eat  doU  is  not  the  one  you  think  J  More  stupid  than  Joli  Cceur, 
— that  is  your  part  To  play  it  to  perfection  you  will  only 
have  to  remain  as  you  were  at  that  moment ;  but,  as  that  is 
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impossible,  you  must  only  remember  what  yon  have  been, 
and  try  to  become  by  art  what  you  no  longer  naturally 
are." 

"  Monsieur  Joli  Coeur's  Servant"  was  not  a  long  piece,  only 
requiring  about  twenty  minutes  for  its  performance ;  but  our 
rehearsal  lasted  nearly  three  hours.  Yitalis  made  us — ^the 
dogs  as  well  as  myself — be^n  again  twice,  four  times,  ten 
times  over,  the  same  thing.  They  indeed  had  forgotten  some 
parts  of  their  rdles,  and  needed  to  be  taught  them  over  again. 

Then  it  was  that  I  witnessed  with  wonder  the  patience  and 
gentleness  of  our  master.  It  was  not  so  that  animals  were 
treated  in  my  Tillage,  where  oaths  and  blows  were  the  only 
means  employed  in  their  education. 

As  for  him,  no  matter  how  long  the  rehearsal  was  prolonged, 
he  never  once  got  angry,  never  once  swore. 

'^  Now  begin  again,''  he  used  to  say,  sternly,  when  what 
he  wanted  had  not  been  successfully  done.  "  That  is  bad, 
Capi ;  you  are  not  paying  attention.  Joli  Coeur,  you  shall  be 
scolded." 

And  this  was  all ;  nevertheless,  it  was  enough. 

"  Well,"  he  said  to  me,  when  the  rehearsal  was  over,  "  do 
you  think  you  will  grow  accustomed  to  playing  comedies?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Does  that  tire  you  ?" 

"  No ;  it  amuses  me." 

"  Then  all  will  go  well ;  you  are  intelligent,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  still  more  important,  have  a  power  of  attention ;  with 
attention  and  docility  anything  can  be  done.  Look  at  my 
dogs  and  compare  them  with  Joli  Coeur :  Joli  Coeur  has  per- 
haps more  vivacity  and  intelligence,  but  he  has  not  docility. 
He  learns  quickly,  but  he  forgets  just  as  fast ;  moreover,  he 
never  takes  any  pleasure  in  doing  what  he  is  asked;  he 
would  willingly  rebel,  and  he  is  always  vexatious.  It  is  his 
nature,  and  that  is  why  I  do  not  get  angry  with  him.  The 
monkey  has  not,  like  the  dog,  a  feeling  of  duty,  and  he  is 
his  inferior  in  that  respect    Do  you  understand  that?" 

•*  I  think  I  do." 

"  Be  attentive,  then,  my  boy ;  be  docile.  Whatever  you 
have  to  do,  let  it  be  the  best  you  can  do.  In  life,  all  depends 
upon  that." 

As  we  were  chatting  thus,  I  was  bold  enough  to  tell  him 
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what  had  astonished  me  most  during  this  rehearsal, — which 
was  the  unyielding  patience  he  had  shown,  not  only  with  Joli 
CcBur  and  the  dogs,  hut  with  myself. 

With  a  gentle  smile  he  replied,  '^  It  is  easy  to  see  that  you 
have  lived  hitherto  with  peasants  who  treat  animals  harshly 
and  who  helieve  that  they  ought  to  he  driven,  with  the  stick 
ever  ready.  It  is  a  woftil  error;  you  get  very  little  by 
brutality,  while  you  gain  a  great  deal,  not  to  say  everything, 
by  kindness.  For  myself,  I  have  made  my  animals  what  they 
are  simply  by  never  getting  angry  with  them.  If  I  had  beaten 
them  they  would  be  timid  ;  and  timidity  paralyzes  the  intel- 
lect Moreover,  by  allowing  myself  to  lose  my  temper  with 
them,  I  should  not  be  what  I  am,  nor  should  I  have  learned 
this  invincible  patience  which  has  won  for  me  your  confidence. 
What  you  teach  others  is  a  lesson  for  yourself  too.  My  dogs 
have  given  me  as  many  lessons  as  they  have  had  from  me. 
I  have  developed  their  intellect;  they  have  formed  my 
character." 

All  this  seemed  so  strange  to  me  that  I  began  to  laugh. 

"  You  find  it  very  ridiculous,  do  you  not,  that  a  dog  should 
give  lessons  to  a  man  ?  and  yet  there  is  nothing  more  true. 
Think  a  little :  do  you  aUow  that  a  dog  submits  to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  madter?" 

"  Oh,  certainly." 

"  Then  you  will  understand  that  the  master  is  obliged  to 
watch  over  himself  when  he  is  engaged  on  the  training  of  a 
dog.  Suppose,  therefore,  for  a  moment,  that  while  teaching 
Capi  I  allowed  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  anger  and  passion, 
what  would  Capi  have  done  ?  he  would  have  contracted  the 
habit  of  ill  temper  and  passion  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  be- 
come corrupted  by  my  example.  A  dog  is  almost  always  the 
reflection  of  his  master ;  see  one  and  you  see  the  other.  Show 
me  your  dog  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are.  The  brigand's 
dog  is  a  scamp ;  the  thief  has  a  thief  The  unintelligent 
clown  has  a  rude  brute  of  a  dog ;  the  courteous  and  affable 
man  has  an  amiable  dog." 

My  comrades,  the  dogs  and  the  monkey,  had  this  great 
advantage  over  me,  that  they  were  used  to  appearing  in 
public,  so  that  they  saw  the  morrow  arrive  without  fear.  All 
that  they  had  to  do  was  to  repeat  what  they  had  already  done 
a  hundred  times,  perhaps  a  thousand  times.  But  I  was  far 
c       d  6 
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from  having  their  easy  assurance.  What  would  Yitalis  say 
if  I  played  my  part  hadly  ?  what  would  the  audience  say  ? 

This  uneasy  thought  prevented  me  sleeping,  and  when  I 
did  sleep  I  saw  in  my  dreams  people  who  were  holding  their 
sides  with  laughter  at  me,  turning  me  into  ridicule. 

Thus  I  felt  very  nervous  when  leaving  our  inn  to  repair  to 
the  market-place,  where  our  performance  was  to  take  place. 

Yitalis  led  the  van,  his  head  erect,  his  chest  expanded,  and 
he  kept  time  with  his  feet  and  arms  as  he  played  a  waltz  on  a 
metal  fife.  After  him  came  Capi,  on  whose  back  Monsieur 
Joli  Coeur  was  displayed  at  his  ease,  attired  in  the  costume 
of  an  English  general,  red  coat  and  trousers  braided  with 
gold,  and  a  crush  hat  with  a  large  plume. 

Then,  at  a  respect-M  distance,  Zerbino  and  Dolce  followed, 
walking  abreast.  I,  last  of  all,  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
procession,  which,  thanks  to  the  order  of  march  directed  by 
our  master,  took  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  street.  But 
what  attracted  even  more  attention  than  the  pomp  of  our 
march  past  was  the  piercing  sounds  of  the  fife,  which  roused 
the  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ussel  as  it  penetrated  in 
the  very  cellars  of  their  houses ;  they  ran  to  their  doors  to 
see  us  pass,  and  the  blinds  of  all  the  windows  were  pulled  up. 

A  few  children  turned  to  follow  us ;  some  wondering  peas- 
ants joined  them,  and  by  the  time  we  had  reached  the  square 
we  had  around  and  behind  us  a  regular  procession. 

Our  theatre  was  very  soon  prepared ;  it  consisted  of  a  rope 
fastened  to  four  trees  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  large  square, 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  placed  ourselves. 

The  first  part  of  the  performance  consisted  of  various  tricks 
gone  through  by  the  dogs,  but  what  these  tricks  were  I  could 
not  say,  busy  as  I  was  in  repeating  my  part,  and  disturbed  by 
anxiety.  All  that  I  can  recollect  is  that  Vitally  had  laid  aside 
his  fife  and  had  replaced  it  by  a  violin,  with  which  he  accom- 
panied the  dogs'  feats,  sometimes  with  dance-music,  and  again 
with  soft  sweet  melodies. 

The  crowd  was  rapidly  gathering  round  our  ropes,  and, 
while  I  looked  round  mechanically  rather  than  with  any  fixed 
intention,  I  saw  nothing  but  a  multitude  of  eyeballs  which, 
all  fixed  upon  us,  seemed  as  if  they  were  shooting  forth 
rays. 

The  first  piece  over,  Capi  took  a  wooden  bowl  in  his  teeth 
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and,  walking  on  his  hind  legs,  began  to  make  the  circuit  of 
the  "distinguished  audience."  When  the  pence  were  not 
dropping  into  the  bowl  he  stopped,  and,  placing  it  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle  out  of  reach  of  the  hands,  he  laid  his  two 
fore-paws  on  the  recalcitrant  spectator,  barked  two  or  three 
times,  and  tapped  on  the  pocket  he  wanted  to  open. 

Thereupon  arose  cries,  jokes,  and  raillery  among  the  crowd. 

"  That  poodle  is  cunning ;  he  can  tell  those  who  have  their 
pockets  well  lined."  "  Put  your  hand  in  your  pocket."  "  He 
will  give  something."  "  He  won't."  "  Your  uncle's  legacy 
will  give  it  all  back  to  you."  And  at  last  the  purse  was 
forthcoming  from  the  hidden  depths. 

Meantime,  Y italis,  not  saying  a  word,  but  never  taking  his 
eyes  from  the  wooden  bowl,  played  merry  tunes  on  the  violin, 
which  he  raised  and  lowered  according  to  the  meaisure, 

Capi  soon  came  back  to  his  master,  proudly  bearing  the 
bowl  well  full. 

Now  it  was  my  turn  and  Joli  Coeur's  to  appear  on  the 
scene. 

''  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Yitalis,  gesticulating  with 
his  bow  in  one  hand  and  his  violin  in  the  other,  "  we  are 
about  to  continue  the  entertainment  with  a  charming  comedy, 
entitled  '  Monsieur  Joli  CoBur^$  Servant ;  or^  the  greatest  doU 
tf  not  the  one  you  think?  A  man  like  me  does  not  degrade 
himself  by  praising  his  plays  and  his  actors  beforehand. 
Therefore  I  only  say  one  thing  to  you :  open  your  eyes  and 
your  ears,  and  get  ready  your  hands  to  applaud." 

What  he  called  a  charming  comedy  was  in  reality  a  panto- 
mime,— ^that  is  to  say,  a  piece  played  by  gestures  and  not  by 
words ;  and  well  it  might  be,  for  the  good  reason  that  the  two 
chief  actors,  Joli  Coeur  and  Capi,  did  not  know  how  to  speak, 
and  that  the  third — who  was  myself — would  have  been  quite 
incapable  of  uttering  two  words. 

ETowever,  to  render  the  acting  of  the  comedians  more  easy 
of  comprehension,  Yitalis  accompanied  it  with  a  few  words 
explaining  in  advance  the  situations  of  the  piece.  Thus, 
while  playing  a  military  air  in  a  loud  key,  he  announced  the 
entry  of  Monsieur  Joli  Cosur,  an  English  general,  who  had 
won  his  rank  and  fortune  in  the  Indian  wars.  Until  lately 
Monsieur  Joli  Coeur  had  had  Capi  alone  as  a  servant,  but 
henceforward  he  wished  to  have  a  man  to  wait  on  him.    His 
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meaDB  allowed  this  lozuiy ;  animalB  had  been  long  enough 
the  slaves  of  men  ;  it  was  time  that  all  that  was  changed. 

While  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  this  domestic,  General 
Joli  CoBur  strutted  to  and  fro,  smoking  his  cigar :  the  way  in 
which  he  puffed  his  smoke  in  the  people's  faces  was  well 
worth  seeing. 

The  general  became  impatient  at  last,  and  began  to  roll  his 
eyes  like  a  person  getting  angry ;  he  bit  his  lips  and  stamped 
the  ground  with  his  feet 

At  the  third  stamp  I  was  to  enter  on  the  scene,  led  by 
Capi.  Had  I  forgotten  my  part  the  dog  would  have  reminded 
me  of  it.  At  the  proper  moment  he  gave  me  his  paw  and 
led  me  up  to  the  general. 

The  latter,  on  catching  sight  of  me,  threw  up  his  arms  with 
a  look  of  despair.  What  1  that  the  servant  who  is  provided 
for  me  ?  Then  he  came  up  dose  to  me,  looked  in  my  face 
with  derision,  and  walked  all  round  me,  shrug^ng  his  shoul- 
ders. 

His  face  was  so  comical  altogether  that  every  one  burst  out 
laughing.  It  was  plain  that  he  took  me  for  an  utter  fool,  and 
that  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  spectators.  The  piece  wa87>f 
course  constructed  to  show  off  my  awkwardness  under  every 
aspect.  In  every  scene  I  was  to  commit  some  new  stupidity, 
while  Joli  Cceur,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  find  opportunities 
of  displaying  his  intelligence  and  skill. 

After  having  examined  me  at  length,  the  general,  taking 
pity  on  me,  had  breakfast  served  for  me. 

'^  The  general  thinks,"  said  Yitalis,  '^  that  when  this  boy 
has  eaten  something  he  will  not  be  so  stupid.  We  are  now 
about  to  see  how  that  will  be.*' 

And  I  seated  myself  before  a  little  table  on  which  the  cloth 
was  laid :  a  napkin  was  placed  on  my  plate. 

What  was  this  napkin  for  ?  Capi  made  signs  to  me  that  I 
was  expected  to  use  it.  But  how  ?  After  thinking  for  a 
long  time,  I  blew  my  nose  in  it. 

Thereupon  the  general  absolutely  writhed  with  laughter, 
and  Capi  fell  flat  on  his  back,  with  his  four  feet  in  the  air, 
overcome  at  my  stupidity. 

Seeing  that  I  was  wrong,  I  once  more  stared  at  the  napkin, 
as  if  questioning  myself  how  it  was  to  be  used.  At  last  an 
idea  inspired  me.     I  rolled  it  up  and  made  a  necktie  of  it. 
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Fresh  laughter  firom  the  general,  another  tumble  from 
GapL 

And  80  matters  went  on,  until  the  general,  losing  ali 
patience,  pulled  me  out  of  my  seat,  sat  down  in  my  place,  and 
ate  the  breakfast  intended  for  me. 

But  the  general  was  the  one  who  knew  how  to  use  a  napkin : 
with  what  grace  he  fastened  it  in  a  button-hole  of  his  uni- 
form coat  and  spread  it  out  on  his  knees !  with  what  elegance 
he  broke  his  bread  and  drank  out  of  his  glass  I 

But  his  good  manners  produced  their  crowning  and  irre- 
sistible effect  when,  having  done  his  breakfast,  he  demanded 
a  toothpick,  and  passed  it  rapidly  among  his  teeth.     Then  it 
was  that  the  applause  broke  forth  on  aJl  sides,  and  the  per 
formance  wound  up  with  a  triumph. 

How  intelligent  the  monkey  was !  how  stupid  the  servant ! 

On  returning  to  our  inn  Yitalis  paid  me  that  compliment, 
and  I  was  already  so  much  of  a  comedian  as  to  be  proud  of 
the  eulogium. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

I  LSARN  HOW  TO  BSAB. 

Test  were  unquestionably  comedians  of  the  greatest 
talent,  these  members  of  Signer  Yitalis's  troupe, — I  speak  of 
the  dogs  and  the  monkey, — but  their  talent  was  not  very 
varied.  As  soon  as  three  or  four  performances  had  been 
given  their  programme  was  exhausted,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  repeat  it.  Hence  arose  the  necessity  we  were 
under  of  not  remaining  long  in  any  one  town.  So  it  came 
tbat  three  days  after  our  arrival  in  Ussel  we  were  obliged  to 
take  the  road  again.     But  whither  ? 

I  was  now  familiar  enough  with  my  master  to  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  this  question. 

"  Do  you  know  the  country  ?"  he  replied,  looking  at  me. 

«  No.^' 

" Then  why  do  you  ask  where  we  are  going?" 

"  In  order  to  know " 

6* 
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"To  know  what?" 

I  stood  Donplofised,  without  a  word  to  Bay,  stariDg  at  the 
white  road  that  stretdbed  awaj  before  U8  in  the  hollow  of  a 
wooded  Tallej. 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  yon,"  he  continued,  "  that  we  are  going 
to  Aurillac,  and  after  that  to  Bordeaux,  and  from  Bordeaux 
to  the  Pyrenees,  what  wiser  would  you  be  for  that?'* 

"  But  you — ^you  know  the  country,  then  ?" 

"  I  never  was  here  before." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  where  we  are  going  ?" 

He  looked  at  me  searchingly  for  a  long  tune. 

"  You  cannot  read — eh,  can  you  ?" 

"  No." 

'<  Do  you  know  what  a  book  is  ?" 

"  Yes ;  people  take  books  to  mass  to  say  their  prayers  with 
when  they  are  not  telling  their  beads.  I  have  seen  these 
books,  and  fine  ones  too,  with  pictures  inside  and  leather  all 
around  them." 

"  Qood  1  so  you  understand  that  prayers  can  be  put  in  a 
book?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Other  things  can  be  put  in  books  too.  When  you  say 
your  beads  you  say  the  words  your  mother  has  spoken  in 
your  ears,  and  which  from  your  ears  have  gone  into  your  brain 
to  return  again  by  your  tongue  when  you  call  them.  Well, 
those  who  say  their  prayers  out  of  books  do  not  draw  the 
words  of  which  these  prayers  are  composed  from  their  mem- 
ory, but  take  them  with  their  eyes  from  the  books  in  which 
they  have  been  placed ;  that  is  to  say,  they  read." 

"  I  have  seen  people  read,"  said  I,  in  a  proud  tone,  as  of 
one  who  is  no  fool  and  who  knows  perfectly  what  he  b  being 
told  about 

"  What  is  done  with  prayers  can  be  done  with  everything 
else  as  well.  You  will  find  in  a  book,  which  I  will  show  you 
when  we  sit  down  to  rest,  the  names  and  history  of  the  coun- 
tries we  pass  through.  Men  who  have  either  lived  in  or 
have  travelled  through  these  countries  have  written  down  in 
this  book  of  mine  tdl  that  they  saw  or  learned.  So  that  I 
have  only  to  open  it  and  read,  in  order  to  know  these  coun- 
tries. I  see  them  as  if  I  were  looking  at  them  with  my  own 
eyes ;  I  learn  their  hbtory  as  if  it  were  being  told  to  me." 
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I  had  been  reared  like  a  thorough  savage  who  has  no  idea 
of  ciyilized  life.  These  words  were  to  me  a  sort  of  revelar 
tion,  confused  at  first,  but  which  afterwards,  little  bj  little, 
became  clear. 

It  was,  for  all  that,  a  fact  that  I  had  been  sent  to  school. 
But  this  had  been  only  for  one  month,  and  during  this  month 
a  book  had  not  once  been  placed  in  my  hands,  no  one  had 
ever  spoken  to  me  of  reading  or  writii^,  nor  had  I  been 
given  a  single  lesson  6f  any  sort  whatever. 

One  must  not  come  to  the  conclusion  from  what  takes 
place  nowadays  in  the  schools  that  what  I  am  saying  cannot 
be  true.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  there  were  a  great 
number  of  communes  in  France  which  had  no  schools,  and 
even  in  those  communes  where  they  did  exist  there  were 
some  which  were  directed  by  masters  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another, — because  they  knew  nothing,  or  because  they  had 
something  else  to  do, — gave  no  instruction  whatever  to  the 
children  intarusted  to  them. 

This  was  the  case  with  our  village  schoolmaster.  Did  he 
know  anything  ?  Perhaps  he  did ;  and  I  do  not  want  to 
bring  an  accusation  of  ignorance  against  him.  But  the  truth 
remains  that  while  I  was  with  him  he  gave  not  the  smallest 
lesson  either  to  my  companions  or  to  myself.  He  had  some- 
thing else  to  do :  he  made  wooden  shoes.  He  was  always 
working  at  them,  and  from  morning  to  night  the  shavings  of 
walnut  and  beech  wood  were  flying  on  all  sides.  He  never 
spoke  to  us,  save  to  talk  of  our  parents,  of  the  cold,  or  of  the 
rain,  but  never  a  syllable  of  reading  or  arithmetic.  He 
handed  that  over  to  his  daughter,  to  whom  his  ftmctions  were 
deputed,  and  who  should  have  taught  us.  But,  as  she  was 
a  sempstress  by  trad^,  she  did  like  her  father,  and  while  he 
worked  his  plane,  or  his  scoop,  she  made  her  needle  go 
briskly. 

People  must  live,  and,  as  there  were  twelve  pupils  paying 
each  fiffcy  centimes  a  month,  six  francs  could  not  keep  two 
people  for  thirty  days.  The  wooden  shoes  and  the  sewing 
eked  out  what  th^  school  could  not  supply. 

I  had  therefore  learned  absolutely  nothing  at  school,  not 
even  my  letters. 

'^  Is  it  difficult  to  read  ?*'  I  asked  Vitalis,  after  walking  a 
long  way  buried  in  thought. 
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"  It  ia  difficult  for  blockheads,  and  still  more  difficult  for 
thoee  who  are  unwilliog.     Are  you  a  blockhead?" 

'*  I  doii*t  know ;  bat  I  think  if  yon  wonld  be  good  enon^ 
to  teach  me  how  to  read,  I  ahonld  not  be  an  willing." 

'^  Well,  we  shall  see :  we  have  time  before  as." 

Time  before  us?  Why  not  begin  at  once?  I  did  not 
know  how  difficult  it  was  to  leam  how  to  read,  and  I  fancied 
I  was  to  open  a  book  straight  off  and  see  what  was  in  it 
The  following  day,  as  we  went  along,  I  saw  my  master  stoop 
and  pick  up  on  the  road  a  piece  of  board  half  covered  with 
dust. 

«  This  is  the  book  from  which  you  will  leam  to  read,"  he 
said  to  me. 

A  book  1 — that  board  ?  I  looked  at  him,  to  see  if  he  were 
not  laughing  at  me.  Then,  as  I  saw  he  was  serious,  I  noticed 
attentively  what  he  had  picked  up. 

It  was  indeed  a  board, — a  plank  of  beech  wood  as  long  as 
my  arm,  about  as  broad  as  both  my  hands,  and  perfectly 
smooth.  There  was  no  inscription  upon  it, — no  pattern. 
How  read  on  this  board,  and  what  was  there  to  be  read  ? 

*'  That  has  set  you  thinking,"  said  Yitalis,  laughing. 

'*  Are  you  making  fun  of  me  ?" 

"  Never,  my  boy.  Ridicule  may  be  of  use  to  reprove  a 
vicious  disposition ;  but  if  brought  to  bear  upon  ignorance  it 
is  a  sign  of  stupidity  in  the  person  who  employs  it  Wait 
until  we  reach  that  thicket  of  trees  down  there.  We  will 
rest  there,  and  you  shall  see  how  I  mean  to  teach  you  to  read 
with  this  bit  of  wood." 

We  soon  reached  the  dump  of  trees,  and,  laying  down  our 
knapsacks,  we  seated  ourselves  upon  the  turf,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  green  i^ain,  and  in  which  the  daisies  were 
showing  themselves  here  and  there.  Joli  Goeur,  freed  from 
his  chain,  climbed  up  a  tree,  and  shook  the  branches  one 
after  another  as  if  to  bring  down  nuts,  while  the  dogs,  more 
peaceable,  and  more  wearied  too,  curled  themselves  up  around 
us. 

Then  Yitalis,  drawing  a  knife  from  his  pocket,  cut  a  slip 
from  the  board,  trying  to  make  it  as  thin  as  possible.  Having 
succeeded,  he  polished  this  slip  on  both  sides,  for  its  whole 
length ;  that  done,  he  cut  it  in  litUe  squares,  so  that  it  gave 
him  a  dozen  little  flat  bits  of  equal  size. 
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I  never  took  my  eyes  off  Idm,  bnt  I  confess  that,  notwith- 
standing my  mental  exertions,  I  could  not  in  the  least  under- 
stand how  he  was  going  to  make  a  book  with  these  little  bits 
of  wood ;  for,  ignorant  as  I  was,  I  knew  that  a  book  is  com- 
posed of  a  certain  number  of  leaves  of  paper,  on  which  black 
characters  are  traced.  Where  were  the  leaves  of  paper,  and 
where  were  the  black  characters? 

'*  Upon  each  of  these  little  bits  of  wood,"  he  said,  ^'  I  will 
carve,  to-morrow,  with  the  point  of  my  knife,  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  Thus  you  will  have  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and 
when  you  know  them  well,  without  a  mistake,  so  as  to  recog- 
nize them  at  once,  you  will  join  them  together  so  as  to  form 
words.  When  you  can  thus  form  the  words  that  I  tell  you, 
you  will  be  able  to  read  out  of  a  book." 

I  soon  had  my  pockets  filled  with  a  collection  of  little  bits 
of  wood.  But  to  know  how  to  read  was  another  affair : 
things  did  not  progress  quickly  then,  and  there  even  came  a 
time  when  I  regretted  having  wished  to  learn  how  to  read  at 
all.  I  must,  however,  say,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  this  re- 
gret was  not  inspired  by  idleness,  but  by  pride. 

While  teaching  me  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  Yitalis  had 
thought  that  he  might  at  the  same  time  teach  Capi.  Since 
the  dog  had  got  the  figures  of  the  hours  into  his  head,  why 
should  he  not  learn  his  letters  too  ?  So  we  took  our  lessons 
together.  I  became  Capi's  class-fellow,  or  the  dog  had  become 
mine,  whichever  way  you  like. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Capi  was  not  to  name  the  letters 
he  saw,  since  he  could  not  speak ;  but  when  our  bits  of  wood 
were  laid  out  on  the  grass,  he  was  to  pick  out  with  his  paw 
each  letter  as  our  master  named  it. 

At  first  I  had  made  more  rapid  progress  than  he ;  but,  if 
I  had  a  quicker  intelligence,  he  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
surer  memory  :  a  thing  once  well  learned  was  to  him  a  thing 
known  forever.  He  never  forgot  it,  and,  as  he  had  no  distrac- 
tions of  mind,  he  never  hesitated  and  nevef  made  mistakes. 
Then  when  I  found  myself  at  fault  my  master  never  failed 
to  say, ''  Gap!  will  know  how  to  read  before  Eemi."  And 
the  dog,  understanding,  no  doubt,  wagged  his  tail  with  an  air 
of  triumph. 

*'  More  stupid  than  an  animal  I"  said  Yitalis  another  time. 
'^  All  very  well  in  a  comedy,  but  the  reality  is  disgraceful  " 
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This  stung  me  so  that  I  applied  myself  with  all  my  heart, 
and,  while  the  poor  dog  got  no  further  than  writing  his  name 
hy  sorting  out  the  four  letters  which  composed  it  from  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  I  at  last  got  far  enough  to  read  out 
of  a  book. 

'^Now  that  you  know  how  to  read  writing,"  said  Yitalis  to 
me,  "  would  you  like  to  learn  to  read  music  ?" 

"  When  I  know  how  to  read  music,  shall  I  be  able  to  sing 
like  your 

"  So  you  want  to  sing  like  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  like  you ;  I  know  that's  impossible ;  but  just  to 
sing -" 

"It  gives  you  pleasure  to  hear  me  sing?" 

"The  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world.  The  nightingale 
sings  well,  but  you  sing  still  better,  it  seems  to  me.  And 
then  it  is  quite  different,  too :  when  you  sing  you  can  do 
what  you  like  with  me ;  you  make  me  want  to  ciy,  or  to 
laugh.  And  now  I  am  going  to  say  something  that  you  will 
think  very  silly :  when  you  sing  a  sweet  or  sad  air  it  seems 
to  take  me  badk  to  Mother  Barberin ;  it  is  of  her  I  think ;  I 
see  her  in  our  home ;  and  all  the  same  I  don't  understand 
the  words  you  say,  because  they  are  Italian." 

I  was  looking  at  him  as  I  spoke,  and,  thinking  that  I  saw 
his  eyes  fill  with  tears,  I  stopped  and  asked  him  if  it  dis- 
tressed him  to  hear  me  talk  thus. 

"  No,  child,"  said  he,  in  a  broken  voice :  "  you  do  not  dis- 
tress me :  very  far  from  it:  you  remind  me  of  my  youth,  of 
my  happy  time.  Content  yourself;  1  will  teach  you  to  sing ; 
and,  since  you  have  feeling,  you  too  will  draw  tears,  and  you 
will  be  applauded,  you  sh^l  see " 

He  stopped  all  of  a  sudden,  and  I  thought  the  reason  was 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  give  expression  to  his  feelings  on  the 
subject.  But  I  could  not  divine  the  reasons  which  restrained 
him.  It  was  not  until  much  later  on  that  I  learned  them, 
and  under  veiy  sad  circumstances, — terrible  circumstances 
for  me, — which  I  shall  relate  when  the  time  comes  for  my 
story  to  deal  with  them. 

The  very  next  day,  my  master  did  as  regards  music  what 
he  had  already  done  for  the  alphabet  \  that  is  to  say,  he  began 
cutting  little  bits  of  wood  which  he  engraved  with  the  point 
of  his  knife.     But  this  time  his  work  was  much  more  labo- 
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rions,  for  the  different  signs  necessary  to  the  notation  of 
music  present  more  complicated  combinations  than  the  alpha- 
bet. 

In  order  to  lighten  mj  pockets  he  utilised  both  faces  of 
the  squares  of  wood,  and,  after  having  marked  both  with  the 
five  Imes  which  represent  the  stave,  he  inscribed  on  one  side 
the  scale  of  G  and  on  the  other  the  scale  of  F.  When  all 
was  ready  the  lessons  began ;  and  I  confess  they  were  not 
less  hard  than  the  reading  had  been. 

More  than  once,  Yitalis,  so  patient  with  his  dogs,  got  angry 
with  me. 

"  With  an  animal,"  he  cried,  *'  one  restrains  one's  self,  be- 
cause one  knows  it  is  but  an  animal ;  but  you  will  be  the 
death  of  me." 

And  then  raising  his  hands  up  to  heaven  with  a  dramatic 
gesture,  he  let  them  fall  suddenly  upon  his  legs  with  a  sound- 
ing clap. 

Joli  Coeur,  who  took  pleasure  in  repeating  everything  that 
he  found  amusing,  had  faithfully  copied  this  gesture,  and, 
as  he  was  almost  always  present  at  my  lessons,  I  had  the 
mortification,  whenever  I  hesitated,  of  seeing  him  lift  his 
arms  up  to  heaven  and  then  let  them  fall  with  a  slap  on  his 
thighs. 

"  Joli  CoDur  himself  is  laughing  at  you,"  cried  Yitalis. 

Had  I  dared  I  should  have  made  answer  that  he  was 
laughing  as  much  at  the  teacher  as  at  the  pupil ;  but  respect, 
as  well  as  a  certain  vague  fear,  always  stopped  this  retort. 
When  Joli  Coeur  clapped  his  hands  with  a  mischievous 
grimace,  I  contented  myself  with  saying  it  in  a  low  voice, 
which,  up  to  a  certain  point,  made  the  mortification  less  pain- 
ful to  me. 

At  last,  and  after  more  or  less  trouble,  the  first  steps  were 
gained,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  singing  an  air  written 
by  Yitalis  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

On  that  day  he  did  not  clap  his  hands,  but  he  gave  me  two 
amicable  taps  on  the  cheeks,  declaring  that  if  I  went  on  like 
that  I  should  certainly  become  a  great  singer. 

These  studies,  be  it  understood,  were  not  completed  in  one 
day ;  and  for  weeks,  for  months,  my  pockets  were  constantly 
filled  with  these  little  bits  of  wood.  Moreover,  my  work  was 
not  regular,  like  that  of  a  child  who  attends  his  classes  in 
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school,  and  it  was  only  during  his  spare  moments  that  my 
master  could  give  me  lessons. 

Eyery  day  we  had  to  walk  a  stage,  which  was  more  or  less 
long  according  to  the  distances  the  villages  lay  &om  one  an- 
other. We  had  to  give  our  performances  everywhere  that 
there  was  a  chance  of  picking  up  money.  We  had  to  make 
the  dogs  and  Monsieur  Joli  Coaur  repeat  their  parts  \  we  had 
to  get  ready  our  hreakfast  and  our  dinner  ourselves ;  and  it 
was  only  when  all  this  was  done  that  there  was  any  thought 
of  music  or  reading, — most  frequently  when  we  had  halted 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree  or  on  top  of  a  heap  of  stones,  the  turf 
or  the  road  itself  serving  as  a  table  to  lay  my  bits  of  wood 
upon. 

This  education  was  in  no  way  like  that  which  so  many 
children  receive,  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  study,  and  who 
complain  notwithstanding  of  not  having  time  to  do  the  tasks 
that  they  are  given. 

But  I  must  say  that  there  is  one  thing  more  important  still 
than  the  time  spent  in  work,  and  that  is  the  diligence  which 
we  bring  to  it.  It  is  not  the  hour  we  spend  over  our  les- 
sons that  fixes  the  lesson  in  our  memories :  it  is  the  will  to 
learn. 

Luckily  I  was  able  to  control  my  will  without  allowing 
myself  to  be  too  frequently  carried  away  by  the  distractions 
which  surrounded  me. 

What  could  I  have  learned  if  I  had  only  been  able  to  work 
in  a  room,  my  ears  covered  with  my  two  hands,  my  eyes  fast- 
ened upon  a  book,  after  the  manner  of  some  students? 
Nothing !  for  we  had  no  room  in  which  to  shut  ourselves  up, 
and  while  walking  along  the  high-roads  I  had  to  look  before 
me,  under  pain  of  tumbling  on  my  nose. 

However,  I  learned  something,  and  at  the  same  time  1 
learned  to  make  long  marches,  which  was  not  less  useful  to 
me  than  Yitalis's  lessons.  I  was  a  stunted  child  while  I  was 
living  with  Mother  Barberin,  which  was  proveU  by  the  way 
they  talked  of  me :  "a  town  child,"  according  to  jBarberin  ; 
"  with  two  thin  legs  and  arms,"  according  to  Vitalis.  Now, 
living  with  my  master,  and  leading  his  open-air  life  of  hard- 
ship, my  arms  and  legs  grew  strong,  my  lungs  developed,  my 
skin  hardened,  and  I  became  capable  of  bearing  without  suf- 
fering cold  as  well  as  heat,  sun  as  well  as  rain,  pain,  privation, 
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and  &tagae.  This  apprenticeship  was  a  great  piece  of  good 
fortune  for  me :  it  enabled  me  to  withstand  the  harsh  and 
crushing  blows  which  later  during  my  youth  were  to  fall 
upon  me  with  severity. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OYER  HILL  AND  DALE. 

Ws  had  travelled  through  a  part  of  the  south  of  France, 
— ^Auvergne,  Vilay,  Vivarais,  Quercy,  Bouergue,  the  Ca- 
yennes, Languedoc.  Ours  was  the  most  simple  manner  of 
travelliiig :  we  went  straight  ahead,  and  when  we  approached 
a  village  which  in  the  distance  did  not  appear  too  poor  we 
prepared  to  make  a  triumphal  entry.  I  made  the  dogs' 
toilets,  putting  on  Dolce's  head-dress  and  Zerbino's  coat,  and 
fastening  a  green  patch  over  one  of  Capi's  eyes,  in  order  that 
he  might  play  the  part  of  an  old  cripple ;  last  of  all,  I  forced 
Joli  Codur  to  put  on  his  general's  tunic.  But  this  was  the 
most  difficult  part  of  my  task ;  for  the  ape,  knowing  very  well 
that  this  toilet  was  the  prelude  to  some  work  for  himself, 
defended  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and  invented  the  most 
absurd  antics  to  prevent  me  dressing  him.  Then  I  used  to 
call  Capi  to  my  assistance,  and,  by  his  vigilance,  sagacity,  and 
cunning,  he  very  rarely  failed  to  aefeat  the  monkey  s  schemes. 

The  troupe  in  full  dress,  Yitalis  took  his  fife,  and,  mar- 
shalling ourselves,  we  defiled  through  the  village.  If  the 
number  of  gasers  whom  we  drew  after  us  were  sufficient,  we 
gave  a  performance ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  too  insig- 
nificant to  hold  out  any  hopes  of  a  collection,  we  kept  on  our 
march.  In  the  towns  alone  we  remained  a  few  days,  and 
then  in  the  mornings  I  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  I  liked.  I 
took  Capi  with  me, — Capi  in  his  private  character,  be  it  un- 
derstood, without  his  theatrical  dress, — ^and  we  sauntered 
about  the  streets. 

Yitalis,  who  generally  kept  me  dose  to  himself,  then  threw 


the  bridle  on  mv  nock  willingly. 
"Since  fate,    he  said,  "wil! 


wills  that  you  should  ramble 
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through  France  at  an  age  when  other  children  are  at  school 
or  college,  open  your  eyes,  look  about  you,  and  learn.  When 
you  are  at  a  loss  to  know  anything,  when  you  see  anything 
that  you  do  not  understand,  if  you  have  any  questions  to  ask 
me,  do  so  without  fear.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  always  be  able 
to  answer  you,  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  everything ;  but 

?erhaps  I  may  be  able  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  sometimes, 
have  not  always  been  leader  of  a  troupe  of  performing 
animals,  and  I  have  learned  something  else  besides  what  is 
useful  at  the  present  moment  in  order  to  ^  introduce  Capi  or 
Monsieur  Joli  Coeur  to  the  distinguished  company.'  " 

"  What  then  ?" 

"  We  will  speak  of  that  later ;  for  the  present,  know  that 
a  showman  of  dogs  may  have  occupied  a  certain  position  in 
the  world,  and  understand  at  the  same  time  that  if  at  the 
present  you  are  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder  of  life,  you 
can,  if  you  choose,  by  degrees  reach  a  higher  one.  It  depends 
somewhat  on  circumstances,  but  mostly  on  yourself.  Listen 
to  my  lessons,  child,  and  heed  my  advice ;  and  later,  when 
you  are  grown  up,  you  will  think,  I  hope,  with  some  feeling, 
with  some  gratitude,  of  the  poor  musician  who  frightened 
you  so  terribly  when  he  took  you  away  from  your  foster- 
mother.  I  have  an  idea  of  my  own  that  our  meeting  will 
have  a  happy  result  for  you." 

What  could  have  been  the  position  of  which  my  master 
spoke  so  often  with  a  constrained  reserve  ?  This  question 
raised  my  curiosity  and  excited  my  brain.  If  he  had  once 
been  on  an  exalted  step  of  the  ladder  of  life,  as  he  said,  why 
was  he  now  upon  a  low  one  ?  He  maintained  that  I  could 
rise  if  I  chose, — I,  who  was  nothing,  and  who  knew  nothing, 
who  had  no  relations,  and  who  had  no  one  to  help  me.  Why, 
then,  had  he  himself  come  down  in  the  world  ? 

After  leaving  Auvergne,  we  went  down  into  the  causses  of 
Quercy, — thus  are  called  the  great  rugged  undulating  plains, 
where  the  eye  meets  scarcely  anything  but  barren  ground  and 
stunted  thickets.  No  country  could  be  more  sad,  more 
poverty-stricken.  And  what  deepens  the  impression  formed 
by  the  traveller  in  crossing  it,  is  that  water  is  scarcely  to  be 
seen  in  any  part  of  it, — no  rivers,  no  brooks,  no  ponds.  Here 
and  there  are  the  stony  beds  of  torrents,  but  they  are  empty ; 
the  waters  have  disappeared  into  chasms  and  have  vanished 
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UDdergronnd,  to  spring  up  again  farther  off  and  form  rivers 
or  springs. 

Ill  the  middle  of  this  plain,  parched  by  the  drought  at  the 
time  when  we  crossed  it,  stood  a  large  village  called  Bastide 
Marat.  We  passed  the  night  there  in  a  bam  belonging  to 
an  inn. 

"  Here/'  Yitalis  said  to  me  when  we  were  talking  in  the 
evening  before  going  to  bed,  "  here  in  this  country,  and  very 
likely  in  this  inn,  was  bom  a  man  who  has  caused  the  death 
of  thousands  of  soldiers,  and  who,  having  begun  life  as  a 
stable-boy,  became  a  prince  and  a  king.  His  name  was  Murat : 
the  people  have  made  a  hero  of  him,  and  this  village  has  been 
called  after  him.  I  used  to  know  him,  and  have  very  oft^en 
conversed  with  him." 

In  «pite  of  myself,  an  intermption  escaped  me : 

"  When  he  was  a  stable-boy  ?'* 

"  No,"  answered  Vitalis,  laughing ;  "  when  he  was  king. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  at  Bastide.  It  waa  at 
Naples  that  I  knew  him,  surrounded  by  his  court." 

"  Yon  have  known  a  king  1" 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  tone  of  my  exclamation  was 
exceedingly  funny,  for  my  master  again  burst  out  laughing, 
and  went  on  laughing  for  a  long  time. 

We  were  sitting  on  a  bench  in  front  of  the  stables,  leaning 
our  backs  against  the  wall,  which  still  retained  the  heat  of 
the  day.  The  grasshoppers  were  chirping  their  monotonous 
song  in  a  large  sycamore  which  spread  its  foliage  above  us. 
Opposite  to  us,  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  full  moon, 
which  had  just  risen,  was  peacefully  ascending  the  heavens. 
This  evening  was  as  refreshing  to  us  as  the  day  had  been 
scorching. 

"Would  you  like  to  go  to  sleep?"  asked  Vitalis;  "or 
would  you  rather  I  told  you  the  stoiy  of  King  Murat?" 

"  Oh,  the  story  of  the  king,  please  do." 

Then  he  related  that  long  stoiy  slowly,  and  for  several 
hours  we  did  not  move  from  our  bench,  he  speaking,  I  with 
my  eyes  fixed  on  his  face,  which  the  moon  was  illuminating 
with  its  pale  light. 

What  1  all  that  was  possible  ?  Not  only  possible,  but  even 
true. 

Before  then  I  had  not  had  any  idea  of  what  history  was. 
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Who  had  spoken  about  it  to  me?  Not  Mother  Barberin; 
for  she  surely  did  not  even  know  what  it  was.  She  was  bom 
at  Chavanon,  and  she  would  die  there.  Her  mind  had  never 
travelled  farther  than  her  eyes.  And  to  her  eyes  the  uni- 
verse wa3  comprised  in  the  country  which  was  bounded  by 
the  horizon  which  lay  before  her  from  the  top  of  Mont 
Audoze. 

My  master  had  seen  a  king ;  that  king  had  spoken  to  him. 
Who  then  had  my  master  been  when  he  was  young  ? 

And  how  had  he  become  what  I  saw  him  in  his  old  age  ? 

This  was  something,  without  doubt,  to  set  working  a  child- 
ish imagination  that  had  just  awakened  to  activity  and  that 
thirsted  for  the  marvellous. 


CHAPTER  EL 


I  MEET  A  QIANT  WITH  SEYSN-LEAGUED  BOOTS. 

My  memory  carries  me,  ailer  leaving  the  barren  country 
of  stony  ground  and  moors,  to  a  valley  ever  fresh  and  green, 
that  of  the  Dordogne,  into  which  we  descended  by  easy 
stages, — for  the  wealth  of  the  land  makes  that  of  its  inhab- 
itants, and  our  performances  were  numerous :  the  sous  fell 
readily  into  Capias  wooden  bowl. 

An  aerial  bridge,  light  as  if  it  were  upheld  in  the  mist  by 
gossamer  threads,  rises  above  a  broad  river  whose  sluggish 
waters  roll  quietly  along :  it  is  the  Cubzac  bridge,  and  the 
river  is  the  Dordogne. 

A  town  in  ruins,  with  moats,  grottos,  towers,  and  the 
cicada  singing  in  the  bushes  that  cling  here  and  there  among 
the  crumbling  walls  of  a  cloister, — such  is  Saint-Emilion. 

But  all  that  is  confusedly  entangled  in  my  memory,  while 
after  it  a  scene  presents  itself  which  stamped  its  impression 
forcibly  enough  to  be  retained  ever  since  and  reproduced  to- 
day  in  all  its  pristine  vividness. 

We  had  slept  at  a  rather  poor  village,  and  we  had  set  out 
again  in  the  morning  at  break  of  day.     We  had  been  walk- 
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ing  a  long  time  on  a  du^tj  high-road  bordered  by  vineyards, 
when  suddenly  our  gase,  nntU  then  enclosed  within  a  yine- 
bordered  path,  extended  fireely  over  an  immense  space,  jnst 
as  if  a  curtain  fell  from  before  us  at  the  touch  of  a  magic 
wand. 

A  broad  river  wound  gently  round  the  hill  that  we  had 
just  reached ;  and  away  beyond  this  river  the  house-tops  and 
spires  of  a  great  city  lay  scattered  even  to  the  haay  distance 
of  the  horizon.  What  a  collection  of  houses !  what  a  lot  of 
chimneys !  some  of  them  tall  and  slender,  springing  up  like 
columns,  vomiting  whirlwinds  of  black  smoke,  which,  flying 
off  at  the  will  of  the  wind,  hung  above  the  city  in  a  doud  of 
dark  vapor.  Upon  the  river,  in  the  middle  of  its  channel, 
and  all  along  a  line  of  quays,  numerous  ships  were  clustered, 
which,  like  forest-trees,  tangled  all  together  their  masts  and 
rigging,  their  sails  and  their  many-colored  flags,  which  floated 
on  the  breeze.  We  heard  dull  roarings,  the  clatter  of  iron- 
workers and  coppersmiths  hammering,  and  above  all  the 
tumultuous  sounds  produced  by  the  rattling  of  numerous 
vehicles,  which  we  saw  moving  here  and  there  upon  the 
quays. 

**  That  is  Bordeaux,'*  said  Yitalis  to  me. 

To  a  child  brought  up  like  me,  who  until  then  had  only 
seen  the  poor  village  of  Creuse  or  the  few  small  towns  that 
the  accident  of  the  road  had  brought  us  to,  it  was  fairy-like. 

Unconsciously,  my  feet  ceased  to  go ;  I  stood  motionless, 
staring  before  me  in  all  directions,  both  far  and  near. 

But  my  eyes  soon  fixed  themselves  on  one  point, — ^the  river 
and  the  ships  which  covered  it  In  truth,  a  confiised  move- 
ment was  going  on  there,  which  interested  me  all  the  more 
deeply  because  I  understood  absolutely  nothing  about  it. 

Some  ships,  their  sails  set,  were  gliding  down  the  river, 
leaning  slightly  over  to  one  side ;  others  were  coming  up  the 
stream.  There  were  some  that  remained  motionless  as  islands, 
and  there  were  also  some  which  were  turning  round  without 
my  being  able  to  see  what  made  them  turn ;  finally,  there 
were  others  which  without  rigging  or  sails,  but  with  a  funnel 
which  poured  out  torrents  of  smoke  into  the  sky,  moved 
about  rapidly,  going  every  way,  and  leaving  behind  them  fur- 
rows of  white  foam  upon  the  yellow-tinged  water. 

^^  It  is  high  tide,*'  said  Yitalis  to  me,  answering,  to  my  aa- 
e  6* 
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toDishment,  without  my  having  qnestioned  him ;  "  there  are 
some  ships  coming  in  after  long  voyages  on  the  high  seas ; 
they  are  those  whose  paint  is  dirty,  and  which  have,  as  it 
were,  a  rusty  appearance.  There  are  some  others  going  out 
of  port.  Those  that  you  see  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
swinging  round,  are  riding  at  anchor,  so  as  to  present  their 
hows  to  the  rising  tide.  Those  which  are  hurrying  ahout 
wrapped  in  clouds  of  smoke  are  steam-tugs.*' 

What  strange  words  these  were  to  me !  what  new  ideas  I 

By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  hridge  which  joins  La 
Bastide  to  Bordeaux,  Yitalis  had  not  had  time  to  answer  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  questions  that  I  wanted  to  put  to  him. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  never  made  a  long  stay  in  the 
towns  we  passed  on  our  way,  for  the  necessities  of  our  pro- 
gramme obliged  us  to  change  every  day  the  locality  of  our 
performances,  in  order  to  have  a  fresh  audience. 

With  actors  such  as  those  who  composed  *'  the  company  of 
the  illustrious  Signor  Yitalis**  the  repertory  could  not,  indeed, 
afford  much  variety,  and  when  we  had  played  '^  M.  Joli  Cceur's 
Servant,**  "  The  Death  of  the  General,*^  **  The  Good  Man*s 
Triumph,**  "  The  Invalid,'*  and  three  or  four  other  pieces,  it 
came  to  an  end,  our  actors  had  done  all  they  could ;  it  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  begin  again  "  The  Invalid"  or  '*  The 
Oood  Man's  Triumph"  before  spectators  who  had  not  seen 
these  pieces. 

But  Bordeaux  is  a  large  town,  where  audiences  might  be 
often  changed,  and  by  moving  from  one  part  of  the  city  to 
another  we  could  easily  give  three  or  four  performances  a  day 
without  having  people  calling  at  us,  as  happened  at  Cahors, 
"  It*s  always  the  same  thing,  over  and  over  again.'* 

From  Bordeaux  we  intended  to  go  to  Pau.  Our  itinerary 
took  us  across  that  great  desert  which  stretches  away  to  the 
Pyrenees  from  the  gates  of  Bordeaux,  and  which  is  called 
the  Landes. 

Although  I  was  no  longer  exactly  the  little  country  mouse 
that  the  fable  tells  of,  and  who  found  in  everything  he  saw  a 
cause  of  wonder,  admiration,  or  terror,  I  fell  at  the  outset  of 
this  journey  into  a  mistake  which  made  my  master  laugh, 
and  for  which  he  teased  me  all  the  way  until  our  arrival  at 
Pau. 

We  had  left  Bordeaux  about  seven  or  eight  days,  and,  aft;er 
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having  followed  at  first  the  banks  of  the  Ghffonne,  we  left  the 
river  at  Lanyon  and  had  taken  the  Mont  de  Marsan  road, 
which  cuts  across  country.  No  more  vines,  no  more  broad 
fields,  no  more  orchards;  only  heaths  and  pine  woods. 

The  houses  soon  became  fewer  and  poorer.  Then  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  plain,  with 
slight  undulations,  which  stretched  away  before  us  farther 
than  we  could  see.  Uncultivated  and  destitute  of  trees,  the 
landscape  looked  gray  in  the  distance,  but  dose  at  hand, 
on  either  side  of  our  path,  the  ground  was  covered  with  a 
velvety  moss-faded  heather  and  stunted  broom. 

*^  Here  we  are  in  the  Landes,"  said  Yitalis :  "  we  have 
twenty  or  five-and-twenty  leagues  to  walk  across  this  desert. 
Pat  all  your  courage  in  your  legs,  my  boy." 

It  was  not  only  one's  legs  that  needed  courage,  but  one's 
head  and  heart;  for,  tramping  along  this  road,  seemingly 
endless,  I  felt  myself  overcome  by  a  vague  sadness,  that 
approached  despair. 

Since  that  time  I  have  made  several  sea-voyages,  and 
always  whenever  I  have  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean,  without  a  sail  in  sight,  I  have  again  felt  that  inde- 
finable melancholy  which  seized  upon  me  in  these  solitudes. 

As  upon  the  ocean,  our  eyes  looked  away  to  the  horizon, 
lost  in  autumnal  mists,  without  seeing  anything  but  the  gray 
plain,  which,  flat  and  monotonous,  stretched  itself  out  before 
us. 

We  walked  on ;  and  when  we  looked  mechanically  round 
about  us  we  might  have  fancied  we  had  been  merely  moving 
our  feet  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  same  place  without 
advancing,  for  the  surroundings  were  ever  the  same, — always 
heather,  always  broom,  always  moss,  and  then  the  ferns,  whose 
supple  yielding  leaves  bowed  before  the  touch  of  the  wind, 
bending  themselves  and  rising  again,  swaying  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea. 

At  long  intervals  only  we  crossed  woods  of  small  extent, 
but  these  woods  did  not  enliven  the  landscape  as  is  usually 
the  case.  They  were  planted  with  firs,  whose  branches  had 
beep  lopped  up  to  the  veiy  crest  Deep  notches  had  been 
cut  all  along  their  stems,  and  from  these  red  scars  their  resin 
was  flowing  in  crystallized  white  tears.  The  wind,  when  it 
passed  in  gusts  through  their  branches,  produced  a  music  so 
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plaintiye  that  one  might  fancy  it  the  Toioe  :f  these  poor 
mutilated  trees  complaining  of  their  wounds. 

Yitalis  had  told  me  that  hy  evening  we  should  reach  a  Til- 
lage, where  we  could  sleep.  But  evening  came  on,  and  we 
oould  see  nothing  to  indicate  to  us  the  vicinity  of  this  village, 
— neither  cultivated  fields,  nor  animals  grazing  on  the  heath, 
nor  even  in  the  distance  a  column  of  smoke  that  would  have 
betokened  a  house. 

I  was  tired  after  the  distance  walked  since  morning,  and, 
more  than  wearied,  I  was  depressed  by  a  sort  of  general  lassi- 
tude. Would  this  blessed  village  never  arise  at  the  end  of 
this  interminable  track  ? 

It  was  in  vain  to  open  my  eyes  and  to  gsae  in  the  distance. 
I  saw  nothing  but  the  plain,  always  the  desert  plain,  the 
bushes  of  which  grew  dimly  confused  in  the  thickening  dark- 
ness. 

The  hope  of  speedy  arrival  had  made  us  quicken  our  steps, 
and  my  master  himself,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  used  to 
long  marches,  felt  tired.  He  determined  to  stop  and  rest  a 
moment  on  the  roadside. 

But,  instead  of  sitting  down  by  him,  I  wanted  to  mount  a 
little  hillock  planted  with  broom,  which  was  at  a  short  dis- 
tance off  the  road,  to  see  if  irom  thence  I  could  not  discover 
some  light  on  the  plain. 

I  called  Capi  to  come  with  me ;  but  Capi,  too,  was  tired 
out,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  me,  which  was  his  usual  trick 
when  it  didn't  please  him  to  obey. 

"  Are  you  a^d  ?"  said  Yitalis. 

These  words  decided  me  not  to  insist,  and  to  set  out  alone 
on  my  exploration  :  the  fact  of  my  not  feeling  the  least  fear 
made  me  the  less  inclined  to  expose  myself  to  my  master's 
jokes. 

Night  had  come  on,  still  and  moonless,  but  with  twinkling 
stars  that  lit  up  the  sky  and  shed  their  light  abroad  on  the 
air,  filled  with  their  transparent  haze. 

While  walking  along  and  glancing  right  and  left,  I  noticed 
that  this  misty  twilight  invested  the  things  about  me  with 
strange  shapes.  One  had  to  consider  a  little  before  recogniz 
ing  the  bushes,  the  clumps  of  broom,  and,  above  all,  the  few 
scattered  trees  which  here  and  there  raised  up  their  twisted 
stems  and  contorted  branches.     At  a  distance  the  bushes,  the 
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broom,  and  the  trees  resembled  bein^  belonging  to  some  fan- 
tastic world. 

It  was  weird ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  with  darkness  the  was  e 
land  became  transformed,  as  though  it  were  peopled  with  mys- 
terious apparitions. 

The  idea  occurred  to  me,  I  don*t  know  how,  that  another 
person  in  mj  position  would  perhaps  have  been  frightened  by 
these  apparitions :  it  was  possible,  after  all,  since  Yitalis  had 
asked  me  if  I  was  afraid.  However,  on  questioning  myself, 
I  did  not  find  this  fear  within  me. 

The  farther  I  scrambled  up  the  slope  of  the  hillock,  the 
broom  became  stronger,  the  heather  and  ferns  taller ;  their 
tops  were  often  over  my  head,  and  sometimes  I  was  obliged 
to  crawl  under  them. 

However,  I  was  not  long  in  getting  to  the  summit  of  this 
small  earth  mound ;  but,  open  my  eyes  as  I  would,  I  saw  not 
a  sign  of  a  light.  My  sight  lost  itself  in  the  gloom ;  there 
was  naught  save  shapeless  forms,  strange  shadows,  clumps  of 
broom  that  seemed  to  stretch  out  their  branches  towards  me, 
like  long  flexible  arms,  bushes  which  danced  about  before  me. 

Not  seeing  anything  which  announced  the  vicinity  of  a 
dwelling-place,  I  listened,  trying  to  catch  some  sound, — ^the 
lowing  of  a  cow,  the  bark  of  a  dc^. 

After  having  stood  for  a  moment  with  my  ear  on  the  alert, 
hardly  breathing,  on  purpose  to  hear  better,  a  shiver  made 
me  start  The  silence  of  the  lande  had  scared  me :  I  was 
afraid.  Of  what?  I  cannot  tell.  Of  the  silence,  doubtless, 
of  the  loneliness,  and  of  the  night.  At  all  eventa,  I  felt 
myself  in  some  sudden  danger. 

At  that  veiy  moment,  looking  round  me  with  alarm,  I 
caught  sight  in  the  distance  of  a  great  shadow  moving  swiftly 
above  the  broom  bushes,  and  at  the  same  time  I  heard  as  it 
were  the  rustling  of  branches  that  something  was  rubbing 
against. 

I  tried  to  tell  myself  that  it  was  fright  which  was  deceiv- 
ing me,  and  that  what  I  took  for  a  shadow  was  no  doubt  a 
small  tree  that  just  at  first  I  had  not  perceived. 

But  this  noise,  what  was  it?  There  wasn't  a  breath  of 
wind.  Branches,  however  slight  they  may  be,  do  not  move 
of  themselves ;  the  breese  must  agitate  them,  or  else  some 
one  must  shake  them.     Was  it  somebody?    But  no,  this 
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could  Dot  be  a  man,  this  large  black  body  that  was  coming 
towards  me ;  rather  an  animal  that  I  was  not  acquainted  with, 
a  gigantic  night-bird,  or  else  an  immense  four-legged  spider, 
whose  lank  limbs  were  outlined  upon  the  pale  tint  of  the  sky 
above  the  bushes  and  the  bracken.  One  thing  certain  was 
that  this  creature,  mounted  upon  legs  of  an  unconscionable 
length,  was  bearing  down  upon  me  with  rapid  strides.  As- 
suredly  it  had  seen  me,  and  it  was  down  upon  me  that  it  was 
coming.  This  thought  made  me  find  the  use  of  my  1^ 
again,  and  I  dashed  down  the  slope  to  rejoin  Yitalis. 

But,  strange  to  say,  I  was  longer  in  getting  down  than  I 
had  been  in  getting  up.  I  tumbled  into  clumps  of  broom 
and  heath,  blundering  about,  catching  upon  thorns ;  I  was 
stopped  at  every  step.  Disentangling  myself  from  a  bush, 
I  looked  behind :  the  creature  was  near  at  hand, — ^it  was 
upon  me. 

Happily,  the  ground  was  no  longer  encumbered  with  brush- 
wood, and  I  could  run  more  swiftly  across  the  turf.  But,  go 
as  fast  as  I  would,  the  creature  went  still  faster  than  I  did : 
there  was  no  occasion  for  me  to  turn  round,  I  felt  it  at  my 
back.  I  could  breathe  no  longer,  choked  as  I  was  by  my 
fears  and  my  headlong  race ;  I  made,  however,  one  last  effort, 
and  came  tumbling  down  at  my  master  s  feet,  while  the  three 
dogs,  who  had  sprung  up  suddenly,  barked  at  the  top  of  their 
voices. 

I  could  only  speak  two  words,  which  I  repeated  mechan- 
ically: 

"  The  animal !  the  animal  1" 

In  the  midst  of  the  vociferations  of  the  dogs,  I  heard  all 
of  a  sudden  a  great  burst  of  laughter.  At  the  same  moment 
my  master  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  compelled  me 
to  turn  round. 

"  Ton  are  the  animal,"  he  said,  laughing : ''  look  up  if  you 

His  laughter,  more  than  his  words,  had  brought  me  back 
to  reason ;  I  ventured  to  open  my  eyes  and  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  his  hand.  The  apparition  which  had  terrified  me 
had  stopped ;  it  was  standing  motionless  in  the  path.  I  had 
again,  X  avow,  one  first  moment  of  repulsion  and  fright,  but 
I  was  no  longer  in  the  middle  of  the  lande.  Yitalis  was 
here,  the  dogs  were  about  me ;  I  was  no  longer  under  the 
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troubling  influence  of  solitude  and  silence.  I  grew  bold,  and 
looked  at  it  with  more  steadfast  eyes. 

Was  it  a  beast?  Was  it  a  man  ?  It  bad  the  body,  head, 
and  arms  of  a  man ;  the  shaggy  skin,  which  covered  it  en- 
tirely, and  the  long  thin  paws,  upon  which  it  rested,  of  a 
beast.  Although  die  night  had  grown  darker,  I  made  out 
these  details,  because  this  great  shadow  was  stretched  out 
tike  a  silhouette  in  black  against  the  sky,  over  which  numer- 
ous stars  now  shed  a  pale  radiance. 

In  all  likelihood  I  should  have  stood  for  some  time  longer 
debating  this  question,  if  my  master  had  not  spoken  to  my 
apparition. 

"  Could  you  tell  me  if  we  are  far  from  a  village  ?"  he 
asked. 

It  was  a  man,  then,  since  he  was  spoken  to.  But  the  only 
answer  I  heard  it  give  was  a  harsh  Uiugh,  like  the  cry  of  a 
bird.     Then  it  was  an  animal  ? 

However,  my  master  continued  his  questions,  which  ap- 
peared quite  senseless  to  me,  for  every  one  knows  that 
although  animals  sometimes  understand  what  we  say  to  them, 
Ihey  cannot  answer  us. 

What  was  my  astonishment  when  this  animal  said  that 
there  were  no  houses  thereabouts,  but  only  a  sheepfold,  to 
which  he  proposed  to  take  us.  Since  he  could  sp^,  how 
came  he  to  have  paws  ?  If  I  had  dared,  I  would  have  gone 
near  him,  to  see  what  -these  paws  were  like ;  but,  though  he 
did  not  seem  ill  disposed,  I  had  not  enough  courage,  and, 
having  picked  up  my  bag,  I  followed  my  master  without  say- 
ing anything. 

"  Now  do  you  see  what  you  are  firightened  at?"  asked  he, 
as  we  were  going  along. 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  b.  There  are  then  giants 
m  this  country  ?" 

'^  Yes,  when  they  are  mounted  upon  stilts." 

And  he  explain^  to  me  how  the  inhabitants  of  the  landet 
m  journeying  through  their  sandy  and  swampy  country,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  sink  up  to  their  waists,  use  two  long 
poles  fitted  with  stirrups,  through  which  they  pass  their  feet. 

"  And  that's  how  silly  children  come  to  think  them  giants 
with  seven-leagued  boota." 
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BEFORX  THS  JUSTICS. 

Of  Pan  I  shall  always  bare  one  pleasant  recollection :  in  this 
town  the  wind  hardly  ever  blows.  And  as  we  stayed  there 
during  the  winter,  passing  onr  days  in  the  streets,  in  the 
public  squares,  and  on  the  promenades,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  I  was  likely  to  appreciate  such  an  advantage  as  that. 
This  was  not,  however,  the  reason  which  decided  so  long  a 
sojourn  in  one  place,  so  contrary  to  our  wont:  there  was 
another, — an  all-powerful  one  with  my  master :  I  mean  the 
abundance  of  our  gains.  We  had,  in  short,  during  the  whole 
winter,  an  audience  of  children  who  never  grew  tired  of  our 
stock  of  pieces,  and  who  never  complained,  ^^  It  is  always  the 
same  thing  I" 

They  were,  for  the  most  part,  English  children, — stout 
boys  with  rosy  faces,  and  pretty  little  girls  with  great  soft 
eyes,  nearly  as  beautiful  as  those  of  Dolce.  It  was  there 
that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  "  Alberts,"  the  "  Huntley 
and  Palmers,"  and  other  dry  biscuits,  with  which  they  had 
taken  care  to  cram  their  pockets  befose  coming  out,  in  order 
to  divide  them  generously  between  Joli  Cceur,  the  dogs,  and 
myself. 

When  the  warm  days  announced  that  the  spring-time  had 
come,  our  audiences  began  to  be  less  numerous,  and  more 
than  once  after  the  performances  the  children  came  to  shake 
hands  with  Joli  Cceur  and  Capi.  This  was  to  say  good-by : 
after  that  day  we  should  see  them  no  more. 

Soon  we  found  ourselves  alone  in  the  public  squares,  and 
it  was  time  for  us  too  to  think  about  taking  our  leave  of  the 
walks  of  the  Baase-Phmte  and  the  Park. 

We  set  out  one  morning,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  lost 
sight  of  the  towers  of  Ghiston  Phoebus  and  Montauset  We 
had  once  more  returned  to  our  wandering  life,  as  chance  di- 
rected, on  the  highways. 

For  a  long  time — I  do  not  know  how  many  days,  how 
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many  weeks — we  went  straight  on,  following  the  yalleys, 
climbing  hills,  leaving  always  to  our  right  the  bluish  peaks 
of  the  Pyrenees,  that  looked  like  piled-up  heaps  of  clouds. 

At  last  one  evening  we  came  to  a  large  town,  lying  on  the 
banka  of  a  river,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain.  The  houses, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  very  ugly,  were  built  of  red 
brick;  the  streets  were  paved  with  small,  sharp-pointed 
pebbles,  hard  to  the  feet  of  travellers  who  had  trudged  ten 
leagues  that  day. 

My  master  told  me  that  we  were  at  Toulouse,  and  that  we 
should  stay  there  for  a  long  time.  As  usual,  our  first  care 
the  next  day  was  to  look  out  for  favorable  places  for  our 
performances. 

We  found  a  good  number,  for  there  is  no  want  of  prom- 
enades at  Toulouse, — especially  in  that  part  of  the  town  which 
is  dose  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes ;  there  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  turf,  shaded  by  great  trees,  from  which  open  several  boule- 
vards, called  avenues.  It  was  in  one  of  these  avenues  that 
we  installed  ourselves,  and  from  the  time  of  our  first  perform- 
ance we  had  numerous  audiences. 

Unfortunately,  the  policeman  who  had  charge  of  this 
avenue  was  displeased  at  our  placing  ourselves  in  it ;  and, 
whether  it  was  that  he  did  not  like  dogs,  or  that  we  caused 
him  some  disturbance  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  for 
some  reason  or  other  he  wanted  to  make  us  give  up  our  posi- 
tion. Perhaps,  in  our  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  wise 
to  yield  to  this  tyranny ;  for  in  a  struggle  between  poor  moun- 
tebanks like  ourselves  and  the  police  we  were  not  equally 
matched.     But  my  master  judged  otherwise. 

Although  now  to  all  appearance  he  was  only  a  poor  show- 
man of  performing  dogs,  he  had  a  pride  of  his  own.  More 
than  that,  he  had  what  he  called  a  sense  of  what  was  his, 
meaning,  as  he  explained  it  to  me,  the  conviction  that  he  had 
a  right  to  protection  so  long  as  he  did  nothing  contrary  to 
law  or  the  police  regulations.  Consequently  he  refused  to 
obey  the  policeman  when  the  latter  wanted  to  expel  us  from 
the  avenue. 

Whenever  my  master  was  resolved  not  to  let  anger  get  the 
better  of  him,  or  whenever  the  humor  took  him,  which  hap- 
pened often,  to  treat  people  ironically,  he  had  a  habit  of 
exaggerating  his  Italian  politeness.    You  would  have  thought 
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at  these  times,  on  hearing  his  way  of  expressing  himself,  that 
he  was  talking  to  very  high  personages. 

"  Can  this  most  illustrious  representative  of  authority/' 
said  he,  answering  the  polioeman,  hat  in  hand,  "  show  me  a 
regulation  emanating  from  the  aforesaid  authority,  hy  which 
iDsignificant  buffoons  like  ourselves  are  forbidden  to  carry  on 
their  paltry  trade  in  this  public  place  ?*' 

The  policeman  replied  that  there  was  to  be  no  talk :  we 
were  to  obey. 

"  Assuredly,'*  returned  Vitalis ;  "  I  comprehend  your  mean- 
ing thoroughly ;  and  I  therefore  promise  you  to  conform  to 
your  orders  immediately  when  you  show  me  those  regula- 
tions by  virtue  of  which  you  utter  them." 

That  day  the  policeman  turned  his  back  upon  us,  while  my 
master,  taking  off  his  hat  with  a  sweeping  bow,  watched  him 
go  with  a  quiet  smile.  But  he  came  back  again  the  next  day, 
and,  crossing  the  ropes  which  formed  the  boundaries  of  our 
theatre,  he  broke  into  the  very  midst  of  our  performance. 

"  You  must  muzzle  your  dogs,"  said  he  roughly  to  Vitalis. 

'^  Muzzle  my  dogs  1" 

"  It*8  a  police  regulation :  you  ought  to  know  it." 

We  were  just  beginning  to  play  "  The  Invalid,"  and,  as  it 
was  the  first  representation  of  that  comedy  at  Toulouse,  our 
audience  was  very  attentive.  The  interference  of  the  polico- 
man  caused  murmurs  and  complaints. 

"  Don't  interrupt  1"  ^'  Wait  until  the  performance  is  over." 

But  a  gesture  from  Vitalis  obtained  sUence.  Then,  taking 
off  his  beaver  hat,  whose  plumes  swept  the  dust,  so  humble 
was  his  bow,  he  approached  the  constable,  making  him  three 
profound  obeisances. 

"  Did  not  the  most  illustrious  representative  of  authority 
say  that  I  must  muzzle  my  actors  ?"  asked  he. 

'^  Yes,  muzzle  your  dogs,  and  be  quick  about  it." 

<<  Muzzle  Capi,  Zerbino,  Dolce  ?"  cried  Vitalis,  addressing 
the  audience  rather  than  the  policeman ;  "  but  your  worship 
cannot  be  thinking  of  such  a  thing !  How  could  the  learned 
Doctor  Capi,  known  to  the  whole  world,  prescribe  his  medi- 
cines for  the  unfortunate  Monsieur  Joli  Co9ur  if  the  said  Capi 
is  to  have  a  muzzle  on  the  end  of  his  nose  ?" 

At  these  words  there  was  an  explosion  of  laughter ;  we  heard 
the  ringing  voices  of  the  children  mingling  with  the  gruffer 
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tones  of  iheir  parents.    Y italiSi  enoonraged  b j  this  applause, 
went  on : 

'*  And  how  ooold  the  channing  Dolce,  our  invalid's  norsOi 
employ  her  eloquence  and  her  fascinations  to  induce  our 
patient  to  take  his  medicine,  if  she  has  to  wear  at  the  end 
of  her  nose  the  instrument  that  the  illustrious  representative 
of  authority  wishes  to  impose  upon  her  ?  I  put  it  to  the 
distinguished  company,  whom  I  beg  respectfully  to  dedde 
between  us.'* 

The  "distinguished  company"  thus  called  upon  to  pass 
judgment  did  not  answer  in  a  direct  way,  but  its  laughter 
spoke  for  it :  they  applauded  Yitalis,  they  ridiculed  the  police- 
man, and  above  all  were  they  diverted  with  the  grimaces  of 
Joli  GoDur,  who,  having  placed  himself  behind  the  '^  illustrious 
representative  of  authority,"  was  making  grimaces  at  his  back, 
crossing  his  arms  like  him,  standing  with  his  arms  akimbo, 
and  throwing  his  head  back  with  attitudes  and  contortions 
that  were  perfectly  glorious.  Irritated  by  Vitalises  speech, 
ezasperatea  by  the  public  laughter,  the  policeman,  who  did 
not  look  like  a  patient  subject,  turned  round  on  his  heels 
sharply. 

But  then  it  was  that  he  caught  sight  of  the  ape,  squaring 
off  at  him,  in  the  attitude  of  a  prize-fighter.  For  a  few  sec- 
onds the  man  and  the  brute  stood  face  to  face,  looking  at 
each  other,  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  knowing  which  of  the 
two  would  be  the  first  to  lower  hb  eyes. 

The  laugh  that  burst  forth,  irrepressible  and  noisy,  put  an 
end  to  this  scene. 

« If  your  dogs  are  not  mussled  to-morrow,"  cried  the 
polioeman,  shaking  his  fist  at  us,  "  I'll  summon  you  I  that's 
all  I  have  to  say  to  you." 

"  Gk>od-by  until  to-morrow,  signer,"  said  Yitalis ;  "  good- 
by  until  to*morrow." 

And,  whilst  the  policeman  was  hurrpng  away  with  great 
strides,  Yitalis  remained,  bowing  himself  almost  in  two  with 
respect ;  then  the  performance  went  on. 

I  thought  that  my  master  was  going  to  buy  muzzles  for 
the  dogs ;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  the  evening 
passed  over  without  his  even  mentioning  his  quarrel  with  the 
polioeman. 

Then  I  took  the  liberty  of  talking  to  him  about  it  myself. 
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^^  If  you  don't  want  Capi  to  break  his  moule  to-monow 
during  the  performance/'  said  I  to  him,  "  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  put  it  on  him  a  little  while  before- 
hand.    By  looking  after  him  we  might  aocostom  him  to  it." 

"  Yon  imagine,  then,  that  I  intend  to  put  an  iron  firame- 
work  upon  them  ?" 

^'  By  heavens  I  it  seems  to  me  that  the  policeman  means 
mischief  1" 

"  You  are  only  a  peasant,  and,  like  all  other  peasants,  you 
lose  your  head  with  fear  of  policemen  and  constables.  But 
do  not  be  alarmed :  I  shall  arrange  things  so  to-morrow  that 
the  police  cannot  summon  me  and  yet  at  the  same  time  my 
pupils  will  not  suffer  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  shall  also 
arrange  that  the  audience  shall  have  a  little  amusement  I 
intend  that  this  policeman  shall  be  the  means  of  procuring 
us  more  than  one  good  collection  and  shall  play  a  comic  part 
in  the  piece  that  I  am  preparing  for  him :  that  will  give 
some  variety  to  our  programme,  and  will  make  us  laugh  a  little 
ourselves.  For  that  purpose  you  shall  go  to-morrow  alone 
to  our  place  with  Joli  Cosur,  put  up  the  ropes  and  play  some 
pieces  on  the  harp,  and  when  you  have  gathered  a  sufficiently 
large  audience  areund  you,  and  the  policeman  has  come,  then 
I  will  make  my  entry  with  the  dogs.  Then  the  real  comedy 
will  begin." 

I  did  not  at  all  like  having  to  go  alone  in  this  way  and 
make  the  preparations  for  our  peiformance,  but  I  began  to 
know  my  master  and  to  know  when  I  might  oppose  him. 
Now  it  was  evident  that  under  present  circumstances  I  had 
no  chance  of  making  him  abandon  the  scheme  of  amuse- 
ment on  which  he  had  set  his  heart :  I  made  up  my  mind, 
therefore,  to  obey. 

The  next  day  I  repaired  to  our  usual  place  and  put  up  the 
ropes.  I  had  only  played  a  few  bars  when  the  people  came 
running  from  all  directions  and  packed  thembelves  into  tbp 
space  that  I  had  just  marked  out 

Latterly,  especially  during  our  stay  at  Pau,  my  master  had 
made  me  pracdse  the  harp,  and  I  was  beginning  to  play,  not 
very  badly,  some  few  pieces  which  he  had  taught  me.  Among 
these  there  was  a  Neapolitan  canzoneda  which  I  sung  to  my 
own  accompaniment  on  the  harp,  and  which  always  brought 
me  applause. 
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I  was  already  an  artist  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  con- 
sequently disposed  to  think  that  when  onr  company  was  suc- 
ccssfnl  it  was  to  my  talent  that  this  success  was  due ;  however, 
on  this  particular  day  I  had  the  good  sense  to  know  that  it 
was  not  to  hear  my  canzonetta  that  the  folks  were  crowding 
about  our  ropes. 

Those  who  had  witnessed  the  scene  with  the  policeman  the 
evening  before  had  come  back  and  had  brought  their  friends 
with  them.  They  were  not  very  fond  of  the  police  in  Tou- 
louse, any  more  ^an  in  other  places ;  and  they  were  curious 
to  see  how  the  old  Italian  would  come  out  of  the  business 
and  disoomfit  his  enemy. 

Although  Yitalis  had  said  no  other  words  than  "  €k>od-by 
until  to-morrow,  sir,"  everybody  had  understood  that  this 
rendezvous,  given  and  accepted,  was  the  announcement  of  a 
grand  performance,  during  which  there  would  be  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  laugh  and  amuse  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  police. 

Hence  this  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  Soon, 
seeing  me  alone  with  Joli  Goeur,  more  than  one  anxioua 
spectator  interrupted  me  to  ask  if  the  Italian  were  not 
coming. 

"  He  will  come  soon." 

And  I  went  on  with  my  canxonetta. 

However,  it  wasn't  my  master  who  came :  it  was  the  police- 
man. Joli  Goeur  was  the  first  to  see  him,  and  in  a  moment, 
planting  his  hand  upon  his  hip  and  tossing  back  his  head,  he 
began  to  march  round  me  with  a  swaggering  gait,  stiffly  hold- 
ing himself  up  and  throwing  back  his  shoulders  with  a  ridio- 
ulous  affectation  of  dignity. 

The  audience  gave  S)rth  a  shout  of  laughter,  and  clapped 
their  hands  again  and  again. 

The  constable  was  disconcerted,  and  glared  at  me  furiously. 
Of  course  that  redoubled  the  hUarity  of  the  by-standers. 

I  myself  was  inclined  to  laugh,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
was  by  no  means  easy  in  my  mind.  How  was  it  all  going  to 
end? 

So  long  as  Yitalis  was  there,  it  was  all  right :  he  could 
answer  the  policeman.  But  I  was  alone,  and  I  confess  that 
I  did  not  know  how  I  should  reply  if  he  addressed  himself  to 

me.     His  face  was  not  in  any  way  calculated  to  give  me  con- 
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fidenoe :  it  was  truly  fiirious,  exasperated  frith  wrath.  He 
marched  to  and  fro  before  my  ropes,  and  when  he  passed 
near  me  he  had  a  way  of  looking  at  me  from  over  his 
shoulder  that  made  me  fear  the  affidr  would  end  badly. 

Joii  CoDur,  who  did  not  understand  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation, amused  himself  with  the  constable's  attitude.  He  also 
strutted  along  inside  my  rope  while  the  policeman  prome- 
naded outside,  and  as  he  passed  by  me  he  looked  at  me  over 
his  shoulder  with  such  a  comical  expression  that  the  laughter 
of  the  audience  redoubled. 

Not  wishing  to  exasperate  the  policeman  beyond  all  bounds, 
I  called  Joli  Cosur,  but  he  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  obey ; 
this  game  amused  him,  and  he  would  not  obey  me,  con- 
tinuing his  promenade  at  a  run,  and  escaping  from  me  when 
I  wanted  to  catch  him. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  happened,  but  the  constable,  blind 
with  rage,  no  doubt,  imagined  that  I  was  urging  on  the 
monkey,  and  at  a  bound  sprang  over  the  rope.  In  two 
strides  he  was  upon  me,  and  I  was  thrown  down  on  my 
knees  by  a  box  on  the  ears.  When  I  got  on  my  legs  t^n, 
and  opened  my  eyes,  Vitalis  had  appeared,  I  don't  know  how, 
and  was  standing  between  me  and  the  policeman,  whom  he 
had  grasped  by  the  wrist 

^'  I  forbid  you  to  strike  that  child,"  said  he.  "  What  you 
have  just  done  is  a  cowardly  thing." 

The  policeman  tried  to  get  hu  hand  free;  but  Vitalis 
tighten^  his  grasp.  And-  for  a  few  seconds  the  two  men 
looked  each  other  in  the  &ce  and  glared  into  each  other's 
eyes.    The  policeman  was  mad  with  rage. 

My  master  maintained  a  magnificently  noble  air ;  he  threw 
back  his  splendid  head,  in  its  frame  of  white  hair,  and  his 
countenance  expressed  indignation  and  command.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  before  this  attitude  the  constable  ought  to  have 
sunk  into  the  ground ;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort:  by  a 
vigorous  movement  he  freed  his  hand,  seised  my  master  by 
the  collar  and  thrust  him  back  brutally. 

Vitalis  nearly  fell,  so  rude  had  been  the  blow;  but  he 
recovered  himself,  and,  raising  his  right  arm,  he  struck  the 
policeman's  wrist  a  violent  blow  with  it. 

My  master,  it  is  true,  was  a  vigorous  old  man ;  but  after 
all  he  was  an  old  man,  while  the  policeman  was  young  and 
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powerful.  The  struggle  between  them  would  not  have  been 
long.     But  there  was  no  stm^le. 

"  What  do  you  want?"  asked  Vitalis. 

^'  I  arrest  jou :  follow  me  to  the  station-house." 

«  Why  did  you  hit  that  child  ?" 

"  Not  a  word !  follow  me  I" 

Vitalis  did  not  answer,  but,  turning  to  me,  *'  Oo  back  to 
the  inn,"  said  he.  "  Stop  there  with  the  dogs :  TU  let  you 
have  news  of  me." 

He  could  say  no  more ;  the  policeman  dragged  him  away. 

Thus  ended  this  performance,  which  my  master  had  meant 
to  be  amusing,  and  which  ended  so  sadly. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  dogs  had  been  to  follow  their 
master ;  but  I  ordered  them  to  stay  by  me,  and,  accustomed  to 
obey,  they  came  back.  I  saw  then  that  they  were  muzzled ; 
but,  instead  of  having  their  noses  confined  in  an  iron  frame- 
work or  a  net,  they  wore  simply  a  strip  of  silk  tied  with  ro- 
settes round  their  muzzles :  Capi,  who  had  a  white  coat,  had 
a  red  strip ;  Zerbino's,  who  was  black,  was  white ;  Dolce*s, 
who  was  gray,  was  a  blue  one.  They  were  theatrical  muz- 
zles, and  Vitalis  had  thus  arrayed  the  dogs,  no  doubt,  for  the 
farce  that  he  intended  to  play  for  the  policeman's  benefit. 

The  audience  had  rapidly  dispersed ;  a  few  people  only  re- 
mained in  their  places  discussing  what  had  just  occurred. 

'^  The  old  man  was  right." 

**  He  was  wrong." 

''Why  did  the  policeman  hit  the  child,  who  had  done 
nothing  and  said  nothing  to  him  ?" 

''  It  is  a  bad  business.  The  old  man  won't  get  out  of  it 
without  going  to  prison,  if  the  policeman  proves  a  breach  of 
the  peace." 

I  returned  to  the  inn,  very  sorrowful  and  ill  at  ease. 

The  time  was  past  when  Vitalis  inspired  me  with  fear.  In 
truth,  that  time  had  lasted  only  a  few  hours.  Very  soon  I 
had  attached  myself  to  him  with  a  sincere  affection,  and  this 
affection  had  been  growing  every  day.  We  lived  the  same 
life,  never  separated  from  morning  till  night,  and  often  to- 
gether from  night  till  morning,  when  we  shared  the  same 
bundle  of  straw  for  our  bed.  A  father  could  not  care  more 
for  his  child  than  he  did  for  me.  He  had  taught  me  to  read, 
to  sing,  to  write,  to  cipher.    In  our  long .  marches  he  had 
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always  employed  the  time  in  giting  me  leasons  now  upon  one 
subject,  now  upon  another,  according  as  circumstances  or 
chance  suggested  these  lessons  to  him.  On  the  very  cold 
days  he  had  shared  his  wraps  with  me ;  on  the  very  warm 
ones  he  had  always  helped  me  to  carry  some  of  the  packs  and 
bundles  with  which  I  was  loaded*  At  table,  or  more  strictly 
at  our  meals,  for  we  seldom  ate  at  table,  he  never  lefb  me  the 
worst  bits,  keeping  the  best  for  himself;  on  the  contrary,  he 
shared  the  good  and  bad  equally  between  us.  Sometimes,  it 
is  true,  he  pulled  my  ears  or  gave  me  a  cuff  with  a  hand 
rather  rougher  than  a  father's  might  have  been,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  these  little  corrections  to  make  me  forget  his 
care,  his  kind  words,  and  all  the  marks  of  tenderness  that  he 
had  given  me  since  we  had  been  together.  He  loved  mc,  and 
I  loved  him,  and  this  separation  grieved  me  sorely.  When 
should  we  see  each  other  again  ?  They  had  talked  of  prison. 
How  long  was  the  imprisonment  likely  to  last  ?  What  should 
I  do  during  that  time  ?  How  should  I  live  ?  and  on  what  ? 
It  was  my  master's  habit  to  carry  his  whole  fortune  upon 
him,  and  he  had  not  had  time  to  give  me  any  money  before 
allowing  himself  to  be  dragged  off  by  the  constable.  I  had 
only  a  few  half-pence  in  my  pocket :  would  they  be  enough 
to  keep  us  all, — Joli  Cceur,  the  dogs,  and  myself?  In  this 
way  I  passed  two  days  of  misery,  not  daring  to  leave  the  inn- 
yard,  occupying  myself  with  Joli  Goeur  and  the  dogs,  who  all 
showed  themselves  uneasy  and  distressed. 

At  last,  on  the  third  day,  a  man  brought  me  a  letter  from 
Vitalis.  In  this  letter  my  master  told  me  that  he  was  kept « 
in  prison  to  be  brought  before  the  magistrates  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday,  charged  with  resisting  the  police  and  assaulting 
them  in  the  dischai^e  of  their  duty.  "  In  letting  passion 
get  the  better  of  me,"  added  he,  *'I  committed  a  great 
fault,  which  is  likely  to  cost  me  dear.  Come  to  the  trial :  it 
will  be  a  lesson  for  you.*' 

Then  he  added  some  advice  for  my  own  conduct ;  he  ended 
with  an  affectionate  message,  and  told  me  to  caress  Capi,  Joli 
Cceur,  Dolce,  and  Zerbino  for  him. 

While  I  was  reading  this  letter,  Capi,  sitting  on  my  knee, 
kept  his  nose  against  the  paper,  smelling  and  sniffing,  and  the 
movements  of  his  tail  told  me  that  he  certainly  recognized  by 
ito  scent  that  it  had  passed  through  his  master's  hands :  it 
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was  the  first  time  for  three  days  that  he  had  shown  any 
animation  or  good  spirits. 

On  inqnirj,  I  waa  told  that  the  hearing  of  cases  at  the 
police-court  began  at  ten  o'clock.  At  nine  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day I  had  set  my  back  against  the  door,  and  was  fitst  of  all 
to  enter  the  room.  By  degrees  it  filled,  and  I  recognized 
several  of  the  people  who  had  been  present  at  the  scene  with 
the  constable. 

I  knew  nothing  of  what  tribunals  and  justices  were,  but 
instinctively  I  had  a  horrible  fear  of  them:  although  my 
master  and  not  myself  was  concerned,  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing  tiiat  I  was  in  danger.  I  went  and  hid  myself  behind  a 
great  stove,  and,  squeezing  myself  up  against  the  wall,  I  made 
myself  as  small  as  possible. 

My  master  was  not  the  first  to  be  tried,  but  men  who  had 
thieved,  who  had  fought,  who,  one  and  all,  declared  them- 
selves innocent,  and  who,  one  and  all,  were  convicted.  At 
last  Vitalis  took  up  his  position  between  two  policemen,  in 
the  dock  where  all  these  people  had  preceded  him.  What 
was  first  said,  what  they  asked  him,  or  what  he  answered,  I 
cannot  tell ;  I  was  too  much  upset  to  hear,  or  at  least  to  un- 
derstand. Besides,  I  was  not  thinking  of  listening :  I  was 
looking  at  him. 

I  looked  at  my  master,  who  was  standing  up,  with  his  fine 
white  hair  thrown  back,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  overwhelmed 
with  shame  and  grief;  I  looked  at  the  magistrate,  who  was 
questioniog  him. 

"  So,"  said  the  latter,  "  you  admit  having  given  blows  to 
the  constable  who  arrested  you  7" 

'^  Not  blawi,  your  worship,  but  one  blow.  When  I  came 
to  the  spot  where  our  performance  waa  to  take  place,  I  saw 
the  policeman  give  a  box  on  the  cars  to  the  child  who  travels 
with  me." 

''  This  child  is  not  your  own  ?" 

'^  No,  your  worship ;  but  I  love  him  as  if  he  were  my  own 
Bon.  When  I  saw  him  struck,  I  allowed  my  anger  to  carry 
me  away :  without  a  moment's  thought  I  seized  the  police- 
Kuan's  hand  and  hindered  him  from  striking  again." 

**  Then  you  did  strike  the  constable  ?" 

"  Well,  when  he  seized  me  by  the  colkr  I  forgot  who  the 
man  was  that  threw  himself  upon  me,  or  rather  I  only  saw 
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in  him  a  man,  and  not  a  policeman,  and  an  instinctive  move- 
ment, an  involuntary  one,  carried  me  away." 

'^  At  your  age  people  do  not  allow  themBelves  to  be  carried 
away." 

*'  They  ought  not  to  let  themselves  be  carried  away :  unfor- 
tunately, we  do  not  always  act  as  we  ought ;  I  feel  it  to-day." 

"  We  will  hear  what  die  constable  has  to  say." 

The  latter  described  the  facts  as  they  had  happened,  but 
laying  greater  stress  upon  the  way  in  which  he  himself,  his 
voice,  and  his  gestures  had  been  turned  into  ridicule  than 
upon  the  blow  he  had  received. 

During  this  evidence,  Yitalis,  instead  of  Ibtening  atten- 
tively, was  looking  all  round  the  court :  I  divined  that  he 
was  seeking  for  me.  Then  I  determined  to  leave  my  hiding- 
place,  and,  edging  my  way  through  the  spectators,  I  got  into 
the  ^ont  row.  He  saw  me,  and  his  sad  face  brightened ;  I 
felt  that  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  my 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  in  your  defence  ?"  asked  the 
magbtrate  at  last. 

*'  On  my  own  behalf  I  have  nothing  further  to  say ;  but 
on  account  of  the  boy,  whom  I  love  dearly  and  who  will  be 
left  alone,  on  his  account  I  throw  myself  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  court,  and  beg  of  it  to  separate  us  from  each  other  for  as 
short  a  time  as  possible." 

I  thought  that  they  were  going  to  set  my  master  at  liberty ; 
but  they  did  no  such  thing.  Another  magistrate  spoke  n>T 
a  few  minutes,  ancl  then  the  chairman,  in  a  solemn  voice,  said 
that  the  accused  Yitalis,  convicted  of  insulting  and  assaulting 
a  member  of  the  public  police  force,  was  condemned  to  two 
months*  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  one  hundred  francs. 

Two  months*  imprisonment !  Through  my  tears  I  saw  the 
door  by  which  Yitalis  had  entered  open  again ;  he  followed 
a  policeman,  then  the  door  shut.  Two  months  of  separation  I 
Where  was  I  to  go  ? 
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As  I  was  again  entering  the  inn,  with  a  fnll  heart  and  red 
eyes,  I  met  the  innkeeper  at  the  yard-door ;  he  looked  at  me 
searchingly. 

I  was  about  to  pass  on  my  way  to  where  the  dogs  were, 
when  he  stopped  me. 

"  Wdl,"  said  he,  "  what  about  your  master  ?" 

"  He  is  convicted/' 

"  What  is  his  sentence  ?'' 

"  Two  months'  imprisonment.'* 

."  And  what  fine  ?'^ 

"  One  hundred  francs." 

"  Two  months  I  one  hundred  francs  I"  repeated  he  three  or 
four  times  over. 

I  wanted  to  go  on,  but  he  stopped  me  again. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  for  these  two  months  ?'* 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  Ah  I  you  don't  know.  You've  got  money  enough  to  live 
upon  and  keep  your  animals,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Then  do  you  count  upon  me  to  take  you  in  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir :  I  don't  count  upon  anybody." 

Nothing  was  truer :  I  did  not  count  upon  anybody. 

'^  Well,  my  lad,"  continued  the  innkeeper,  "  you're  right : 
your  master  owes  me  too  much  money  already.  I  can't  give 
you  credit  for  two  months  without  knowing  whether,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  I  shall  be  paid.  You  must  go  away  from 
here  " 

"  €k>  away  I  but  where  do  you  expect  me  to  go,  sir  ?" 

"  That's  no  affair  of  mine :  I'm  not  your  father,  neither 
am  I  your  master.     Why  do  you  expect  me  to  keep  you  ?" 

I  stood  for  a  moment,  stunned.  What  could  I  say  ?  This 
man  was  right  Why  should  he  keep  me  in  his  house  ?  I 
oould  only  be  a  nuisance  and  a  burden  to  him. 
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"  Come,  my  lad,  take  your  dogs  and  your  monkey,  and 
get  ont  of  this :  you'll  leave  with  me,  you  understand,  your 
master's  bag.  When  he  comes  out  of  jail  he  will  come  for 
it,  and  then  we  can  settle  our  account" 

This  speech  suggested  an  idea  to  me,  and  I  thought  that  I 
had  found  a  way  of  stopping  at  this  inn. 

**  Since  you  are  sure  of  your  account  up  to  now  being 
settled,  keep  me  until  then,  and  you  can  add  my  expenses  to 
those  of  my  master." 

'*  That's  very  fine,  my  lad.  Your  master  may  be  very  well 
able  to  pay  me  for  a  few  days ;  but  two  months,  that's  quite 
another  thing." 

"  I'll  eat  as  little  as  you  choose." 

"And  your  animals?  No:  look  here,  you  must  be  off; 
you  will  be  very  well  able  to  work  and  earn  your  living  in 
the  villages." 

"  But,  sir,  where  do  you  think  my  master  will  find  me  on 
coming  out  of  jail  ?  It  is  here  that  he  will  come  to  look  for 
me. 

"  You've  only  to  return  here  on  that  day.  Oo  and  make 
a  two  months'  round  in  the  neighborhood,  in  the  watering- 
places  :  there's  money  to  be  earned  at  Bagn^res,  at  Gauterets, 
at  LuK." 

"  And  if  my  master  writes  to  me  ?" 

"  I'll  keep  his  letter  for  you." 

" But  suppose  I  don't  answer  him?" 

*^  Ah !  you  are  trying  my  patience.  I've  told  you  to  be 
off;  you  must  get  out  of  this,  and  not  be  long  about  it, 
either  I  I  give  you  five  minutes  to  start :  if  I  find  you  when 
I  come  back  to  the  yard,  you'll  have  me  to  do  with  I" 

I  felt  that  all  argument  was  useless :  as  the  innkeeper  said, 
« I  must  get  out  of  this  I" 

I  went  into  the  stable,  and,  after  having  unfastened  the 
dogs  and  Joli  Cceur  and  having  buckled  my  bag  and  slung  the 
strap  of  my  harp  over  my  shoulder,  I  left  the  inn. 

The  innkeeper  was  at  his  door  to  watch  me.  "  If  a  letter 
comes,"  he  cned  after  me,  "  I'll  keep  it  for  you." 

I  made  haste  to  quit  the  town,  for  my  dogs  were  not  mus- 
iled.  What  could  I  say  if  I  met  a  constable  ? — that  I  had 
no  money  to  buy  muzzles  for  them.  That  was  the  truth,  for, 
all  told,  I  had  only  eleven  sous  in  my  pocket,  and  that  waii 
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not  enoQgli  to  buy  one  with.  Should  I  not  be  taken  np  too  ? 
With  my  master  and  me  both  in  jail,  what  would  become  of 
the  dogis  and  Joli  Cceur?  I  had  become  the  leader  of  a 
trovpe^  the  head  of  a  family, — ^I,  who  was  nobody's  child, — 
and  I  felt  my  responsibility. 

As  they  trotted  briskly  along,  the  dogs  raised  their  heads 
to  me  and  looked  at  me  in  a  way  which  said  plainly  enough 
without  need  of  words  that  they  were  hungry.  Joli  Coeur, 
whom  I  carried  perched  upon  my  bag,  pulled  my  ears  every 
now  and  then  to  make  me  turn  my  head  towards  him ;  then 
he  rubbed  his  stomach  with  a  gesture  which  was  not  less 
expressive  than  the  looks  of  the  dogs. 

I  too,  like  them,  might  have  talked  of  my  hunger,  for  I 
had  not  breakfasted  any  more  than  they  had ;  but  what  was 
the  good  ?  My  eleven  sous  could  not  give  us  both  a  break- 
fast and  a  dinner;  we  must  then  content  ourselves  with  a 
single  meal,  which,  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  would 
stand  us  in  place  of  two. 

The  inn  where  we  had  lodged,  and  from  which  we  had 
just  been  driven  away,  being  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Michel 
on  the  Montpellier  road,  it  was  naturally  that  way  that  I  had 
taken. 

In  my  haste  to  escape  from  a  town  where  I  was  likely  to 
meet  with  constables,  I  had  not  had  time  to  ask  myself 
whither  the  roads  led;  all  that  I  wanted  was  that  they 
should  take  me  far  away  from  Toulouse ;  the  rest  was  of 
little  consequence  to  me.  I  had  no  interest  in  going  into 
one  district  more  than  into  another :  everywhere  they  would 
require  money  frt>m  me  to  board  and  lodge  us. 

The  question  of  lodging  was  much  the  less  important :  it 
was  the  hot  season,  and  we  could  sleep  out  of  doors,  under 
the  shelter  of  a  bush  or  of  a  wall.     But  what  about  food  ? 

I  believe  that  we  walked  on  for  nearly  two  hours  without 
my  daring  to  stop,  and  meantime  the  dogs  looked  at  me 
more  and  more  entreatingly,  whilst  Joli  Oceur  pulled  my  car 
and  rubbed  his  stomach  more  and  more  desperately. 

At  last  I  thought  myself  far  enough  from  Toulouse  to 
have  no  more  reason  for  fear,  or  at  least  so  far  that  I  might 
say  that  I  would  muzsle  my  dogs  the  next  day  if  they  or- 
dered it :  so  I  went  into  the  first  baker's  shop  that  I  came 
to.    I  asked  to  be  served  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread. 
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"You'd  better  take  a  two-pound  loaf/'  said  the  baker'fi 
wife  to  me :  "  with  jour  menagerie  it  isn't  too  much.  You 
must  give  those  poor  brutes  enough  to  eat." 

No  doubt  a  two-pound  loaf  was  not  too  much  for  my 
menagerie,  for,  without  counting  Joli  Coeur,  who  did  not  eat 
large  pieces,  that  only  gave  us  half  a  pound  each ;  but  it  was 
too  much  for  my  purse.  Bread  was  then  five  sous  the  pound, 
and  if  I  took  two  pounds  of  it  that  would  cost  me  ten  sous, 
so  that  out  of  my  eleven  sous  I  should  only  have  one  left. 
Now,  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  let  myself  be  drawn  into 
such  great  extravagance,  without  having  any  certainty  for 
the  morrow.  By  only  buying  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread, 
which  would  cost  seven  sous  and  a  half,  I  should  have  left 
for  to-morrow  three  sous  and  a  half;  that  is  to  say,  enough 
to  keep  us  from  starving  while  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
earn  some  money. 

I  had  quickly  made  this  calculation,  and  I  said  to  the 
baker's  wife,  with  an  air  that  I  tried  to  render  confident, 
that  I  should  have  quite  enough  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
bread,  and  I  begged  her  not  to  cut  me  any  more. 

"  All  right,  all  right,"  answered  she ;  and  from  the  round 
of  a  fine  six-pound  loaf,  the  whole  of  which  we  could  cer- 
tainly have  eaten  clean  up,  she  cut  me  the  amount  I  asked 
for,  and  put  it  into  the  scale,  to  which  she  gave  a  little  tap. 

"  It's  a  little  over  weight,"  said  she :  "  you  can  have  that 
for  the  half  sou."  And  she  dropped  my  eight  sous  into  her 
drawer. 

I  have  seen  some  people  push  back  the  half  sous  that  were 
given  them  in  change,  saying  that  they  would  not  know  what 
to  do  with  them :  I  should  never  have  refused  any  that  were 
due  to  me.  However,  I  dared  not  ask  for  them  back,  and 
went  out  saying  nothing,  with  my  bread  tightly  squeezed 
under  my  arm. 

The  dogs,  delighted,  jumped  about  me,  and  Joli  Cceur 
pulled  my  hair,  uttering  little  cries.   We  did  not  go  very  far. 

At  the  first  tree  we  came  to  upon  the  road  I  leaned  my 
harp  against  the  trunk  and  stretched  myself  out  upon  the 
crass.  The  dogs  sat  down  in  front  of  me,  Capi  in  the  mid- 
dle, Dolce  on  one  side,  Zerbino  on  the  other.  As  for  Joli 
Coeur,  who  wasn't  tired,  he  remained  standing,  that  he  might 
be  quit'C  ready  to  steal  any  bits  that  took  his  fancy. 
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It  was  a  delicate  business  this  cutting  of  mj  loaf.  I  made 
fire  portions  of  it  as  equal  as  possible,  and,  that  there  might 
be  no  bread  wasted,  I  distributed  them  in  little  slices :  each 
had  his  piece  in  turn,  as  if  we  were  being  fed  from  one 
bowl. 

Joli  Coeur,  who  required  less  food  than  we  did,  found 
himself  the  best  off,  and  was  no  longer  hungry  while  we  were 
still  rayenous.  From  his  portion  I  took  three  bits,  which  I 
shut  up  in  mj  bag  to  give  the  dogs  later  on ;  then,  as  there 
still  remained  four,  we  each  had  one :  it  was  at  the  same  time 
our  extra  dish  and  our  dessert.  Although  this  festival  resem- 
bled in  no  way  those  which  inspire  one  with  eloquence,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  moment  was  come  for  me  to  address  a 
few  words  to  my  comrades.  I  naturally  considered  myself  their 
chief;  but  I  did  not  think  myself  sufficiently  above  them  to 
be  dispensed  from  informing  them  of  the  serious  circum- 
stances in  which  we  found  ourselves. 

Gapi  had  no  doubt  guessed  my  intention,  for  he  kept  his 
great,  intelligent,  affectionate  eyes  fixed  on  mine. 

"  Yes,  my  friend  Capi,"  said  I,  "  yes,  my  friends  Dolce, 
Zerbino,  and  Joli  Coeur,  yes,  my  dear  comrades,  I  have  bad 
iie¥rs  to  give  you :  our  master  has  gone  away  from  us  for  two 
months." 

"  Wow !"  barked  Capi. 

''  To  begin  with,  it's  very  sad  for  him,  and  for  us  also.  It 
was  he  who  enabled  us  to  get  our  living,  and  now  for  want  of 
him  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  terrible  plight  We  have  no 
money." 

At  this  word,  which  he  knew  perfectly,  Capi  rose  up  on 
his  hind  legs,  and  began  to  walk  round  in  a  circle  as  if  he 
was  making  a  collection  in  the  ranks  of  "  the  distinguished 
company." 

'*  You  want  us  to  give  performances,"  continued  I :  "  it's 
certainly  good  advice;  but  shall  we  get  anything?  That  is 
the  point.  If  we  don't  suci^ed,  I  warn  you  that  our  whole 
capital  consists  of  only  three  sous.  We  must  tighten  our 
belts,  then.  This  being  the  state  of  affairs,  I  venture  to  hope 
that  you  will  understand  the  gravity  of  the  circumstances, 
and,  instead  of  playing  me  mischievous  tricks,  you  will  devote 
all  your  intelligence  to  the  service  of  the  company.  I  de- 
mand from  you  obedience,  sobriety,  and  courage.     Let  us 
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doBe  up  our  ranlu,  and  you  must  connt  upon  me  as  I  count 
upon  you." 

I  dare  not  assert  that  my  comrades  understood  all  the 
beauties  of  my  improvised  harangue,  but  certainly  they  took 
in  the  general  ideas  of  it :  they  knew  by  the  absence  of  our 
master  that  something  serious  was  going  on,  and  they  ex- 
pected an  explanation  from  me.  K  they  did  not  understand 
all  that  I  said  to  them,  they  were  at  least  satisfied  with  my 
proceedings  as  regarded  themselves,  and  they  proved  their 
contentment  by  their  attention  to  me.  When  I  say  their  at- 
tention, I  speak  of  the  dogs  only :  as  for  Joli  Coeur,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  mind  long  fixed  upon  any  one 
subject.  During  the  first  part  of  my  speech  he  had  listened 
to  me  with  marks  of  the  most  lively  interest ;  but  at  the  end 
of  twenty  words  he  had  sprung  into  the  tree  which  covered 
us  with  its  foliage,  and  was  now  amusing  himself  by  swinging 
and  leaping  from  branch  to  branch.  If  Capi  had  ofiPered  me 
such  an  insult,  I  should  certainly  have  been  hurt  by  it ;  but 
nothing  astonished  me  with  Joli  Coeur :  he  was  only  a  sense- 
less, giddy-pated  creature,  and  then,  after  all,  it  was  very 
natural  that  he  should  want  to  amuse  himself  a  little. 

I  confess  that  I  would  willingly  have  done  the  same,  and, 
like  him,  I  could  have  taken  a  swing  with  pleasure ;  but  the 
importance  and  the  dignity  of  my  functions  no  longer  per- 
mitted me  such  distractions. 

After  a  few  moments*  rest  I  gave  the  signal  of  departure. 
We  had  to  earn  our  night's  lodgings,  at  all  events  our  next 
day's  breakfast,  if,  as  was  probable,  we  practised  the  economy 
of  sleeping  in  the  open  air. 

At  the  end  of  nearly  an  hour's  tramp  we  came  in  sight  of 
a  village,  which  seemed  to  me  fitted  for  the  realization  of  my 
plan.  From  afar  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  poor  enough, 
and  our  receipts,  consequenuy,  could  only  be  very  trifling ; 
but  that  did  not  discourage  me.  I  was  not  exacting  as  to  the 
sum  total  of  our  gains ;  and  I  said  to  myself  that  the  smaller 
the  village  was,  the  less  chance  was  there  of  meeting  police- 
men. 

We  entered  the  village,  and  in  as  grand  a  style  as  possible 
I  dressed  up  my  actors'  toilet.  Unfortunately,  Yitalis's  fife 
was  wanting,  and  also  his  imposing  appearance,  which,  like 
that  of  a  drum-major,  always  attracted  attention.     I  had  not 
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like  him,  the  advantage  of  a  fine  figure  and  an  expressive 
head :  mj  statare,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  short,  and  my 
face  must  have  showed  more  nneasiness  than  assurance. 

Whilst  marching  on,  I  looked  to  the  right  and  left,  to  see 
what  effect  we  were  producing.  It  was  nothing  in  particular : 
people  raised  their  heads,  then  lowered  them  again.  Nobody 
followed  us. 

Arrived  at  a  small  open  space,  in  the  middle  of  which  was 
a  fountain  shaded  by  plane-trees,  I  took  my  harp  and  began 
to  play  a  waltz.  The  music  was  gay,  my  fingers  were  quick, 
but  my  heart  was  sorrowful,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  was 
carrying  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  my  shoulders.  I  told 
Zerbino  and  Dolce  to  waltz :  they  obeyed  me  directly,  and 
began  to  turn  about,  keeping  time.  But  nobody  troubled 
themselves  to  come  and  look,  and  yet  in  the  doorways  I  saw 
women  knitting  or  gossiping. 

I  went  on  playing ;  Zerbino  and  Dolce  continued  to  waltz. 
Perhaps  some  one  would  make  up  his  mind  to  come  near  us ; 
I  if  one  person  came,  a  second  would  follow,  then  ten,  then 
twenty  others.  But  I  might  play  as  I  liked,  Zerbino  and 
Dolce  might  turn  about  as  they  would,  the  people  stayed  in- 
doors :  they  did  not  even  look  our  way. 

It  was  a  desperate  state  of  affairs.  However,  I  did  not 
despair,  and  played  still  louder,  striking  the  strings  of  my 
harp  hard  enough  to  snap  them.  All  at  once  a  little  child — 
60  little  that  I  certainly  think  he  was  only  just  beginning  to 
walk — left  the  door-sUl  of  its  home,  and  came  towards  us. 
Its  mother  would  follow  it,  no  doubt ;  then  after  the  mother 
a  friend  would  arrive.  We  should  have  our  audience,  and 
afterwards  we  should  have  a  collection. 

I  played  more  softly,  so  as  not  to  frighten  the  child,  but 
rather  to  attract  it.  With  its  hands  held  up,  swaying  about 
on  ite  legs,  it  came  on  slowly.  It  was  coming ;  it  was  get- 
ting near  us ;  a  few  steps  more,  and  it  would  be  close  by  us. 

The  mother  raised  her  head,  surprised,  no  doubt,  and  un- 
easy at  not  feeling  it  close  to  her.  She  perceived  it  directly. 
But  then,  instead  of  running  after  it,  as  I  had  hoped,  she 
contented  herself  with  calling  it,  and  the  docile  child  returned 
to  her  side.  Perhaps  these  people  did  not  care  for  dancing. 
After  all,  it  was  possible. 

I  ordered  Zerbino  and  Dolce  to  lie  down,  and  began  to 
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fling  m J  camonettay  and  never,  certainly,  did  I  apply  myself 
to  it  with  greater  zeal : 

"  Feneata  vasoia  e  patrona  omdele, 
Quanta  flospiro  m'ige  fatto  jettare." 

I  had  began  the  second  stanza,  when  I  saw  coming  towards 
as  a  man  dressed  in  a  jacket  and  wearing  a  broad-brimmed 
hat.     At  last  1 

I  sang  with  more  spirit 

" Halloo r*  cried  he.  "What  are  yon  doing  here,  yoa 
scamp?" 

I  stopped  short,  stapefied  at  this  question,  and  stood  open- 
mouthed,  looking  at  him,  as  he  approached  as. 

"  Well,  answer  me,"  said  he. 

"  Yoa  see,  monsieur,  I  am  singing." 

"  Have  you  permission  to  sing  on  the  market-place  of  our 
parish  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Then  be  off,  unless  you  want  me  to  summon  you." 

«  But,  sir " 

"  I  am  the  village  constable ;  and  let  me  see  your  back, 
you  tramp  1" 

A  village  constable!  I  knew  by  my  master's  example 
what  it  cost  to  attempt  to  rebel  against  town  policemen  and 
village  constables,  so  I  did  not  allow  this  order  to  be  repeated 
to  me  twice.  I  took  to  mv  heels,  as  he  had  desired  me,  and 
resumed  the  road  by  which  I  had  come. 

Tramp ! — that  was  not  true,  however.  I  had  never  begged : 
I  had  sung,  I  had  danced,  and  that  was  my  way  of  working;. 
What  harm  had  I  done  ? 

In  five  minutes  I  was  out  of  this  inhospitable  but  well- 
guarded  parish.  My  dogs  followed  me  with  downcast  heads 
and  sad  faces,  understanding  assuredly  that  a  misfortune  had 
happened  to  us.  Capi  from  time  to  time  ran  in  front,  and, 
turning  round,  looked  at  me  inquisitively  with  his  intelligent 
eyes.  Another  in  his  place  would  have  questioned  me,  but 
Capi  was  too  well  brought  up,  too  well  disciplined  a  dog  to 
allow  himself  an  indiscreet  question :  he  contented  himself 
with  only  showing  curiosity,  and  I  saw  his  jaws  tremble, 
quivering  with  the  effort  he  made  to  keep  from  barking. 

When  we  were  far  enough  off  to  fear  no  longer  the  rude 
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descent  of  the  village  constable,  I  made  a  signal  with  my 
hand,  and  instantly  the  three  dogs  formed  a  circle  round  me, 
Capi  in  the  middle,  motionless,  his  eyes  on  mine. 

The  time  had  come  to  giye  them  the  explanation  they 
were  expecting. 

"  As  we  have  no  permission  to  play,"  said  I,  '^  we're  sent 
away." 

"  And  then  ?"  asked  Capi,  with  a  nod  of  his  head. 

"  Then  we're  going  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  anywhere,  and 
have  no  supper. 

At  the  word  "  supper"  there  was  a  general  growling.  T 
showed  my  three  sous. 

"  You  know  that's  all  we  have  left.  If  we  spend  our  three 
sous  to-night  we  shall  have  nothing  for  breakfast  to-morrow. 
Now,  as  we  have  eaten  to-day,  I  consider  that  it's  wise  to 
think  of  to-morrow." 

And  I  put  back  my  three  sous  into  my  pocket. 

Capi  and  Dolce  bowed  their  heads  in  resignation,  but  Zer- 
bino,  who  was  not  always  good-tempered,  and  who  besides  was 
a  glutton,  continued  to  grumble. 

After  having  looked  at  him  severely  without  being  able  to 
make  him  hold  his  tongue,  I  turned  to  Capi. 

"  Explain  to  Zerbino,"  said  I  to  him,  '^  what  it  appears  he 
is  determined  not  to  understand :  we  must  deprive  ourselves 
of  a  second  meal  to-day,  if  we  wish  to  have  one  at  all  to- 
morrow." 

Thereupon  Capi  gave  his  comrade  a  tap  with  his  paw,  and 
a  discussion  appeared  to  arise  between  them. 

Let  no  one  consider  the  word  "  discussion"  improper  because 
it  is  applied  to  two  animals.  It  is  in  fact  very  certain  that 
the  animals  have  a  language  peculiar  to  each  species.  If  you 
have  inhabited  a  house  with  eaves,  or  in  whose  windows  the 
swallows  build  their  nests,  you  are  assuredly  convinced  that 
these  birds  are  not  whistling  simply  a  little  musical  air  when 
at  daybreak  they  chirrup  so  briskly  among  themselves :  they 
are  real  conversations  that  they  are  holding,  debating  serious 
aflfairs  or  exchanging  words  of  afiPection.  And  ants  belonging 
to  the  same  tribe,  when  they  meet  each  other  in  a  pathway 
and  rub  each  other's  antennsB,  what  do  you  imagine  they 
are  doing,  if  we  do  not  admit  that  they  communicate  to  each 
other  their  common  interests  ?    As  for  dogs,  they  know  not 
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only  how  to  talk,  bnt  they  cap  read  into  the  bargain.  Look 
at  them,  with  their  noses  in*  the  air,  or  their  heads  down 
scenting  the  ground,  the  pebbles,  the  bushes :  suddenly  they 
stop  before  a  tuft  of  grass  or  a  wall,  and  there  they  remain 
for  a  minute.  We  see  nothing  upon  this  wall,  whilst  the  dog 
reads  there  all  sorts  of  curious  things,  written  in  a  mysterious 
character  that  we  do  not  even  see. 

What  Capi  said  to  Zerbino  I  did  not  understand ;  for,  if 
dogs  understand  men's  language,  men  do  not  understand 
dogs'  language.  I  only  saw  that  Zerbino  refused  to  hear 
reason,  and  that  he  insisted  upon  the  three  sous  being  spent 
at  once.  Capi  was  obliged  to  get  angry,  and  it  was  only 
when  he  showed  his  teeth  that  Zerbino,  who  was  not  very 
brave,  resigned  himself  to  silence.  The  supper  question 
being  thus  disposed  of,  that  of  sleeping  alone  remained. 

Happily,  the  weather  was  fine.  The  day  was  hot,  and 
sleeping  in  the  open  air  at  this  season  was  not  a  very  serious 
matter ;  we  had  only  to  install  ourselves  so  as  to  escape  the 
wolves,  if  there  were  any  about  the  country,  and,  what 
seemed  to  me  much  more  dangerous,  the  rural  police, — men 
being  still  more  to  be  feared  by  us  than  wild  beasts.  There 
was  only  then  to  walk  straight  ahead  upon  the  white  road 
until  we  found  a  shelter.     This  we  did. 

The  road  lengthened,  milestone  succeeded  milestone,  and  the 
last  rosy  gleams  of  the  setting  sun  had  disappeared  from  the 
sky  before  we  had  yet  found  this  shelter.  It  was  necessary, 
somehow  or  other,  to  decide  on  one.  When  I  did  make  up 
my  mind  to  stop  and  pass  the  night,  it  wafi  in  a  wood,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  bare  spaces,  in  the  middle  of 
which  rose  granite  blocks.  The  place  was  very  gloomy,  very 
lonely ;  but  there  was  nothing  better  to  choose,  and  I  thought 
that  among  these  granite  blocks  we  could  find  a  shelter  from 
the  night  chill.  I  say  we,  speaking  of  Joli  Coeur  and  myself; 
for  as  to  the  dogs,  I  was  in  no  trouble  about  them :  there  was 
no  fear  that  they  would  catch  cold  from  sleeping  out  of  doors. 
But  as  regarded  myself  I  had  to  be  careful,  tor  I  was  con- 
scious of  my  responsibilities.  What  would  become  of  my 
company  if  I  fell  ill  ?  what  would  become  of  myself  if  I  had 
to  nurse  Joli  Coeur  ? 

Leaving  the  road,  we  plunged  among  the  stones,  and  soon 
I  perceived  a  huge  block  of  granite,  planted  in  a  sloping  way, 
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00  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cavity  at  its  base  and  a  roof  up  above. 
In  this  hollow  the  wind  had  piled  np  a  thick  bed  of  dry 
pine-needles.  We  could  not  have  happened  on  a  better 
thing:  a  mattress  to  stretch  ourselves  upon,  a  roofing  to 
shelter  us, — we  only  wanted  a  bit  of  bread  for  supper.  But 
we  had  to  try  and  not  think  of  that ;  besides,  does  not  the 
proverb  say,  "  Who  sleeps,  dines"  ? 

Before  going  to  sleep,  I  explained  to  Capi  that  I  counted 
upon  him  to  take  care  of  us,  and  the  good  creature,  instead^ 
of  coming  with  us  to  lie  down  upon  the  pine-needles,  remained 
outside  our  shelter  posted  as  a  sentinel.     I  could  be  easy :  I 
knew  that  no  one  would  approach  us  without  my  being  warned. 

However,  though  well  assured  upon  this  point,  I  did  not 
go  to  sleep  as  soon  as  I  was  stretched  out  upon  the  pine- 
needles,  Joli  CoBur  close  to  me,  rolled  up  in  my  jacket,  Zer- 
bino  and  Dolce  curled  round  at  my  feet.  My  anxiety  was 
greater  still  than  my  fatigue. 

This  day,  the  first  of  our  journey,  had  been  bad :  what 
would  the  morrow  be  ?  I  was  hungry,  I  was  thirsty,  and  I 
had  only  three  sous  left.  Turn  them  over  mechanically  as  I 
would  in  my  pocket,  they  did  not  increase :  one,  two,  three, — 
the  count  ^ways  ended  there.  How  to  feed  my  company, 
how  to  feed  myself,  if  I  was  not  able  the  next  day  and  tne 
following  days  to  give  performances  ?  Muzzles,  permits  to 
sing, — ^where  did  they  expect  me  to  get  them  ?  Must  we 
all  then  starve  to  deadi  in  the  comer  of  some  wood,  under  a 
bush? 

And,  while  considering  these  melancholy  auestions,  I 
looked  at  the  stars  which  sparkled  above  my  head  in  the 
dark  sky.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind.  Silence  every- 
where :  not  a  rustle  of  the  leaves,  not  a  bird's  cry,  not  a 
passing  sound  of  wheels  on  the  road;  as  far  as  my  sight 
could  look  out  over  the  faint  bluish  deeps,  emptiness  I  How 
lonely,  how  desolate  we  were  ! 

I  felt  my  eyes  fill  with  tears,  then  suddenly  I  began  to 
cry,  "  Poor  Mother  Barberin  t  poor  Yitalis  I" 

I  was  lying  upon  my  face,  and  I  was  crying  into  my  hands 
without  being  able  to  stop,  when  I  felt  a  warm  breath  pass 
through  my  hair ;  swifUy  I  turned  round,  and  a  great  tongue, 
warm  and  soft,  rubbed  itself  against  my  face.  It  was  Capi, 
who  had  heard  me  crying,  and  who  came  to  console  me,  as 
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he  before  came  to  help  me  on  the  first  night  of  mj  journey. 
I  put  mj  two  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  his  damp  nose ; 
then  he  gave  two  or  three  smothered  whines,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  he  were  crying  with  me. 

When  I  awoke,  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  Capi,  sitting  in 
front  of  me,  was  staring  at  me ;  the  birds  were  singing  in  the 
leaves ;  far  away,  very  far  away,  a  bell  was  ringing  the  An- 
geius ;  the  sun,  already  high  in  the  sky,  shot  down  warm  and 
^comforting  rays,  as  good  for  the  heart  as  for  the  body. 

Our  morning  toilet  was  soon  made^  and  we  set  out,  direct- 
ing our  steps  to  the  place  from  which  came  the  ringing  of 
the  bell ;  that  came  from  a  village,  where,  no  doubt,  there 
would  be  a  baker.  After  going  to  bed  without  dinner  or 
supper,  appetite  announces  itself  very  early. 

My  resolve  was  taken :  I  would  spend  my  three  sous,  and 
afterwards  we  should  see.  On  coming  to  the  village  I  had 
no  need  to  ask  where  the  baker's  shop  was.  Our  noses 
guided  us  unerringly  towards  it ;  I  had  a  scent  nearly  as  keen 
as  that  of  my  dogs  for  smelling  from  a  distance  the  good  odor 
of  hot  bread. 

Three  sous'  worth  of  bread,  at  the  rate  of  five  sous  a  pound, 
only  gave  each  of  us  a  very  small  piece,  and  our  breakfast 
was  soon  ended.  The  moment  was  come  then  to  see, — that  is 
to  say,  to  consider  how  we  might  earn  something  during,  the 
day.  To  that  end  I  took  a  stroll  about  the  village,  looking 
out  for  the  most  favorable  spot  for  a  performance,  and  also 
examining  the  countenances  of  the  people  to  try  and  guess 
whether  they  would  be  friends  or  enemies  to  us.  My  inten- 
tion was  not  to  give  this  performance  immediately,  for  the 
hour  was  not  suitable,  but  to  study  the  country,  to  choose  the 
best  locality,  and  to  come  back  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to 
this  plot  of  ground  and  try  our  chance. 

I  was  absorbed  by  this  idea,  when  suddenly  I  heard  shout- 
ing behind  me ;  I  turned  round  quickly,  and  saw  Zerbino 
coming  along,  pursued  by  an  old  woman.  It  did  not  require 
much  time  to  understand  what  caused  this  pursuit  and  these 
cries :  profiting  by  my  abstraction,  Zerbino  had  left  me,  and 
had  gone  into  a  house,  whence  he  had  stolen  a  piece  of  meat, 
which  he  was  carrying  off  in  his  mouth. 

"  Thief  r'  cried  the  old  woman.  "  Stop  him  I  stop  them 
all!" 
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On  healing  these  last  words,  feeling  mjself  gailt j,  or,  at  aU 
eyents,  responsible  for  mj  dog's  fault,  I  set  off  ranning  too. 
What  could  I  say  if  the  old  woman  demanded  from  me  the 
price  of  the  bit  of  stolen  meat  ?  How  was  I  to  pay  for  it  ? 
Once  stopped,  would  they  not  detain  us  all  ? 

Seeing  me  fly,  Capi  and  Dolce  did  not  remain  behind,  and 
I  felt  them  at  my  heels,  whilst  Joli  CoDur,  whom  I  carried  on 
my  shoulder,  seized  me  by  the  neck  to  keep  himself  from 
failing  off. 

There  was  no  fear  that  they  would  get  hold  of  us  by  oyer- 
taking  us,  but  they  could  stop  us  in  passing,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  that  was  just  the  intention  of  two  or  three  people 
who  were  barring  the  way.  Happily,  a  cross-lane  opened 
out  on  the  road  between  us  and  this  group  of  adyersaries.  I 
rushed  into  it,  accompanied  by  the  dogs;  and,  always  running 
at  the  top  of  our  speed,  we  were  soon  in  the  open  country. 
Howeyer,  I  neyer  stopped  until  my  breath  began  to  fail  me, — 
that  is  to  say,  not  until  after  we  had  got  oyer  at  least  two  miles. 
Then  I  turned  round,  yenturing  to  look  behind  me  :  nobody 
followed  us :  Capi  and  Dolce  were  still  at  my  heels ;  Zerbino 
was  coming  along  in  the  distance,  haying  stopped,  no  doubt, 
to  eat  his  piece  of  meat. 

I  called  him,  but  Zerbino,  who  knew  that  he  had  earned  a 
seyere  punishment,  stopped  short,  then,  instead  of  coming  to 
me,  he  ran  away.  It  was  hunger  that  droye  Zerbino  to  steal 
this  piece  of  meat ;  but  I  could  not  accept  that  reason  as  an 
excuse.  It  was  theft.  It  was  necessary  that  the  culprit 
should  be  punished,  or  there  was  an  end  to  discipline  in  my 
company ;  at  the  next  yillage  Dolce  would  imitate  her  com- 
rade, and  Capi  himself  would  end  by  yielding  to  temptation. 

It  was  thus  my  duty  to  administer  a  public  correction  to 
Zerbino.  But  for  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  choose 
to  appear  before  me,  and  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  induce 
him  to  do  that.  I  had  recourse  to  Capi.  "  Go  and  fetch 
Zerbino  to  me  T'  and  he  set  off  directly  to  accomplish  the 
mission  intrusted  to  him.  Howeyer,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
he  accepted  this  office  with  less  zeal  than  usual,  and  I  thought 
I  could  see  in  the  look  which  he  cast  on  me  before  starting 
that  it  would  haye  pleased  him  better  to  make  himself  Zer- 
bino's  adyocate  than  my  policeman. 

I  could  do  nothing  now  but  wait  for  Capias  return  with  his 
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prisoner,  which  might  take  some  time,  for  Zerhino  very  prob* 
ably  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  brought  back  in  a  hurry. 
This  waiting,  however,  was  not  particularly  disagreeable  to 
me.  I  was  far  enough  from  the  village  to  have  no  fear  of 
being  pursued ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  tired  enough 
after  my  race  to  wish  to  rest  for  a  moment.  Besides,  what 
was  the  good  of  hurrying,  since  I  had  nothing  to  do  and  did 
not  know  where  to  go  ? 

The  place  where  I  had  stopped  seemed  as  if  it  were  created 
purposely  for  repose  and  miiet.  Without  knowing  whither 
my  flight  was  taking  me,  1  had  oome  to  the  banks  of  the 
Canal  du  Midi ;  and  I  found  myself,  after  passing  through  a 
dust-laden  country  since  my  departure  firom  Toulouse,  in  a 
land  that  was  fresh  and  green.  Water,  trees,  grass ;  a  little 
spring  running  from  the  clefts  of  a  rock,  carpeted  with  plants 
which  followed  the  course  of  the  water,  drooping  in  flowery 
cascades :  all  was  charming.  I  was  delightfully  situated  there 
to  wait  for  the  dogs*  return. 

An  hour  went  by  without  my  seeing  either  one  or  other 
of  them  come  back,  and  I  was  beginning  to  be  uneasy,  when 
Cap!  made  his  appearance,  alone,  with  his  head  hanging  down. 

"  Where  is  Zerbino  ?" 

Gapi  crouched  in  a  timid  attitude ;  then,  on  looking  at  him, 
I  saw  that  one  of  his  ears  was  bleeding. 

I  needed  no  explanation  to  know  what  had  happened :  Zer- 
bino had  declined  to  obey  the  police,  and  had  resisted,  and 
Capi,  who  perhaps  was  only  regretfully  obeying  an  order 
which  he  considered  very  harsh,  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
vanquished.  Was  I  to  scold  and  punish  him  too  ?  I  had 
not  courage  to  do  it,  and  I  was  noway  disposed  to  cause  pain 
to  others,  having  quite  enough  troubles  of  my  own. 

Capi*s  expedition  not  having  succeeded,  only  one  resource 
remained  to  me, — to  wait  until  Zerbino  chose  of  his  own 
accord  to  come  back.  I  knew  him.  After  the  first  rebel- 
lious fit  was  over,  he  would  resign  himself  to  undergo  his 
punishment,  and  I  should  soon  see  him  appear  repentant. 

I  stretched  myself  under  a  tree,  keeping  Joli  Cceur  fastened 
up,  for  fear  that  he  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  go  afler 
Zerbino,  and  Capi  and  Dolce  lay  at  my  feet  Time  went  on : 
Zerbino  did  not  appear ;  by  degrees  drowsiness  overtook  me, 
and  I  fell  asleep.     When  I  awoke,  the  sun  was  above  my 
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head,  and  the  hours  had  slipped  awaj.  But  I  had  no  need 
to  be  told  by  the  sun  that  it  was  late :  mj  stomach  was  clamor- 
iog  that  it  was  a  long  while  since  I  had  eaten  my  piece  of 
bread.  On  their  part,  the  two  dogs  and  Joli  Coeur  also 
showed  me  that  they  were  hungry, — Capi  and  Dolce  by  their 
piteous  faces,  Joli  Coeur  by  grimaces, 

And  still  Zerbino  never  came.  I  called,  I  whbtled  to  him ; 
but  all  was  useless :  he  did  not  appear.  He  was  squatting 
under  some  bush,  digesting  his  good  breakfast  at  his  ease. 
The  state  of  affairs  was  critical :  if  I  were  to  go  away,  he 
might  very  easUy  get  lost,  and  not  find  us  again  ;  if  I  waited 
OD,  I  should  have  no  opportunity  to  earn  a  few  sous  and  get 
something  to  eat.  And  this  very  need  of  something  to  eat 
became  more  and  more  imperious.  The  dogs'  eyes  fixed 
themselves  despairingly  on  mine,  and  Joli  Coeur  rubbed  his 
stomach  with  ansry  utUe  cries. 

As  time  passed  and  Zerbino  did  not  come,  I  sent  Capi  off 
once  more  in  search  of  his  comrade ;  but  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour  he  came  back  again  alone,  and  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  not  found  him.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Although  Zerbino  was  guilty,  and  by  his  fault  had  put  us 
all  in  a  sad  plight,  I  could  not  think  of  abandoning  him. 
What,  would  my  master  say  if  I  did  not  bring  him  back  his 
three  dogs  ?  And  then  too,  notwithstanding  all,  I  was  f6nd 
of  that  scamp  Zerbino.  I  resolved  then  to  wait  for  him  until 
evening ;  but  it  wa«  impossible  to  remain  inactive  like  this, 
"with  our  stomachs  clamoring  for  food ;  and  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger were  all  the  more  keen  ^  we  had  to  endure  them  without 
anything  else  to  occupy  our  minds  and  distract  our  attention. 
I  must  invent  somethinfi:  which  could  occupy  us  all  four  and 
amuse  us.  If  we  could  forget  that  we  were  hungry,  we 
should  assuredly  be  less  hungry  during  those  hours  of  forget- 
ftlness.     But  how  should  we  occupy  ourselves  ? 

As  I  was  pondering  this  question,  I  recollected  that  Yitalis 
had  told  me  that  in  war-time,  when  a  regiment  was.  wearied 
after  a  long  march,  the  band  was  always  made  to  play,  so 
that  the  soldiers  forgot  their  weariness  in  listening  to  merry 
catching  tunes.  If  I  were  to  play  a  gay  tune,  perhaps  we 
should  all  forget  our  hunger ;  at  all  events,  time  would  pass 
more  quickly  for  us  if  I  were  occupied  in  playing  and  the 
dogs  in  dancing  with  Joli  Coeur. 
X       ^  9 
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I  took  up  my  harp,  which  was  lying  against  a  tree,  and, 
taming  my  back  to  the  canal,  after  having  pat  my  actors  in 
position,  I  began  to  play  a  waits.  My  actors  did  not  seem 
jnst  at  first  greatly  disposed  to  dance :  it  was  evident  that  a 
piece  of  bread  would  have  suited  them  much  better.  But 
they  gradually  became  more  animated ;  the  music  produced 
its  desired  effecL  We  all  forgot  the  piece  of  bread  which  we 
had  not,  and  we  only  thought  of  the  playing  and  the  dancing. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  clear  voice,  a  child's  voice,  cry  out 
'^  Bravo !"  This  voice  came  from  behind.  I  turned  round 
swiftly.  A  boat  had  stopped  on  the  canal ;  the  bows  were 
turned  towards  the  bank  upon  which  I  was  standing.  The 
two  horses  which  drew  it  had  halted  upon  the  opposite 
shore.  It  was  a  singular-looking  boat ;  I  had  never  seen  one 
before  like  it.  It  was  much  shorter  than  the  barges  which 
are  generally  used  on  these  canab,  and  upon  its  deck  was  a 
sort  of  glass  gallery,  which  was  very  little  higher  than  the 
water-level.  In  the  fore  part  of  this  gallery  was  a  veranda, 
shaded  by  climbing  plants,  whose  foliage,  clinging  here  and 
there  to  the  open  work  of  the  roof,  drooped  in  places  like 
green  cascades.  Under  this  veranda  I  saw  two  people, — a 
lady,  still  young,  with  a  noble  and  melancholy  expression  of 
face,  who  was  standing  up,  and  a  child,  a  boy  about  my  own 
age,  who  seemed  to  be  lying  down.  It  was  this  child,  no 
doubt,  who  had  cried  '^  Bravo  !" 

Recovering  from  my  surprise,  for  there  wa«  nothing  terri- 
fying in  this  apparition,  I  raised  my  hat  in  thanks  for  the 
applause. 

'*  Is  it  for  your  own  amusement  that  you  play  ?"  asked  the 
lady,  speaking  with  a  foreign  accent. 

"It  is  to  make  my  actors  practise,  and  also  to  amuse 
myself." 

The  child  made  a  sign,  and  the  lady  bent  down  to  him. 

*' Will  you  play  again?"  the  lady  asked  me,  raising  her 
head. 

Would  I  play  again  ? — play  for  an  audience  that  had  arrived 
so  opportunely  ?    No  need  of  prayers  and  entreaties. 

*'  Would  you  like  a  dance  or  a  play  ?"  said  I. 

''  Oh,  a  play !"  cried  the  chUd. 

But  the  lady  interrupted  him  to  say  that  she  would  prefer 
a  dance. 
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"  A  dance  I  that's  too  short  1"  cried  the  child. 

"  After  the  dance  we  can,  if  the  distinguished  company 
desire  it,  perform  different  tricks,  just  as  they  are  done  in  the 
drcnses  in  Paris." 

This  was  one  of  my  master's  phrases ;  I  tried  to  repeat  it 
with  his  dignified  manner.  On  reflection,  I  was  very  glad  that 
the  play  had  been  revised,  for  I  should  have  been  rather 
embarrassed  to  organize  the  performance ;  in  the  first  place 
because  Zerbino  was  missing,  and  also  because  I  had  not  the 
needful  dresses  and  paraphernalia. 

So  I  returned  to  my  harp  and  began  to  play  a  waltz.  In- 
stantly Capi  encircled  Dolce's  waist  with  his  two  paws,  and 
they  began  to  turn  round,  keeping  time.  Then  Joli  CoQur 
danced  a  j^eu  9evL  Thus  we  went  through  our  programme 
one  piece  after  another.  We  felt  no  weariness.  As  for  my 
actors,  they  understood  that  a  dinner  would  be  unquestionably 
the  reward  of  their  pains,  and  they  did  not  spare  themselves 
any  more  than  I  did. 

All  of  a  sudden,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  these  perform- 
ances, I  beheld  Zerbino  come  out  from  under  a  bush ;  and 
when  his  comrades  passed  near  him  he  placed  himself  impu- 
dently among  them  and  took  up  his  part 

While  playing  and  watching  my  actors,  I  every  now  and 
then  stole  a  glance  at  the  young  lad,  and,  strange  to  say, 
although  he  seemed  to  take  great  delight  in  our  proceedings, 
he  never  stirred ;  he  remained  lying  down,  at  full  length, 
perfectly  immovable,  only  moving  his  hands  to  applaud  us. 
Could  he  be  paralyzed?  He  seemed  to  be  fastened  down 
upon  a  board. 

The  wind  had  insensibly  driven  the  boat  against  the  bank 
where  I  was  standing,  and  I  could  now  see  the  child  as  well 
as  if  I  had  been  close  beside  him  on  the  boat.  He  had  fair 
hair ;  his  face  was  pale,  so  pale  that  you  could  see  the  blue 
veins  of  his  forehead  under  its  transparent  skin ;  his  expres- 
sion was  sweet  and  sad,  and  had  somewhat  of  suffering  in  it. 

"  What  price  do  you  charge  at  your  theatre  ?"  the  lady 
asked  me. 

**  People  pay  according  as  they  have  been  pleased." 

"  Then,  mamma,  we  must  pay  very  highly,"  said  the  child. 

Then  he  added  some  words  in  a  language  which  I  did  not 
understand. 
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"  Artliur  would  like  to  see  your  actors  i^arer/'  said  the 
lady  to  me. 

I  made  a  sign  to  Capi,  who,  taking  a  spring,  jumped  intc 
the  boat. 

*<  And  the  others  i"  cried  Arthur. 

Zerbino  and  Dolce  followed  their  comrade. 

''  And  the  monkey  1" 

Joli  Coeur  could  easily  have  taken  the  jump,  but  I  was 
never  sure  of  him :  once  on  board,  he  might  have  taken  lib- 
erties which  perhaps  would  not  haye  suit^  the  lady's  taste. 

'*  Is  he  ill,  or  yicioas  ?"  she  asked  me. 

"No,  madam;  but  he  is  not  always  obedient,  and  I'm 
afraid  that  he  may  not  behaye  himself  properly." 

"  Well,  eome  on  board  with  him." 

So  saying,  she  made  a  sign  to  a  man  who  was  standing  in 
the  stem  by  the  helm,  and  he  came  at  once  to  the  bows  and 
threw  a  plank  across  on  to  the  bank.  This  formed  a  bridge. 
It  allowed  me  to  embark  without  risking  the  perilous  jump, 
and  I  entered  the  boat  gravely,  my  harp  on  my  shoulder  and 
Joli  Coour  in  my  hand. 

"  The  monkey !  the  monkey !"  cried  Arthur. 

I  went  up  to  the  child,  and  while  he  fondled  and  caressed 
Joli  CcBur  I  could  inspect  him  at  my  leisure.  It  was  sur- 
prising,— ^he  really  was  fastened  to  a  plank,  as  I  thought  at 
first. 

"  You  have  a  father,  have  you  not,  my  child  ?"  asked  the 
lady  of  me. 

"  Yes ;  but  just  now  I  am  alone." 

"  For  how  long  ?" 

"  For  two  months." 

"Two  months!  Poor  little  fellow  I  How  is  it  that  at 
your  age  you  are  alone  for  such  a  time  ?" 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  madam." 

"  Your  master  obliges  you,  no  doubt,  to  bring  him  back  a 
sum  of  money  at  the  end  of  these  two  months." 

"No,  madam;  he  does  not  oblige  me  to  do  an3rthing. 
Provided  that  I  am  able  to  make  a  living  with  my  company, 
that  is  enough." 

"  And  have  you  been  able  to  do  so  until  to-day  ?" 

I  hesitated  before  answering ;  I  had  never  seen  a  lady  who 
inspired  me  with  a  sentiment  of  respect  like  this  one  who 
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questioned  me.  Neveitbeless,  she  spoke  to  me  with  so  much 
kindness,  her  voice  was  so  gentle,  her  look  so  affable  and  so 
enoonn^ing,  that  I  resolved  to  tell  the  troth.  Besides,  why 
should  I  hold  mj  tongue?  I  recounted  to  her  then  how  I 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  Yitalis,  who  was  condemned  to  jail 
for  having  d^ended  me,  and  how  since  I  had  quitted  Tou- 
louse I  had  never  been  able  to  earn  a  sou. 

While  I  was  talking,  Arthur  was  playing  with  the  dogs, 
but  still  he  listened  and  heard  all  that  I  said. 

"  How  hungry  you  must  all  be  1"  cried  he. 

At  this  word,  which  they  well  knew,  the  dogs  began  to 
bark,  and  Joli  Coeur  rubbed  his  stomach  with  frenzy. 

'^  Oh,  mamma  !'*  said  Arthur. 

The  lady  understood  this  appeal :  she  said  some  words  in  a 
foreign  tongue  to  a  woman  who  showed  her  bead  at  a  half-open 
door,  and  almost  directly  this  woman  brought  forward  a  little 
table  set  for  dinner. 

*'  Sit  down,  my  child,"  said  the  lady  to  me. 

I  did  not  need  to  be  asked  twice ;  I  laid  down  my  harp 
and  quickly  sat  down.  The  do^  ranged  themselves  in- 
stantly round  about  me,  and  Joli  Coeur  took  his  place  upon 
my  knee. 

"  Will  your  dogs  eat  bread  ?"  asked  Arthur. 

Would  they  eat  bread  I  I  gave  them  each  a  piece,  which 
they  devoured. 

"  And  the  monkey  ?'*  said  Arthur. 

But  there  was  no  occasion  to  take  any  trouble  about  Joli 
CcBur,  for  while  I  was  helping  the  dogs  he  had  seized  a  piece 
of  pie-crust,  with  which  he  was  now  preparing  to  choke  him- 
self under  the  table. 

In  my  turn  I  took  a  slice  of  bread,  and  if  I  did  not  choke 
myself  like  Joli  Coour,  at  least  I  devoured  it  quite  as  rav- 
enouflly  as  he  did. 

"  Poor  child  I"  said  the  lady,  filling  my  glass. 

As  for  Arthur,  he  said  nothing ;  but  he  looked  at  us  with 
wide-open  eyes,  astounded  certainly  at  our  appetites,  for  we 
were  equally  voracious,  one  and  all, — even  Zerbino,  who, 
however,  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  to  a  certain  degree  with 
the  meat  which  he  had  stolen. 

''  And  where  should  you  have  got  your  dinner  to-night  if 

we  had  not  come  across  each  other  ?"  asked  Arthur. 
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'*  I  believe  that  we  should  liave  liad  no  dinner." 

"  And  to-morrow  where  will  you  get  a  dinner?" 

"  Perhaps  to-morrow  we  might  have  the  chance  of  some 
such  good  luck  as  to-day." 

Without  continuing  his  conversation  with  me,  Arthur 
turned  to  his  mother,  and  a  long  discourse  began  between  the 
two  in  the  foreign  language  that  I  had  already  heard :  he 
seemed  to  be  asking  something  which  she  was  not  disposed 
to  grant,  or  at  least  to  which  she  raised  objections. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  again  turned  his  head  towards  me,  for 
his  body  did  not  stir. 

"  Will  you  stop  with  us  ?"  said  he. 

I  looked  at  him  without  answering,  this  question  took  me 
so  much  by  surprise. 

"  My  son  is  asking  if  you  will  stay  with  us." 

"On  board  this  boat?" 

"  Yes,  on  board  this  boat.  My  son  is  ill :  the  doctors  have 
ordered  that  he  is  to  be  kept  fastened  to  this  plank,  as  you 
see.  That  he  may  not  get  weary  of  everything,  I  take  him 
about  in  this  boat.  You  can  live  with  us.  Your  dogs  and 
your  monkey  can  give  performances  for  Arthur,  who  will  be 
their  audience.  And  you,  if  you  are  willing,  my  child,  will 
play  the  harp  to  us.  So  you  will  do  us  a  service,  and  on  our 
side  we  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  you.  You  will  not  be 
obliged  to  seek  an  audience  every  day,  which  for  a  child  of 
your  age  is  not  always  very  easy.' 

On  board  a  boat  1  I  had  never  been  on  board  a  boat, 
and  that  had  been  a  great  wish  of  mine.  I  was  going  to  live 
on  board  a  boat  I     On  the  water  1     What  happiness ! 

This  was  the  first  thought  that  struck  my  dazzled  imagina- 
tion.    What  a  dream  1 

A  few  seconds  of  reflection  revealed  to  me  how  delightful 
this  proposition  was,  and  how  generous  an  offer  it  was.  I 
took  the  lady's  hand  in  mine  and  kissed  it.  She  seemed 
touched  by  this  token  of  gratitude,  and  kindly,  almost  ten- 
derly, stroked  my  forehead  several  times  with  her  hand. 

"  Poor  little  fellow  I"  she  said. 

Then  they  asked  me  to  play  something  on  the  harp. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  ought  not  to  delay  gratifying  the 
wish  they  expressed ;  readiness  to  please  was  in  some  sort  a 
way  of  proving  my  good  will  as  well  as  my  gratitude.     I 
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took  my  instrument  and  placed  myself  at  the  prow  of  the 
boat,  then  I  began  to  play.  At  that  moment  the  lady  lifted 
a  small  silves  whistle  to  her  lips  and  blew  a  sharp  note. 

I  left  off  playing  directly,  asking  myself  why  she  whistled 
in  this  way :  was  it  to  tell  me  that  I  played  badly,  or  to  make 
me  leave  off? 

Arthur,  who  saw  everything  that  went  on  around  him, 
gaessed  my  uneasiness. 

•<  Mamma  whistled  for  the  horses  to  go  on,*'  said  he. 

Indeed,  the  boat,  which  had  left  the  bank,  was  now  begin- 
mng,  drawn  by  the  horses,  to  glide  along  the  calm  waters  of 
the  canal ;  the  water  rippled  against  the  keel,  and  on  each 
side  the  trees,  lit  up  by  the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
fled  away  behind  us. 

"  WiU  you  play  ?"  said  Arthur. 

And  by  a  signal  of  his  head  calling  his  mother  to  him,  he 
took  her  hand  and  kept  it  in  his  own  all  the  time  that  I  was 
playing  the  various  pieces  that  my  master  had  taught  me. 
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Arthur^s  mother  was  English :  her  name  was  Mrs.  Mil- 
ligan.  She  was  a  widow,  and  Arthur  was  her  only  child, — 
at  least  her  only  living  child,  for  she  had  had  an  elder  son, 
who  had  disappeared  under  mysterious  circumstances. 

When  six  months  old,  this  child  had  been  lost  or  stolen, 
and  they  had  never  been  able  to  find  any  traces  of  it.  It  is 
true  that  at  the  time  this  happened  Mrs.  Milligan  had  not 
been  able  to  make  the  necessary  researches.  Her  husband 
was  dying,  and  she  herself  was  very  seriously  ill,  so  much  so 
as  to  be  unconscious  and  to  know  nothing  of  what  was  pass- 
ing around  her.  When  she  came  back  to  life  her  husband 
was  dead  and  her  son  had  disappeared. 

The  researches  had  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  James  Milli- 
gan, her  brother-in-law.  But  there  was  something  peculiar 
in  his  being  selected  for  this  affair,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  James 
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Milligan's  interest  therein  was  opposed  to  that  of  his  sister- 
in-law.  In  short,  if  his  brother  died  without  children  he 
would  become  his  heir.  His  search  came  to.  nothing ;  in 
England,  in  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  what  had  become  of  the  lost  child. 

However,  Mr.  James  Milligan  did  not  become  his  brother's 
heir,  for  seven  months  after  her  husband's  death  Mrs.  Milli- 
gan had  a  baby,  who  was  little  Arthur.  But  this  weak  and 
sickly  child  could  not  live,  the  doctor  said ;  he  was  likely  to 
die  at  anv  moment.  And  some  day  Mr.  James  Milligan 
would  at  fast  become  heir  to  the  title  and  fortune  of  his  eldest 
brother ;  for  the  laws  of  inheritance  are  not  the  same  in  all 
countries,  and  in  England  they  permit  an  uncle  to  inherit 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  mother. 

Mr.  James  Milligan's  hopes  were  thus  retarded  by  the 
birth  of  his  nephew :  they  were  not  crushed ;  he  had  only  to 
wait. 

He  waited. 

But  the  doctor's  predictions  were  not  realized :  Arthur  re- 
mained weakly;  he  did  not  die,  however,  as  it  had  been 
decided  that  he  would ;  his  mother's  care  kept  him  alive.  It 
is  a  miracle  which,  thank  God,  is  often  repeated. 

GTwen^  times  they  thought  him  lost,  twenty  times  he  was 
saved.  He  had  had,  one  after  another,  sometimes  all  together, 
every  ailment  that  can  fasten  upon  children.  Latterly  a  ter- 
rible infliction,  called  coxalgiay  and  which  is  seated  in  the 
hip,  had  shown  itself.  Sulphur  springs  had  been  ordered  for 
this  malady,  and  Mrs.  Milligan  had  come  to  the  Pyrenees. 
But,  after  having  uselessly  tried  the  waters,  another  treatment 
had  been  recommended,  which  consisted  in  keeping  the  inva- 
lid lying  down  at  full  length,  without  allowing  him  to  put 
foot  to  the  ground.  It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Milligan  had  had 
built  at  Bordeaux  the  boat  on  which  I  had  just  embarked. 

She  could  not  think  of  allowing  her  son  to  be  shut  up  in- 
doors ;  he  would  have  died  of  weariness  and  the  want  of  firesh 
air.  Arthur  being  unable  to  move  about  the  house,  the  house 
in  whish  he  dwelt  must  move  about  for  him  and  with  him. 

They  had  transformed  a  boat  into  a  floating  house,  with 
bedroom,  kitchen,  sitting-room,  and  veranda.  In  the  sitting- 
room  or  under  the  veranda,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  Arthur  stayed  from  morning  to  night,  his  mother  at 
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ius  side ;  and  the  landscapes  passed  in  procession  before  him, 
withoat  his  giving  himself  any  other  trouble  than  to  open 
his  eyes. 

They  had  left  Bordeaux  a  month  ago,  and,  after  haying 
ascended  the  Garonne,  they  had  entered  the  Canal  du  Midi ; 
this  canal  would  bring  them  to  the  lakes  and  canals  that  run 
along  the  Mediterranean  shore.  Then  they  would  ascend  the 
Rhone,  after  it  the  Sa5ne,  passing  from  this  river  into  the 
Loire  as  far  as  Briare,  and  there  through  the  canal  of  that 
name  reach  the  Seine,  and  follow  the  course  of  that  river  as 
far  as  Rouen,  where  they  would  embark  in  a  great  ship  to 
return  to  England. 

Of  course  it  was  not  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  that  I 
learned  all  these  details  about  Mrs.  Milligan  and  Arthur.  I 
only  knew  them  one  after  the  other,  little  by  little;  and  if  I 
have  gathered  them  together  here,  it  is  to  make  my  story 
understood. 

The  day  of  my  arrival  I  was  made  acquainted  only  with 
the  room  which  I  was  to  occupy  in  the  boat,  which  was  called 
the  Stoan.  Although  it  was  very  small,  this  room,  about 
twelve  feet  long  by  six  broad,  it  was  the  most  charming 
cabin,  the  most  wonderful  that  a  childish  imagination  could 
dream  of.  The  ftimiture  with  which  it  was  fitted  consisted 
of  one  chest  of  drawers ;  but  this  chest  of  drawers  was  like  a 
conjurer's  inexhaustible  bottle,  which  contains  such  a  number 
of  things.  Instead  of  being  fixed,  the  top  was  movable ;  and 
when  you  lifted  it  you  found  beneath  it  a  complete  bed,  mat- 
tress, pillow,  and  bedclothes. 

Of  course  this  bed  was  not  very  large ;  however,  it  was 

Juite  large  enough  for  one  to  be  very  comfortable  in  it 
Fnder  this  bed  was  a  drawer  filled  with  all  the  articles  neces- 
sary for  one's  toilet ;  and  underneath  this  drawer  was  another, 
divided  into  several  compartments,  in  which  you  could  arrange 
your  linen  and  clothes.  No  tables,  no  chairs,  at  least  not  of 
the  usual  sort ;  but  against  the  partition  at  the  head  of  the 
bed  a  little  shelf,  which,  on  being  let  down,  formed  a  table, 
and  at  its  feet  another,  which  formed  a  chair. 

A  little  port-hole,  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
which  oould  be  closed  by  a  round  glass,  served  to  light  and 
ventilate  this  room. 
Never  had  I  seen  anything  so  pretty,  or  so  dean ;  evezy- 
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thing  was  made  of  polished  pine  wood,  and  on  the  floor  was 
laid  down  a  black  and  white  checkered  oO-doth. 

But  it  was  not  the  eyes  alone  that  were  charmed.  TV  hen, 
after  having  undressed,  I  lay  down  in  the  bed,  I  felt  a  sensa- 
tion of  well-being  quite  new  to  me :  it  was  the  first  time  that 
sheets  soothed  my  skin  instead  of  chafing  it  At  Mother 
Barberin's  I  slept  in  hempen  sheets,  which  were  stiff  and 
rough.  Vitalis  and  I  constantly  went  to  bed  without  sheets 
at  dl,  upon  straw  or  hay ;  and  when  they  did  give  us  any  at 
the  inns,  a  good  litter  of  straw  had  been  nearly  always  better. 
How  fine  they  were,  those  in  which  I  rolled  myself  1  how  soft 
they  were  I  how  nice  they  smelt  1  And  the  mattress,  how 
much  more  yielding  it  was  than  the  pine  needles  on  which  I 
had  slept  last  night  I  The  silence  of  night  was  no  longer  ter- 
rifying, the  gloom  was  no  longer  peopled ;  and  the  stars  that 
I  looked  at  through  the  port-hole  no  longer  spoke  aught  to 
me  save  words  of  encouragement  and  of  hope. 

Comfortably  as  I  had  slept  in  this  good  bed,  I  rose  at  day- 
break, for  I  was  uneasy  to  know  how  my  comedians  had  passed 
the  night. 

I  found  all  my  folks  in  the  place  where  I  had  establbhed 
them  the  night  before,  and  sleeping  as  if  this  boat  had  been 
their  dwelling-place  for  months. 

At  my  approach  the  dogs  awoke,  and  came  joyfully  to  ask 
for  their  morning  caress.  Joli  Cceur,  although  he  had  one 
eye  half  open,  never  stirred,  but  began  to  snore  like  a  trom- 
bone. 

It  did  not  require  a  great  effort  to  understand  what  that 
meant:  Monsieur  Joli  Coeur,  who  was  susceptibility  itself, 
got  out  of  temper  with  extreme  facility,  and,  once  out  of 
temper,  sulked  for  a  long  time.  Just  at  present  he  was  an- 
noyed because  I  had  not  carried  him  into  my  room  with  me, 
and  he  showed  me  his  displeasure  by  shamming  slumber. 

I  could  not  explain  to  him  the  reasons  which  had  obliged 
me,  very  regretfully,  to  leave  him  on  deck ;  and,  as  I  felt 
that  I  had,  at  least  in  appearance,  behaved  badly  to  him,  I 
took  him  in  my  arms  to  express  my  sorrow  by  a  few  caresses. 

At  first  he  persisted  in  his  sulkiness,  but  soon,  with  his 
changeable  disposition,  he  thought  of  something  else,  and  by 
his  pantomime  explained  to  me  that  if  I  would  take  him  for 
a  walk  on  lapd  he  might  perhaps  forgive  me. 
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The  boatman  whom  I  had  seen  the  night  before  at  the 
hehn  was  already  up  and  busy  cleaning  the  deck ;  he  was 
quite  willing  to  put  out  the  plank,  and  I  was  able  to  gq  out 
into  the  field  with  my  company. 

Playing  with  the  dogs  and  Joli  Coeur,  running,  jumping 
the  ditches,  and  climbing  trees,  the  time  passed  quickly. 
When  we  came  back,  the  horses  were  harnessed  to  the  boat, 
and  fastened  to  a  poplar  on  the  towing-path;  they  only 
awaited  a  crack  of  the  whip  to  start. 

I  got  on  board  quickly  ;  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  rope 
that  held  the  boat  to  the  bank  was  loosened,  the  helmsman 
took  his  place  at  the  tiller,  the  towman  mounted  his  horse, 
the  pulley  through  which  the  tow-line  passed  groaned :  we 
were  off. 

How  delightful  to  trayel  in  a  boat !  The  horses  trotted 
along  the  towing-path,  and  without  our  feeling  any  motion  we 
glided  lightly  through  the  water :  the  two  wooded  banks  fled 
behind  us,  and  one  heard  no  other  sound  than  that  of  the 
water  against  the  keel  and  sides,  whose  rippling  splash 
mingled  with  the  clinking  of  the  little  bells  that  the  horses 
wore  at  their  necks.  We  went  on,  and,  leaning  over  the 
side,  I  looked  at  the  poplars  which,  with  their  roots  buried  in 
the  cool  grass,  rose  up  proudly,  shaking  their  ever-trembling 
leaves  in  the  still  morning  air :  their  long  ranks,  drawn  up  in 
line  along  the  bank,  formed  a  thick  green  curtain  which 
stopped  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun,  only  shedding  upon  us 
a  soft  light  that  filtered  through  the  branches.  The  water 
looked  in  some  places  quite  black,  as  if  it  hid  unfathomable 
abysses ;  elsewhere,  on  the  contrary,  it  spread  itself  out  in 
transparent  sheets,  which  revealed  shining  pebbles  and  velvety 
glasses. 

I  was  absorbed  in  my  contemplation  when  I  heard  some 
one  speak  my  name  behind  me.  I  turned  round  quickly ;  it 
was  Arthur,  whom  they  were  bringing  out  on  his  plank :  his 
mother  was  near  him. 

"  Have  you  slept  well  ?"  asked  Arthur ;  "  better  than  in 
the  fields?" 

I  came  near  and  answered,  trying  to  find  polite  words, 
which  I  addressed  to  the  mother  quite  as  much  as  to  the 
child. 

^'  And  the  dogs  ?"  said  he. 
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I  called  them,  and  Joli  Coeor  too.  Thej  came  forward 
bowing,  and  Joli  Coeur  making  grimaces,  as  if  he  foresaw 
that  we  were  going  to  give  a  performance.  But  there  was  no 
question  of  any  performance  that  morning. 

Mrs.  Milligan  had  installed  her  son  in  a  place  shaded  from 
the  rm  of  the  sun,  and  she  had  seated  herself  beside  him. 

"  Will  you  take  away  the  dogs  and  the  monkey  ?"  said  she 
to  me.     "  We  have  work  to  do." 

I  did  what  was  required  of  me,  and  I  went  away  with  my 
company  quite  to  the  prow. 

What  work  was  this  poor  little  invalid  fit  for  ?  I  saw  that 
his  mother  made  him  repeat  a  lesson,  the  text  of  which' 
she  followed  from  an  open  book.  Stretched  upon  his  plank, 
Arthur  repeated,  without  making  any  movement, — or  rather 
he  tried  to  repeat,  for  he  hesitated  terribly,  and  did  not  say 
three  words  fluently ;  besides  that,  he  often  made  mistakes. 
His  mother  corrected  him  gently,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
firmness. 

^'  You  do  not  know  your  fable,"  she  said. 

It  seemed  strange  to  me  hearing  her  say  "  you"  to  her  son ; 
for  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  English  people  do  not 
use  the  ''  thee"  and  "  thou." 

''  Oh,  mamma !"  said  he,  in  a  piteous  voice. 

"  Tou  make  more  mistakes  to-day  than  you  did  yester- 
day." 

« I  tried  to  learn." 

''  And  you  have  not  learned." 

"  I  was  not  able." 

"Why?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  because  I  was  not  able ;  I  am  ill." 

"  Your  head  is  not  ill.  I  will  never  consent  to  your  learn- 
ing nothing,  growing  up  in  ignorance,  under  pretext  of 
illness." 

She  seemed  to  me  yery  strict,  Mrs.  Milligan ;  and  still  she 
spoke  without  anger,  and  in  a  gentle  voice. 

"  Why  do  you  distress  me  by  not  learning  your  lessons?" 

"  I  cannot,  mamma ;  I  assure  you  that  I  cannot" 

And  Arthur  began  to  cry.  But  Mrs.  Milligan  did  not 
allow  herself  to  be  overcome  by  his  tears,  although  she 
seemed  touched  and  even  distressed,  as  she  had  sud. 

"  I  should  have  liked  to  let  you  play  thb  morning  with 
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Bemi  and  the  dogs,"  continued  slie ;  ^*  but  you  sball  not  play 
until  you  have  repeated  your  fable  without  a  mistake." 

So  saying,  she  gave  Uie  book  to  Arthur,  and  took  a  few 
steps  as  if  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  boat,  leaving  her  son 
lying  on  his  plank.  He  cried  and  sobbed,  and  from  my  place 
I  h^urd  his  broken  Toioe. 

How  could  Mrs.  Milligan  be  strict  with  this  poor  little  fel- 
low that  she  seemed  to  love  so  tenderly?  If  ne  could  not 
learn  his  lesson  it  was  not  his  fault,  but  was  caused  by  his 
illness,  no  doubt. 

She  was  about  to  disappear  then  without  saying  a  kind 
word  to  him.  But  she  did  not  disappear :  instead  of  entering 
the  boat  she  came  back  to  her  son. 

''Would  you  like  that  we  should  learn  it  together?"  she 
said. 

''  Oh,  yes,  mamma, — together." 

Then  she  sat  down  by  him,  and,  taking  the  book  again, 
began  to  read  the  fable  slowly :  it  was  call^  "  The  Wolf  and 
the  Lamb."  After  her,  Arthur  repeated  the  words  and 
phrases.  When  she  had  read  this  fable  three  times,  she 
gave  the  book  to  Arthur ;  and,  telling  him  to  learn  by  him- 
self now,  she  went  inside. 

Arthur  began  to  read  his  fable  directly,  and  irom  my  place 
where  I  had  stopped  I  saw  his  lips  moving.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  working  and  applying  himself  to  it.  But  this 
industry  did  not  last  long :  he  soon  lifted  his  eyes  from  the 
book,  and  his  lips  moved  more  slowly,  then  all  of  a  sudden 
th^  stopped  completely. 

He  was  no  longer  reading,  or  repeating.  His  eyes,  which 
were  wandering  in  all  directions,  met  mine.  I  made  him  a 
flign  with  my  hand  to  induce  him  to  go  back  to  his  lesson. 

He  smiled  gently,  as  if  to  tell  me  that  he  thanked  me  for 
the  warning,  and  his  eyes  again  fixed  themselves  on  the  book. 
But  they  were  soon  off  it  again,  and  travelling  frt>m  one  side 
of  the  canal-bank  to  the  other.  As  they  did  not  look  my 
^^J)  I  g<>^  ^P)  t^d,  having  thus  attracted  his  attention,  I 
pointed  to  his  book.  He  took  it  up  again  with  a  confused 
look. 

Unfortunately,  two  minutes  after,  a  kingfisher,  swift  as  an 
arrow,  shot  across  the  canal  before  the  bows,  leaving  a  blue 
gleam  behind  it.    Arthur  raised  his  head  to  follow  it. 
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Then,  when  the  apparition  had  vanished,  he  looked  at  me, 
and  said,  addressing  me, — 

"  I  cannot  do  it,  and  yet  I  want  to." 

I  drew  near. 

"  Yet  this  fable  is  not  very  difficult,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  difficult." 

*'  It  seems  to  me  very  easy ;  and  from  hearing  your  mamma 
read  it,  I  think  that  I  remember  it." 

He  began  to  smile  in  a  doubtful  way. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  repeat  it  to  you  ?" 

'^  What  is  the  use  ?  it  is  impossible. 

"  No,  indeed,  it  is  not  impossible.  Shall  I  try  ?  Take  the 
book." 

He  took  up  the  book,  and  I  began  to  recite.  He  had  only 
to  correct  me  three  or  four  times. 

"  What  1"  he  cried.     "  You  know  it  ?" 

"  Not  very  well ;  but  now  I  think  that  I  could  say  it  again 
without  any  mistake." 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  learn  it  ?" 

"  I  listened  to  your  mamma  reading  it ;  but  I  listened 
attentively,  without  looking  at  what  was  going  on  round 
about  us. 

He  colored  and  turned  away  his  eyes ;  then,  after  a  brief 
moment  of  embarrassment, — 

"  I  understand  the  wi^  you  listened,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will 
try  to  listen  like  you.  fiut  how  do  you  manage  to  retain  all 
these  words? — they  jumble  themselves  up  together  in  my 
memory.' 

How  had  I  done  it?  I  did  not  very  well  know,  for  I  had 
not  attended  to  that.  However,  I  thought  it  over  to  myself, 
and  tried  to  explain  to  him  what  he  asked  me. 

<' What  is  this  fable  aU  about?"  said  I.  << A  lamb.  1 
begin  then  to  think  about  lambs ;  then  I  think  about  what 
they  are  doing.  '  The  lambs  were  in  safety  in  their  fold.'  I 
see  the  lambs  lying  down  and  asleep  in  their  fold,  since  they 
are  safe,  and  having  seen  them  I  do  not  foiget  them." 

'*  All  right,"  said  he ;  "I  see  them  too :  *  The  sheep  were 
in  safety  in  their  fold.'  I  see  some  black  and  some  white ;  I 
see  big  sheep  and  lambs.  I  see  even  the  fold :  it  is  made  of 
hurdles." 

'^  Then  you  will  not  forget  it  again  ?" 
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«  Oh,  no !" 

''  Who  is  it  osaally  takes  care  of  the  sheep?" 

"  Dogs." 

'*  When  they  have  no  occasion  to  watch  the  sheep,  because 
the  latter  are  safe,  what  do  the  dogs  do  ?" 

"  They  have  nothing  to  do." 

^*  Then  they  can  go  to  sleep :  therefore  we  say,  '  the  dogs 
were  asleep.' " 

"  Just  so :  that  is  very  easy." 

"  Isn't  it  very  easy  ?  Now  let  us  think  of  something  else. 
Along  With  the  dogs,  who  is  it  looks  after  the  sheep  ?" 

"A  shepherd." 

"  If  the  sheep  are  in  safety,  the  shepherd  has  nothing  to 
do :  how  may  he  employ  his  time  ?" 

"  Playing  the  flute." 

'^  Can  you  see  him  ?" 

"  Yes." 

«  Where  is  he  ?" 

"  Under  the  shade  of  a  big  elm." 

« Is  he  alone  ?" 

'^  No :  he  is  with  some  other  shepherds  of  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

"  Then  if  you  can  see  the  sheep,  the  fold,  the  dogs,  and 
the  shepherd,  can  you  not  repeat,  without  a  mistake,  the 
beginning  of  your  fable  ?" 

"  I  think  so." 

«  Tiy." 

On  hearing  me  talk  and  explain  to  him  in  this  way  how  it 
might  be  easy  to  learn  a  lesson  which  appeared  difficult  at 
first,  Arthur  looked  at  me  with  emotion  and  fear,  as  if  not 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  said  to  him ;  however,  after 
a  few  seconds  of  hesitation,  he  decided  to  do  it. 

^'  <  Some  sheep  were  in  safety  in  their  fold ;  the  dogs  were 
sleeping,  and  the  shepherd,  under  the  shade  of  a  great  elm, 
was  playing  the  flute  with  some  neighboring  shepherds.' " 

Then,  clapping  his  hands  together, — 
>  I  "  But  I  know  it !     I  made  no  mistake." 

«  Would  you  like  to  learn  the  rest  of  the  fable  in  the  same 
way?" 

"  Tes :  with  you  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  learn  it.  Ah !  how 
glad  mamma  wUl  be  1" 
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And  be  applied  himself  to  learn  the  rest  of  the  fable,  as  he 
had  learned  the  first  sentence.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  knew  it  perfectly,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  repeating 
it  without  a  mistake,  when  his  mother  came  behind  us. 

Just  at  first  she  was  vexed  to  see  us  together,  for  she 
thought  that  we  were  only  playing ;  but  Arthur  did  not  suffer 
her  to  say  two  words. 

"  I  know  it  1*'  cried  he ;  "  and  he  has  taught  it  me.' 

Mrs.  Milligan,  quite  astonished,  looked  at  me,  and  was 
certainly  going  to  question  me,  when  Arthur,  without  her 
asking  him,  began  to  repeat  "  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb."  He 
did  it  with  a  triumphant  and  joyful  air,  without  hesitation 
and  without  fault. 

I,  meantime,  was  looking  at  Mrs.  Milligan.  I  saw  her  beau- 
tiful face  brighten  with  a  smile,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  her 
eyes  had  tears  in  them  ;  but  as  at  that  moment  she  bent  over 
her  son  to  kiss  him,  tenderly  encircling  him  with  her  two 
arms,  I  do  not  know  if  she  was  crying. 

" Words  1"  said  Arthur;  "they  are  stupid, — ^they  don't 
signify  anything ;  but  things,  one  can  see.  And  Kemi  made 
me  see  the  shepherd  with  his  flute.  When  I  lifted  my  eyes 
as  I  was  learning,  I  thought  no  more  of  what  was  about  me  : 
I  saw  the  shepherd's  flute,  and  I  heard  the  tune  that  he  was 
playing.    Would  you  like  me  to  sing  you  the  tune,  mamma  ?" 

And  he  sang,  in  English,  some  pathetic  little  song. 

This  time  Mrs.  Milligan  cried  in  reality ;  and  when  she 
rose  I  saw  her  tears  upon  her  child's  cheeks.  Then  she  came 
to  me,  and,  taking  my  hand,  she  pressed  it  so  gently  that  I 
felt  quite  overcome. 

"  You  are  a  good  boy,"  she  said  to  me. 

If  I  have  described  this  little  incident  at  length,  it  was  on 
purpose  to  make  clear  the  change  which  from  that  day  took 
place  in  my  position.  I  had  been  taken  on  board,  the  even- 
ing before,  as  an  exhibitor  of  animals,  to  amuse  an  invalid 
child  with  my  dogs  and  my  monkey ;  but  this  lesson  sepa- 
rated me  from  the  dogs  and  the  monkey.  I  became  a  com- 
rade,— almost  a  friend. 

It  must  also  be  mentioned  now,  what  I  only  knew  later  on, 
that  Mrs.  MiUigan  had  been  greatly  distressed  to  find  that  her 
son  learned,  or  more  strictly  speaking  was  able  to  learn,  nothing. 
Although  he  was  ill,  she  wished  him  to  study ;  and  precisely 
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because  tliis  illness  was  likely  to  be  a  long  one,  she  wanted, 
from  the  present  date,  to  impress  his  mind  with  such  habits 
as  would  allow  him  to  make  up  for  lost  time  when  his  cuie 
should  be  accomplished. 

Up  till  now  she  had  succeeded  very  badly.  If  Arthur  was 
not  intractable  as  regarded  work,  he  was  so  absolutely  as  re- 
garded attention  and  application :  he  took  unresistingly  the 
book  that  was  put  into  his  hands,  he  even  opened  them  will- 
ingly enough  to  receiye  it,  but  he  did  not  open  his  mind ;  and 
it  was  mechanically,  like  a  machine,  that  he  repeated  well 
or  ill,  and  rather  ill  than  well,  the  words  that  were  forced  into 
his  head. 

Hence  his  mother  was  greatly  vexed :  she  was  in  despair 
about  him ;  which  despair  was  changed  into  satisfaction  when 
she  heard  him  repeat  a  fable  learned  in  half  an  hour  with  me, 
and  which  she  herself  had  not  been  able  in  several  days  to 
make  him  commit  to  memory. 

When  I  think,  now,  of  the  days  spent  on  this  boat,  beside 
Mrs.  Milligan  and  Arthur,  I  find  that  they  were  the  happiest 
of  all  my  childhood. 

Arthur  had  conceived  a  Warm  friendship  for  me ;  and  on 
my  side  I  allowed  myself,  without  reflecting,  and  under  the 
influence  of  S3rmpathy)  to  look  upon  him  as  a  brother.  We 
never  quarreUed ;  on  his  part  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  the 
superiority  that  his  position  gave  him ;  on  mine  not  the  least 
embarrassment, — ^it  never  even  struck  me  that  I  could  be 
embarrassed. 

That  arose,  no  doubt,  from  my  age  and  ignorance  of  worldly 
things ;  but  assuredly  it  was  caused  stUl  more  by  the  delicacy 
and  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Milligan,  who  often  talked  of  me 
as  if  I  had  been  her  own  child.  And  then  this  journey  on 
board  the  boat  was  a  wonderment  to  me :  never  an  hour  of 
weariness  and  fatigue ;  from  morning  till  night  all  our  hours 
were  filled  up. 

Since  the  railroads  have  been  made,  the  Canal  du  Midi  is 
no  longer  visited,  or  even  known ;  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  France. 

From  Yillefranche  de  Lauragais  we  had  gone  to  Avignon- 
net,  and  from  Avignonnet  to  the  stones  of  Nauraise,  where 
stands  the  monument  erected  to  the  glory  of  Riquet,  the  con- 
structor of  the  canal,  at  the  exact  spot  where  is  the  ridge-line 
h  10* 
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between  those  riyers  that  flow  towardB  the  ocean  and  those 
that  ran  their  course  downwards  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Then  we  passed  through  Castelnaudarj,  the  windmill  town ; 
through  Carcassonne,  city  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  by  the 
lock  of  Fouserannes,  so  curious  with  its  eight  lock-chambers 
idl  joined  together,  we  had  come  down  to  B^ziers. 

When  the  country  was  interesting,  we  only  did  a  few 
leagues  in  the  day ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  monotonous, 
we  went  more  quickly.  The  route  itself  decided  our  direc- 
tion and  our  setting  sail.  None  of  the  usual  travellers'  cares 
troubled  us ;  we  had  not  to  make  long  stretches  in  order  to 
reach  an  inn  where  we  should  be  sure  of  finding  a  dinner  and 
a  bed.  At  a  fixed  hour  our  meab  were  served  under  the 
veranda ;  and  while  eating  we  followed  at  our  ease  the  moving 
panorama  of  both  banks.  When  the  sun  went  down,  we 
stopped  wherever  darkness  had  surprised  us,  and  we  remained 
there  until  the  light  reappeared.  Always  at  home  in  our  own 
house,  we  knew  nothing  of  those  tedious  evening  hours,  often 
so  long  and  so  melancholy  for  the  traveller.  These  evening 
hours,  on  the  contrary,  were  often  too  short  for  us,  and  bed- 
time came  upon  us  nearly  always  before  we  had  any  thought 
of  sleeping. 

The  boat  stopped :  if  it  was  chilly,  we  shut  ourselves  up 
in  the  saloon,  and  after  having  lighted  a  small  fire,  to  drive 
away  the  damp  or  fog,  which  were  bad  for  the  invalid,  they 
brought  lamps.  Arthur  was  installed  before  the  table.  I 
sat  down  close  to  him,  and  Mrs.  MiUigan  showed  us  picture- 
books  and  photographic  views.  In  the  same  way  that  the 
boat  which  carried  us  had  been  built  for  this  special  naviga- 
tion, so  the  books  and  the  views  had  been  chosen  for  this 
journey.  When  our  eyes  began  to  tire,  she  opened  one  of 
these  books  and  read  us  passages  that  were  likely  to  interest 
us  and  that  we  could  understand ;  or  else,  shutting  up  books 
and  albums,  she  told  us  the  legends,  the  historical  &ct0,  re- 
lating to  the  country  that  we  had  just  passed  through.  She 
spoke  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  those  of  her  son ;  and  it  waa 
touching  to  see  the  trouble  that  she  took  to  express  only 
ideas  and  to  employ  only  words  which  could  be  easily  under- 
stood by  him. 

For  me,  when  the  evenings  were  fine,  I  had  an  aetive  part 
also ;  then  I  took  my  harp,  and,  landing,  I  went  a  certain 
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distance  and  placed  myself  behind  a  tree,  which  hid  me  in  its 
shadow,  and  there  I  sung  all  the  songs  and  played  all  the 
tones  that  I  knew ;  for  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  Arthur  to 
hear  music  in  this  manner  in  the  stillness  of  night,  without 
fleeing  the  person  it  came  from.  Often  he  cried  "  Encore  1" 
to  me,  and  I  began  again  the  air  that  I  had  just  played. 

This  was  a  delight&l  and  happy  life  for  a  child  who,  like 
me,  had  only  left  Mother  Barberin's  cottage  to  follow  Signer 
Yitalis  along  the  high-roads.  What  a  difference  between  my 
poor  nurse's  dish  of  potatoes  and  salt,  and  the  good  iruit  pies, 
the  jellies,  the  custards,  the  pastry,  of  Mrs.  Milligan's  cook  I 
What  a  contrast  between  the  long  foot-marches  in  the  mud, 
in  the  rain,  in  the  burning  sunshine,  behind  my  master,  and 
this  Yoyage  on  board  the  boat  1  But,  to  be  just  to  myself,  I 
ought  to  say  that  I  was  still  more  sensible  of  the  moral  hap- 
piness that  I  found  in  this  new  life  than  I  was  of  the  mate- 
rial enjoyments  that  it  gave  me.  Yes,  the  pastiy  was  very 
good ;  yes,  it  was  pleasant  to  suffer  no  more  hunger,  cold,  or 
heat ;  but  how  much  better  and  pleasanter  were  the  senti- 
ments that  filled  my  heart  I 

Twice  had  I  seen  the  links  that  bound  me  to  those  I  loved 
broken  or  loosened :  first,  when  I  had  been  torn  away  from 
Mother  Barberin;  secondly,  when  I  had  been  parted  from 
Yitalis:  and  thus  twice  had  I  found  myself  alone  in  the 
world,  without  support,  without  help,  having  no  other  friends 
than  my  animals.  And  now,  in  my  isolation  and  my  distress, 
I  had  found  some  one  who  had  shown  me  kindness,  and  whom 
I  could  love :  a  woman,  a  beautiful  lady,  sweet,  affable,  and 
tender ;  a  child  of  my  own  age,  who  treated  me  as  if  I  were 
his  brother. 

What  joy,  what  happiness,  for  a  heart  which,  like  mine, 
desired  so  much  to  level  How  many  times,  looking  at 
Arthur,  lying  on  his  plank,  pale  and  suffering,  I  took  to  envy- 
ing his  happiness, — I,  who  was  full  of  health  and  strength ! 
It  was  not  that  I  envied  the  comfort  which  surrounded  him ; 
it  was  not  his  books  and  his  costly  toys,  nor  was  it  his  boat : 
it  was  the  love  his  mother  showed  him.  How  happy  he 
ought  to  be,  so  beloved,  kissed  ten  times,  twenty  times  a  day, 
and  able  himself  to  embrace  to  his  heart's  content  this  beau- 
tiful lady,  his  mother,  whose  hand  I  hardly  dared  to  touch 
when  she  held  it  out  to  me ! 
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And  then  I  told  myself  sadly  that  I  would  never  have  a 
mother  who  would  kiss  me,  and  whom  I  should  kiss.  Per- 
haps some  day  I  should  see  Mother  Barherin  again,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  joy  to  me ;  but,  after  all,  I  could  never  more 
say  to  her,  as  of  old,  "  mamma,"  because  she  was  not  my 
mother. 

Alone  I — ^I  should  always  be  alone  I  Therefore  this  thought 
made  me  enjoy  with  still  more  intensity  the  gladness  that  I 
felt  on  finding  myself  treated  kindly  by  Mrs.  Milligan  and 
Arthur.  I  ought  not  to  show  myself  too  exacting  for  my, 
share  of  happiness  in  this  world ;  and,  since  I  should  never 
have  either  mother,  or  brother,  or  family,  I  ought  to  think 
myself  happy  in  having  friends.  I  ought  to  be  happy ;  and, 
in  truth,  I  was  so  thoroughly.  However,  sweet  as  the  new 
ways  were  to  me,  I  was  soon  to  have  to  interrupt  them  to 
return  to  my  old  ones. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

A  FOUNDLING. 


Time  had  passed  quickly  during  this  voyage,  and  the  day 
was  drawing  near  when  my  master  was  to  oome  out  of  prison. 
This  thought  had  possessed  me  more  and  more  intensely  in 
proportion  as  we  left  Toulouse  farther  behind  us. 

It  was  charming  to  go  along  thus  in  a  boat,  without  trouble 
and  without  care ;  but  I  should  have  to  return,  and  I  should 
have  to  walk  all  the  way  that  we  had  come  by  water.  That 
would  not  be  so  charming:  no  more  good  bed,  no  more 
creams,  no  more  pastry,  no  more  evenings  round  the  table. 
And,  what  touched  me  much  more  closely,  I  must  part  from 
Arthur  and  Mrs.  Milligan :  I  must  give  up  their  affection, 
lose  them,  as  I  had  already  lost  Mother  Barberin.  Was  I 
then  never  to  love  ?  was  I  never  to  be  loved,  but  to  be  cruelly 
parted  from  those  with  whom  I  wished  to  pass  my  life  ?  I 
can  say,  however,  that  this  anxiety  was  the  only  thing  to  cloud 
these  radiant  days. 
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At  last  one  day  I  resolved  to  confide  this  to  Mrs.  Milligan, 
by  asking  her  how  long  she  thought  it  would  take  me  to  get 
back  to  Toulouse ;  for  I  wished  to  be  at  the  prison-door  at 
the  very  moment  that  my  master  was  to  leaye  it. 

On  hearing  my  departure  talked  of,  Arthur  cried  out,  vehe- 
mently,— 

'*  I  won't  have  Remi  go  away  1" 

I  replied  that  I  was  not  free ;  I  belonged  to  my  master,  to 
whom  my  relatives  had  hired  me,  and  I  must  resume  my 
attendance  upon  him  on  the  day  that  he  reouired  me.  I 
spoke  of  my  relations,  without  saying  that  tliey  were  not 
really  my  father  and  mother ;  for  I  should  have  had  to  con- 
fess at  the  same  time  that  I  was  only  a  foundling,  and  that 
was  a  disgrace  to  which  I  could  not  resign  myself,  so  much 
had  I  suffered,  ever  since  I  came  to  an  age  to  feel,  from  the 
contempt  with  which  I  had  always  seen  the  hospital  chil- 
dren treated  in  our  vill^e.  A  foundling  I  it  seemed  to  me 
that  that  was  everything  that  was  most  abject  in  the  world. 

My  master  knew  that  I  was  a  foundling,  but  he  was  my 
master ;  while  I  would  have  died  with  my  lips  closed  rather 
than  confess  to  Mrs.  Milligan  and  Arthur,  who  had  raised  me 
to  their  own  level,  that  I  was  a  foundling.  Would  they  not 
then  have  flung  me  off  and  driven  me  away  in  disgust? 

"  Mamma,  we  must  keep  Bemi,"  continued  Arthur,  who, 
out  of  lesson-hours,  was  his  mother's  master  and  made  her 
do  all  that  he  chose. 

"I  should  be  veiy  glad  to  keep  Remi,"  answered  Mrs. 
Milligan:  "you  have  made  a  friend  of  him,  and,  for  my 
part,  I  have  a  great  liking  for  him ;  but  to  keep  him  with  u£ 
requires  the  combination  of  two  things  which  neither  you 
nor  I  can  bring  about.  The  first  is  that  Bemi  should  be 
wiUing  to  stay  with  us " 

"  Ah,  Remi  is  willing,"  interrupted  Arthur.  "  You  don't 
want  to  go  back  to  Toulouse,  do  you,  Remi  ?" 

"  The  second,"  continued  Mrs.  Milligan,  without  waiting 
for  my  answer,  "  is  that  his  master  should  consent  to  give  up 
all  the  claims  that  he  has  upon  him." 

''  Remi,  Remi  first,"  interrupted  Arthur,  foUowing  up  hife 
own  idea. 

Yitalis  had  certainly  been  a  good  master  to  me,  and  I  was 
grateful  to  him  for  his  care  as  well  as  for  his  lessons ;  but 
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there  was  no  comparison  between  the  existence  that  I  had  led 
with  him  and  that  which  Mrs.  Milligan  offered  me ;  and  there 
was  even  no  comparison  between  the  affection  I  felt  for 
Yitalis  and  that  which  Mrs.  Milligan  and  Arthur  inspired  in 
me.  When  I  thought  of  that,  I  said  to  myself  that  it  was 
wrong  of  me  to  prefer  these  strangers,  whom  I  had  known 
only  so  lately,  to  my  master ;  but,'after  all,  so  it  was.  I  loved 
Mrs.  Milligan  and  Arthur  dearly. 

'*  Before  replying,"  continued  Mrs.  Milligan,  '*  Remi  ought 
to  reflect  that  it  is  not  only  a  life  of  pleasure  and  travel  that 
I  propose  to  him,  but  a  life  of  work  as  well :  he  must  study, 
take  pains,  pore  over  books,  follow  Arthur  in  his  studies  ;  he 
must  weigh  all  that  in  the  scales  against  the  freedom  of  the 
high-roads." 

"  There  is  no  comparison  between  them,"  said  I ;  "  and  I 
assure  you,  madam,  that  I  feel  all  the  worth  of  your  proposal." 

^^  There  !  you  see,  mamma !"  cried  Arthur ;  "  Remi  is 
willing." 

And  he  began  to  clap  his  hands.  It  was  plain  that  I  had 
just  freed  him  from  uneasiness,  for  when  his  mother  spoke 
of  work  and  books  I  saw  his  face  express  anxiety.  What  if 
I  revised  ?  And  this  fear,  for  him  who  hated  books,  must 
have  been  very  keen.  But  happily  I  had  not  the  same  fear, 
and  books,  instead  of  being  a  terror,  were  an  attraction  to  me. 
True,  it  was  only  within  a  very  short  time  that  any  had  been 
placed  in  my  hands,  and  those  which  had  passed  through  them 
had  given  me  more  pleasure  than  trouble.  Therefore  Mrs. 
Milligan's  offer  made  me  very  happy,  and  I  was  perfectly 
sincere  in  thanking  her  for  her  generosity.  Then  I  was  not 
to  leave  the  Swan^  I  was  not  to  give  up  this  delightful  life, 
nor  to  be  separated  from  Arthur  and  his  mother. 

"  Now,"  pursued  Mrs.  Milligan,  "  there  remains  to  be  ob- 
tained his  master*s  consent.  For  that  purpose  I  will  write  to 
him  to  come  and  meet  us  at  Cette,  for  we  cannot  return  to 
Toulouse.  I  will  send  him  his  travelling  expenses,  and,  after 
having  made  him  understand  the  reasons  which  hinder  us 
from  taking  the  railroad,  I  hope  that  he  will  be  willing  to 
come  at  my  invitation.  If  he  accepts  my  proposal,  all  I  shall 
have  to  do  will  be  to  arrange  matters  with  Remi's  relations, 
for  they,  too,  must  be  consulted." 

Up  till  now  everything  in  this  conversation  had  gone  on 
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just  as  I  wished,  exactly  as  if  a  good  fairy  had  touched  me 
with  her  wand ;  bat  these  last  words  rudely  awoke  me  from 
the  dream  in  which  I  was  soaring,  to  sad  earnest  Consnlt 
my  relations  1  But  they  aasaredly  would  tell  that  which  I 
wished  to  keep  hidden.  The  truth  would  come  to  light  that 
I  was  a  foundling.  Then  Arthur,  and  Mrs.  Milligan,  would 
want  no  more  of  me ;  then  their  friendship  for  me  would 
come  to  an  end ;  the  recollection  of  me,  even,  would  be  pain- 
ful to  them.  Arthur  to  have  played  with  a  foundling !  to 
have  made  a  comrade,  a  fHend,  almost  a  brother,  of  him  I 

I  stood  dumfounded.     Mrs.  Milligan  looked  at  me  with 

surprise,  and  wished  to  make  me  talk,  but  I  dared  not  answer 

her  Questions.     Then,  no  doubt  thinking  that  it  was  the  re- 

•memDrance  of  my  master's  near  arrival  that  troubled  me  thus, 

she  desisted. 

Fortunately,  this  took  place  in  the  evening  shortly  before 
bedtime ;  I  was  soon  able  to  escape  Arthur's  inquiring  looks 
and  go  and  shut  myself  up  with  my  fears  and  my  reflections 
in  my  own  cabin. 

That  was  my  first  sleepless  night  on  board  the  Swan^  and 
it  was  a  terribly  long  and  feverish  one.  What  was  I  to  do  ? 
what  was  I  to  say  ?  I  could  think  of  nothing.  And,  after 
having  turned  over  and  over  a  hundred  times  the  same  ideas, 
after  having  adopted  the  most  contradictory  resolutions,  I 
came  to  the  determination  of  doing  nothing  and  saying 
nothing ;  I  would  let  things  alone,  and,  since  I  could  do 
nothing  better,  resign  myself  to  whatever  might  happen. 

Perh^  Yitalis  would  not  be  willing  to  give  me  up,  and 
then  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  the  truth  known. 
And  such  was  my  terror  of  tlus  truth,  which  I  thought  so 
horrible,  that  I  even  came  to  wish  that  Yitalis  might  not 
accept  Mrs.  MiUigan's  proposal. 

Without  doubt  I  should  have  to  part  from  Arthur  and  his 
mother,  perhaps  give  up  ever  seeing  them  again ;  but  at 
least  they  would  not  have  an  unpleasant  remembrance  of  me. 
Three  days  after  writing  to  my  master,  Mrs.  Milligan  received 
an  answer.  In  a  few  lines  Yitalis  said  that  he  would  do 
himself  die  honor  of  accepting  Mrs.  Milligan's  invitation, 
and  that  he  would  arrive  at  Cette  on  the  following  Saturday 
by  the  two  o'clock  train. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Milligan's  permission  to  go  to  the  railway- 
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station,  and,  taking  the  dogs  as  well  as  Joli  Ooeur  with  me, 
we  awaited  our  master*s  arrival.  The  dogs  were  uneasy,  as 
though  they  suspected  something ;  Joli  Coeur  was  indifferent; 
and  as  to  myself,  I  was  terribly  agitated.  It  was  my  life 
they  were  going  to  decide.  Ahl  if  I  had  dared,  how  I 
would  have  begged  Yitalis  not  to  say  that  I  was  a  foundline  I 
But  I  dared  not,  and  I  felt  that  the  word  "  foundling"  would 
always  stick  in  my  throat. 

I  had  placed  myself  in  a  comer  of  the  yard  of  the  station, 
holding  my  three  dogs  in  a  leash,  with  Joli  Coeur  under  my 
jacket ;  and  thus  I  waited,  hardly  seeing  anything  that  was 
going  on  around  me. 

It  was  the  dogs  who  warned  me  that  the  train  had  come 
in,  and  that  they  had  scented  our  master.  All  of  a  sudden^ 
I  felt  myself  dragged  forward,  and,  as  I  was  not  on  my 
guard,  the  dogs  broke  loose  from  me.  They  ran  off  barking 
joyfully,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  saw  them  jumping  about 
Yitalis,  who  had  just  appeared  in  his  usual  costume. 

Quicker  although  less  supple  than  his  comrades,  Capi  had 
sprung  into  the  arms  of  his  master,  whilst  Zerbino  and  Dolce 
hung  on  to  his  legs.  I  came  forward  in  my  turn,  and  Yitalis. 
putting  Capi  on  l£e  ground,  hugged  me  in  his  arms ;  and,  for 
the  first  time,  he  kissed  me,  repeating  several  times  over, — 

"  Bwon  di,  povero  caro  /" 

My  master  had  never  been  hard  to  me,  but  neither  had  he 
been  affectionate ;  and  I  was  not  accustomed  to  these  tokens 
of  endearment.  It  touched  me  and  it  brought  the  tears  into 
my  eyes,  for  I  was  in  that  frame  of  mind  when  the  heart  is 
quicldy  stirred.  I  looked  at  him,  and  I  saw  that  he  had  be- 
come greatly  aged  in  the  prison :  his  form  was  bent,  his  face 
had  become  paJlid,  his  lips  were  discolored. 

"  Ah,  well,  you  find  me  changed,  do  you  not,  my  boy  ?" 
he  said  to  me.  **  A  jail  is  a  bad  dwelling-place,  and  weari- 
ness a  bad  malady ;  but  things  will  improve  now."  Then, 
changing  the  subject,  "  And  this  lady  who  wrote  to  me,"  he 
said,  ^*  how  came  you  to  know  her  ?" 

Then  I  related  to  him  how  I  had  met  the  Swan,  and  how 
since  that  time  I  had  lived  with  Mr&  Miliigan  and  her  son ; 
what  we  had  seen,  and  what  we  had  done.  My  story  was  all 
the  longer  because  of  my  fear  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  it  and 
broach  a  subject  which  I  was  afraid  of,  for  now  I  could  never 
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tell  my  master  that  I  wished  to  leave  him  and  to  stay  with 
Mrs.  Milligan  and  Arthur. 

But  I  did  not  make  him  this  avowal,  for  we  reached  the 
hot€l  where  Mrs.  Milligan  was  staying  before  my  account  was 
finished.  Besides,  Yitalis  said  nothing  to  me  about  Mrs.  Mil- 
ligan's  letter,  and  never  spoke  to  me  about  the  proposal  that 
she  must  have  made  to  him  in  this  letter. 

''  And  this  lady  expects  me  ?"  he  said/  when  we  went  into 
the  hotel. 

"  Tes;  I'm  going  to  take  you  to  her  room." 

'^  No  need :  give  me  the  number,  and  stop  here  with  th<^ 
dogs  and  Joli  Coeur  until  I  come." 

Once  my  master  had  spoken,  it  was  not  my  habit  to  reply 
or  to  argue.  I  wanted,  however,  to  risk  one  observation,  to 
ask  leave  to  accompany  him  to  see  Mrs.  Milligan,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  as  natimd  as  it  was  just ;  but  he  closed  my 
mouth  with  a  gesture,  and  I  obeyed  him,  remaining  at  the 
hotel-door  upon  a  bench  with  the  dogs  round  me.  They  also 
wanted  to  follow  him,  but  they  no  more  resisted  his  order 
not  to  come  in  than  I  myself  did :  Yitalis  knew  how  to  com- 
mand. 

Why  was  he  unwilling  that  I  should  be  present  at  his  in- 
terview with  Mrs.  Milligan  ?  This  was  the  Question  I  was 
asking  myself,  turning  it  about  in  every  possible  way ;  and  I 
had  not  found  the  answer  to  it  when  I  saw  him  coming  back 
again. 

"Oo  and  wish  that  lady  good-by,'*  said  he  to  me.  ''I 
shall  wait  for  you  here.    We  leave  in  ten  minutes." 

I  was  thunderstnick. 

'^  Well,"  he  said,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  "you  do  not 
understand  me,  then  ?  standing  there  stupidly — make  haste !" 

It  was  not  his  habit  to  speak  harshly  to  me,  and  ever  since 
I  had  been  with  him  he  had  never  said  as  much  to  me.  I 
rose  to  obey  mechanically,  without  understanding.  But, 
after  having  taken  a  few  steps  to  go  up  to  Mrs.  Miiligan's 
rooms, — 

"  You  told  her,  then "  I  asked. 

"  I  told  her  that  you  were  useful  to  me,  and  that  I  was 
useful  to  you :  consequently,  that  I  was  disinclined  to  give 
up  the  claims  that  I  had  upon  you.   Be  off,  and  come  back !" 

I  recovered  some  of  my  courage  from  this,  for  so  com- 
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pletelj  was  I  under  the  influence  of  mj  monomania  regard- 
ing the  "  foundling"  that  I  had  imagined  if  we  were  to  go 
away  in  ten  minutes  it  was  because  my  master  had  told  what 
he  knew  of  my  birth. 

On  goine  into  Mrs.  Milligan*s  room,  I  found  Arthur  in 
tears  and  his  mother  leaning  over  him  consoling  him. 

'*  You  are  not  going  away,  are  you,  Bemi  ?"  cried  Arthur. 

It  was  Mrs.  Milligan  who  answered  for  me,  explaining  that 
I  ought  to  obey. 

'^  I  have  asked  your  master  to  let  us  keep  you  with  us," 
said  she  to  me,  in  a  voice  that  brought  tears  into  my  eyes, 
"  but  he  will  not  consent  to  it ;  and  nothing  could  induce 
him." 

"  He  is  a  bad  man,"  cried  Arthur. 

"  No,  he  is  not  a  bad  man,"  pursued  Mrs.  Milligan ;  '*  you 
are  useful  to  him ;  and,  more  than  that,  I  believe  that  he  has 
a  real  affection  for  you.  Besides,  his  speech  is  that  of  an 
honest  man,  and  of  one  above  his  condition.  This  is  what 
he  said  to  me  in  explanation  of  his  refusal :  *  I  am  fond  of 
the  child,  and  he  of  me  f  the  rude  apprenticeship  of  the  life 
I  make  him  lead  with  me  will  be  more  useful  to  him  than 
the  state  of  disguised  servitude  in  which,  in  spite  of  yourself, 
you  would  cause  him  to  live.  You  would  give  him  instruo- 
tion,  education,  it  is  true ;  you  would  form  his  mind,  I  grant 
you,  but  not  his  character.  He  cannot  be  your  son,  he  shall 
be  mine.  That  will  be  worth  more  to  him  than  being  the 
plaything  of  your  invalid  child,  gentle  and  amiable  as  that 
child  appears  to  be.     I  also  will  instruct  him.'  " 

*^  But  he  isn't  Bemi's  father  !"  cried  Arthur. 

"  He  is  not  his  father,  that  is  true ;  but  he  is  his  master, 
and  Bemi  belongs  to  him,  as  his  relations  have  hired  him  out 
to  him.     For  the  present  Bemi  must  obey  him." 

"  I  won't  have  Bemi  go  away  1" 

'^  He  must,  however,  follow  his  master ;  but  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  for  long.  We  will  write  to  his  parents,  and  I  will 
arrange  things  with  them." 

"  Oh,  no  1"  I  cried. 

"  How  no  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  I  beg  of  you  1" 

"  There  is  no  other  way,  my  child." 

"  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  do  it." 
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It  is  nearly  certain  tbat  if  Mrs.  MUligan  had  not  spoken 
of  mj  parento  I  shonld  have  given  to  our  farewells  much  more 
than  the  ten  minutes  which  my  master  had  granted  me. 

"  It  is  at  Ghavanon,  is  it  not?"  continued  Mrs.  Milligan. 

Without  answering  her,  I  went  up  to  Arthur,  and,  taking 
him  in  my  arms,  I  kissed  him  several  times,  putting  into 
these  kisses  all  the  hrotherly  friendship  that  I  felt  for  him. 
Then,  tearing  myself  from  his  feehle  clasp,  and  coming  hack 
to  Mrs.  Milligan,  I  knelt  down  before  her  and  kissed  hei 
hand. 

^*  Poor  child !"  she  said,  leaning  towards  me,  and  she  kissed 
me  on  the  forehead. 

Then  I  sprang  up  quickly,  and,. running  to  the  door, — 

**  Arthur,  I  shall  love  you  always,"  said  I,  in  a  voice  broken 
by  sobs ;  ^'  and  you,  madam,  I  shall  never  forget  you  1" 

"  Remi,  Remi  T'  cried  Arthur. 

But  I  heard  no  more :  I  had  gone  out,  and  had  shut  the 
door.     A  minute  afterwards  I  was  beside  my  master. 

''  Now  for  the  road  1"  he  said  to  me. 

And  we  left  Gette  by  the  Frontigban  road.  It  was  thus 
that  I  left  my  first  friend  to  throw  myself  into  adventures 
which  might  have  been  spared,  if,  the  victim  of  an  odious 
prejudice,  I  had  not  allowed  myself  to  be  subjugated  by  a 
silly  fear. 
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I  HAD  again  to  follow  my  master's  footsteps,  and,  with  the 
strap  of  my  harp  across  my  aching  shoulder,  tramp  along  the 
highways,  in  rain  and  in  sunshine,  through  dust  and  through 
mud.  I  had  to  play  the  fool  in  public  squares,  and  laugh  or 
ciy  to  amuse  ''  the  distinguished  company."  The  transition 
was  rude,  for  one  soon  gets  accustomed  to  comfort  and  happi« 
ness.  I  felt  a  disgust  and  a  sadness  and  weariness  that  I  never 
knew  before,  living  for  these  two  months  the  pleasant  life  of 
the  fortunate  ones  of  this  world. 
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More  than  once,  during  our  long  marches,  I  dropped  behind 
to  think  freely  of  Arthur,  of  Mrs.  Milligan,  of  the  SwaUy  and 
in  memory  to  go  back  and  live  in  the  past.  Ah  1  the  pleasant 
days  1  And  at  night,  when,  resting  in  the  dirty  village  inn, 
I  thought  of  my  cabin  in  the  Stoafiy  how  coarse  the  sheets  of 
my  bed  seemed  to  me  I  I  was  never  again  to  play  with 
Arthur,  I  was  never  again  to  hear  Mrs.  Milligan*s  caressing 
voice. 

Fortunately,  in  my  grief,  which  was  very  lively  and  per- 
sistent, I  had  one  consolation :  my  master  was  much  more 
gentle,  much  more  tender  even,  if  this  word  can  be  accu- 
rately applied  to  Yitalis,  than  he  had  ever  been.  A  great 
change  in  this  respect  had  taken  plaoe  in  his  disposition,  or 
at  least  in  his  mode  of  behavior  to  me ;  and  that  supported 
me  and  prevented  me  from  crying  when  the  recollection 
of  Arthur  weighed  upon  my  heart.  I  felt  that  I  was  no 
longer  alone  in  the  world,  and  that  in  my  master  I  had  some- 
thing more  than  a  master.  Often  even,  had  I  dared,  I  would 
have  embraced  him,  for  I  needed  some  one  on  whom  to  pour 
out  the  affectionate  feelings  that  filled  me ;  but  I  did  not  dare, 
for  Yitalis  was  not  a  man  with  whom  one  could  venture  upon 
liberties. 

At  first,  and  during  the  early  time,  it  had  been  fear  which 
kept  me  at  a  distance :  now  it  was  something  vague  which 
resembled  a  sentiment  of  respect. 

On  leaving  my  village,  Yitalis  was  to  me  merely  a  man  like 
another,  for  I  was  at  that  time  incapable  of  making  distinc- 
tions ;  but  my  stay  with  Mrs.  Milligan  had  to  a  certain  extent 
opened  my  eyes  and  my  intelligence ;  and,  strange  to  say,  it 
seemed  to  me,  when  I  looked  at  my  master  with  attention, 
that  I  found  in  him,  in  his  bearing,  in  his  expression,  in  his 
manners,  points  of  resemblance  to  the  bearing,  the  expression, 
and  the  manners  of  Mrs.  Milligan.  Then  I  said  to  myself 
that  that  was  impossible,  because  my  master  was  only  a  show- 
man, while  Mrs.  Milligan  was  a  lady. 

But  what  reflection  told  me  did  not  silence  what  my  obser- 
vation repeated  to  me :  when  Yitalis  chose,  he  was  as  much 
a  gentleman  as  Mrs.  Milligan  was  a  ludy.  The  only  differ- 
ence that  there  was  between  them  arose  from  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Milligan  was  always  a  lady,  while  my  master  was  only  a 
gentleman  under  certain  circumstances ;  but  then  he  was  so 
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oompletd  J  one  that  he  would  have  passed  with  the  boldest  as 
with  the  most  insolent.  So,  as  I  was  neither  bold  nor  inso- 
lent, I  submitted  to  this  influence ;  and  I  dared  not  give  way 
to  my  feelings,  even  when  he  excited  them  by  a  few  kind 
words. 

After  leaving  Cette  we  went  on  for  several  days  without 
speaking  of  Mrs.  M Uligan  and  my  stay  on  board  the  Stoan ; 
but  gradually  the  subject  entered  into  our  conversations,  my 
master  always  being  the  first  to  begin  it,  and  soon  not  a  day 
passed  without  the  name  of  Mrs.  Milligan  being  pronounced. 

"  You  were  very  fond  of  that  lady,"  said  Yitalis  to  me. 
"  Yes,  I  understand  that ;  she  was  kind — very  kind  to  you ; 
you  must  never  think  of  her  but  gratefully." 

Then  frequently  he  would  add,  "  It  had  to  be  so." 

What  "had  to  be  so"? 

I  did  not  very  well  understand  just  at  first,  but  I  gradually 
ended  by  telling  myself  that  what  "  had  to  be"  was  the  re- 
fusal of  the  proposal  of  Mrs.  Milligan  to  keep  me  with  her. 
It  was  certainly  of  this  that  my  master  was  thinking  when  he 
said  "  it  had  to  be  so,"  and  to  me  it  sounded  as  if  there  were 
something  sorrowM  in  it.  He  would  have  liked  to  have  left 
me  with  Arthur,  but  that  was  impossible.  And  in  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  I  took  kindly  this  r^et  of  his,  although  I  could 
not  guess  why  he  should  not  have  been  able  to  accept  the 
proposab  of  Mrs.  Milligan,  the  explanations  which  she  had 
repeated  to  me  not  appearing  very  comprehensible. 

"  Now  perhaps  he  would  accept  them." 

And  that  was  for  me  a  subject  of  great  hope. 

"  Why  should  we  not  meet  the  Stoan  f" 

It  was  to  go  up  the  Rhone,  and  we  were  tramping  along 
the  banks  of  that  river.  Therefore,  as  we  walked  along,  my 
eyes  turned  more  frequently  towards  the  water  than  towards 
the  hills  and  fertile  plains  which  bordered  it  on  each  side. 

When  we  came  to  any  town — ^Arles,  Tarascon,  Avignon, 
Montdlimart,  Valence,  Toumon,  Yienne — my  first  visit  was 
to  the  quays  and  bridges.  I  was  looking  for  the  Stoan;  and 
when  I  saw  afar  off  a  boat  half  lost  in  the  indistinct  river 
mists,  I  waited  for  it  to  come  near  and  grow  larger,  to  see  if 
it  was  not  the  Stoan,  But  it  never  was.  Sometimes  I  took 
couraee  and  questioned  the  sailors,  describing  to  them  the 
boat  I  sought:  they  had  not  seen  it  go  by. 

11* 
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Now  that  my  master  had  decided  to  give  me  up  to  Mnu 
Milligan,  at  least  so  I  imagined,  there  was  no  longer  need  to 
fear  that  people  would  talk  ahont  my  hirth,  or  that  they 
would  write  to  Mother  Barherin.  The  affair  would  he  ar- 
ranged between  my  master  and  Mrs.  Milligan ;  at  least,  in 
my  childish  dream,  that  was  how  I  settled  matters.  Mrs. 
Milligan  wished  to  have  me  with  her,  my  master  consented 
to  give  up  his  claims  upon  me, — nothing  more  could  be  said. 

We  stopped  several  weeks  at  Lyons,  and  all  the  time  that 
I  had  to  myself  was  spent  on  the  quays  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Sadne.  I  knew  the  Ainai,  Tilsit,  Guilloti^re,  and  Hdtel-Dicu 
bridges  as  well  as  a  bom  Lyonese.  But  I  sought  in  vain ;  I 
never  found  the  Swan. 

We  had  to  leave  Lyons  and  go  to  Dijon ;  then  the  hope  of 
ever  finding  again  Mrs.  Milligan  and  Arthur  began  to  aban- 
don me ;  for  at  Lyons  I  had  studied  all  the  maps  of  France 
that  I  had  been  able  to  find  in  the  second-hand  booksellers' 
windows,  and  I  knew  that  the  Central  Canal,  which  the 
Swan  must  take  to  reach  the  Loire,  parts  from  the  Sa6ne  at 
Ch&lon. 

We  arrived  at  Ch&lon,  and  we  left  it  again,  without  having 
seen  the  Stoan,  There  was  an  end  of  it,  then ;  I  must  give 
up  my  dream,  and  I  did  so,  not  without  intense  grief.  As  if 
to  increase  my  despair,  which  was  already  great  enough,  the 
weather  became  quite  detestable ;  the  season  was  advanced, 
winter  was  coming  on,  and  the  tramps  through  rain  and 
through  wind  became  more  and'  more  trying.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  night  at  a  wretched  inn  or  at  a  barn,  worn  out  by 
fatigue,  wet  to  the  skin,  muddy  up  to  the  hair,  I  did  not  lay 
mjrself  down  with  cheerful  thoughts. 

When,  after  leaving  Dijon,  we  crossed  the  hills  of  the  C6te 
d'Or,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  damp  chilliness  that  froze  us  to 
the  bone,  and  Joli  Coeur  became  more  melancholy  and  sulky 
than  myself. 

My  master's  aim  was  to  reach  Paris  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
in  Paris  only  had  we  the  chance  of  being  able  to  give  per- 
formances during  the  winter ;  but  whether  it  was  that  the 
state  of  his  purse  did  not  permit  him  to  take  the  railway,  or 
for  some  other  reason,  it  was  afoot  that  we  had  to  accomplish 
the  distance  that  separates  Dijon  from  Paris. 

When  the  weather  allowed  it,  we  gave  a  short  performance 
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in  the  towns  and  villages  that  we  passed  through ;  then,  after 
having  picked  up  a  scanty  amount,  we  set  off  again. 

As  far  as  Ch&tillon  things  went  on  tolerably,  although  we 
had  to  endure  constant  cold  and  damp ;  but  after  we  had  left 
that  town  the  rain  ceased  and  the  wind  went  round  to  the 
north.  At  first  we  did  not  complain  of  that,  although  it  is 
not  very  pleasant  to  have  a  northerly  wind  full  in  your  face ; 
anyway,  better  was  this  blast,  biting  though  it  was,  than  the 
dampness  in  which  for  several  weeks  we  had  been  soaking. 
Unfortunately,  the  wind  did  not  keep  dry ;  great  black  clouds 
filled  the  sky,  the  sun  disappeared  entirely,  and  everything 
announced  that  we  should  soon  have  snow. 

We  were  able,  however,  to  reach  a  large  village  without 
being  overtaken  by  the  snow ;  but  my  master's  intention  was 
to  get  to  Troyes  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  Troyes  is  a 
large  town,  where  we  could  give  several  performances  if  the 
bad  weather  obliged  us  to  stay  there. 

^'  GU)  to  bed  quickly,"  said  he  to  me,  when  we  were  installed 
in  our  inn ;  "  we  shall  set  out  to-morrow  morning  early.  I'm 
afraid  of  being  caught  in  the  snow." 

As  for  himself,  he  did  not  go  to  bed  so  early,  but  stopped 
in  a  comer  of  the  kitchen  hearth-place  to  warm  Joli  Cceur, 
who  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  cold  on  our  journey,  and 
who  had  not  ceased  to  moan,  although  we  had  been  carefiil  to 
wrap  him  up. 

Next  morning  I  got  up  early,  as  I  had  been  ordered.  It 
was  not  yet  light ;  the  sky  was  black  and  lowering,  without  a 
star ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  great  dark  covering  had  come  down 
upon  the  earth  and  was  going  to  crush  it.  When  the  door 
was  opened,  a  bitter  wind  rushed  up  the  chimney,  kindling 
into  a  blase  the  brands  which  the  night  before  had  been  buried 
under  the  ashes. 

"  If  I  were  you,"  said  the  innkeeper,  speaking  to  my  master, 
"  I  shoiddn't  set  out.     We  are  going  to  have  snow." 

"  I  am  in  a  hurry,"  answered  Yitaus ;  "  and  I  hope  to  reach 
Troyes  before  the  snow." 

"  Twenty  miles  are  not  got  over  in  an  hour." 

Nevertheless,  we  set  out.  Yitalis  kept  Joli  Goeur  buttoned 
np  under  his  jacket  to  communicate  to  him  a  little  of  his  own 
warmth,  and  the  dogs,  glad  of  this  dry  weather,  ran  on  before. 
My  master  had  bought  me  at  Dijon  a  sheepskin,  of  which  the 
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woolly  side  was  worn  inside ;  I  rolled  myself  up  in  it,  and 
the  north  wind,  which  blew  in  my  face,  pressed  it  close  to  my 
body. 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  open  one's  mouth.  We  both  trudged 
on  in  silence,  quickening  our  steps  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
getting  on  as  to  warm  ourselves. 

Although  the  hour  had  come  when  daylight  ought  to  ap- 
pear, there  was  no  brightening  in  the  sky.  At  last,  in  the 
east,  a  whitish  band  broke  through  the  darkness;  but  the 
sun  did  not  show  itself;  it  was  no  longer  night,  but  it  would 
be  a  gross  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  was  day. 

However,  about  the  country,  objects  became  more  distinct ; 
the  livid  light  which  swept  the  ground,  springing  irom  the 
east  as  from  an  immense  vent,  showed  us  trees  despoiled  of 
their  leaves,  and  here  and  there  hedges  or  brambles  to  which 
the  withered  leaves  still  dung,  rustling  in  the  wind  which 
shook  and  twisted  them. 

Nobody  on  the  road,  nobody  in  the  fields ;  not  the  sound 
of  a  cart,  not  the  crack  of  a  whip.  The  only  livin?  beings 
were  the  birds  which  we  heard,  but  did  not  see,  for  they  kept 
themselves  sheltered  beneath  the  leaves ;  only  some  magpies 
were  hopping  about  the  road,  with  their  tails  up,  and  their 
beaks  in  the  air,  flying  off  at  our  approach  to  perch  them- 
selves on  the  top  of  a  tree,  whence  they  pursued  us  with 
chatterings  which  sounded  like  abuse  or  warnings  of  bad 
omen. 

Suddenly,  in  the  north,  a  white  speck  appeared  in  the  sky. 
It  grew  rapidly  larger  as  it  came  towards  us,  and  we  heard  a 
strange  murmur  of  discordant  cries.  It  was  some  wild  geese 
or  swans  which  were  emigrating  from  the  north  to  the  south  ; 
they  passed  over  our  heads,  and  they  were  already  far  away, 
and  we  again  saw  floating  about  in  the  air  some  flakes  of  down, 
whose  whiteness  outlined  itself  against  the  dark  sky. 

The  country  that  we  were  passing  through  was  of  a  mourn- 
ful dreariness,  which  the  stillness  only  increased.  As  far  as 
our  eyes  could  reach  on  this  gloomy  day,  we  saw  only  bare 
fields  and  hills  and  tawny  woods. 

The  wind  blew  always  from  the  north,  with  a  slight  ten- 
dency, however,  to  the  west ;  from  that  side  of  the  horizon 
leaden  clouds  were  coming  up,  heavy  and  low,  which  seemed 
to  weigh  upon  the  tops  of  the  trees.     Soon  some  snow-fiakes, 
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large  as  butterflies,  swept  before  our  eyes ;  tbey  rose,  fell, 
and  whirled  about  without  touching  the  ground. 

We  had  not  yet  made  much  headway,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
impoesible  to  reach  Troyes  before  the  snow ;  after  all,  that 
troubled  me  little,  and  I  even  said  to  myself  that  the  snow  in 
falling  would  put  an  end  to  the  wind  and  abate  the  cold. 

But  I  did  not  know  what  a  snow-storm  was.  It  did  not 
take  me  long  to  learn,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  never  to 
forget  the  lesson. 

The  clouds  which  came  from  the  northwest  had  drawn  near, 
and  a  sort  of  white  gleam  lightened  the  sky  in  their  direction ; 
their  sides  had  parted:  it  was  the  snow.  It  was  no  longer 
butterflies  that  danced  about  before  us ;  it  was  a  deluge  of 
snow  that  enveloped  us. 

'*  It  was  written  that  we  should  not  reach  Troyes,"  said 
Vitalis :  "  we  most  get  under  cover  in  the  first  house  that  we 
come  to." 

That  was  a  pleasant-sounding  speech  which  could  not  but 
be  very  welcome  to  me ;  but  where  should  we  find  this  hos- 
pitable house  ?  Before  the  snow  had  wrapped  us  in  its  white 
obscurity  I  had  examined  the  country  as  far  as  my  sight 
could  reach,  and  I  had  not  discovered  any  house,  or  anything 
that  announced  a  village.  On  the  contrary,  we  were  just 
going  to  enter  a  forest,  whose  sombre  depths  lost  themselves 
in  the  distance  ahead  of  us,  as  well  as  on  each  side,  over  the 
hills  which  surrounded  us. 

We  must  not,  then,  count  too  much  upon  this  promised 
house;  but  perhaps,  after  all,  the  snow  might  not  go  on 
fidling. 

It  did  go  on,  and  it  grew  thicker.  In  a  few  moments  it 
bad  ooverod  the  road,  or  rather  everything  that  stayed  its 
course  on  the  road, — stone-heaps,  grass  at  &e  sloping  sides, 
brambles  and  bushes  of  the  ditches ;  for,  driven  by  the  wind, 
"^hich  had  not  abated,  it  swept  along  the  ground  to  heap  itself 
sigainst  whatever  came  in  its  way. 

The  trouble  for  us  was  that  we  were  among  the  number  of 
tiiese  obstacles :  when  it  struck  us  it  slipped  off  round  surfaces, 
\)nt  wherever  it  found  a  crevice  it  rushed  in  like  dust  and 
speedilv  melted. 

As  K>r  me,  I  felt  it  running  in  cold  water  down  my  neck ; 
and  my  master,  whose  sheepskin  was  raised  a  little  to  let  Joli 
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Coeur  breathe,  could  not  be  better  protected.  However,  wo 
continued  our  march  against  wind  and  snow  without  speaking ; 
from  time  to  time  we  turned  our  heads  half  round  to  breathe. 

The  dogs  no  longer  went  on  ahead  of  us  *,  they  followed  at 
our  heels,  seeking  from  us  a  shelter  that  we  could  not  give 
them.  Qur  advance  was  slow  and  difficult, — blinded,  wet, 
and  frozen.  Although  we  had  been  for  some  time  already  in 
the  thick  of  the  forest,  we  did  not  find  ourselves  in  any  degree 
sheltered,  the  road  being  completely  exposed  to  the  wind. 

Fortunately,  if  I  ought  to  say  fortunately,  this  wind, 
which  blew  a  hurricane,  gradually  died  away ;  but  then  the 
snow  grew  thicker,  and  instead  of  coming  down  like  dust  it 
fell  in  large  compact  flakes.  In  a  few  minutes  the  road  w<i8 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  snow,  in  which  we  walked 
noiselessly. 

Now  and  then  I  saw  my  master  looking  to  the  left,  as  if 
he  were  in  search  of  something ;  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  a  vast  clearing,  where  they  had  made  a  cutting  the  spring 
before,  and  where  the  young  trees  with  their  flexible  stems 
were  bending  under  the  weight  of  the  snow.  What  did  he 
hope  to  find  in  that  direction  ? 

For  my  part,  I  looked  straight  before  me,  along  the  road, 
as  far  as  my  eyes  could  travel,  trying  to  find  out  if  this  forest 
would  not  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  if  we  should  not  discover 
a  house.  But  it  was  folly  to  try  and  pierce  through  this 
white  shower ;  a  few  yards  away  objects  became  indistinct, 
and  we  could  see  nothing  but  the  snow,  which  fell  in  denser 
flakes  and  shrouded  us  as  in  the  meshes  of  an  enormous 
net. 

The  situation  was  not  pleasant,  for  I  had  never  seen  snow 
fall,  even  from  behind  the  window  in  a  well-warmed  room, 
without  experiencing  a  feeling  of  vague  sadness;  and  just 
now  I  was  saying  to  myself  that  the  warm  room  must  be  still 
very  far  away.  However,  we  must  push  on,  and  not  become 
discouraged  because  our  feet  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
snowdrift,  which  reached  to  our  knees,  and  because  the 
weight  which  lay  upon  our  hats  became  heavier  and  heavier. 

Suddenly  I  saw  Yitalis  stretch  his  hand  towards  the  left, 
as  if  to  attract  my  attention.  Following  it  with  my  eyes,  I 
saw  dimly  in  the  clearing  a  hut  of  branches  covered  with 
snow.     I  asked  for  no  explanation,  knowing  that  if  nj  mas- 
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ter  pointed  out  this  hat  to  me  it  was  not  that  I  might  admire 
the  effect  it  produced  in  the  landscape  ^  the  question  was  to 
find  the  road  that  led  to  this  hut 

This  was  difficult,  for  the  snow  was  already  thick  enough 
to  ohliterate  all  trace  of  road  or  footpath ;  however,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  clearing,  at  the  place  where  the  high  forest- 
trees  began  again,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  ditch  of  the  high- 
road was  filled  up ;  it  was  there,  no  doubt,  that  the  way  lead- 
ing to  the  hut  opened. 

We  guessed  aright ;  the  snow  did  not  yield  under  our  feet 
when  we  got  down  into  the  ditch,  and  we  were  not  long  in 
reaching  this  hut.  It  was  made  of  fagots  and  bundles  of 
brushwood,  above  which  branches  had  been  laid  so  as  to  form 
a  roof,  and  this  roof  was  sufficiently  closely  packed  to  keep 
out  the  snow.  It  was  as  good  a  shelter  as  a  house.  More 
hurried  or  more  swift  than  ourselves,  the  dogs  had  been  the 
first  to  enter  the  hut,  and  they  rolled  themselves  on  the  diy 
ground  and  in  the  dust,  barking  joyfully. 

Our  satisfaction  was  not  less  keen  than  theirs,  but  we 
showed  it  in  another  fashion  than  rolling  in  the  dust,  which, 
however,  would  not  have  been  a  bad  way  to  get  dry. 

"I  was  pretty  sure  that  a  woodman's  hut  ought  to  be 
somewhere  about  among  this  timber,"  said  Yitalis.  "  Now 
let  it  snow  away." 

"  Tea ;  let  it  1"  responded  I,  defiantly ;  and  I  went  to  the 
door,  or  rather  the  opening,  of  the  hut,  for  it  had  neither 
door  nor  window,  to  shake  my  jacket  and  hat,  so  as  not  to 
wet  the  inside  of  the  room. 

It  was  a  very  plain  one,  this  room  of  ours;  as  plain  in  its 
construction  as  in  its  furniture,  which  consisted  of  an  earthen 
bench  and  a  few  large  stones  which  served  for  seats.  But 
what  was  infinitely  more  valuable  to  us  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  were  placed  was  five  or  six  bricks  arranged  in  a 
circle  in  a  comer  and  forming  a  fireplace. 

Fire  I  we  could  have  a  fire  1  Certainly  a  fireplace  alone 
does  not  suffice  to  make  a  fire :  wood  must  be  had  as  well  to 
put  into  the  fireplace.  It  was  not  hard  to  find  wood  in  a 
house  like  ours.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  take  it  irom 
the  walls  and  roof;  that  is  to  say,  pull  out  branches  of  fagots 
and  brushwood,  only  being  carefol  to  take  them  from  different 
places,  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  solidity  of  our  house. 
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That  was  soon  done,  and  before  long  a  clear  flame  shone 
forth  and  sparkled  merrily  upon  our  hearth-stone.  Ah, 
what  a  good  fire  1  what  a  glorious  fire  1  It  must  be  allowed 
that  it  did  not  bum  without  smoke,  and  that  the  latter, 
having  no  chimney  to  go  up,  filled  the  hut ;  but  what  did 
that  signify  to  us  ?  it  was  the  flame,  it  was  the  warmth,  that 
we  wanted. 

While  I,  down  on  my  hands,  was  blowing  the  fire,  the 
dogs  had  seated  themselves  round  the  fireplace,  and  gravely 
upon  their  tails,  with  outstretched  necks,  they  presented  their 
wet  and  frosen  bodies  to  the  rays  of  the  fii^.  Joli  CoBur 
very  soon  pushed  aside  his  master's  jacket,  and,  prudently 

Sutting  out  the  tip  of  his  nose,  looked  around  to  see  where 
e  was ;  satisfied  by  his  inspection,  he  sprang  quickly  to  the 
ground,  and,  taking  the  best  place  before  the  fire,  held  out 
his  two  little  shivering  hands  to  the  flame. 

We  were  now  sure  of  not  dying  of  cold ;  but  the  question 
of  hunger  was  not  yet  solved.  This  hospitable  cabin  con- 
tained neither  a  kneading-trough  for  bread  nor  a  stove  with 
simmering  saucepans.  Fortunately,  our  master  was  a  man 
of  precaution  and  experience ;  in  the  morning,  before  I  was 
up,  he  had  secured  provision  for  the  road, — a  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  little  piece  of  cheese.  But  this  was  no  time  to  be  ex- 
acting or  hard  to  please ;  so  when  we  saw  the  loaf  appear 
there  was  a  lively  movement  of  satisfaction  among  us  all. 

Unfortunately,  our  portions  were  not  large ;  and,  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  my  hopes  were  unpleasantly  blighted 
when,  instead  of  the  whole  loaf,  my  master  only  gave  us  the 
half. 

"  I  don't  know  the  road,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tioning look,  "  and  I  don't  know  if  we  shall  find  an  inn 
where  we  can  dine  between  this  and  Troyes.  Moreover,  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  this  forest  either.  I  only  know  that 
this  part  of  the  country  is  very  much  wooded,  and  that  iu- 
mense  forests  join  one  another, — the  forests  of  Chaource, 
Rumilly,  Othe,  and  Aumont.  We  may  be  several  leagues 
distant  from  any  house.  Also  we  may  possibly  remain 
blocked  up  in  this  hut  for  a  long  time.  We  must  keep  some 
provisions  for  our  dinner." 

Those  were  reasons  that  I  could  understand ;  but  they  did 
not  afiect  the  dogs,  who,  seeing  the  loaf  shut  up  in  the  bag 
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when  they  had  hardly  eaten  at  all,  held  out  pawB  to  their 
master,  scratched  his  knees,  and  performed  an  expressive 
pantomime  to  make  him  open  the  bag,  upon  which  they  cast 
supplicating  eyes.  Prayers  and  caresses  were  useless;  the 
bagreopened  no  more. 

However,  frugal  as  had*  been  this  scanty  repast,  it  had 
restored  us;  we  were  under  cover;  the  fire  penetrated  us 
with  a  pleasant  warmth ;  we  could  wait  until  the  snow  ceased 
to  fall. 

There  was  nothing  very  alarming  to  me  in  the  idea  of 
stopping  in  this  hut ;  all  tne  more  so  that  I  did  not  believe 
we  should  remain  snowed  up  for  a  long  time,  as  Yitalis  said, 
to  justify  his  economy ;  the  snow  would  not  go  on  falling 
forever. 

I  allow  there  was  no  sign  whatever  that  it  woidd  soon  stop ; 
we  saw  the  flakes  coming  down,  through  the  opening  in  our 
hut,  swift  and  thick,  and,  as  it  was  no  longer  blowing,  they 
fell  straight^  one  on  top  of  the  other,  without  intermission. 
We  could  not  see  the  sky,  and  the  light,  instead  of  coming 
down  from  above,  rose  up  from  below,  from  the  dazzling 
sheet  that  covered  the  earUi. 

The  dogs  were  making  the  best  of  this  forced  halt,  and 
were  all  tiiree  installed  before  the  fire,  one  curled  round, 
another  laid  out  on  his  side,  Capi  with  his  nose  in  the  ashes, 
all  sound  asleep. 

It  occurred  to  me  to  do  likewise ;  I  had  got  up  early,  and 
it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  travel  in  the  land  of  dreams, 
erhaps  on  board  the  Stoan,  than  to  be  staring  at  the  snow. 

do  not  know  how  long  I  slept;  when  I  awoke,  the  snow 
bad  ceased  to  fall.  I  looked  but  of  doors ;  the  layer  which 
had  piled  itself  in  front  of  our  hut  was  considerably  in* 
creased ;  if  we  had  to  set  out  again  I  should  be  up  to  my 
knees  in  it.  What  o^clock  was  it?  I  could  not  ask  my 
master. 

During  these  last  months  our  scanty  earnings  had  not 
replaced  the  money  which  his  prison  and  his  lawsuit  had  cost 
him ;  and  at  Dijon,  in  order  to  buy  my  sheepskin  and  different 
things  for  himself  and  me,  he  had  been  obliged  to  sell  his 
watch,  the  great  silver  watch  on  which  I  had  seen  Capi  tell 
the  hour  when  Yitalis  had  taken  me  into  his  company. 

It  was  for  the  daylight  to  ticach  me  what  I  could  no  longer 
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aflk  of  our  poor  old  watch.  But  there  was  nothing  outside 
to  tell  me :  below,  upon  the  ground,  a  white  dazzling  line ; 
above,  and  in  the  atmosphere,  a  dark  fog ;  in  the  sky,  an  in- 
distinct half-light,  with  dirty  yellow  streaks  here  and  there : 
nothing  whatever  from  which  one  could  gather  the  hour  of 
the  day.  The  ears  learned  no  more  from  it  than  did  the  eyes, 
for  an  absolute  silence  reigned,  broken  by  neither  the  cry  of 
a  >:ird,  nor  the  crack  of  a  whip,  nor  the  rumble  of  a  cart ; 
never  had  night  been  more  silent  than  this  day. 

In  addition,  everything  around  us  was  utterly  motionless  ; 
the  snow  had  stopped  all  movement,  had  petrified  everything. 
Only  from  time  to  time,  with  a  little,  smothered,  hardly-per- 
ceptible sound,  a  pine-branch  would  sway  heavily ;  it  had 
gradually  bent  towards  the  ground  under  the  weight  that 
loaded  it,  and  when  the  incline  became  too  steep  the  snow 
slipped  off  down  below ;  then  the  branch  sprang  back  again 
suddenly,  and  its  blackish-green  foliage  stood  out  against  the 
white  shroud  that  wrapped  the  other  trees  from  head  to  foot, 
so  that  when  seen  from  afar  it  looked  like  a  dark  rent  torn 
here  and  there  in  this  winding-sheet. 

As  I  stood  by  the  open  doorway,  marvelling  at  this  soenOi 
I  heard  myself  called  by  my  master. 

"  Do  you  then  want  to  set  out  again  ?''  he  asked  me. 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  have  no  wish :  I  will  do  what  you  like.'* 

"  Well,  my  advice  is  to  stop  here,  where  we  have  at  least 
shelter  and  fire." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  we  had  nothing  to  eat ;  but  I  kept 
my  reflection  to  myself. 

^'  I  think  that  the  snow  will  soon  come  on  again,*'  pursued 
Yitalis.  ''  We  must  not  risk  ourselves  on  the  road  without 
knowing  how  far  we  are  from  any  dwelling.  A  night  in  this 
snow  would  not  be  pleasant ;  it's  better  to  spend  it  here :  at 
least  we  shall  have  dry  feet." 

Apart  from  the  question  of  food,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
please me  in  this  arrangement.  Moreover,  in  setting  off  again 
directly  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  we  should  be  able, 
before  the  night  came,  to  find  an  inn  where  we  could  dine  ; 
while  it  was  only  too  sure  that  we  should  have  all  along  the 
road  a  layer  of  snow  which,  not  having  been  yet  trodden 
down,  would  be  difficult  walking.  We  must  pinch  our 
stomachs  in  the  hut,  that  was  all. 
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That  was  what  happened  when  Yitalis  shared  among  us  six 
what  remidned  of  the  loaf,  for  oar  dinner. 

Alas  1  how  little  there  was  of  it,  and  how  quickly  this 
little  was  despatched  1  although  we  made  the  pieces  as  small 
as  possible,  on  purpose  to  prolong  our  meal. 

When  our  meagre  dinner,  so  scantj  and  so  short,  was  ended, 
I  thought  that  the  dogs  were  going  to  begin  again  their  break 
fast  performance,  for  it  was  evident  that  they  were  still  ter- 
ribly hungry.     But  it  was  not  so,  and  I  once  more  saw  how 
qnick  their  intelligence  was. 

Our  master  having  put  back  his  knife  into  his  trousers- 
pocket,  which  betokened  that  our  feast  was  ended,  Gapi  got 
up,  and,  after  having  made  a  signal  with  his  head  to  his  two 
comrades,  went  to  sniff  at  the  bag  in  which  the  food  was 
usually  kept 

At  the  same  time  he  laid  his  paw  gently  upon  the  bag  to 
feel  it.  This  twofold  examination  convinced  him  that  there 
was  nothing  more  to  eat.  Then  he  returned  to  his  place 
before  the  hearth,  and,  after  having  made  once  more  a  sign 
of  the  head  to  Dolce  and  Zerbino,  he  stretched  himself  out 
at  ftdl  length  with  a  sigh  of  resignation  which  said,  "  There 
is  no  more ;  it  is  useless  to  ask,"  as  clearly  as  if  he  had 
spoken  it. 

His  comrades,  understanding  this  language,  stretched  them- 
selves, like  him,  in  front  of  the  fire,  heaving  the  same  sigh  ; 
but  that  of  Zerbino  was  not  resigned,  for  to  a  large  appetite 
Zerbino  joined  a  keen  greediness,  and  this  sacrifice  was  more 
painful  for  him  than  it  would  have  been  for  another. 

The  snow  had  begun  again  some  time  ago,  and  it  fell  con- 
tinually with  the  same  persistence ;  from  hour  to  hour  we 
could  see  the  layer  that  it  formed  upon  the  ground  rise  up 
to  the  height  of  the  young  saplings,  whose  tops  alone  still 
emerged  from  this  white  fiood-tide  which  was  soon  about  to 
engulf  them.  But  as  soon  as  our  dinner  was  over  we  began 
to  see  less  distinctly  what  was  going  on  outside  our  hut,  for 
the  darkness  had  fallen  quickly  this  gloomy  day. 

Night  did  not  stay  the  fall  of  the  snow,  which  continued 
to  come  down  in  great  flakes  upon  a  white  earth  from  a  black 
sky.  Since  we  must  remain  all  night,  the  best  thing  was  to 
go  to  sleep  as  soon  as  possible :  I  did  then  like  the  dogs,  and 
after  having  rolled  myself  in  my  sheepskin,  which  had  dried 
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before  tJie  fire  duing  the  day,  I  slrelclied  m jself  out  near 
the  hearth,  with  mj  head  on  a  flat  stone  which  aerred  me 
for  a  pillow. 

''Go  to  deep,"  said  Yitalis  to  me.  ''I  will  rouse  yoa 
when  I  want  to  deep  in  mj  torn ;  for,  though  we  have  no- 
thing to  foar  from  animals  or  people  in  this  cabin,  one  of  na 
must  stay  up  to  keep  in  the  fire.  We  ought  to  take  precaih 
tions  against  the  cold,  which  may  become  bitter  if  the  snow 
leaves  off.'' 

I  did  not  need  this  recommendation  to  be  repeated  twioci 
and  I  fell  asleep. 

When  my  master  awoke  me  it  most  have  been  far  on  in 
the  night ;  at  least  I  imagined  so.  The  snow  was  no  longer 
falling ;  onr  fire  was  homing  well. 

"  Take  yonr  turn  now,"  said  Yitalis  to  me.  ^  You  will 
only  have  to  put  wood  on  the  fire  now  and  then ;  you  see 
that  I  have  laid  in  a  supply  for  you." 

In  fact,  a  heap  of  fagots  was  piled  up  within  reach  of  my 
hand.  My  master,  who  slept  much  more  lightly  than  I,  did 
not  wish  me  to  awake  him  by  going  to  pull  a  piece  of  wood 
out  of  our  wall  every  time  I  wanted  one,  and  he  had  pre- 
pared this  heap,  from  which  I  had  only  to  take  it  noiselessly. 
It  was  no  doubt  a  wise  precaution,  but  it  had  not,  alas  1  the 
result  that  Yitalis  expected. 

Seeing  me  awake  and  ready  to  take  my  turn  as  sentiy,  he 
stretched  himself  before  the  fire,  keeping  Joli  Coeur  close  to 
him,  wrapped  up  in  a  covering;  and  soon  his  breathing, 
which  was  louder  and  more  regular,  told  me  that  he  had  gone 
to  sleep.  Then  I  ro^,  and  gently,  on  tiptoe,  went  to  the 
doorway  to  see  what  was  going  on  outside. 

The  snow  had  buried  everything, — plants,  bushes,  saplings, 
trees ;  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  there  was  nothing  but  a 
uniformly  white  uneven  sheet  The  sky  was  strewn  with 
glittering  stars,  but,  bright  as  was  their  gleam,  it  was  from 
the  snow  that  the  pale  light  rose  that  illuminated  the  land- 
scape. The  cold  had  returned,  and  it  must  have  been  frees* 
ing  outside,  for  the  air  which  entered  our  cabin  was  icy.  In 
the  mournful  silence  of  the  night  there  were  to  be  heard  at 
intervals  the  crackling  noises  which  showed  that  the  surface 
of  the  snow  was  freezing. 

We  had  been  really  very  lucky  to  meet  with  this  cabin. 
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What  would  have  become  of  ub  in  the  forest  depths  under 
the  snow  and  in  this  cold  weather  ? 

Little  as  was  the  noise  I  had  made  in  walking,  I  had 
awakened  the  dogs,  and  Zerbino  had  got  up  to  come  to  the 
door  with  me.  As  he  did  not  look  with  eyes  like  my  own 
upon  the  splendors  of  this  snowy  night,  he  very  soon  got 
dred  of  it,  and  wanted  to  go  out.  With  my  hand  I  gave 
him  orders  to  come  in  again.  What  an  idea,  to  go  out  of 
doors  in  this  cold  I  was  it  not  better  to  stop  before  the  fire 
than  to  be  off  vagabondudng  ?  He  obeyed,  but  stood  with 
his  nose  turned  towards  the  doorway,  lilce  an  obstinate  dog 
who  does  not  give  up  his  notion. 

I  remained  a  few  minutes  longer  gazing  at  the  snow,  for, 
though  this  sight  filled  my  heart  with  a  vague  sadness,  I 
found  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  contemplating  it ;  it  made  me  in- 
dined  to  cry,  and  though  I  could  easily  give  up  looking  at  it, 
for  I  had  only  to  shut  my  eyes  or  go  back  to  my  place,  I  did 
not  stir. 

At  last  I  went  back  to  the  fire,  and,  having  piled  it  with 
three  or  four  pieces  of  wood  laid  crosswise  one  above  the 
other,  I  thought  that  I  might  without  danger  sit  down  upon 
the  stone  which  had  served  me  for  a  pillow.  My  master  was 
sleeping  quietly ;  the  dogs  and  Joli  Coeur  were  asleep  too, 
and  from  the  replenished  hearth  arose  bright  flames,  which 
mounted  rapidly  up  to  the  roof,  throwing  out  crackling  sparks, 
which  alone  broke  the  stillness. 

For  a  good  while  I  amused  myself  looking  at  these  sparks, 
but  gradually  weariness  overtook  me  and  benumbed  my  facul- 
ties without  my  being  conscious  of  it.  If  I  had  had  to  em- 
ploy myself  in  providing  wood,  I  should  have  got  up,  and  in 
walking  about  Aie  cabin  I  should  have  kept  myself  awake ; 
but  remaining  in  my  seat,  having  to  make  no  other  move- 
ment than  to  stretch  out  my  hand  to  put  branches  on  the 
fire,  I  yielded  to  the  drowsiness  which  was  coming  on  me, 
and,  all  the  while  believing  myself  sure  to  keep  awake,  I 
went  off  to  sleep  agun. 

Suddenly  I  was  aroused  with  a  start  by  a  furious  barking. 
It  was  quite  dark ;  I  had  no  doubt  slept  a  long  time,  and  the 
fire  had  gone  out,  or  at  least  it  gave  out  no  more  blaze  to 
light  up  the  hut 

The  barking  went  on :  it  was  Capi*s  voice,  but,  what  seemed 
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Strange  to  me,  neither  Zerbino  nor  Dolce  was  answering  their 
comrade. 

"  Well— what  ?"  cried  Vitalis,  waking  also.  "  What  is 
the  matter  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

''  You  have  been  asleep,  and  the  fire  is  going  out" 

Capi  had  rushed  to  the  door,  but  had  not  gone  out,  and  it 
was  from  the  doorway  that  he  was  barking. 

I  was  asking  myself  the  same  question  that  my  master  had 
asked  me :  what  was  the  matter  ?  Two  or  three  plaintive 
howls  answered  Capi's  barking.  In  these  I  recognized  Dolee's 
voice.  These  howls  came  from  behind  our  hut,  and  only  a 
little  way  off. 

I  was  going  out ;  my  master  stopped  me,  putting  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder. 

"  Put  some  wood  on  the  fire  first,"  he  commanded  me ; 
and  whilst  I  obeyed  he  took  from  the  hearth  a  brand,  which 
he  blew  upon  to  rekindle  the  charred  end.  Then,  instead  of 
throwing  back  this  brand  into  the  fireplace  when  it  was  alight, 
he  kept  it  in  his  hand. 

'^  Let  us  go  and  see,"  said  he ;  "  and  walk  behind  me. 
Forward,  Capi  1" 

At  the  instant  that  we  were  going  out,  a  wild  howling  broke 
forth  through  the  silence,  and  Capi  threw  himself  back  against 
our  legs,  terrified. 

"  The  wolves  1     Where  are  Zerbino  and  Dolce  ?" 

To  that  I  coidd  make  no  answer.  No  doubt  the  two  dog9 
had  gone  out  during  my  sleep, — Zerbino  carrying  out  the 
whim  which  he  had  manifest^  and  which  I  had  thwarted, 
Dolce  follo¥ring  her  comrade. 

Had  the  wolves  carried  them  off?  It  seemed  to  me  that 
my  master's  tone,  when  he  had  asked  where  they  were,  had 
betrayed  this  fear. 

"  Take  a  brand,"  said  he  to  me,  "  and  let  us  go  to  their 
help." 

I  had  heard  in  my  own  village  frightful  tales  of  the  wolves. 
However,  I  did  not  hesitate :  I  armed  myself  with  a  lighted 
fagot  and  followed  my  master.  But  when  we  got  out  into 
the  clearing  there  were  neither  dogs  nor  wolves  to  be  seen. 
There  were  in  the  snow  only  the  footprints  made  by  the  two 
dogs. 
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We  followed  these  footprints.  They  went  round  the  hut, 
then  at  a  certain  distance  a  space  was  visible  in  the  gloom 
where  the  snow  had  been  trampled  as  if  animals  had  rolled 
themselves  in  it 

''Seek;  seek,  Capi!"  said  mj  master;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  whistled  to  call  Zerbino  and  Dolce. 

But  no  bark  answered  him,  no  sound  broke  the  mournful 
silence  of  the  forest ;  and  Capi,  instead  of  seeking  as  he  had 
been  ordered,  stayed  close  by  our  heels,  giving  mimifest  signs 
of  uneasiness  and  terror, — he  who  was  usually  as  obedient  as 
he  was  brave. 

The  reflection  firom  the  snow  did  not  give  sufficient  chances 
for  us  to  recognize  and  follow  the  prints  in  this  obscurity ;  at 
a  short  distance  off  the  dazzled  sight  lost  itself  in  the  indis- 
tinct gloom. 

Once  again  Yitalis  whistled,  and  in  a  loud  voice  he  called 
Zerbino  and  Dolce. 

We  listened ;  the  silence  continued.  I  felt  a  pang  at  my 
heart.    Poor  Zerbino  1  poor  Dolce  1 

Yitalis  spoke  my  fears  aloud. 

*'  The  wolves  have  carried  them  off,'*  said  he.  "  Why  did 
you  let  them  go  out  ?'* 

Ah,  yes,  why  ?    I  had,  alas  1  no  answer  to  give. 

'^  They  must  be  looked  for,"  I  said ;  and  I  was  going  on  in 
front,  but  Yitalis  stopped  me. 

'^  And  where  do  you  think  of  looking  for  them  ?'*  said  he. 

"  I  don't  know, — everywhere." 

''  How  can  we  find  our  way  in  the  dark  and  this  snow  ?" 

And  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do ;  the  snow  was  half- 
way up  our  legs,  and  our  two  brands  would  not  light  up  the 
darkness. 

*'  If  they  have  not  responded  to  my  call,  it  is  because  they 
are — ^vety  far  off,"  said  he.  '^  And  then  we  must  not  run  the 
risk  of  an  attack  firom  the  wolves;  we  have  no  means  of 
defending  ourselves." 

It  was  dreads  to  abandon  the  two  poor  dogs  thus,  our 
two  comrades,  our  two  friends ;  especially  for  me,  because  I 
felt  myself  responsible  for  their  fault.  K  I  had  not  slept 
they  would  not  have  gone  out. 

My  master  had  gone  towards  the  hut,  and  I  had  followed 
him,  looking  behind  me  at  each  step,  and  stopping  to  listen ; 
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but  I  saw  nothing  but  the  snow,  I  heard  nothing  but  its 
crackling. 

Withm  the  hut  a  new  snrpriae  awaited  ns.  In  our  absence 
the  branches  which  I  had  piled  upon  the  fire  had  canght 
alight ;  they  blaied  np,  throwing  their  ^eams  into  the  darkest 
comers.  ^ 

I  did  not  see  Joli  Goenr. 

His  wrapper  was  lying  before  the  fire,  but  it  was  flat,  and 
the  monkey  was  not  underneath  it.  I  called  Imn ;  Yitalis 
called  in  his  turn.     He  did  not  show  himself. 

What  had  become  of  him  ? 

Yitalia  told  me  that,  on  waking,  he  had  felt  him  dose  to 
him ;  it  was  since  we  went  out,  then,  that  he  had  disappeared. 

Had  he  wanted  to  follow  us  ? 

We  took  a  handful  of  biasing  branches,  and  we  went  out, 
bending  downwards,  our  branches  held  down  to  the  snow, 
looking  for  traces  of  Joli  Goeur.  We  found  none ;  the  dogs 
passing  out  and  our  stamping  about  had  certainly  confos^ 
the  tracks,  but  not  so  much  so,  however,  as  to  have  prevented 
us  from  recognizing  the  monkey's  feet.  He  had  not  gone 
out,  then. 

We  returned  to  the  hut  to  see  if  he  had  not  hidden  him- 
self in  some  fisLgot,  Our  search  lasted  a  long  time;  ten  times 
over  we  looked  in  the  same  place,  the  same  comers.  I  got 
up  on  Yitalis's  shoulders  to  examine  the  boughs  that  formed 
our  roof:  all  was  useless.  From  time  to  time  we  stopped  to 
call  him ;  nothing,  always  nothing.  Yitalis  seemed  exasper- 
ated, while  as  for  myself  I  was  sincerely  grieved. 

Poor  Joli  GoBur  1 

When  I  asked  my  master  if  he  thought  that  the  wolves 
had  been  able  to  cany  him  off  as  well, — 

"  No,"  he  said  to  me :  '^  the  wolves  would  not  have  dared 
to  enter  the  cabin.  I  imagine  they  sprang  upon  Zerbino  and 
Dolce  when  thev  went  outside ;  but  they  have  not  been  in 
here.  It  is  likely  that  Joli  Goeur,  terrified,  has  hidden  him- 
self somewhere  while  we  were  outside;  and  that  is  what 
makes  me  uneasy  on  his  account,  for  in  this  abominable 
weather  he  will  catch  cold,  and  for  him  cold  will  be  death." 

"  Then  let  us  look  again." 

And  once  more  we  recommenced  our  search ;  but  it  was 
not  more  fortunate  than  at  first. 
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"We  muBt  wait  for  daylight,"  said  Yitalia. 

" When  wiU  that  be?" 

"  In  two  or  three  hours,  I  think." 

And  he  sat  down  before  the  fire,  his  head  in  his  two  hands. 

I  did  not  dare  disturb  him.  I  remained  motionless  beside 
him,  only  stirring  to  put  boughs  upon  the  fire.  From  time 
to  time  he  got  up  to  go  to  the  door,  then  he  looked  at  the 
sky,  and  stooped  down  as  if  to  listen ;  then  he  came  back  to 
his  place  again. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  would  rather  have  been  scolded  by 
him  than  to  see  him  thus  sorrowful  and  stricken.  The  three 
hours  of  which  he  had  spoken  dragged  along  with  an  exas- 
perating slowness ;  it  seemed  as  if  this  night  would  never 
end.  However,  the  stars  paled  and  the  sky  cleared ;  it  was 
morning ;  it  would  be  day  soon. 

But  the  cold  increased  with  the  dawning  day ;  the  air  that 
came  in  by  the  door  was  freezing.  If  we  found  Joli  Coeur, 
would  he  be  still  alive  ?  But  what  reasonable  hope  could  we 
have  of  finding  him  ?  How  were  we  to  know  whether  day 
would  not  bring  us  back  the  snow  ?  then  how  could  we  look 
for  him  ? 

Fortunately,  it  did  not  bring  it  back ;  the  sky,  instead  of 
veiling  itself  as  on  the  day  before,  filled  with  a  rosy  gleam 
which  presaged  fine  weather. 

As  soon  as  the  cold  morning  light  had  invested  the  bushes 
and  trees  with  their  real  shapes,  we  set  out.  Yitalis  had 
armed  himself  with  a  thick  stick,  and  I  had  taken  one  like- 
wise. Capi  no  longer  seemed  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
the  terror  that  had  paralyzed  him  during  the  night ;  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  his  master,  and  he  only  waited  a  signal  to  dash 
on  ahead. 

As  we  were  searching  for  Joli  Cceur's  footprints  on  the 
ground,  Capi  raised  his  head  and  began  to  bark  joyfuUy: 
that  signified  that  it  was  in  the  air  we  had  to  look,  and  not 
upon  the  ground. 

In  effect,  we  saw  that  the  snow  which  covered  our  cabin 
had  been  trodden  here  and  there  as  far  as  a  large  bough 
which  overhune  our  roof.  We  ran  our  eyes  along  this  bough, 
which  belonged  to  a  large  oak  ;  and  at  the  very  top  of  the 
tree,  cowering  on  one  of  the  branches,  we  discovered  a  little 
dark-colored  form.    It  was  Joli  Coeur,  and  it  was  not  difficult 
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to  guess  wliat  had  happened :  scared  by  the  bowlings  of  the 
dogs  and  wolves,  Joli  CoBur,  instead  of  stopping  by  the  fire, 
had  sprung  upon  the  roof  of  our  hut  when  we  had  gone  out, 
and  from  thence  he  had  scrambled  to  the  top  of  the  oak, 
where,  finding  himself  safe,  he  had  remained  cowering  with- 
out responding  to  our  calls.  The  poor  little  fragile  creature 
must  be  frosEen. 

My  master  called  him  sofUy,  but  he  did  not  stir  any  more 
than  if  he  were  dead.  For  several  minutes  Yitalis  repeated 
his  calls ;  Joli  Cceur  gave  no  sign  of  life.  It  was  now  my 
task  to  repair  my  negligence  during  the  night 

"  If  you  like,'^'  I  said,  "  Fll  go  and  fetch  him." 

"  You  will  break  your  neck." 

"  There  is  no  danger." 

This  was  not  quite  correct;  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
danger ;  above  all,  there  was  difficulty.  The  tree  was  large, 
and,  besides,  those  parts  of  the  trunk  and  branches  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  wind  were  covered  with  snow. 

Luckily,  I  had  early  learned  to  climb  trees,  and  I  had 
acquired  remarkable  skill  in  this  art.  Some  little  boughs  had 
grown  here  and  there  along  the  stem :  they  served  me  as 
ladder-steps ;  and,  though  I  was  blinded  by  the  snow  that  my 
hands  let  fall  into  my  eyes,  I  soon  arrived  at  the  first  fork. 
Once  there,  the  ascent  became  easy :  I  had  only  to  look  out 
that  I  did  not  slip  upon  the  snow. 

While  getting  up,  I  spoke  gently  to  Joli  Coeur,  who  never 
stirred,  but  looked  at  me  with  his  brilliant  eyes.  I  was  dose 
to  him,  and  was  already  stretching  out  my  hand  to  take  him, 
when  he  made  a  bound  and  sprang  on  to  another  bough.  I 
followed  him  to  this  bough ;  but  men,  alas  1  and  even  boys 
too,  are  very  inferior  to  monkeys  in  the  trees.  Therefore  it 
is  quite  probable  that  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  catch 
Joli  CoBur  if  the  snow  had  not  covered  the  branches ;  but,  as 
this  snow  wetted  his  hands  and  feet,  he  was  soon  tired  of  this 
hunt.  Then,  tumbling  down  from  bough  to  bough,  he  sprang 
with  a  bound  on  to  his  master's  shoulders  and  hid  himself 
under  his  jacket. 

It  was  a  good  deal  to  have  refound  Joli  Goeur,  but  that 
was  not  all :  it  was  necessary  to  look  for  the  dogs.  A  few 
steps  brought  us  to  the  spot  whither  we  had  already  come 
during  the  night,  and  where  we  had  found  the  snow  trampled. 
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Now  that  it  was  daylight  it  was  easy  for  ns  to  gaess  what 
had  happened :  on  the  snow  was  printed  the  record  of  the 
dogs'  death.  Leaving  the  cahin  one  hebind  the  other,  they 
had  skirted  along  the  fagots,  and  we  distinctly  followed  their 
track  for  about  twenty  jrards ;  then  these  traces  disappeared 
in  the  tombled  snow;  then  came  other  footprints,  on  one 
side  showing  where  the  wolves  with  a  few  long  bounds  had 
sprung  upon  the  dogs,  on  the  other  those  which  told  by 
which  way  they  had  carried  them  off  after  having  knocked 
them  over.  Traces  of  the  dogs  there  were  none,  except  a 
red  trail  which  here  and  there  marked  the  snow  with  blood. 

There  was  no  need  now  to  pursue  our  researches  farther ; 
the  two  poor  dogs  had  been  slaughtered  there,  and  carried  off 
to  be  devoured  at  leisure  in  some  thorny  copse.  We  had, 
besides,  to  employ  ourselves  as  quickly  as  possible  in  warm- 
ing Joli  Coeur. 

We  returned  to  the  hut  again ;  and  while  Yitalis  held  his 
feet  and  hands  to  the  fire,  as  they  do  with  little  babies,  I 
heated  his  wrapper  well,  and  we  rolled  him  up  inside  it 
But  it  was  not  only  a  wrapper  he  required ;  it  was  a  good 
bed,  warmed ;  it  was,  above  all,  a  Hot  drink ;  and  we  had 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  lucky,  indeed,  to  have  any 
fire. 

We  had  seated  ourselves,  my  master  and  I,  beside  the 
hearth,  saying  nothing ;  and  we  remained  there  motionless, 
watching  the  fire  burning.  But  neither  words  nor  looks 
were  necessary  to  express  what  we  were  feeling. 

Poor  Zerbinol  poor  Dolce!  poor  friends  I  These  were 
the  words  which  we  both  were  murmuring  each  to  himself, 
or,  at  all  events,  they  were  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts. 
They  had  been  our  comrades,  our  companions  in  good  and 
evil  fortune,  and  to  me,  in  my  hours  of  distress  and  solitude, 
my  friends,  almost  my  children.  And  I  was  guilty  of  their 
death.  For  I  could  not  hold  myself  innocent :  if  I  had  kept 
good  watch,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  if  I  had  not  fallen 
asleep,  they  would  not  have  gone  out,  and  the  wolves  would 
not  have  come  to  attack  us  in  our  cabin ;  they  would  have 
kept  at  a  distance,  afraid  of  our  fire. 

I  wished  that  YitaUs  would  scold  me ;  I  could  almost  have 
asked  him  to  beat  me.  But  he  said  nothing  to  me ;  he  did  not 
even  look  at  me ;  he  remained  with  his  head  bent  over  the 
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hearth.  No  doubt  he  was  thinking  what  wonid  become  of 
US  withoat  the  doin.  How  oonld  we  give  our  perfinrmaQeeB 
withi  at  them  ?    How  were  we  to  live  ? 


CHAPTBK  XV. 

HONSnEUR  JOLI  0(EUB. 

Thb  hopes  of  daybreak  were  realized :  the  ran  was  shining 
in  a  cloudless  skj,  and  its  pallid  rays  were  reflected  by  the 
immaculate  snow ;  the  forest,  mournful  and  colorless  the  day 
before,  was  now  dasiling  with  a  brilliancy  which  blinded  the 
eye. 

From  time  to  time  Yitalis  put  his  hand  under  the  wrapper 
to  feel  Joli  Cceur,  but  he  did  not  recover  his  warmth,  and 
when  I  bent  over  him  I  could  hear  him  shivering.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  we  could  not  in  this  way  re-warm  the 
blood  fVozen  in  his  veins. 

"  We  must  get  to  a  village,"  said  Yitalis,  rising,  *'  or  Joli 
Gceur  will  die  here :  we  shall  be  lucky  if  he  does  not  die  on 
the  road.     Let  us  be  off." 

The  wrapper  well  heated,  Joli  Goour  was  rolled  up  in  it, 
and  my  master  put  him  under  his  jacket,  close  against  his 
chest    We  were  ready  to  set  out 

"  This  is  an  inn,"  said  Yitalis,  "  whose  hospitality  has  cost 
us  dear." 

As  he  said  that,  his  voice  was  trembling.  He  went  out 
first,  and  I  followed  in  his  steps.  We  had  to  call  Capi,  who 
had  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  the  hut,  his  nose  turned  in 
the  direction  where  his  comrades  had  been  surprised. 

Ten  minutes  after  getting  out  upon  the  high-road  we  came 
across  a  cart,  whose  driver  told  us  that  we  should  reach  avil- 
lage  in  less  than  an  hour.  This  quickened  our  steps ;  and 
yet  walking  in  the  midst  of  this  snow  was  difficult  as  well  as 
wearisome.    I  sank  in  it  up  to  my  waist 

Every  now  and  then  I  asked  Yitalis  how  Joli  Oosur  was 
getting  on,  and  he  answered  that  he  always  felt  him  shiver- 
ing against  him.     At  last,  at  the  bottom  of  a  slope  the 
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irhitened  roofk  of  a  large  Tillage  showed  themflelves:   one 
more  effort,  and  we  were  there. 

It  was  not  our  custom  to  go  to  the  best  inns,  those  which 
by  their  snug  appearance  promised  good  board  and  lodging ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  usually  stopped  on  the  outskirts  of  vil- 
lages, or  in  the  suburbs,  choosing  some  poor-looking  house 
from  which  we  should  not  be  driven  away  and  where  our 
purse  would  not  be  emptied. 

But  this  time  it  was  not  so :  instead  of  stopping  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  Yitalis  went  on  to  an  inn  before  which 
swung  a  grand  gilded  sign.  Through  the  kitchen-door,  wide 
open,  we  saw  a  table  loaded  with  meat,  and  upon  a  large 
baking-stove  several  red  copper  saucepans  were  bubbling 
gayly,  emitting  little  clouds  of  steam  up  to  the  ceiling ;  out 
in  the  street  we  smelled  a  nice  odor  of  rich  soup,  which  in 
our  famished  condition  was  veiv  pleasant. 

My  master,  having  put  on  nis  "  gentleman"  air,  walked 
into  the  kitchen,  and,  keeping  on  his  hat,  his  neck  holdback, 
he  asked  the  innkeeper  for  a  good  room  with  a  fire. 

Just  at  first  the  landlady,  who  was  a  dignified  personage, 
had  disdained  to  look  at  us ;  but  my  master's  grand  airs  over- 
awed her,  and  a  servant-girl  received  the  order  to  show  us  the 
way. 

"  Quick  I  go  to  bed,"  said  Yitalis  to  me,  while  the  servant 
lifted  the  fire. 

I  stood  for  a  moment  amazed :  why  should  I  go  to  bed  ? 
I  would  much  rather  have  sat  down  to  table  than  have  gone 
to  bed. 

'^  Come,  quick  I"  repeated  Yitalis,  and  I  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  obey. 

There  was  an  eider-down  upon  the  bed ;  Yitalis  drew  it 
over  me  up  to  the  chin. 

"  Try  and  get  warm,"  he  said  to  me :  "  the  warmer  you 
are  the  better  it  will  be." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Joli  Cceur  had  much  more  need  than 
I  of  heat,  for  I  was  not  in  the  least  cold.  While  I  remained 
motionless  under  the  eider-down  trying  to  get  warm,  Yitalis, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  servant,  turned  and  re-turned 
about  poor  little  Joli  Cceur  as  if  he  meant  to  roast  him. 

'<  Are  you  warm  ?"  asked  Yitalis  of  me,  after  some  instants. 

"  I'm  smothering." 
Q        k  18 
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"  That's  just  what  I  want ;"  and,  coming  quickly  to  me,  he 
put  Joli  CoBur  into  my  bed,  telling  me  to  keep  him  closely 
held  against  my  chest. 

The  poor  little  creature,  who  was  usually  so  restive  when 
anything  was  done  to  him  that  did  not  please  him,  seemed 
resigned  to  everything.  It  clung  close  to  me  without  moving : 
it  was  no  longer  cold ;  its  body  was  burning. 

My  master  had  gone  down  to  the  kitchen ;  soon  after  he 
came  up  again,  carrying  a  bowl  of  hot,  sweetened  wine.  He 
tried  to  make  Joli  CoBur  drink  some  spoonAils  of  this  beverage, 
but  the  latter  would  not  unclose  his  teeth.  With  his  bright 
eyes  he  looked  at  us  sadly,  as  though  begging  us  not  to  tor- 
ment him.  At  the  same  time  he  put  one  of  his  arms  out  of 
bed  and  held  it  towards  us. 

I  was  asking  myself  what  this  gesture  meant,  which  he  re- 
peated every  minute,  when  Yitalis  explained  it  to  me.  Be- 
fore I  joined  the  company  Joli  Goeur  had  had  inflammation 
of  the  chest,  and  they  had  bled  him  in  the  arm ;  and  now, 
feeling  himself  iU  again,  he  held  out  his  arm  that  he  might 
be  bled  and  cured  as  he  had  been  cured  the  first  time.  It 
was  so  touching  1  Not  only  was  YitaHs  touched,  but  he  was 
uneasy  besides.  Poor  Joli  Coeur  was  evidently  ill ;  and,  more 
than  that,  he  must  have  felt  himself  very  ill  to  refuse  the 
sugared  wine  he  was  so  fond  of. 

"  Drink  the  wine,"  said  Yitalis,  "  and  stop  in  bed  :  I  am 
going  to  get  a  doctor.*' 

It  must  be  confessed  that  I  also  was  very  fond  of  sweetened 
wine ;  and,  more  than  that,  I  was  terribly  hungry.  I  did  not 
let  this  order  be  given  twice,  and  after  having  emptied  the 
bowl  I  put  myself  again  under  the  eider-down,  where,  the 
heat  of  the  wine  helping,  I  was  nearly  suffocated. 

Our  master  was  not  long  away :  he  returned  soon,  bringing 
with  him  a  gentleman  in  gold  spectacles, — ^the  doctor. 

Fearing  that  this  mighty  personage  would  not  trouble  him- 
self for  a  monkey,  Yitalis  had  not  stated  for  what  invalid  he 
required  him  ;  therefore,  seeing  me  in  bed  as  red  as  an  open- 
ing peony,  the  doctor  came  to  me,  and,  having  put  his  hand 
upon  my  forehead,  "  Congestion,"  said  he,  and  he  shook  his 
head  with  an  air  which  prophesied  no  good. 

It  was  time  to  undeceive  him,  or  perhaps  he  would  bleed 
me. 
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"  It  isn't  I  who  am  ill,"  I  said. 

«  What,  not  ill  I     This  child  is  raving." 

Without  replying,  I  raised  the  coverlet  a  little,  and,  show- 
ing Joli  Coettr,  who  had  put  his  little  arm  round  my  neck, 
said,— ^ 

"  It  is  he  who  is  ill." 

The  doctor  recoiled  two  steps,  and,  turning  to  Vitalis. 
cried, — 

"  A  monkey  1  What  I  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
disturbed  me  for  a  monkey,  and  in  such  weather  ?" 

I  thought  that  he  was  about  to  go  away  in  indignation. 
But  our  master  was  a  clever  man,  aqd  one  who  did  not  easily 
lose  his  presence  of  mind.  He  accosted  the  doctor  with  his 
most  poUte  and  grandest  manner,  explaining  to  him  the  cir- 
cumstances,— how  we  had  been  caught  in  the  snow,  and  how, 
terrified  by  the  wolves,  Joli  Coeur  had  taken  refuge  in  an  oak- 
tree,  where  he  had  been  irosEen  with  cold. 

"  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  invalid  was  only  a  monkey ; 
but  what  a  talented  monkey  I  and,  more  than  that,  a  comrade, 
a  friend  of  ours  1  How  could  so  remarkable  an  actor  be  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  a  mere  veterinary  surgeon  ?  All  the 
world  knows  that  village  veterinary  surgeons  are  nothing  but 
donkeys ;  while  all  the  world  knows  equally  well  that  doctors 
are,  every  one  of  them,  in  different  degrees,  men  of  science, — 
so  that  in  the  smallest  village  one  has  only  to  knock  at  the 
doctor's  door  to  have  the  certainty  of  finding  both  learning 
and  generosity.  Also,  although  the  monkey  is  but  an  animal, 
as  the  naturalists  tell  us,  it  approaches  man  so  closely  that  its 
ailments  are  the  same  as  his.  Is  it  not  interesting,  from  a 
scientific  and  artistic  point  of  view,  to  study  how  these  mala- 
dies resemble  or  differ  from  one  another?" 

The  Italians  are  adroit  flatterers :  the  doctor  soon  came 
back  from  the  door  and  approached  the  bed  once  more. 

Whilst  our  master  had  been  speaking,  Joli  Coeur,  who  had 
plainly  divined  this  personage  withi  the  spectacles  to  be  a 
doctor,  had  more  than  ten  times  stretched  out  his  little  arm, 
as  if  holding  it  to  be  bled. 

"  See  how  intelligent  this  monkey  is :  he  knows  that  you 
are  a  doctor,  and  he  holds  out  his  arm  that  you  may  feel  his 
pulse." 

That  turned  the  scale  with  the  doctor. 
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"  Hninph  T*  said  be :  ''  the  case  is  probably  interesting." 

Alas !  it  was  a  very  sad  and  very  anxious  one  for  us.  Poor 
Monsieur  Joli  Coeur  was  threatened  with  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  This  little  arm  that  he  had  so  often  held  out  was  held 
by  the  doctor,  and  the  lancet  was  plunged  into  its  veins  with- 
out his  giving  the  least  cry.  He  knew  that  it  was  to  cure 
him.  Then  after  the  bleeding  came  mustard-plasters,  poul- 
tices, draughts,  and  hot  drinks. 

I  did  not  stay  in  bed,  as  may  be  guessed :  I  became  nurse 
under  the  superintendence  of  Yitalis.  Poor  little  Joli  CoBur 
liked  my  ministrations,  and  he  rewarded  me  with  a  gentle 
smile ;  his  expression  h^d  become  really  human.  Once  so 
lively,  so  petulant,  so  provoking,  always  on  the  alert  to  play 
us  some  mischievous  trick,  he  lay  there  now  a  pattern  of  do- 
cility and  quietness.  He  even  seemed  to  want  us  to  show 
him  affection,  even  exacting  it  of  Capi,  who  had  so  often  been 
his  victim.  Like  a  spoiled  child,  he  would  have  us  all  about 
him  at  once,  and  when  one  of  us  went  out  he  flew  in  a  rage. 

His  disease  ran  the  usual  course  of  all  chest-complainto ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  cough  soon  established  itself,  tiring  him 
greatly  by  the  shocks  it  gave  his  poor  little  body.  AJl  my 
wealth  was  five  sous :  I  laid  them  out  in  buying  barley-sugar 
for  Joli  CcDur.  Unfortunately,  I  aggravated  his  illness  in- 
stead of  soothing  it;  for,  with  the  attention  which  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  everything,  it  did  not  take  him  long  to 
ascertain  that  I  gave  him  a  piece  of  barley-sugar  every  time 
he  coughed. 

Thereupon  he  made  haste  to  profit  by  this  piece  of  infor- 
mation, and  set  himself  to  cough  every  other  minute,  in  order 
to  enjoy  oft^ner  the  remedy  which  he  liked  so  well :  so  that 
this  remedy,  instead  of  curing  him,  made  him  worse.  • 

When  I  discovered  his  manoeuvre,  I  of  course  suppressed 
the  barley-sugar;  but  he  was  not  discouraged.  He  began 
by  imploring  me  with  his  beseeching  eyes,  and,  when  he  saw 
that  his  prayers  were  useless,  he  sat  up  and  bent  double, 
one  hand  on  his  stomach,  coughing  with  all  his  might,  his 
face  flushed,  the  veins  of  his  forehead  distended,  and  he 
ended  by  choking  himself,  no  longer  in  play,  but  in  good 
earnest 

My  master  had  never  confided  the  state  of  his  affairs  to 
me,  and  it  was  only  in  an  incidental  way  that  I  learned  he 
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had  been  forced  to  sell  bis  watob  in  order  to  buy  me  mj 
sbeepskin ;  but  in  the  bard  straits  we  were  now  in  be  thought 
that  be  might  break  through  bis  rule. 

One  morning,  on  ooming  back  afler  breakfasting,  I  mean- 
time haying  remained  witn  Joli  Gceur,  who  was  never  lefl 
alone,  be  told  me  that  tbe  landlord  bad  asked  for  the  payment 
of  what  we  owed,  and  that  after  this  payment  all  that  be  bad 
left  was  two  shillings  and  a  penny. 

What  were  we  to  do  ?  Naturally,  I  was  unable  to  solve 
tbe  difficulty.  As  for  him,  he  saw  only  one  way  of  getting 
out  of  it,  and  that  was  to  give  a  performance  tbat  very  even- 
ing. A  performance  without  Zerbino,  without  Dolce,  with- 
out Joli  Coeur !  it  seemed  to  me  out  of  the  question. 

But  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  be  long  cast  down  by 
what  iwpeared  a  mere  impossibility;  we  must  at  any  cost 
nurse  cToli  Cosur  and  save  him.  The  doctor,  tbe  medicines, 
tbe  fire,  tbe  room,  obliged  us  to  get,  somehow,  at  least  forty 
francs  to  pay  the  landlord,  who,  seeing  tbe  color  of  our 
money,  would  open  a  fresh  account  with  us. 

Forty  francs  in  this  village,  in  this  cold  weather,  and  with 
tbe  resources  at  our  disposal, — what  a  master-stroke  tbat 
would  be  1  However,  my  master,  without  waiting  to  reflect, 
set  bimself  to  work  at  once  to  carry  it  out 

While  I  took  charge  of  our  invalid,  be  found  a  theatre  in 
the  market-place ;  an  open-air  performance  was  impossible  in 
this  cold  weather.  He  drew  up  and  bung  out  the  advertise- 
ments ;  be  arranged  a  stage  with  some  planks,  and  boldly 
expended  bis  fifty  sous  in  buying  candles,  which  be  cut  in 
two  so  as  to  double  the  illumination. 

From  the  window  of  tbe  room  I  could  see  him  going  and 
ooming  through  the  snow,  passing  and  repassing  before  our 
inn ;  and  it  was  not  without  perplexity  that  I  asked  myself 
what  tbe  programme  of  this  performance  was  to  be. 

I  was  soon  at  rest  on  that  point,  for  the  village  drummer, 
wearing  a  red  k^pi,  stopped  before  tbe  inn,  and,  after  a  splen- 
did tattoo,  read  out  tbe  programme. 

What  it  was  mav  easily  be  imagined  from  tbe  fact  that 
Vitalis  had  lavished  on  it  the  most  extravagant  promises :  it 
spoke  of  ''an  artist  celebrated  throughout  tbe  entire  uni- 
verse,"— ^tbis  meant  Capi, — and  of  "  a  young  singer  who  was 

a  prodigy  :*'  the  prodigy  was — myself.   But  the  most  interest- 
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ing  part  of  this  piece  of  news  was  the  statement  that  there 
was  no  fixed  price  for  admission,  and  that  it  was  left  to  the 
generosity  of  the  spectators,  who  were  not  asked  to  pay  until 
after  they  had  seen,  heard,  and  applauded. 

This  seemed  very  venturesome  to  me;  for  would  they 
applaud  us  ?  Capi  really  deserved  to  he  celehrated.  But,  for 
my  part,  I  had  not  the  least  conviction  of  being  a  prodigy. 

On  hearing  the  drum,  Capi  had  barked  joyftiUy,  and  Joli 
Coeur  had  half  raised  himself,  although  he  was  just  then  very 
poorly:  both  of  them,  I  felt  quite  sure,  guessed  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  performance.  This  idea  which  had  flashed 
upon  my  mind  was  soon  confirmed  by  Joli  C<Bur*s  pantomime. 
He  wanted  to  get  up,  and  I  had  to  hold  him  down  in  bed  by 
force ;  then  he  asked  me  for  his  English  general's  costume, 
the  coat  and  red  trousers  braided  with  gold,  the  cocked  hat 
with  its  red  plume.  He  clasped  his  hand^s,  he  went  on  hib 
knees  the  better  to  entreat  me.  Seeing  that  he  got  nothing 
from  me  by  prayer,  he  tried  anger ;  then,  last  of  all,  tears. 

It  was  dear  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  induce  him  to  give  up  this  whim  of  playing  his 
part  that  evening,  and  I  thought  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  best  plan  would  be  to  hide  our  departure  from 
him.  Unluckily,  when  Yitalis,  who  did  not  know  what  had 
happened  during  his  absence,  came  in,  his  first  words  were  to 
tell  me  to  get  ready  my  harp  and  all  the  affairs  necessary  for 
our  performance. 

At  these  well-known  words  Joli  Coeur  began  again  his 
supplications,  this  time  addressing  them  to  his  master.  One 
might  wager  that,  had  he  been  able  to  use  it,  articulate  speech 
could  not  have  better  expressed  his  wishes  than  did  the  dif- 
ferent sounds  he  uttered,  the  contortions  of  his  face,  and 
the  pantomime  of  his  whole  body ;  real  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks ;  they  were  real  kisses  that  he  was  showering  on  Vi- 
talises hands. 

"  You  want  to  play?"  spoke  the  latter. 

"  Yes,  yes !"  proclaimed  aloud  all  Joli  Coeur's  body. 

''  But  you  are  ill,  poor  little  Joli  Coeur  1" 

"  Not  Ul  any  longer  I"  he  cried,  less  expressively. 

It  was  truly  touching  to  see  the  ardor  that  this  poor  little 
nick  thing,  that  had  now  barely  a  breath  of  life  left,  threw 
into  its  supplications,  and  the  looks  as  well  as  the  attitudes 
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he  afisnmed  in  order  to  melt  ns ;  but  to  grant  him  what  he 
asked  would  have  been  condemning  him  to  certain  death. 

The  honr  was  oome  for  ns  to  go  to  the  market-place.  1 
made  a  good  fire  on  the  hearth  with  large  logs  which  would 
last  for  a  long  time;  I  rolled  poor  little  Joli  Cceur  well 
up  in  his  coverlet ;  he  wept  hot  tears,  and  embraced  me  as 
much  as  he  could ;  then  we  set  out 

As  we  made  our  way  through  the  snow,  my  master  ex- 
plained what  he  expected  of  me.  Our  usual  pieces  were  out 
of  the  question,  since  our  leading  actors  were  wanting ;  but 
Capi  and  I  were  to  do  our  utmost  and  display  all  our  zeal 
and  talent,  the  question  at  stake  being  to  take  in  forty  francs. 
{"orty  francs  1  there  was  the  rub. 

Everything  had  been  got  in  readiness  by  Yitalis,  and  there 
^ere  only  the  candles  to  light ;  but  this  was  a  luxury  that 
we  could  not  indulge  in  until  the  room  should  be  nearly  full, 
for  it  would  not  do  for  the  candles  to  bum  out  before  the 
performance  was  over. 

While  we  took  possession  of  our  theatre,  the  drummer 
made  a  final  parade  of  the  village  streets,  and  we  could  hear 
the  rolling  of  his  drum,  which  sounded  far  ofif  or  near  at 
hand  according  to  the  winding  of  the  streets. 

Afler  having  finished  Capi's  toilet  and  my  own,  I  went  and 
posted  myself  behind  a  pillar  to  see  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
pany. Soon  the  rolling  of  the  drum  approached,  and  I  could 
hear  a  vague  murmur  in  the  streets.  It  was  produced  by  the 
voices  of  about  twenty  boys,  who  were  following  the  drummer, 
keeping  step. 

Without  breaking  ofif  his  tattoo,  the  drummer  came  and 
placed  himself  between  two  lamps  that  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  our  theatre;  and  the  audience  had  only  to  take  their 
places  and  wait  for  the  show  to  begin.  Alas  1  how  slow  they 
were  of  coming,  notwithstanding  that  the  drummer  continued 
his  rub-a-dub  with  joyous  energy  1  I  think  every  ragamufiBn 
in  the  village  had  installed  himself;  but  it  was  not  from 
them  we  were  to  draw  the  sum  of  forty  francs :  we  wanteH 
people  of  substance,  with  well-filled  purses  and  open  hands. 

At  last  my  master  decided  that  we  ought  to  begin,  al- 
though the  room  was  far  from  being  filled ;  but  we  could  not 
wait  any  longer,  driv  m  as  we  wer  j  by  the  pressing  question 
of  candles. 
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It  fell  to  me  to  make  the  first  appearance  on  the  stage, 
and,  accompanying  myself  upon  the  harp,  I  sang  two  liule 
songs.  I  must  say,  in  truth,  that  the  applause  which  I  re- 
ceived was  very  slight.  I  have  never  been  troubled  to  any 
great  degree  with  the  self-love  of  an  actor,  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  coldness  of  the  audience  afflicted  me. 
Assuredly,  if  I  did  not  give  them  pleasure  they  would  not 
open  their  purses.  It  was  not  for  glory  that  I  was  singing, 
but  for  poor  Joli  Coeur.  Ah  I  how  I  wanted  to  attract  this 
audience,  to  rouse  them  to  enthusiasm,  to  turn  their  heads  1 
but,  as  far  as  my  eyes  reached  through  this  market-house, 
filled  with  quaint  dusky  figures,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  in- 
terested them  very  little,  and  that  they  were  not  accepting 
me  as  a  prodigy. 

Cap!  had  better  luck :  they  applauded  him  several  times, 
and  with  loud  clappings. 

The  programme  went  on.  Thanks  to  Capi,  it  wound  up 
with  bravoes;  not  only  did  they  clap  their  hands,  they 
stamped  their  feet  into  the  bargun.  The  decisive  moment 
came :  while  I  danced  a  Spanish  dance  to  Yitalis's  accom- 
paniment, Capi,  with  the  wooden  bowl  in  his  mouth,  walked 
through  all  the  ranks  of  the  assembly. 

Would  he  collect  the  forty  francs  ?  that  was  the  question 
which  sent  a  pang  through  my  heart,  all  the  while  that  I  was 
smiling  at  the  audience  with  my  most  agreeable  expression. 
I  was  breathless,  but  I  still  danced  on,  for  I  had  no  business 
to  stop  until  Capi  should  have  come  back ;  he  did  not  hurry 
himself,  and  when  people  did  not  give  him  anything  he  tapped 
his  paw  on  those  pockets  that  were  disinclined  to  open. 

At  last  I  saw  him  coming  up,  and  I  was  about  to  stop, 
when  Yitalis  made  me  a  sign  to  go  on.  I  went  on,  and,  get- 
ting near  Capi,  saw  that  the  wooaen  bowl  was  not  fiill ;  it  was 
a  long  way  from  it 

At  that  moment  Yitalis,  who  had  also  guessed  the  amount 
of  the  collection,  stood  up : 

"  I  believe  I  may  now  say,  without  self-flattery,  that  we 
have  gone  through  our  programme :  however,  as  our  candles 
are  still  burning,  I  am  about,  if  agreeable  to  the  audience,  to 
sing  some  airs.  Capi  will  make  a  fresh  round,  and  those 
gentlemen  who  had  not  nn  opportunity  of  getting  at  their 
pockets  on  his  first  expedition  will  perhaps  be  quicker  and 
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more  active  this  time :  so  I  warn  them  to  prepare  themBelves 
beforehand." 

Although  Yitalis  had  been  mj  teacher,  I  had  never  really 
heard  him  sing,  or  at  least  sing  as  he  did  that  night.  He 
chose  two  songs  well  known  to  everybody,  but  which  at  that 
time  I  had  never  heard, — ^the  romance  from  "  Joseph,"  "  A 
peine  an  sortir  de  Tenfance,"  and  that  from  "  Bichard  Coeur 
de  Lion/'  "  0  Bichard  1  6  mon  roi !"  I  was  not  then  old 
enough  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  singine,  artistic  or  not 
artistic,  but  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  feeling  his  style  of  sing- 
ing excited  in  me  was  such  that  I  burst  out  ciying  in  the 
comer  to  which  I  had  withdrawn. 

Through  the  mist  which  dimmed  my  eyes  I  saw  a  young 
lady  who  was  sitting  in  the  front  row  applaud  heartily.  I 
had  already  remarked  her,  for  she  was  not  a  peasant,  like  the 
rest  of  the  audience ;  she  was  a  real  lady,  young,  handsome, 
and  whom,  from  her  fur  cloak,  I  had  judged  to  be  the  richest 
in  the  village.  She  had  a  child  beside  her,  who  had  also 
applauded  Capi  greatly, — ^her  son,  no  doubt,  for  he  was 
extremely  like  her. 

After  the  first  song  Capi  began  his  collection  again,  and  I 
noticed  with  surprise  that  this  beautifrd  lady  had  put  nothing 
into  the  wooden  bowl. 

When  my  master  had  finished  the  air  from  "  Richard,"  she 
made  me  a  sign  with  her  hand,  and  I  went  up  to  her. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  vour  master,"  she  said  to  me. 

I  was  rather  astonished  that  this  handsome  lady  should 
want  to  speak  to  my  master.  She  would  have  done  better, 
according  to  my  mind,  to  put  her  offering  in  the  bowl.  How- 
ever, I  went  off  to  transmit  the  wish  thus  expressed  to  Yitalis, 
and  meantime  Capi  returned  to  us.  The  second  collection  had 
heen  even  less  productive  than  the  first. 

"  What  does  that  lady  want  with  me  ?"  asked  Yitalis. 

"  To  speak  to  you." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  her." 

"  She  has  not  given  aujrthing  to  Capi ;  perhaps  she  wants 
to  give  something  now." 

"  Then  it  is  for  Capi  to  go  to  her,  and  not  for  me." 

However,  he  decided  to  go,  but  took  Capi  with  him.  I 
followed  them. 

Meanwhile,  a  servant,  carrying  a  lantern  and  a  wrapper, 
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had  come  and  taken  up  his  position  beside  the  lady  and  the 
child. 

Yitalis  drew  near  and  bowed,  but  coldly. 

'^  Forgive  my  haying  troubled  you/'  said  the  lady,  "  but  I 
wished  to  congratulate  you.'* 

Yitalis  bent  without  answering  a  single  word. 

"I  am  a  musician,"  continued  the  lady :  "  that  will  show 
you  I  can  appreciate  a  great  talent  like  yours." 

Great  talent  in  my  master,  in  Yitalis,  the  streetnsinger,  the 
showman  I     I  stood  amazed. 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  talent  in  an  old  fellow  like  me," 
Yitalis  said. 

"  Do  not  think  that  I  am  moved  by  indiscreet  curiosity," 
said  the  lady. 

"  But  I  should  have  no  objection  to  satisfy  any  such  curi- 
osity. You  were  surprised,  were  you  not,  to  hear  anything 
like  singing  from  a  dog-showman  ?" 

"  Wonder-stricken !" 

"  It  is  very  simple,  however :  I  have  not  always  been  what 
I  am  now.  Once  upon  a  time,  in  my  youth, — it  is  a  long 
while  ago, — I  was — ^yes,  I  was  the  servant  of  a  great  singer ; 
and  in  imitation  I  used  to  repeat,  like  a  parrot,  some  of  the 
songs  that  my  master  practised  in  my  presence :  that  is  all." 

The  lady  did  not  answer,  but  she  threw  a  searching  look 
at  Yitalis,  who  stood  before  her  somewhat  ill  at  ease. 

*'  Au  revdr,  monsieur"  said  she,  with  an  emphasis  upon 
the  word  "  monsieur,"  which  she  pronounced  with  a  strange 
intonation.  "  Au  revoir ;  and  once  more  let  me  thank  you 
for  the  emotion  that  I  have  just  felt." 

Then,  stooping  down  to  Capi,  she  put  a  piece  of  gold  into 
the  wooden  bowl. 

I  thought  that  Yitalis  was  going  to  hand  the  lady  to  the 
door,  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort;  and  when  she  had 
moved  away  a  few  steps  I  heard  him  mutter  to  himself  two 
or  three  Italian  oaths  in  an  undertone. 

"  But  she  has  given  Capi  a  louis,"  said  I. 

I  thought  that  he  was  going  to  give  me  a  blow ;  however^ 
he  stayed  his  uplifted  hand. 

'^  A  louis,"  he  said,  as  if  awaking  from  a  dream ;  "  ah,  yes, 
that  is  true.  .  Poor  Joli  Coaur  I  I  had  forgotten  him ;  let  us 
go  back  to  him." 
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Our  packing  up  was  quickly  over,  and  we  were  not  long  in 
getting  back  to  the  inn. 

I  went  np-stairs  first,  and  ran  into  the  room ;  the  fire  was 
not  oat,  bat  it  was  no  longer  blazing.  I  quickly  lighted  a 
candle  and  looked  for  Joli  Ckear,  wondering  that  I  did  not 
hear  him. 

He  was  lying  upon  his  coverlet,  stretched  to  his  full  length ; 
he  had  put  on  his  general's  uniform,  and  seemed  to  be  asleep. 
I  stooped  over  him  to  take  his  hand  gently  without  waking 
him :  it  was  cold. 

Just  then  Yitalis  came  into  the  room.     I  turned  to  him. 

"  Joli  Cosur  is  cold  T' 

Yitalis  bent  down  beside  me. 

"  Alas  r'  said  he,  "  he  is  dead.  It  was  to  be.  Look  you, 
Remi,  I  did  wrong  in  taking  you  away  from  Mrs.  Milligan. 
I  am  punished.  Zerbino,  Dolce,  and  now  Joli  Cosur.  It  is 
not  at  an  end." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SNTSRINQ  PABIS. 


We  were  still  a  long  way  from  Paris.  We  had  to  trudge, 
from  morning  until  night,  along  roads  deep  in  snow,  right  in 
the  teeth  of  the  north  wind,  which  beat  against  our  faces. 

How  sad  these  long  marches  were, — Yitalis  walking  on 
ahead,  I  behind  him,  and  Capi  at  my  heels  1  For  hours  we 
walked  thus  in  single  file  without  interchanging  a  word,  our 
faces  colored  purple  by  the  cold  wind,  with  wet  feet  and 
empty  stomachs.  The  people  whom  we  met  stood  still  to 
stare  at  us.  Strang  ideas  no  doubt  flitted  through  their 
minds :  whither  could  that  big  old  man  be  taking  the  child 
and  the  dog  ? 

This  silence  was  excessively  disagreeable  to  me.  I  would 
have  liked  to  talk.  I  wanted  to  be  roused  and  cheered ;  but 
Yitalis  only  answered  by  a  few  curt  words  when  I  spoke  to 
him,  and  that,  too,  without  turning  round. 

Luckily,  Capi  was  more  communicative,  and  often,  as  I 
walked  along,  I  felt  a  hot,  wet  tongue  against  my  hand ;  it 
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was  Gapi,  who  was  licking  me  to  tell  me,  *'  You  know  I  am 
here, — Capi,  your  friend  Capi/'  And  then  I  patted  him 
gently  without  stopping.  He  seemed  as  glad  of  my  token 
of  affecdon  as  I  was  of  his ;  we  understood  and  loved  each 
other ;  we  were  a  mntnal  support.  He  felt  it,  I  am  sure,  as 
much  as  I  did,  for  a  dog*s  heart  is  no  less  sensitive  than  a  child's. 

These  pattings  consoled  Capi  so  much  that  I  think  they 
made  him  sometimes  forget  the  death  of  his  comrades.  The 
force  of  hahit  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  he  would  stop  sud- 
denly in  the  road  as  if  to  watch  his  troop  come  up,  as  in  the 
time  when  he  was  their  corporal  and  needed  to  keep  his  eye 
on  them.  But  after  a  few  seconds  his  memory  returned,  and 
reminded  him  why  there  was  no  troop  to  come  up ;  then  he 
would  run  ahead  of  us,  and  look  up  in  Vitalises  face,  as  if 
calling  him  to  witness  that  he  was  not  to  be  blamed.  If 
Dolce  and  Zerbino  were  not  in  sight,  it  was  because  we  were 
never  to  see  them  again.  His  eyes  said  all  this  so  express- 
ively, so  intelligibly,  that  our  hearts  were  wrung  by  it 

This  was  not  the  sort  of  thing  to  enliven  our  way ;  and 
we  badly  needed  some  amusement,  or  at  least  I  did.  All  over 
the  country  lay  the  white  winding-sheet  of  snow ;  no  sun  in 
the  sky,  nothing  but  a  pale,  dim-colored  daylight;  nothing 
stirring  in  the  fields,  no  peasants  at  work,  no  neighing  of 
horses  or  lowing  of  cattle ;  naught  saving  the  croaking  of  the 
crows  perched  on  the  top  boughs  of  the  naked  trees,  screech- 
ing out  their  hunger,  unable  to  find  a  spot  of  earth  where 
to  alight  and  look  for  a  few  worms.  No  open  houses  in  the 
villages ;  all  was  silence  and  loneliness :  in  this  bitter  cold 
the  people  stay  in  the  chimney-corner,  or  go  about  their  work 
in  closed  stables  and  barns. 

So  we  went  straight  on  along  the  rugged  or  slippery  road 
without  stopping,  and  without  making  any  other  halt  save 
for  the  night's  e^elter  in  a  stable  or  in  a  shecpfold,  a  piece 
of  bread,  ^  too  meagre,  alas !  for  our  evening  meal,  which 
was  our  dinner  and  supper  all  in  one.  When  we  had  the 
good  luck  to  be  sent  into  a  sheepfuld  we  thought  ourselves 
fortunate,  for  the  warmth  of  the  sheep  kept  us  from  the 
cold. 

One  by  one  the  miles  were  accompllished ;  each  halting- 
place  brought  us  nearer  Paris,  and,  even  if  the  milestones 
along  the  roadside  had  not  informed  me,  I  should  have  be- 
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come  aware  of  it  by  the  increase  in  the  traffic,  and  also  bj 
the  color  of  the  snow  on  the  road,  which  was  much  more 
dirty  than  that  in  the  plains  of  Champagne.  Wonderfol  to 
say,  to  me  at  least,  the  country  did  not  seem  more  beautifol, 
the  villages  were  noway  different  from  those  which  we  had 
passed  through  some  days  before.  I  had  so  oflen  heard  the 
wonders  of  Paris  talked  of  that  I  imagined,  in  my  innocence, 
these  wonders  would  make  themselves  manifest  &om  afar  by 
something  extraordinary.  I  did  not  quite  know  what  I  was 
to  expect,  and  dared  not  ask,  but,  candidly,  was  on  the  look- 
out for  prodigies:  golden  trees,  streets  lined  with  marble 
palaces,  and  the  people  in  these  streets  dressed  in  silk  attire, 
— all  that  would  have  appeared  to  me  quite  natural. 

However  absorbed  I  was  in  looking  for  the  golden  trees,  I 
noticed,  nevertheless,  that  the  people  whom  we  met  took  no 
notice  of  us ;  possibly  they  were  too  busy  for  that,  or  per- 
haps they  were  accustomed  to  more  sorrowful  sights  than 
that  presented  by  us.     This  was  by  no  means  reassuring. 

What  were  we  going  to  do  in  Paris,  particularly  in  our 
present  state  of  wretchedness  ?  I  asked  myself  that  ques- 
tion with  anxiety,  and  occupied  my  mind  during  these  long 
journeys  with  it  constantly.  I  should  have  liked  to  question 
Vitalis,  but  I  did  not  dare,  he  seemed  to  be  so  gloomy,  and 
he  was  so  curt  of  speech. 

At  last  one  day  he  condescended  to  walk  along  by  my  side, 
and  I  felt  from  the  way  in  which  he  looked  at  me  that  I  was 
about  to  be  told  what  I  had  so  often  wanted  to  know.  It 
was  morning ;  we  had  slept  at  a  farm-house  a  short  distance 
from  a  large  village  which,  according  to  the  blue  sign-boards 
along  the  road,  was  called  Boissy  Saint-Leger.  We  had  set 
out  early, — ^that  is,  at  dawn,— ^and,  after  having  skirted  the 
walls  of  a  park  and  walked  through  this  village  of  Boissy 
Saint-Leger,  we  saw  before  us,  from  the  top  of  a  rising 
ground,  a  great  cloud  of  black  vapor  which  was  hovering 
above  an  immense  city,  whose  tallest  buildings  alone  we 
could  see. 

I  was  opening  my  eyes  to  try  and  make  out  the  various 

objects  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion  of  roofs,  steeples,  and 

towers  which  were  lost  in  the  mist  and  smoke,  when  Yitalis, 

slackening  his  steps,  walked  beside  me. 

'^  Now  our  mode  of  life  is  changed,'*  he  said  to  me,  as  if 
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he  were  taking  up  again  the  thread  of  a  previoos  oonversa- 
tion.     *^  We  shall  be  in  Paris  in  four  hours." 

**  Ah  I  that  is  Paris,  Ijuig  down  there  ?" 

"  Why,  of  course." 

At  the  very  moment  when  Yitalis  was  telling  me  that  it 
was  Paris  which  we  had  before  us,  a  ray  of  light  darted 
from  the  sky,  and  I  saw,  swiil  as  a  lightning-flash,  a  gilded 
glass  roof. 

It  was  plain  I  had  not  deceived  myself.  I  was  going  to 
find  trees  laden  with  gold. 

Yitalis  went  on : 

"  In  Paris  we  must  separate." 

Instantly  night  fell,  and  I  saw  no  more  the  gold-laden 
trees.  I  turned  my  eyes  on  Yitalis.  He  was  looking  at  me 
too,  and  the  paleness  of  my  face,  the  trembling  of  my  lips, 
told  him  what  was  passing  within  me. 

'^You  are  troubled,"  said  he;  "troubled  very  much,  I 
think." 

"  Must  we  part  ?"  I  said  at  last,  as  soon  as  I  had  recovered 
from  the  first  shock. 

<*  Poor  little  fellow  I" 

This  expression,  and,  above  all,  the  tone  in  which  it  was 
pronounced,  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes ;  it  was  so  long 
since  I  had  heard  a  word  of  sympathy. 

*'  Ah,  how  good  you  are  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  It  is  you  who  are  good, — a  good  boy,  a  brave  little  heart. 
Don^t  you  know  there  are  moments  in  life  when  one  is  dis- 
posed to  recognize  things  of  this  sort,  and  to  give  way  to  one's 
feelings  ?  When  everything  goes  well,  one  follows  one's  own 
road  without  thinking  over-much  about  those  who  go  with 
one ;  but  when  things  begin  to  go  wrong,  when  one  feels  in  a 
bad  way, — above  all,  when  one  is  growing  old  and  losing  faith 
in  the  morrow, — one  needs  the  support  of  those  around  one, 
and  one  is  glad  to  have  them  near.  That  I  should  lean  on 
you  seems  astonishing  to  you,  does  it  not?  Yet  it  is  so. 
And  the  mere  fact  that  your  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  you 
heard  what  I  said  seemed  to  give  me  consolation.  For  it 
grieves  me  too,  my  little  Remi." 

It  was  not  untQ  later  in  my  life,  w|ien  I  had  some  one  to 
love,  that  I  fislt  and  proved  the  truth  of  these  words. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,"  continued  Yitalis,  *^  that  people  are 
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always  compelled  to  part  at  the  very  time  when  they  would 
like  most  of  all  to  draw  nearer  to  one  another." 

"  But/'  said  I,  timidly,  '*  yon  do  not  intend  to  desert  me 
in  Paris  r 

*^  No,  indeed ;  I  don't  intend  to  desert  yon,  believe  me. 
What  would  you  do  in  Paris  all  alone,  poor  boy  ?  And,  be- 
sides, I  have  not  the  right  of  deserting  you,  you  may  be 
quite  sure.  The  day  when  I  refused  to  give  you  up  to  the 
care  of  that  kind  lady  who  wished  to  take  charge  of  you  and 
bring  you  up  like  her  son,  I  bound  myself  by  an  obligation 
to  bring  yon  up  myself  as  far  as  it  lay  in  my  power.  Unfor- 
tunately, circumstances  are  adverse  to  me.  I  can  do  nothing 
for  you  just  now,  and  that  is  why  I  contemplate  a  separation, 
— not  forever,  but  for  some  months, — ^in  order  that  we  may 
live,  each  on  his  own  account,  during  the  last  months  of  the 
bad  season.  We  shall  reach  Paris  in  a  few  hours.  What  do 
you  expect  that  we  could  do  there  with  a  company  reduced 
to  Capi  alone  ?" 

On  hearing  his  name  pronounced,  the  dog  came  and  took 
up  his  position  in  firont  of  us,  and,  raising  his  paw  to  his  head 
with  a  military  salute,  he  placed  it  upon  his  heart,  as  if  he 
wished  to  tell  us  that  we  could  count  upon  his  devotion.  In 
our  present  situation,  that,  however,  did  not  allay  our  agita- 
tion. 

Yitalis  stopped  a  moment  to  stroke  his  head. 

"  You  too,"  said  he,  ^^  you  are  a  good  dog ;  but,  alas  I  peo- 
ple don't  live  upon  goodness  in  this  world.  It  is  requisite 
for  the  happiness  of  those  who  surround  us,  but  there  is 
something  else  needful,  and  of  that  we  have  none.  What 
good  do  you  imagine  we  could  do  with  Capi  by  himself? 
Don't  you  quite  see  that  we  can  no  longer  give  perform- 
ances?" 

"  It  is  true." 

''  The  boys  would  make  fun  of  us  and  pelt  us  with  rotten 
apples,  and  we  should  not  earn  twenty  sous  a  day.  How 
could  we  all  three  live  upon  a  franc,  which  on  rainy,  snowy, 
or  bitter  cold  days  would  be  reduced  to  nothing?" 

"  But  my  harp  ?" 

''  If  I  had  two  children  like  you  it  might  do,  perhaps,  but 
an  old  man  like  me  with  one  child  of  your  age  is  a  bad  look- 
out    Besides,  I  am  not  old  enough.    If  I  were  more  broken 
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down,  or  even  btind — ^but  anluckilj  I  am  what  I  am ;  that  la 
to  say,  not  in  a  state  to  excite  pity ;  and  in  Paris  yon  mnst 
be  in  a  very  lamentable  condition  in  order  to  excite  the  com- 
passion of  hurried  business  people.  Moreover,  you  must 
pocket  your  pride  in  appealing  to  public  charity ;  and  that  I 
could  never  do.  We  must  take  another  course.  This  is 
what  I  have  thought  of,  and  what  I  have  decided:  I  will 
hand  you  over  untu  the  end  of  the  winter  to  a  padrone,  who 
will  engage  you  for  playing  on  the  harp,  together  with  other 
boys." 

When  I  spoke  of  my  harp  I  little  thought  of  such  an 
arrangement  as  this. 

Yitalis  gave  me  no  time  to  interrupt  him. 

"  For  myself,"  he  went  on, "  I  will  give  lessons  on  the  harp, 
the  fife,  and  the  violin  to  the  Italian  children  who  get  their 
living  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  I  am  well  known  in  Paris,  for 
I  have  often  stayed  there,  and  from  thence  I  came  when  I 
arrived  in  your  village :  I  have  only  to  ask  for  lessons  to  get 
more  than  I  am  able  to  give.  We  can  live,  but  each  must 
go  his  own  way.  Then,  while  I  am  giving  lessons,  I  can 
employ  myself  in  training  two  dogs  to  replace  Zerbino  and 
Dolce.  I  will  push  on  their  education,  and  in  the  spring  we 
can  both  take  the  road  again,  my  little  Remi,  never  again  to 
be  parted,  for  fortune  is  not  always  adverse  to  those  who  have 
the  courage  to  battle  with  it.  I  ask  you  for  nothing  at  thut 
time  but  courage  and  resignation.  Later  on,  things  will  work 
better ;  it  is  only  a  short  time  to  endure.  In  the  spring  we 
will  take  up  our  free  life  again,  and  I  will  take  you  to  Ger- 
many, to  England.  In  this  way  you  will  grow  more  vigorous 
in  mind  as  well  as  body.  I  will  teach  you  many  things,  and 
will  make  a  man  of  you.  I  bound  myself  to  do  this  before 
Mrs.  Milligan,  and  I  will  keep  my  promise.  It  is  in  view 
of  these  journeys  that  I  have  begun  to  teach  you  English  ; 
French  and  Italian  are  already  something  for  a  boy  of  your 
age,  without  counting  how  strong  you  are.  You  will  see,  my 
little  Remi,  you  will  see  all  is  not  lost." 

This  arrangement  was,  perhaps,  the  one  that  best  suited 
our  present  circumstances.  And  when  I  think  of  it  now,  I 
recognize  that  my  master  had  done  all  he  could  to  get  us  out 
of  our  distressing  position.  But  the  thoughts  that  come 
afier  reflection  are  not  the  same  as  those  that  proceed  from 
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the  first  impobe.     Of  all  that  he  said  to  me  I  could  think  of 
only  two  things  :  oar  parting,  and  the  padrone. 

In  our  joumeyings  through  the  villages  and  towns  I  had 
tnet  seyerfd  of  these  padrones  driying  along  with  blows  the 
children  that  they  had  engaged  up  and  down  the  country. 
They  resembled  Yitalis  in  nothing,  these  hard,  unjust,  exact- 
ing, drunken  ruffians,  with  their  lips  full  of  brutal  insults,  and 
their  hands  ever  raised  to  strike.  One  of  these  terrible  mas- 
ters might  be  my  lot  And,  even  if  chance  gave  me  a  good 
one,  the  change  would  be  hard  enough.  After  my  nursing- 
mother,  Yitalis;  after  Yitalis,  some  one  else.  Would  my 
life  always  be  like  this  ?  Should  I  never  find  any  one  to 
love  forever  ? 

By  degrees  my  attachment  had  grown  for  Yitalis  as  if  he 
yrere  my  father.  I  should  never,  then,  have  a  father,  never 
a  relation,  but  always  be  alone  in  the  world,  always  a  waif 
upon  this  vast  earth,  with  no  spot  given  to  me  for  a  resting- 
place.  I  could  have  given  many  answers,  and  words  rose  from 
my  heart  to  my  lips,  but  I  drove  them  back. 

My  master  demanded  ft^)m  me  courage  and  resignation, 
and  it  was  my  wish  to  obey  him  and  not  to  increase  his  trouble. 
Already  he  no  longer  walked  by  my  side :  as  if  he  feared  to 
hear  what  he  foresaw  my  reply  would  be,  he  was  once  more 
tramping  on  a  few  steps  ahead. 

I  foUowed  him,  and  we  were  not  long  in  reaching  a  river 
that  we  crossed  by  the  muddiest  bridge  I  had  ever  seen :  the 
snow,  black  as  coal-dust,  covered  the  pathway  with  a  moving 
mass,  in  which  we  sank  up  to  our  ankles.  At  the  end  of 
this  bridge  was  a  village  with  narrow  streets,  then  beyond  this 
village  the  country  began  again,  but  no  longer  covered  with 
wretched-looking  houses. 

On  the  road  carriages  followed  and  passed  one  another 
without  cessation.  I  came  up  to  Yitalis  and  walked  at  his 
right  hand,  whilst  Gapi  kept  close  at  our  heels. 

Soon  the  country  came  to  an  end,  and  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  street  of  which  one  could  not  see  the  end  ;  on  each  side, 
far  into  the  distance,  stretched  houses,  but  poor  and  dirty, 
and  not  nearly  so  handsome  as  those  of  Bordeaux,  Toulouse, 
and  Lyons. 

The  snow  had  here  and  there  been  piled  up  in  heaps,  and 

apon  these  black,  frozen  heaps  had  been  thrown  ashes,  rotten 
I  14* 
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Tegetables,  refuse  of  all  sorts ;  the  atmosphere  was  filled  with 
fetid  smelLs ;  the  chOdren  who  were  playing  hefore  the  doors 
had  pallid  faces.  Every  instant  lumbering  vehides  came 
along,  which  they  avoided  with  much  skill  and  without  seem* 
ing  to  notice  them. 

"  Where  are  we  now  ?"  said  I  to  Yitalis. 

"  In  Paris,  my  boy." 

« In  Paris  1" 

Was  it  possible  that  this  was  Paris  ?  Where,  then,  were 
my  marble  mansions?  Where,  then,  were  my  promenaders 
clothed  in  silk  attire?  How  ugly,  how  wretched  was  the 
reality  I  This,  then,  was  the  Paris  I  had  so  longed  to  see  I 
Was  it  here  that  I  was  to  pass  the  winter,  separated  fiN)m 
Yitalis  and  Capi  ? 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

THE  PADBONX. 


ALTHOTTGH  everything  which  surrounded  us  appeared 
horrible  to  me,  I  kept  my  eyes  open,  and  almost  forgot  the 
gravity  of  my  situation  as  I  gased  around  me.  The  farther 
we  got  into  Paris  the  less  I  realized  my  childish  dreams  and 
hopeful  imaginings;  the  odor  that  arose  ^m  the  frozen 
gutters  seemed  to  grow  more  foul;  the  mud,  mixed  with 
snow  and  lumps  of  ice,  got  blacker  and  blacker,  and  in  places 
where  it  had  thawed  it  splashed  up  from  under  the  wheels 
of  the  carriages  and  flew  in  thick  daubs  on  the  frt>nt8  and 
windows  of  the  houses  occupied  by  poor  and  dirty  shops. 
Decidedly  Paris  did  not  come  up  to  Bordeaux. 

After  having  walked  for  some  time  along  a  broad  street 
less  wretched  than  those  which  we  had  just  passed  through, 
and  in  which  the  shops  became  larger  and  finer  the  farther 
we  went  on,  Yitalis  turned  to  the  right,  and  soon  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  very  squalid  neighborhood ;  the  tops  of  the 
tall  grimy  houses  appeared  to  touch  one  another;  the  un* 
frozen  gutter  ran  down  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  on  the 
greasy  pavement  a  dense  crowd  of  people  were  walking,  re- 
gardless of  the  stinking  water  beneath  their  feet. 
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Never  liad  I  beheld  such  a  paJe-faoed  crowd,  or  seen  any- 
thing to  equal  the  impudence  of  the  children,  who  ran  about 
among  the  pedestrians ;  in  the  drink-shops,  which  abonnded, 
men  and  women  were  drinking  and  shouting  as  they  stood  at 
the  metal  counters. 

On  the  comer  of  a  honse  I  read  the  name, "  Rue  de  Lour- 
dne.'*  Yitalis,  who  seemed  to  know  the  place,  gently  pushed 
aside  the  groups  that  stood  in  his  way,  and  I  rollowed  close 
after  him. 

<'  Take  care  not  to  lose  me,"  he  said. 

Bat  the  warning  was  unnecessary:  I  kept  at  his  heels, 
and  for  greater  security  I  dung  to  his  coat-tails. 

After  haying  passed  through  a  large  yard  and  an  entry, 
we  came  to  a  sort  of  tunnel,  dank  and  gloomy,  where  surely 
the  sun  had  never  penetrated.  It  was  uglier  and  more  ter- 
rifying than  anything  I  had  hitherto  seen. 

''  Is  Gkurofoli  at  home  ?'*  asked  Yitalis  of  a  man  who  waa 
hanging  rags  against  the  wall  by  the  light  of  a  lantern. 

*'  Don't  know.  Go  up  and  see  for  yoursdf ;  you  know 
where, — ^top  of  the  stair,  door  fronting  you." 

"  Gkurofoli  is  the  padrone  I  was  talking  to  you  about,"  he 
said,  as  we  went  up  the  stairs,  which,  covered  as  they  were 
with  a  crust  of  mud,  were  as  slippery  as  if  they  had  been 
cut  out  of  wet  clay :  ^'  it  is  here  that  he  lives." 

The  street,  the  house,  the  staircase,  had  not  tended  to  raise 
my  spirits :  what  would  the  master  be  like  ? 

There  were  four  fights  of  stairs.  Yitalis,  without  knock- 
ing, pushed  open  the  door  which  faced  us  on  the  landing,  and 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  large  room,  a  sort  of  huge  garret. 
There  was  a  large  vacant  space  in  the  middle,  and  ranged 
around  were  a  dosen  beds.  The  walls  and  ceiling  were  of 
an  indefinable  color.  Once  on  a  time  they  had  been  white, 
but  smoke,  dust,  and  filth  of  all  sorts  had  blackened  the 
plaster,  which  in  places  was  broken  or  in  holes.  In  one  place 
was  a  head  drawn  in  charcoal,  and  near  it  some  one  had 
carved  flowers  and  birds. 

** Gkrofoli,"  said  Yitalis,  on  entering,  "where  are  you 
hiding  7  I  see  nobody.  Answer  me,  please :  it  is  Yitalis 
talking  to  yon." 

In  truth  the  room  seemed  to  be  deserted,  as  well  as  one 
could  judge  by  the  gleam  of  an  oil-lamp  hung  on  the  wall : 
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bat  to  mj  master's  question  a  weak  and  plaintive  Toice,  a 
child's  Toioe,  replied, — 

"  Signor  Garofoli  has  gone  oat  He  will  not  be  back  for 
two  hoars.*' 

At  the  same  time  the  owner  of  the  voice  came  forward : 
it  was  a  child  aboat  ten  years  old.  He  came  towards  as, 
dragging  himself  along ;  and  I  was  so  pain^illy  strack  by  his 
strange  aspect  that  I  see  it  still  before  me.  He  had,  so  to 
speak,  no  body,  and  his  huge,  disproportioned  head  seemed 
to  grow  oat  of  his  legs,  as  in  those  caricatares  which  were 
so  popalar  a  few  years  ago.  This  head  bore  a  profound  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  and  sweetness,  with  a  look  of  resignation 
in  the  eyes  and  hopelessness  in  his  ooantenance  geneially. 

Formed  like  this,  he  conld  not  be  handsome:  still,  he 
attracted  one's  attention,  and  one's  sympathy  was  enlisted  by 
a  certain  charm  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  his  expressive 
month  and  his  large  Uqnid  eyes,  tender  as  a  dog's. 

'^  Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  will  be  back  in  two  hours  ?" 
asked  Yitalis. 

'^  Quite  sure,  sir :  it  will  be  dinner-time,  and  he  never  lets 
any  one  but  himself  serve  the  dinner." 

''  Well,  if  he  returns  before  that  you  must  tell  him  that 
Yitalis  will  come  back  in  two  hours'  time." 

"  In  two  hours, — yes,  sir." 

I  was  preparing  to  follow  my  master,  when  he  stopped  me. 

"Stay  here,"  said  he:  "you  can  rest  yourself.  I  will 
come  back." 

And,  as  I  made  a  frightened  movement,  he  added, — 

"  I  assure  you  that  I  will  come  back." 

I  should  have  preferred,  in  spite  of  my  weariness,  to  fol- 
low YitaUs ;  but  when  he  had  commanded  I  was  accustomed 
to  obey,  so  I  stayed. 

When  we  no  longer  heard  the  sound  of  my  master's  heavy 
footsteps  on  the  stair,  the  boy,  who  had  listened,  his  ear 
turned  towards  the  door,  addressed  himself  to  me. 

"  Are  you  from  my  country?"  said  he  to  me,  in  Italian. 

Since  I  had  been  with  Yitalis  I  had  learned  enough  Italian 
to  understand  nearly  all  that  was  said  in  that  language,  but  I 
did  not  yet  know  it  well  enough  to  speak  it  unless  I  was 
obliged. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  in  French. 
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"  Ah  !'*  said  he,  sadly,  fixing  his  great  eyes  apon  me,  **  bo 
nnieh  the  worse.  I  should  have  heen  gUd  if  you  had  been 
from  my  ooontry." 

«  What  country  ?" 

"  From  Lucca.  You  would  have  been  able,  perhaps,  to 
give  me  some  news." 

« I  am  French." 

"  Ah  1  so  much  the  better." 

*'  Bo  you  like  the  French  better  than  the  Italians?" 

*'  No ;  it  isn't  on  my  account  that  I  say  '  so  much  the  bet- 
ter ;'  it's  on  yours.  Because  if  you  were  Italian  you  would 
probably  oome  here  to  enter  the  service  of  Signer  Garofoli ; 
and  one  doesn't  say  '  so  much  the  better'  to  those  who  get 
into  the  service  of  our  padrone." 

These  words  were  not  of  a  nature  to  reassure  me. 

*'  Is  he  a  bad  man  ?" 

The  child  gave  no  direct  answer  to  this  question,  but  the 
look  which  he  fixed  on  me  was  terribly  eloquent.  Then,  as 
if  he  did  not  wish  to  continue  a  conversation  upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  turned  his  back  upon  me,  and  went  towards  a  great 
fireplace  that  occupied  the  end  of  the  room. 

A  good  fire  of  wood  burned  in  the  fireplace,  and  hanging 
in  front  of  the  fire  bubbled  a  great  brass  kettle.  I  came  up 
to  the  fireplace  to  warm  myself,  and  I  remarked  that  this 
kettle  had  something  out  of  the  common  about  it,  which  I 
.had  not  noticed  at  first.  The  cover,  surmounted  by  a  nar- 
row tube,  through  which  the  steam  escaped,  was  fastened  to 
the  kettle  on  one  side  by  a  hinge  and  on  the  other  by  a  pad- 
lock. 

I  had  understood  that  I  must  not  ask  indiscreet  questions 
about  Oarofoli,  but  it  did  not  apply  to  the  kettle. 

"  Why  is  it  padlocked  ?" 

''To  prevent  me  taking  out  a  cup  of  broth.  It  is  my 
work  to  make  the  soup,  but  the  master  has  no  confidence 
in  me." 

I  could  not  help  smiling. 

^'  You  laugh,"  said  he,  sadly,  '^  because  you  think  I  am  a 
glutton.  In  my  place  perhaps  you  would  be  one.  I  am  not 
a  glutton, — ^indeed  I  am  not, — ^but  starving,  and  the  smell  of 
the  soup  which  escapes  through  this  tube  makes  my  hunger 
more  cruel  than  ever." 
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**  Would  Signor  Qarofoli  let  yon  die  of  hunger  ?** 

"  If  YOU  oome  here  into  bis  service  you  will  learn  that  we 
do  not  die  of  hunger ;  he  only  makes  us  suffer  from  it  Es- 
pecially me,  because  it*s  a  punishment" 

"  A  punishment, — ^to  die  of  hunger  I" 

"  Yes ;  I  can  tell  you  about  that,  too :  if  Garofoli  becomes 
your  master,  my  warnings  may  be  useful  to  you.  Signor 
Garofoli  is  my  uncle,  and  he  took  me  to  live  with  him  out  of 
charity.  I  must  tell  you  that  my  mother  is  a  widow,  and,  as 
you  may  suppose,  she  is  not  well  off.  When  Qarofoli  came 
into  our  country  last  year  to  pick  up  children,  he  offered  my 
mother  to  take  me  away  with  him.  It  cost  my  mother  some- 
thing to  let  me  go ;  but,  you  know,  needs  must,  and  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  because  there  were  six  of  us  at  home,  and 
I  was  the  eldest  Garofoli  would  have  preferred  taking  my 
brother  Leonardo,  who  was  next  to  me,  because  Leonardo  is 
good-looking  and  I  am  ugly.  And  to  earn  money  one 
should  not  be  ugly :  those  who  are  ugly  come  off  with  only 
blows  and  bad  words.  But  my  mother  would  not  give  up 
Leonardo. 

^*  ^  Mattia  is  the  eldest,'  said  she :  '  since  one  must  go,  let 
it  be  Mattia ;  it  is  God  who  has  ordaioed  it,  and  I  dare  not 
withstand  what  He  decrees.* 

"  So  I  set  out  with  my  undo  Ghurofoli.  You  may  imagine 
how  hard  it  was  to  leave  my  home,  my  mother  in  tears,  my 
little  sister  Christina,  who  was  very  fond  of  me,  because  she. 
was  the  youngest,  and  I  always  carried  her  about  in  my 
arms ;  and  then,  too,  my  brothers,  my  companions,  and  my 
oountary." 

I  knew  how  hard  these  partings  were,  and  I  had  not  for- 
gotten the  heart-breaking  sensation  which  had  choked  me 
when  I  had  beheld  for  the  last  time  Mother  Barberin*s  white 
oap. 

Still  Mattia  continued  his  story : 

^*  I  was  all  alone  with  Gkrofoli  on  leaving  home,  but  by  the 
end  of  a  week  there  were  a  dozen  of  us,  and  we  set  out  for 
France.  Ah  !  the  way  was  dreadfully  long  for  me  and  for 
my  companions,  who  were  sorrowful  too.  At  last  we  got  to 
Paris ;  there  were  only  eleven  of  us  now,  because  one  had 
been  lefl  behind  in  the  hospital  at  Dijon.  In  Paris  they  sorted 
us  out :  the  strong  ones  were  placed  out  with  chimney-menders 
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or  master  sweeps ;  those  who  were  not  stoat  enough  for  a  trade 
were  sent  out  to  sing  or  play  the  hurdy-gurdy  in  the  streets. 
Of  course  I  was  not  stronz  enough  to  work,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  I  were  too  ugly  to  miu^e  a  good  day's  wages  by  hurdy- 
gurdy  playing.  Then  Garofoli  gave  me  two  litde  white  mice 
that  I  was  to  show  at  all  the  doors  in  the  streets,  and  he 
reckoned  my  takings  at  thirty  sous  a  day. 

'' '  As  many  sous  as  you  are  short  in  the  evening,*  said  he 
to  me,  '  so  many  blows  with  the  stick  for  you.* 

<'  Thirty  sous,  that's  hard  to  pick  up ;  but  the  stick,  that's 
hard  too  to  get, — above  all,  when  Garofoli  holds  it  So  I  did 
all  that  I  could  to  scrape  together  my  sum ;  but,  in  spite  of  my 
pains,  I  seldom  managed  it.  Nearly  all  my  comrades  had  got 
their  sous  when  they  came  in.  I  scarcely  ever  had.  That 
redoubled  Ghtrofoli's  wrath. 

^^ '  How  does  this  fool  of  a  Mattia  set  about  it,  I  wonder  ?* 
said  he. 

*'  There  was  another  boy  who,  like  me,  showed  white  mice, 
and  who  had  been  put  down  at  forty  sous  a  day,  which  he 
brought  in  every  night.  Several  times  I  went  out  with  him 
to  see  how  he  managed  it  and  wherein  he  was  more  skilful 
than  I.  Then  I  understood  how  he  obtained  his  forty  sous 
so  easily  and  I  had  so  much  difficulty  with  my  thirty.  When 
a  gentleman  and  lady  gave  us  anything,  the  lady  always 
said, — 

<^  <  Give  it  to  the  pretty  boy,  not  the  one  who  is  so  ugly.' 

^'  The  one  who  was  ugly  was  I.  I  left  off  going  out  with 
my  oompanion,  because  if  it  is  hard  to  be  beaten  with  a  stick 
at  home  it  is  still  worse  to  have  to  endure  unkind  words  in 
the  street,  before  all  the  world.  You  cannot  understand 
chat,  because  no  one  has  ever  told  you  that  you  are  ugly,  but 
I  .  .  .  Well,  Garofoli,  finding  that  blows  did  no  good,  tried 
another  way. 

"'For  every  sou  that  you  are  short,  Til  keep  back  a 
potato  from  your  supper,  said  he.  'Since  your  skin  is 
hardened  to  blows,  perhaps  your  stomach  will  be  sensitive  to 
hunger.' " 

''  Were  you  ever  driven  to  do  anything  by  threats?" 

"  I  never  was ;  besides,  I  couldn't  do  more  than  I  had 
done  up  to  then ;  and  I  couldn't  say  to  the  people  to  whom 
I  held  out  my  hand, '  If  you  don't  give  me  a  sou  I  shall 
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have  no  potatoes  to-night.*  People  who  give  to  children  are 
not  affected  by  those  reasons." 

"And  what  does  induce  them  to  give?  Is  it  to  give 
pleasure  ?" 

"Ah,  jou  are  still  young:  people  give  to  please  them- 
selves, and  not  to  please  others.  They  give  to  a  child  be- 
cause he  is  pretty,  and  that  is  the  best  of  reasons ;  they  give 
to  him  because  of  a  child  they  have  lost,  or  perhaps  for 
the  sake  of  the  child  that  they  wish  for ;  they  give  because 
they  are  quite  warm,  while  he  is  trembling  with  cold  at 
their  door-step.  Oh,  I  know  all  their  ways  I  I  have  had 
plenty  of  time  to  study  them.  See  how  cold  it  is  to-day, 
isn't  it?" 

«  Very  cold." 

"Well,  you  go  and  stand  at  a  door  and  hold  out  your 
hand  to  a  gentleman  you  see  hurrying  along,  shivering,  in  a 
thin  coat,  and  you  tell  me  what  he  will  give  you ;  stretch  it 
out,  however,  to  a  gentleman  you  see  walking  leisurely  along, 
rolled  up  in  a  heavy  overcoat  or  in  furs,  and  may-be  you  will 
get  a  piece  of  silver.  Ailer  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  this 
experience  I  had  not  grown  fat ;  I  had  got  pale,— so  pale 
that  I  often  heard  it  said  about  me, '  That  chUd  is  dying  of 
starvation.' 

"  Then  suffering  did  what  good  looks  had  reftued  to  do : 
it  gave  an  interesting  look  to  my  eyes.  The  people  in  our 
part  of  the  town  took  pity  on  me,  and  if  I  did  not  pick  up 
many  more  sous  I  picked  up  sometimes  a  bit  of  bread,  some- 
times a  drop  of  soup.  It  was  my  good  time ;  I  had  no 
more  beating ;  and  if  I  was  deprived  of  potatoes  for  supper, 
that  mattex^  little  to  me  when  I  had  had  something  for 
dinner. 

"  But  one  day  Ghurofoli  saw  me  in  a  fruit-shop  eating  a 
plateful  of  soup,  and  he  understood  then  how  I  endured 
without  complaint  the  loss  of  my  potatoes.  Then  he  de- 
cided that  I  should  go  out  no  more,  but  should  stay  in  our 
lodging  to  get  the  soup  ready  and  keep  things  in  order. 
But,  as  I  might  eat  some  of  the  soup  in  getting  it  ready,  he 
invented  this  kettle.  Every  morning  before  going  out  he 
puts  the  meat  and  vegetables  into  the  kettle  and  padlocks 
the  cover,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  make  the  pot  boil. 
I  smell  the  odor  of  the  broth,  that's  all ;  as  to  taking  any, 
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Ton  nndeTBtaDd  that  by  this  little  narrow  tnbe  it  ib  impossible. 
It  is  since  I  have  been  cook  that  I  have  become  so  pale ;  the 
smell  of  the  broth  gives  me  no  nonrishment,  bnt  only  in- 
creases my  hunger,  that's  all.  Am  I  very  pale  ?  As  I  never 
go  out,  I  don't  hear  people  talk  about  it;  and  there's  no 
boking-glass  here." 

I  h^  not  had  very  much  experience  then ;  I  knew,  how- 
ever, that  one  ought  not  to  alarm  people  who  are  ill  by  tell- 
ing them  that  they  look  so. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  me  paler  than  other  persons,"  I  said. 

« I  see  very  well  you  are  telling  me  that  to  reassure  me ; 
but  it  would  please  me  to  be  very  pale,  because  that  would 
mean  that  I  was  very  ill,  and  I  want  to  be  very  ill  indeed." 

I  looked  at  him  with  astonishment 

^'  Ton  don't  understand  me,"  he  went  on,  with  a  smile : 
*'  it's  very  simple,  though.  When  yon  are  ve^  ill,  people 
take  care  of  you,  or  they  leave  you  ta  die.  u  they  leave 
me  to  die,  there  is  an  ena  of  it :  I  shall  be  no  longer  hun- 
gry ;  I  shall  have  no  more  blows.  And  then  they  say  that 
those  who  are  dead  live  in  the  sky :  so  from  up  in  the  sky  I 
should  see  my  mother  down  below  in  my  country.  And 
perhaps  I  might  talk  to  God,  and  if  I  begged  Him  venr  hard 
I  might  prevent  my  sister  Christina  from  being  UDnappy. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  they  take  care  of  me,  chey  will  send  me 
to  the  hospital,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  go  to  the  hospital." 

I  had  an  instinctive  dread  of  the  hospital,  and  often  when 
overwhelmed  with  fatigue  on  the  road  I  had  been  ready  to 
drop,  I  had  only  to  think  of  the  hospital  to  feel  myself  in- 
stantly ready  to  walk  on.  I  was  astonished  to  hear  Mattia 
talking  in  this  way. 

''  If  you  knew  how  well  off  you  are  in  the  hospital,"  said 
he,  going  on.  '*  I  have  been  there  already,  at  Sainte-Euge- 
nie's.  There's  a  doctor  there — a  tall,  fair  man — who  always 
has  barley-sugar  in  his  pocket ;  it  is  pounded,  because  pounded 
barley-sugar  is  cheaper,  but  it  is  good  all  the  same.  And 
then  the  sisters  talk  to  you  gently :  ^  Do  this,  my  little  one ; 
put  out  your  tongue,  poor  little  fellow  I'  I  like  people  lo 
talk  to  me  gently, — ^it  makes  me  inclined  to  cry ;  and  when  I 
want  to  cry  I  feel  quite  happy.  It's  foolish,  isn't  it?  but 
mother  always  spoke  gently  to  me.  The  sisters  speak  as  she 
spoke ;  and  if  the  words  are  not  the  same,  it  is  the  same  soft 
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sound.  And  then  when  jou  be^  to  get  better  they  give  jon 
good  broth  and  wine.  When  I  began  to  feel  my  strength 
giving  way  here  because  I  ate  nothing,  I  was  glad,  and  6aid 
to*  myself,  ^  I'm  going  to  be  ill,  and  Garofoli  will  send  me  to 
the  hospital.'  Ah,  yes,  ill ;  ill  enough  to  suffer  myself,  but 
not  enough  to  do  Qaxofoli  any  harm :  so  he  has  kept  me.  It 
is  astonishing  what  a  great  deal  wretched  people  can  endure ! 
Fortunately,  Garofoli  has  not  given  up  his  habit  of  flogging 
me, — along  with  the  others,  I  ought  to  say, — and  a  week  ago 
he  gave  me  a  heavy  blow  over  the  head  with  a  stick.  This 
time  I  hope  that  the  business  is  done ;  for  my  head  is  swollen, 
—you  can  see  this  great  lump. 

"  He  said  yesterday  that  perhaps  it  was  a  tumor ;  I  don't 
know  what,  a  tumor  is,  but  from  the  way  he  spoke  of  it  I 
think  that  it  must  be  something  serious.  However,  I  suffer 
a  great  deal ;  I  have  shooting  pains  in  my  head,  more  painful 
than  the  toothache.  My  head  is  as  heavy  as  if  it  weighed  a 
hundred  pounds ;  I  get  giddy  and  &int  away,  and  at  night, 
when  sleeping,  I  can't  help  groaning  and  crying.  So  I  think 
that  in  two  or  three  days  from  now  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  send  me  to  the  hospital ;  because,  you  understand,  a 
boy  who  cries  out  at  night  disturbs  the  others,  and  Garofoli 
doesn't  like  to  be  disturbed.     What  a  good  thing  it  was  he 

fkve  me  that  blow  with  the  stick  1  Now  tell  me  frankly,  am 
not  very  pale  ?" 

So  saying,  he  came  and  stood  in  iront  of  me  and  looked 
me  straight  in  the  face.  I  had  no  longer  the  same  reason  for 
holding  my  tongue :  still,  I  dared  not  answer  candidly  and 
tell  him  how  terrified  I  was  at  his  great  burning  eyes,  his 
hollow  cheeks,  his  discolored  lips. 

"  I  think  that  you  are  ill  enough  to  go  into  the  hospitaL" 

«  At  last!" 

And  with  his  halting  leg  he  tried  to  make  a  bow.  But 
almost  instantly  he  went  to  the  table  and  began  to  wipe  it. 

'^  We  have  talked  enough,"  said  he :  "  Garofoli  is  coming 
back,  and  nothing  will  be  ready.  As  you  think  that  I  have 
had  blows  enough  to  go  into  the  hospital,  it  is  no  good  earn- 
ing any  more ;  they  would  be  useless ;  and  somehow  those 
that  I  get  now  seem  harder  than  those  I  received  months 
ago.  They  are  wise,  aren't  they,  who  say  you  can  get  accus- 
tomed to  everything?" 
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All  tlie  while  be  talked  he  went  hobbling  round  the  table, 
patting  the  plates  and  spoons  and  forks  in  their  places.  I 
counted  twenty  plates ;  Oarofoli  had  twenty  children,  then, 
under  his  orders ;  yet,  as  I  only  saw  a  dozen  beds,  they  must 
sleep  two  together.  What  beds  1  no  sheets,  but  red-colored 
rugg,  which  must  have  been  bought  from  a  stable  when  they 
were  no  longer  warm  enough  for  the  horses. 

"  Is  it  like  this  eyerywhere?"  said  I,  frightened. 

"  How  do  you  mean^-eyerywhere  ?" 

"  Everywhere  in  the  houses  of  those  people  who  have 
children. 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  have  never  been  anywhere  else :  only-^ 
you  try  to  go  somewhere  else." 

"Where?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Never  mind  where ;  you  will  be  better 
off  than  here." 

Never  mind  where !  that  was  vague ;  and,  in  any  case,  how 
could  I  set  to  work  to  change  Vitd^'s  decision  ? 

As  I  was  reflecting,  without,  of  course,  finding  any  way 
of  escape,  the  door  opened,  and  a  boy  came  in  with  a  violin 
under  his  arm,  and  in  his  disengaged  hand  he  carried  a  large 
piece  of  scaffolding-wood.  This  piece — of  the  same  sort  as 
those  which  I  had  seen  put  into  the  fireplsQe — ^made  it  plain 
to  me  whence  Gkrofoli  obtained  his  stock,  and  the  price  it 
cost  him. 

"  Give  me  your  piece  of  wood,"  said  Mattia,  going  to  meet 
the  new-comer. 

But  the  latter,  instead  of  giving  the  piece  of  wood  to  his 
comrade,  put  it  behind  his  back. 

"  No,  indeed  I"  said  he. 

"  Let  me  have  it    The  soup  will  be  better." 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  brought  it  for  the  soup  ?  I  have 
only  thirty-six  sous,  and  I  count  upon  it  that  Gkirofoli  mayn't 
make  me  pay  too  dearly  for  the  four  sous  that  I  am  short." 

"  Your  piece  of  wood  won't  help  you ;  you  will  have  to 
pay  for  them  all  the  same :  every  one  has  his  turn." 

Mattia  said  this  maliciously,  as  if  he  were  glad  of  the  pun- 
ishment which  awaited  his  comrade.  I  was  surprised  at  this 
manifestation  of  spitefulness  in  one  who  had  so  sweet  a  face : 
it  was  only  later  on  that  I  came  to  understand  how  living 
with  bad  people  corrupts  one. 
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The  hour  had  come  for  the  retam  of  all  Ghurofoli's  pupils. 
The  boy  with  the  piece  of  wood  was  followed  by  another ; 
then  came  ten  more.  Each  of  them  on  entering  hung  np 
his  instrument  on  a  nail  aboye  his  bed, — this  one  a  yiolin, 
that  one  a  harp,  another  a  flute  or  a  fife.  Those  who  were 
not  musidans,  but  only  exhibitors  of  animab,  put  away  in  a 
cage  their  marmots  and  guinea-pigs. 

A  heavier  step  resounded  upon  the  staircase ;  I  was  sure  it 
was  Gkurofoli,  and  I  saw  a  little  red-faced  man  come  limping 
in.  He  did  not  wear  the  Italian  costume,  but  was  dressed  in 
a  gray  coat.  His  first  look  was  at  me, — a  look  which  dulled 
my  heart. 

"  Who  is  this  boy  ?"  said  he. 

Mattia  quickly  answered  him  with  much  dvility,  giving 
him  the  message  with  which  Yitalis  had  charged  him. 

"  Ah,  Yitalis  is  in  Paris  V*  said  he.  '^  What  does  he  want 
with  me  r* 

*'  I  don't  know,"  answered  Mattia. 

'*  I  was  not  speaking  to  you,  but  to  this  lad." 

''The  padrone  is  coming,"  said  I,  not  daring  to  give  a 
straightforward  answer : ''  he  will  explain  to  you  himsdf  what 
he  wants." 

"Here's  a  little  fellow  who  knows  the  price  of  words. 
You  are  not  Italian  ?" 

"  No ;  I  am  French." 

Two  children  had  approached  Qarofoli  as  soon  as  he  came 
in,  and  both  of  them  stood  waiting  close  to  him  until  he  had 
done  speaking.  What  did  they  want  with  him?  I  soon 
had  an  answer  to  a  question  that  I  put  to  myself  with  much 
curiosity. 

One  of  them  took  his  hat  from  him  and  placed  it  carefully 
upon  a  bed ;  the  other  forthwith  brought  him  a  chair.  From 
the  gravity  and  the  respect  with  which  they  performed  these 
dimple  every-day  acts,  one  would  have  said  they  were  two 
chorister-boys  religiously  waiting  upon  the  officiating  priest 
at  the  altar.  By  this  I  saw  to  what  an  extent  Garofoli  was 
feared,  for  surely  these  acta  of  attention  did  not  spring  from 
affection. 

When  Oarofoli  had  taken  his  scat,  another  boy  ran  up 
with  a  pipe  filled  with  tobacco,  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
fourth  handed  him  a  lighted  match. 
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**  It  smells  of  the  sulphur,  you  fool  !*'  cried  be,  as  be  put 
it  to  bis  pipe ;  and  he  flung  it  into  tbe  fireplace. 

Tbe  culprit  hastened  to  repair  his  error  by  lighting  a  firesh 
match,  which  he  allowed  to  bum  for  a  time  before  offering  it 
to  his  master.    But  he  declined  to  take  it. 

'*  Not  you,  you  idiot  I"  said  he,  pushing  him  roughly  aside ; 
then  turning  to  another  boy  with  a  smile,  which  was  cer- 
tainly a  signal  favor,  ''Biccardo,  a  match;  there's  a  good 
boy." 

And  the  good  boy  hastened  to  obey. 

'*  Now,"  said  Ghirofoli,  when  he  was  settled,  and  his  pipe 
b^an  to  draw,  *'  to  our  accounts,  my  little  angels.  Mattia, 
the  book." 

It  was  certainly  very  good  of  Giurofoli  to  condescend  to 
speak,  for  his  pupils  watched  so  attentively  for  his  wishes  and 
his  intentions  that  they  guessed  them  before  he  had  time  to 
express  them. 

He  had  hardly  asked  for  his  account-book  when  Mattia 
put  before  him  a  filthy  little  ledger.  Gkrofoli  made  a  sign, 
and  the  boy  who  had  brought  him  the  brimstone  match  came 
forward. 

''You  owe  me  a  sou  from  yesterday:  you  promised  to 
bring  it  to  me  to-day.     How  much  have  you  got  for  me  ?" 

The  child  hesitated  some  time  before  answering ;  his  face 
grew  scarlet. 

"  Tm  one  sou  short" 

"Ah I  you  are  one  sou  short;  and  you  tell  me  that 
calmly." 

'^  It  is  not  yesterday's  sou ;  it  is  a  sou  for  to-day." 

'*  Then  that  makes  two  sous.  Do  you  know  that  I  have 
never  seen  your  equal  ?" 

"  It  is  not  my  fault." 

"  No  nonsense  I  You  know  the  rule.  Undo  your  jacket 
Two  cuts  for  yesterday,  two  cuts  for  to-day ;  and,  besides 
that,  no  potatoes,  for  your  impudence.  Biccardo,  my  dear, 
vou  have  well  earned  this  amusement  by  your  good  bo- 
havior.     Qet  the  whip." 

Biccardo  was  the  boy  who  had  brought  the  right  mat«h 
with  so  much  eagerness.  He  took  down  from  a  hook  on  the 
wall  a  short-handled  whip,  with  two  great  knotted  thongs  of 
leather  at  one  end.     Meanwhile,  the  boy  who  was  a  sou 
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short  undid  his  jacket  and  stripped  himself  bare  to  the 
waist 

*^  Wait  a  minute,"  said  Gurofoli,  with  an  evil  smUe : ''  per- 
haps you  won't  be  alone,  and  it  is  always  pleasant  to  have 
company ;  and  then  there  will  be  no  need  for  Biocardo  to 
begin  again  several  times  over." 

The  boys  stood  motionless  before  their  master  at  thi? 
cruel  jest.    They  began  all  together  to  laugh  a  foroed  laugh. 

"  The  one  who  has  laughed  the  loudest,"  said  Oarofoli, 
'^  is,  I  am  certain,  the  one  who  owes  the  most.  Who  laughed 
loudly?" 

All  of  them  pointed  out  the  boy  who  came  in  first  with  the 
piece  of  wood. 

''  Now,  how  much  are  you  short?"  asked  Qarofoli. 

« It  isn't  my  fault" 

<'  For  the  future,  the  boy  who  answers  '  It  isn*t  my  fault' 
will  receive  an  extra  cut  with  the  whip.  How  much  are  you 
short?" 

''I  brought  in  a  piece  of  wood, — ^that  fine  piece  over 
there." 

'^ That's  something;  but  go  to  the  baker's  and  ask  him 
for  some  bread  in  exchange  for  your  piece  of  wood.  Would 
he  give  you  any?  How  many  sous  are  you  short?  Come, 
speak  up  1" 

*'  I  have  brought  thirty-six  sous." 

"  You  are  four  sous  short,  you  wretched  scoundrel  I  Four 
sous  I  And  you  dare  to  appear  before  me  1  Biccardo,  you 
are  a  lucky  rascal.  My  dear,  you  are  going  to  have  some 
fine  amusement.     Off  with  the  jacket  1" 

<<  But  the  piece  of  wood  ?" 

"  I'll  give  it  you  for  your  dinner." 

At  this  stupid  joke  all  the  boys  who  were  not  sentenced 
burst  out  laughing. 

During  this  examination,  ten  more  children  had  come  in. 
They  all  came  up  in  their  turn  to  settle  their  accounts.  In 
addition  to  the  two  already  sentenced  to  be  whipped,  there 
were  now  three  more  who  had  not  made  up  their  sum. 

'*  There  are  five  robbers,  then,  who  plunder  and  steal  from 
me,"  growled  Oarofoli.  "  That's  what  comes  of  being  too 
generous.  How  do  you  expect  me  to  pay  for  the  good  meat 
and  the  good  potatoes  that  I  give  you,  if  you  will  not  work  ? 
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Yon  prefer  to  play.  You  ought  to  let  the  fools  you  meet  see 
you  cry ;  but,  instead  of  that,  you  had  rather  laugh  among 
yourseWes.  Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  to 
pretend  to  cnr  while  holding  out  your  hand,  than  to  cry 
in  earnest  holding  out  your  back?  Come,  off  with  your 
jackets!" 

Biccardo  stood  holding  the  whip  in  his  hand,  and  the  fivd 
culprits  were  ranged  beside  him. 

*'  You  know,  Biccardo,"  said  Gkirofoli,  '*  that  I  don't  look 
at  you,  because  these  punishments  make  me  ill ;  but  I  hear 
you,  and,  from  the  noise,  I  can  very  well  judge  the  force  of 
the  strokes.  So  set  about  it  with  all  your  heart,  my  boy. 
It  is  for  your  bread  you  are  working." 

And  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  fire,  as  if  it  were 
impossible  for  him  to  witness  this  punishment  As  for  me, 
forgotten  in  a  comer,  I  was  shuddering  with  indignation  and 
also  with  fear.  This  was  the  man  who  was  going  to  be  my 
master.  If  I  did  not  bring  him  back  the  thirty  or  forty 
sous  which  it  pleased  him  to  exact  from  me,  I  should  have 
to  bare  my  back  to  Riocardo.  Ah  I  I  understood  now  how 
Mattia  could  speak  of  death  so  calmly,  and  even  hopefully. 

The  first  crack  of  the  whip  as  it  struck  the  bare  skin  made 
the  tears  spring  to  my  eyes.  As  I  thought  I  was  unnoticed, 
I  did  not  restrain  myself;  but  I  was  mistaken.  Oarofoli 
was  looking  at  me  out  of  one  comer  of  his  eye,  and  soon  let 
me  know  it. 

'*  This  is  a  tender-hearted  child,"  said  he,  pointing  his 
finger  at  me.  "  He  is  not  like  you  brigands,  who  laugh  at 
your  companions'  misfortunes  and  at  my  grief.  Why  is  he 
not  one  of  your  companions  ?  He  would  serve  as  an  example 
to  you." 

This  speech  made  me  tremble  from  head  to  foot  Their 
companion  I 

At  the  second  stroke  of  the  whip  the  sufferer  gave  a 
lamentable  moan ;  at  the  third,  a  heart-rending  cry.  Ghiro- 
foli  held  up  his  hand ;  Biccardo  stayed  the  uplifted  whip. 

I  thought  that  he  was  going  to  have  mercy ;  but  he  was 
not  thinlung  of  mercy. 

"  You  know  how  much  pain  these  cries  give  me,"  said 
Oarofoli,  gently,  addressing  his  victim.  ''You  know  that 
if  the  whip  cuts  your  skin,  your  cries  cut  my  heart     I  warn 
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yon  then,  that  for  each  cry  you  will  have  an  extra  cat  of  the 
whip ;  and  it  will  be  your  own  fault.  Try  not  to  make  me  ill 
with  vexation.  If  you  had  a  little  consideration  for  me,  a  little 
gratitude,  you  would  hold  your  tongue.     Gk>  on,  Riccardo  I" 

The  latter  lifted  his  arm,  and  the  thongs  lashed  the  back 
of  the  wretched  boy. 

"  Mother  I  mother  V  cried  he. 

Happily,  I  saw  no  more  of  it  The  staircase  door  opened, 
and  in  came  Yitalis.  One  glance  was  enough  to  make  him 
comprehend.  He  already  suspected,  firom  the  cries  which 
had  reached  him  as  he  came  up  the  stairs  ;  and,  rushing  at 
Riccardo,  he  snatched  the  whip  from  his  hand ;  then,  taming 
swiftly  round  upon  Gbrofoli,  he  placed  himself  before  him, 
crossing  his  arms. 

All  this  passed  so  rapidly  that  for  a  moment  Garofoli  stood 
stupefied;  but  soon  recovering  himself,  and  putting  on  his 
unctuous  smile, — 

''Is  it  not  dreadftil?"  said  he.  ''That  child  is  quite 
heartless." 

"  It  is  shameful  I"  cried  Yitalis. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  say,"  interrupted  Garofoli. 

"  None  of  this  folly  I"  shouted  my  master.  "  You  know 
I  am  not  talking  about  this  child,  but  about  you.  Yes ;  it  is 
a  cowardly  shame  to  torture  children  to  death  in  this  way, 
when  they  cannot  defend  themselves.'' 

"  What  are  you  meddling  with,  you  old  fool  ?"  said  Gkuro- 
foli,  changing  his  tone. 

"  With  what  concerns  the  police." 

"  The  police  I"  cried  Ghirofoli,  getting  up.  "  So  yon 
threaten  me  with  the  police,  do  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  answered  my  master,  without  allowing  him- 
self to  be  intimidated  by  the  padrone's  ftiry. 

"  Listen,  Yitalis,"  said  the  latter,  calming  down  and  as- 
suming a  sarcastic  tone;  "you  mustn't  cut  up  rough  and 
threaten  me  with  informing,  because,  if  I  like,  I  can  talk  too. 
And  who  would  be  pleased  then,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  It 
is  true,  I  have  nothing  to  tell  the  police ;  your  affairs  don't 
concern  them.  But  there  are  other  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  them ;  and  if  I  went  and  repeated  to  them  what  I 
know,  if  I  only  mentioned  one  name,  one  single  name,  who 
is  it  who  would  be  obliged  to  go  away  and  hide  his  shame  ?" 
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My  master  stood  for  a  moment  without  answering.  His 
sLame  ?  I  was  astounded.  Before  I  had  recovered  from  the 
amazement  with  which  these  strange  words  had  overwhebned 
me,  he  had  taken  my  hand. 

"  Follow  me." 

And  he  drew  me  to  the  door. 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Gtirofoli,  laughing,  "  no  malice,  old  man. 
You  wanted  to  talk  to  me  ?*' 

^^  I  have  no  longer  anything  to  say  to  you." 

And  without  a  single  word,  without  turning  his  head,  he 
went  down  the  stairs,  holding  me  still  by  the  hand.  With 
what  relief  I  followed  him !  I  had  escaped  firom  Ghirofoli, 
then.     Had  I  dared,  I  would  have  kissed  Yitalis. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

THS  GBNTILLY  QUARRIES. 

All  the  time  that  we  were  in  the  street  where  there  were 
people,  Yitalis  strode  on  without  saying  a  word.  But  soon 
we  turned  into  a  deserted  by-way ;  then  he  sat  down  upon  a 
rail  and  several  times  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead, 
which  with  him  was  a  sign  of  embarrassment. 

"  It  is  perhaps  very  fine  to  listen  to  generous  impulses," 
said  he,  as  if  taking  to  himself;  '*  but  with  doing  that,  here 
we  are  on  the  Paris  pavement  without  a  sou  in  our  pockets, 
and  without  a  bit  of  bread  in  our  stomachs.  Are  you 
hungry  ?" 

"  I  have  had  nothing  to  eat  since  the  little  crust  you  gave 
me  this  morning." 

"  Well,  my  poor  boy,  you  are  likely  to  go  to  bed  to-night 
without  any  dinner ;  that  is,  if  we  only  knew  where  we  could 
go  to  bed." 

"  You  reckoned,  then,  upon  sleeping  at  Garofoli's  ?" 

'^  I  reckoned  upon  your  sleeping  there ;  and  as  he  would 
have  given  me  twenty  jfrancs  for  you  for  the  winter,  I  was 
relieved  from  trouble  for  a  time.  But  I  lost  my  self-control 
m 
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on  seeing  how  he  treated  children.  You  had  no  great  fancy 
to  stop  with  him,  had  you  ?" 

'^  Oh,  you  are  so  kind  1" 

"  Perhaps  the  young  man's  heart  is  not  quite  dead  in  thr 
old  vagabond's  breast.  Unfortunately,  though  the  vagabond 
had  calculated  aright,  the  young  man  has  upset  everything. 
Now,  where  are  we  to  go  ?" 

It  was  already  late,  and  the  weather,  which  had  grown 
milder  during  the  day,  had  again  become  bitterly,  icily  cold. 
The  wind  was  blowing  from  the  north ;  the  night  was  going 
to  be  a  hard  one. 

Yitalis  remained  for  some  time  sitting  upon  the  rail,  while 
Capi  and  I  stood  motionless  before  him,  waiting  until  he  had 
made  up  his  mind.     At  last  he  got  up. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?" 

"  To  Gentilly,  to  try  and  find  a  quarry  where  I  have  slept 
before  now.    Are  you  tired  ?" 

"  I  rested  at  Garofoli's." 

'*  The  worst  is  that  I  have  not  rested,  and  I  am  worn  out. 
Well,  we  must  go  on.     Forward,  my  children  I" 

This  was  his  good-humored  word  of  command  for  the  dog? 
and  for  me,  but  to-night  he  said  it  sadly. 

Imagine  us,  then,  tramping  through  the  Paris  streets. 
The  night  is  dark,  and  the  gas,  which  the  wind  causes  to 
flicker  in  the  lamps,  dimly  lights  the  way ;  at  every  step  we 
slip  upon  a  frozen  gutter,  or  on  a  sheet  of  ice  which  covers 
the  footpath.  Yitalis  holds  me  by  the  hand,  and  Capi  fol- 
lows at  our  heels ;  only  now  and  then  he  stops  behind  to  ex- 
amine a  heap  of  filth,  to  see  if  he  cannot  find  a  bone  or  a 
crust,  for  hunger  is  gnawing  at  his  stomach,  too;  but  the 
heaps  are  all  bound  in  a  coating  of  ice,  and  his  quest  is  vain : 
with  drooping  ears  he  rejoins  us. 

After  the  broad  streets,  some  narrow  ones;  after  these 
slams,  more  broad  streets.  We  still  walk  on,  and  the  few 
passers-by  whom  we  meet  seem  to  look  at  us  with  astonish- 
ment :  is  it  our  dress,  is  it  our  weary  walk,  which  attracts 
attention  ?  The  policemen  that  we  meet  turn  round  and  stop 
while  they  gaze  after  us. 

Still,  without  saying  a  word,  Yitalis  tramps  on,  bent  double. 
In  spite  of  the  cold  his  hand  seems  to  burn  mine ;  it  feels  as 
if  he  were  trembling.    Sometimes,  when  for  a  moment  he 
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stops  to  lean  on  my  shoulder,  I  can  feel  a  conyuLdve  shudder 
run  through  his  whole  frame. 

Usually  I  dared  not  question  him  much,  but  this  time  I 
forsook  my  rule ;  besides,  I  wanted  to  tell  him  that  I  loved 
him,  or  at  least  that  I  wished  to  do  something  for  him. 

'^  You  are  ill  ?"  I  said,  as  we  rested  for  a  moment 

'^  I  fear  so ;  at  all  events  I  am  weary.  These  days'  marches 
have  been  too  long  at  my  time  of  life,  and  this  night^s  cold  is 
too  keen  for  my  old  blood ;  I  ought  to  have  had  a  good  bed,  a 
supper  in  a  warm  room  before  a  good  fire.  But  all  that  is  a 
dream.     Forward,  my  children  1" 

Forward !  we  had  got  away  from  the  town,  or  at  all  events 
from  the  houses,  and  we  were  walking  sometimes  with  a  wall 
on  either  side  the  road,  sometimes  in  the  open  country ;  still 
we  tramped  on.  No  more  passers-by,  no  more  policemen,  no 
more  lamps  or  jets  of  gas ;  only  from  time  to  time  a  lighted 
window  here  and  there,  and  above  our  heads  a  few  stars 
scattered  in  the  sombre  blue  sky.  The  wind,  which  blew 
with  fiercer  keenness,  made  our  garments  cling  to  our  bodies. 
Fortunately,  it  was  at  our  backs ;  but,  as  the  arm-hole  of  my 
jacket  was  unsewn,  it  entered  by  this  hole  and  rushed  all 
down  my  arm,  which  made  me  far  from  warm. 

Although  it  was  dark,  and  the  roads  crossed  one  another 
at  every  step,  Yitalis  walked  on  like  a  man  who  knows  where 
he  is  going,  and  who  is  perfectly  sure  of  his  way :  so  I  fol- 
lowed him  without  any  fear  of  losing  ourselves,  with  no 
other  uneasiness  than  Uiat  of  wanting  to  know  whether  we 
were  ever  going  to  reach  this  quarry.  All  of  a  sudden  he 
stopped. 

'^  Do  you  see  a  clump  of  trees  ?"  said  he. 

<<  I  see  nothing." 

'*  You  don*t  see  a  black  mass  ?" 

I  looked  on  all  sides  before  answering.  We  must  have 
been  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  for  my  eyes  lost  themselves  in 
the  profound  darkness  without  anything  arresting  them, 
either  trees  or  houses:  blank  nothingness  around  us;  no 
other  sound  than  that  of  the  wind  sweeping  over  the  ground 
through  the  invisible  brushwood. 

'*  Ab,  if  I  had  your  eyes  I"  said  Yitalis ;  '^  but  my  sight 
IS  dim.     Look  down  there." 

He  stretched  his  hand  straight  before  him ;  th  3n,  as  I  did 
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not  reply,  for  I  dared  not  say  that  I  saw  nothing,  he  started 
off  again. 

Some  minutes  passed  in  silence;  then  he  stopped  onoo 
more,  and  again  asked  me  if  I  did  not  see  the  dump  of  trees. 
I  no  longer  felt  the  same  confidence  as  a  few  moments  before, 
and  a  vague  fear  made  my  voice  tremble  when  I  answered 
tJiat  I  saw  nothing. 

'^  It  is  fright  which  makes  your  eyes  dance,"  said  Yitalis. 

''  I  am  certain  I  can  see  no  trees." 

"  No  great  clump  ?'* 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen." 

*'  Have  we  made  a  mistake  ?" 

I  had  nothing  to  reply ;  I  knew  neither  where  we  were, 
nor  whither  we  were  going. 

'^  Let  us  walk  on  for  another  five  minutes,  and  if  we  don*fc 
see  the  trees  we  will  turn  back ;  I  shall  know  then  I  have 
mistaken  the  way." 

Now  that  I  understood  that  we  might  possibly  be  lost,  I 
felt  that  my  strength  had  gone.  Yitalis  pulled  me  by  the 
arm. 

"Well?" 

"  I  can  walk  no  farther." 

"  And  do  you  think  I  can  carry  you  ?  If  I  still  keep  on 
my  legs,  it  is  only  because  the  thought  sustains  me  that  if  we 
sit  down  we  shall  never  get  up  again,  and  shall  die  there  of 
cold.     Come  along  I" 

I  followed  him. 

"  Are  there  deep  ruts  on  the  road?" 

"  There  are  none  at  all." 

"  We  must  turn  back." 

The  wind,  which  had  been  blowing  at  our  backs,  struck  us 
now  in  the  face,  and  so  fiercely  that  it  choked  me ;  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  on  fire. 

"  Tell  me  as  soon  as  you  see  the  ruts,"  said  Yitalis :  "  the 
proper  road  must  be  on  the  left,  and  there  is  a  hawthorn 
bush  at  the  turning." 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  struggled  on  against  the 
wind ;  in  the  dreary  silence  of  night  the  sound  of  our  foot- 
steps re-echoed  upon  the  iron-bound  soil.  Although  I  scaroe 
could  put  one  foot  before  the  other,  it  was  I,  now,  who 
dragged  along  Yitalis.     With  what  anxiety  I  scanned  the 
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left  side  of  tlie  road  I     A  UuIq  red  star  shone  all  at  once 
throagh  the  gloom. 

''  A  light  1'*  I  exclaimed,  stretching  out  my  hand. 

"Where  is  it?" 

Yitalis  looked,  but,  although  the  distance  could  not  be 
very  far  where  the  light  was  twinkling,  he  saw  nothing.  By 
that  I  understood  that  his  sight  had  failed,  for  usually  it  was 
far-reaching  and  keen  at  night 

''  What  does  that  light  matter  to  us  ?"  ho  said.  "  It  is  a 
lamp  burning  on  the  table  of  some  laborer,  or  perhaps  by  the 
bedside  of  a  dying  man :  we  cannot  go  and  knodc  at  that  door. 
In  the  country  at  night  we  might  ask  for  a  night's  shelter, 
bat  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris  people  give  no  hospitality. 
There  are  no  houses  for  us.     Come  along  I" 

For  some  minutes  more  we  walked  on ;  then  I  thought  I 
perceived  a  road  which  crossed  our  own,  and  at  the  comer  of 
this  road  a  black  outline  which  must  be  the  hawthorn  bush. 
I  let  go  Vitalises  hand  to  go  forward  more  quickly  ;  this  road 
was  cut  by  deep  ruts. 

"  Here  is  the  hawthorn ;  here  are  the  ruts." 

"  Give  me  your  hand :  we  are  saved  I  the  quarry  is  about 
five  minutes  from  here.  Look  carefully :  you  ought  to  see 
the  clump  of  trees." 

I  fancied  I  saw  a  dark  mass,  and  I  said  that  I  could  make 
out  the  trees.  Hope  gave  us  back  energy ;  my  legs  were  less 
heavy,  the  ground  less  hard  to  my  feet  Still,  the  five  min- 
utes spoken  of  by  Yitalis  seemed  as  if  they  would  never 
end. 

"  It  is  more  than  five  minutes  since  we  came  into  the  right 
road,"  said  he,  stopping. 

"  That's  what  I  am  thinking." 

"  Which  way  do  the  ruts  run  ?" 

"  They  go  straight  on." 

"  The  entrance  to  the  quarry  ought  to  be  on  the  left ;  we 
must  have  passed  it  without  seeing  it ;  in  this  dark  night  no- 
thing is  more  likely.  However,  we  ought  to  have  understood 
by  the  ruts  that  we  were  going  too  far. ' 

"  I  assure  you  that  the  ruts  have  not  turned  to  the  left." 

"  Well,  for  all  that,  let  us  go  back  again." 

Once  more  we  retraced  our  steps. 

"  Do  you  see  the  clump  of  trees  ?" 

16 
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<'  Yes,  there  on  the  left." 

"Andtheruta?" 

"  There  are  not  any." 

''Am  I  blind?"  said  Yitalis,  passing  his  hand  over  his 
eyes.  "  Let  us  walk  straight  to  the  trees,  and  give  me  your 
hand." 

"  There  is  a  wall." 

"  It  is  a  heap  of  stones." 

"  No ;  I  am  certun  it  is  a  wall." 

What  I  said  was  easily  proved ;  we  were  only  a  few  steps 
from  the  wall  Yitalis  took  these  few  steps,  and,  as  if  he 
dared  not  trust  to  his  eyes,  he  placed  both  hands  against  the 
obstruction  which  I  called  a  wall,  and  he  a  heap  of  stones. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  wall ;  the  stones  are  regularly  laid,  and  I 
feel  the  mortar.  Where,  then,  is  the  opening  ?  Look  A)r 
the  cart-tracks." 

I  stooped  to  the  ground  and  followed  the  wall  to  its  end 
without  finding  the  smallest  rut ;  then,  going  back  to  Yitalis, 
I  continued  my  quest  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  result 
was  the  same ;  a  wall  on  each  side,  and  no  signs  anywhere 
of  an  opening  in  this  wall ;  nor  on  the  ground  was  there  a 
path,  a  rut,  a  trace  of  any  sort  that  indicated  an  entrance. 

*'  I  can  find  nothing  but  the  snow." 

The  situation  was  terrible  \  no  doubt  my  master  had  lost 
his  way,  and  the  quarry  he  sought  was  not  here. 

When  I  had  told  him  that  I  found  no  ruts,  but  only  snow, 
he  stood  a  moment  without  replying ;  then,  putting  his  hands 
once  more  against  the  wall,  he  passed  them  over  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  Capi,  who  did  not  comprehend  this  per- 
formance, barked  impatiently. 

I  walked  behind  Yitalis. 

"  Is  it  any  use  looking  any  further  ?" 

"  No ;  the  quarry  is  walled  up." 

"  Walled  up  1" 

"  They  have  closed  the  opening,  and  it  is  impossible  to  go 
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"  But  what  then  ?" 

"  What  are  we  to  do,  you  mean  ?    I  cannot  tell ;  die  here." 
"  Oh,  master  1" 

"  Yes ;  you  don't  want  to  die.     You  are  young ;  you  ding 
to  life.     Well,  let  us  go  on.     Can  you  walk  ?" 
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"  But  can  you  ?" 

"  When  I  can  go  no  longer  I  shall  £ei11  down,  like  an  old 
hone." 

"  Where  are  we  to  go  ?" 

"  Back  to  Paris ;  as  soon  as  we  meet  some  policemen  they 
will  take  us  to  the  station-house.  I  wanted  to  avoid  that ; 
hat  I  will  not  let  you  die  of  cold.  Come,  my  little  Bemi ; 
come  along,  my  child ;  courage  \" 

And  once  more  we  took,  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  road 
which  we  had  abeady  traversed.  What  time  was  it  ?  I  had 
not  the  least  idea.  We  had  tramped  for  a  long  time,  a  very 
long  time,  and  so  slowly  too.  Midnight, — one  in  the  morn- 
ing, perhaps.  •  The  sky  was  always  the  same  sombre  blue, 
with  no  moon,  and  only  a  few  stars,  which  seemed  tinier  than 
usual.  The  wind,  far  from  sinking,  had  grown  fiercer;  it 
raised  whirlwinds  of  snowy  dust  from  the  edge  of  the  road, 
and  flung  it  in  our  faces.  The  houses  by  which  we  passed 
were  shut  up,  and  the  lights  were  out ;  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  if  the  people  who  were  sleeping  there  warmly 
in  their  blankets  had  known  how  cold  we  were,  they  would 
have  opened  their  doors  to  us. 

By  walking  quickly  we  might  have  been  able  to  defy  the 
cold,  but  Yitalis  could  only  crawl  painfully  along,  gasping  for 
breath;  his  breathing  was  loud,  and  he  panted  as  if  he  had 
been  running.  When  I  spoke  to  him  he  did  not  answer  me, 
and  with  his  hand  very  slowly  he  made  me  a  sign  that  he 
could  not  speak. 

From  the  country  we  had  come  back  to  the  town ;  that  is 
to  say,  we  were  walking  between  walls,  on  the  top  of  which 
liere  and  there  was  a  lamp,  whose  ironwork  creaked  as  it 
swung.  Yitalis  stopped.  I  understood  that  he  could  do  no 
more. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  knock  at  one  of  these  doors  ?" 
aaid  I. 

^^  No ;  they  would  not  open  to  us.  They  are  gardeners, 
market-gardeners,  who  live  here ;  they  do  not  get  up  at  night 
Ijet  us  walk  on  again." 

But  he  had  more  will  than  power.  After  a  few  steps  he 
stopped  again. 

*<  I  must  rest  a  little,"  he  said.     *^  I  can  do  no  more." 

There  was  a  gate  which  opened  in  a  wooden  paling,  and 
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above  this  paling  rose  up  a  great  heap  of  manare,  stacked  as 
one  sees  it  so  often  in  the  gardens  of  market-gardeners ;  the 
wind,  blowing  over  the  heap,  had  dried  the  npper  layer  of 
straw,  and  had  scattered  a  considerable  amonnt  of  it  about  the 
street,  along  by  the  side  of  the  paling. 

''  I  am  going  to  sit  down  there,"  said  Yitalis. 

'^  You  said  that  if  we  sat  down  we  should  be  overtaken  by 
the  cold,  and  should  never  be  able  to  get  up  again." 

Without  answering,  he  made  me  a  sign  to  collect  some 
straw  against  the  gate,  and  he  let  himself  fall,  rather  thm 
sat  down,  upon  this  litter.  His  teeth  chattered  and  his  whole 
body  trembled. 

'^ Bring  some  more  straw,"  he  said:  ''the  manure-heap 
shelters  us  firom  the  wind." 

Sheltered  us  from  the  wind, — ^that  was  true,  but  not  from 
the  cold.  When  I  had  collected  all  the  straw  that  I  could 
pick  up,  I  came  and  sat  down  close  to  Yitalis. 

''  Quite  close  to  me,"  said  he ;  ''  and  put  Capi  on  the  top 
of  you ;  he  will  give  you  a  little  of  his  warmth." 

Yitalis  was  an  experienced  man,  and  he  knew  that  cold,  in 
the  situation  in  which  we  were  placed,  might  be  fatal.  For 
him  to  expose  himself  to  this  danger  he  must  have  been 
utterly  overwhelmed.  That  was  the  case.  Every  night  for 
a  fortnight  he  had  lain  down,  having  overtaxed  his  strength ; 
and  this  last  fatigue,  coming  after  all  the  others,  found  him 
too  weak  to  bear  it,  exhausted  by  a  long  succession  of  strug- 
gles and  privations,  and  by  old  age. 

Was  he  aware  of  his  state  ?  I  have  never  been  able  to 
tell.  But  at  the  moment  when,  having  heaped  the  straw 
upon  myself,  I  pressed  close  to  him,  I  felt  him  bend  over  my 
face  and  kiss  me.  It  was  the  second  time  in  my  life,  and, 
alas  I  it  was  the  last. 

A  slight  chill  will  drive  away  sleep  from  people  who  go  to 
bed  shivering ;  an  overwhelming  cold,  when  prolonged,  strikest 
with  numbness  and  stupor  those  that  it  seizes  in  the  open 
air.  That  was  what  happened  to  us.  Hardly  had  I  crept 
close  to  Yitalis  when  I  began  to  lose  consciousness,  and  my 
eyes  closed.  I  made  an  effort  to  open  them,  and  as  I  did 
not  succeed  I  pinched  my  arm  sharply ;  but  my  skin  was  in- 
sensible, and  it  was  with  difficulty  that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
I  brought  to  bear,  I  was  able  to  hurt  myself  a  little.     How- 
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ever,  the  shock  brought  back  conscionsness  up  to  a  certain 
point. 

Vitalis,  with  his  back  resting  against  the  door,  was  labor- 
ing for  breath  with  short  and  rapid  gasps.  Capi  was  akeadj 
asleep  on  my  knees,  nestling  against  mj  chest.  Above  our 
heads  the  wind  still  blew,  and  covered  ns  with  fragments  of 
straw,  which  fell  upon  us  like  dry  leaves  which  had  been 
scattered  from  a  tree.  In  the  street  there  was  no  one,  either 
near  or  far,  and  all  around  us  reigned  a  silence  of  death. 
This  silence  made  me  afraid.  Afraid  of  what  ?  I  could  not 
account  for  it  to  myself;  but  it  was  a  vague  fear,  mingled 
with  a  sadness  which  filled  my  eyes  with  tears.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  was  going  to  die  there. 

And  the  thought  of  death  took  me  back  to  Chavanon. 
Poor  Mother  Barberinl  to  die  without  seeing  her  again, 
without  seeing  again  our  house,  my  little  garden  1  •  And,  by 
I  know  not  what  flight  of  imagination,  I  found  myself  once 
more  in  this  little  garden.  The  sun  shone,  glad  and  warm ; 
the  jonquils  opened  their  golden  flowers;  the  blackbirds 
were  singing  in  the  bushes ;  and  upon  the  hawthorn  hedges 
Mother  Barberin  was  hanging  out  the  linen  that  she  had 
just  been  washing  in  the  brook  which  went  murmuring  over 
the  pebbles. 

SwifUy  my  fancy  left  Chavanon  and  went  back  to  the 
Stoan.  Arthur  was  asleep  in  his  bed;  Mrs.  Milligan  was 
awake,  and  as  she  heard  the  wind  blowing  she  was  askine 
herself  where  I  was  in  this  bitter  cold.  Then  my  eyes  closed 
again ;  my  heart  stood  still ;  I  seemed  to  lose  all  conscious- 
ness. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

LISA. 


When  I  awoke,  I  was  in  abed;  the  blaze  of  a  great  fire  lit 
up  the  room  where  I  was  lying.  I  looked  around  me,  but  I 
did  not  know  this  room,  nor  did  I  recognize  the  figures  which 
surrounded  me, — a  man  in  a  gray  jacket  and  yellow  wooden 
shoes,  and  three  or  four  children,  one  of  whom  was  a  little 
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girl,  five  or  six  yean  old,  who  fixed  upon  me  her  wondering 
eyes;  these  eyes  had  a  strange  look,  and  they  seemed  to 
speak. 

I  raised  myself,  and  they  hastened  to  my  hedside. 

'*  Vitalis  1*'  I  exclaimed. 

"He  is  asking  for  hb  father,"  said  a  young  girl,  who 
seemed  the  eldest  of  the  children. 

"  He  is  not  my  father;  he  is  my  master.  Where  is  he? 
where  is  Capi  ?" 

Had  Vitalis  heen  my  father,  no  doubt  they  would  have 
been  cautious  in  what  they  said  about  him  to  me ;  but,  ms  he 
was  only  my  master,  they  considered  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  tell  me  the  simple  truth ;  and  this  is  what  they 
said: 

The  gateway  in  which  we  lay  huddled  belonged  to  a  gar- 
dener. About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  this  gardener  had 
opene'd  the  gate  to  go  to  market,  and  he  had  found  us  lying 
under  our  covering  of  straw.  At  first  they  told  us  to  get  up 
to  let  the  cart  pass ;  then,  as  neither  of  us  stirred,  and  Capi 
alone  responded  by  barking  to  protect  us,  they  shook  us  by 
the  arm.  Still  we  did  not  stir.  Then  they  thought  that 
something  serious  had  happened.  A  lantern  was  brought; 
the  result  of  the  examination  showed  that  Vitalis  was  dead, — 
frozen  to  death, — and  that  I  was  not  much  better  off  than  he. 
However,  thanks  to  Capi  lying  on  my  chest,  a  little  warmth 
remained  in  my  system,  and  I  had  resisted  the  cold,  and  still 
breathed.  Then  they  had  carried  me  into  the  gardener's 
house  and  placed  me  in  the  bed  of  one  of  the  children,  whom 
they  had  made  get  up.  There  I  remained  six  hours,  nearly 
dead ;  then  circulation  of  the  blood  had  set  in  again,  my 
breathing  became  stronger,  and  I  had  just  awakened. 

Benumbed  and  paralyzed  as  I  was  in  body  and  mind,  I 
was  nevertheless  sufficiently  conscious  to  understand  to  their 
full  extent  the  words  I  had  just  heard, — Vitalis  dead ! 

It  was  the  man  in  the  gray  jacket — the  gardener — ^who 
told  me  all  about  it ;  and  whilst  he  talked  the  little  girl  with 
the  wondering  look  never  took  her  eyes  off  me.  When  her 
father  had  said  that  Vitalis  was  dead,  she  understood,  no 
doubt,  she  felt  by  a  rapid  intuition,  the  shock  this  news  gave 
me,  for,  running  out  of  her  comer,  she  came  up  to  her  father, 
putting  one  hand  upon  his  arm,  and,  pointing  to  me  with  the 
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other,  she  uttered  a  strange  sound  which  was  not  homaji 
speech,  but  something  like  a  soft  and  compassionate  sigh. 

Her  gesture,  moreover,  was  so  eloquent  that  it  did  not 
need  to  be  strengthened  by  words.  I  felt  in  this  gesture, 
and  the  look  which  accompanied  it,  an  instinctive  sympathy ; 
and  for  the  first  time  since  my  separation  from  Arthur  I  ex- 
perienced an  indefinable  sentiment  of  confidence  and  affec- 
tion,, as  in  the  days  when  Mother  Barberin  used  to  look  into 
my  face  before  kissing  me.  Yitalis  was  dead,  I  was  de- 
serted ;  and  still  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  not  alone,  as  if 
he  were  still  there  near  me. 

"  Well,  y4s,  my  little  Lisa,"  said  the  father,  bending  down 
to  his  little  daughter ;  "  it  grieves  him,  but  we  must  tell  him 
the  truth :  if  we  do  not,  the  policemen  will.*' 

And  he  went  on  to  tell  me  how  they  had  been  to  inform 
the  police,  and  how  Yitalis  had  been  taken  away  while  I  had 
been  installed  in  the  bed  of  Alexis,  his  eldest  son. 

"  And  Capi  ?"  said  I,  when  he  had  done  speaking. 

"Capi?" 

«  Yes ;  the  dog." 

"  I  don't  know ;  he  has  disappeared." 

"  He  followed  the  stretcher,"  said  one  of  the  children. 

*'  Did  you  see  him,  Benjamin  ?" 

^^  I  should  think  so.  He  walked  at  the  heels  of  the  bear- 
ers, with  his  head  hanging  down,  and  from  time  to  time  he 
jumped  up  on  the  stretcher ;  then  when  they  made  him  get 
down  he  gave  a  plaintive  cry, — a  sort  of  suppressed  howl." 

Poor  Capi,  who  had  so  many  times  followed,  like  the  good 
actor  he  was,  the  mock  funeral  of  Zerbino,  pretending  to  cry, 
and  heaving  sighs  which  sent  the  most  solemn  children  into 
fits  of  laughter  I 

The  gardener  and  his  children  left  me  alone,  and,  without 
well  knowing  what  I  was  doing,  and  still  less  what  I  was 
going  to  do,  I  got  up.  My  harp  had  been  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  upon  which  they  had  laid  me.  I  slung  the  strap 
over  my  shoulder,  and  went  into  the  room  where  the  gar- 
dener had  gone  with  his  children.  I  must  start  again ;  but 
whither  ?  I  had  no  scruples  about  staying,  but  I  &lt  that  I 
ought  to  go ;  and  so  I  was  starting.  When  I  woke  up  in 
bed  I  had  not  felt  that  there  was  very  much  the  matter  with 
me,  only  a  feeUng  of  great  weariness,  with  an  insufferably 
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hot  head ;  hut  when  I  waa  on  mj  legs  I  felt  as  if  I  were 

ging  to  fall;  and  I  was  obliged  to  hold  on  hy  a  chair, 
owever,  after  a  moment's  rest,  I  pushed  open  the  door  and 
found  myself  again  in  the  presence  of  the  gardener  and  his 
children. 

They  were  sitting  before  a  table  near  a  fire  that  blazed  in 
d  lolly  hearth-place,  and  were  just  beginning  to  eat  some 
savory  cabbage-soup.  The  smeU  of  the  soup  went  to  my 
heart,  and  cruelly  recalled  to  me  that  I  had  not  dined  the 
day  before.  A  sort  of  faintness  came  over  me,  and  I  stag- 
gered.    My  discomfort  betrayed  itself  in  my  face. 

'^  Are  you  faint,  my  boy?*'  asked  the  gardener,  in  a  com- 
passionate voice. 

I  replied  that  in  truth  I  did  not  feel  well,  and  that  if  they 
would  allow  me  I  would  sit  down  for  a  moment  near  the  fire. 

But  it  was  no  longer  merely  warmth  that  I  required ;  it 
was  food.  The  fire  did  not  restore  me,  and  the  smell  of  the 
soup,  the  clatter  of  the  spoons  in  the  plates,  the  chattering 
tongues  of  those  who  were  eating,  increased  my  faintness. 

Had  I  dared,  I  would  have  asked  for  a  plate  of  soup ;  but 
Yitalis  had  never  taught  me  to  beg,  and  I  was  not  a  beggar 
by  nature.  I  would  rather  have  died  of  hunger  than  say, 
"  I  am  hungry."  Why,  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  is  because  I 
have  never  been  willing  to  ask  for  what  I  could  not  give  back. 

The  little  girl  with  the  strange  look — the  one  who  did  not 
talk,  and  whom  her  father  had  called  Lisa — sat  feeing  me, 
and  instead  of  eating  she  looked  at  me  without  dropping  or 
taking  away  her  eyes.  Suddenly  she  rose  from  the  table,  and 
taking  up  her  plate,  which  was  full  of  soup,  she  brought  it 
to  me  and  placed  it  on  my  knee. 

Feebly,  for  I  had  no  longer  any  voice  for  speech,  I  made 
a  gesture  with  my  hand  to  thank  her ;  but  her  father  did  not 
give  me  the  time  to  do  it 

"Take  it,  my  boy,"  said  he.  "Whatever  Lisa  gives  is 
kindly  given ;  and,  if  you  have  the  heart  for  it,  have  som<« 
more  when  that  is  done." 

If  I  had  the  heart  for  it  I  The  plate  of  soup  was  swal- 
lowed in  a  few  seconds.  When  I  laid  down  my  spoon,  Lisa, 
who  had  remained  standing  before  me,  gazing  steadfastly  at 
tne,  gave  a  little  cry,  which  was  no  longer  a  sigh  this  time, 
but  an  exclamation  of  pleasure.     Then,  taking  the  pkte  from 
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me,  she  held  it  out  to  her  father  for  him  to  fill  it  again ;  and 
when  it  was  full  she  hrought  it  hack  to  me  with  so  sweet,  so 
enconraging  a  smile,  that  in  spite  of  my  hunger  I  remained 
a  moment  without  thinking  of  taking  the  plate.  Just  as  be- 
fore, the  soup  promptly  disappeared.  It  was  no  longer  a 
smile  which  played  on  the  lips  of  the  children  gazing  at  me, 
but  a  hearty  laugh  which  spread  itself  over  their  faces. 

"  Well,  my  lad,"  said  the  gardener,  "  you  play  a  very  good 
knife  and  fork." 

I  felt  that  I  was  blushing  to  the  roots  of  my  hair ;  but 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  I  thought  it  was  better  to  confess 
the  truth  than  to  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  gluttony ; 
and  I  Answered  that  I  had  had  no  dinner  the  day  before. 

"And  breakfast?" 

"  No  breakfast  either." 

"  And  your  master  ?" 

"  He  had  not  eaten  any  more  than  I  had." 

"  Then  he  died  as  much  from  hunger  as  from  cold." 

The  soup  had  restored  my  strength,  and  I  got  up  to  go 
away. 

"  Where  do  you  mean  to  go  ?"  asked  the  father, 

"  To  start  again." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

« I  don't  know." 

"  Have  you  friends  in  Paris  ?" 

«  No." 

'*  No  people  from  your  part  of  the  country?" 

«  Not  a  soul." 

«  Where  do  you  lodge  ?" 

"  We  have  no  lodging.     We  only  arrived  yesterday." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  doing?" 

"  Play  the  harp,  sing  my  songs,  and  earn  my  living." 

"  And  where  ?  " 

"  In  Paris." 

"  You  would  do  better  to  go  back  into  your  own  country, 
to  your  relations.     Where  do  your  relations  live  ?" 

"  I  have  none." 

"  You  said  the  old  white<bearded  man  was  not  your  father  ?" 

"  I  have  no  father." 

"  And  your  mother  ?" 

"  I  have  no  mother." 
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"  You  mnst  have  an  uncle,  or  an  aunt,  or  some  oousins,  or 
somebody?" 

"  No  ;  no  one." 

"  Where  do  yon  come  from  ?" 

"  My  master  bought  me  from  the  husband  of  my  foster- 
mother.  You  have  been  kind  to  me.  I  thank  you  with  all 
my  heart,  and  if  you  like  I  will  come  back  on  Sunday  and 
play  my  harp  for  you  to  dance  to,  if  that  amuses  you." 

So  speaking,  I  had  gone  towards  the  door;  but  I  had 
hardly  taken  a  step  when  Lisa  ran  after  me,  and,  taking  me 
by  the  hand,  pointed  to  my  harp  vdth  a  smile. 

There  was  do  mistaking  her  meaning. 

"  You  would  like  me  to  play  ?" 

She  nodded  her  head  and  clapped  her  hands  joyfully. 

"  Yes,  do,"  said  the  father ;  *^  play  her  something." 

I  took  my  harp,  and,  although  I  had  no  heart  for  dancing 
or  gayety,  .1  began  to  play  a  waltz, — ^my  best  one, — the  one 
that  I  had  at  my  fingers*  ends.  Ah !  how  I  wished  I  could 
have  played  as  well  as  Yitalis,  to  give  pleasure  to  this  little 
girl,  who  thrilled  my  heart  so  sofUy  with  her  eyes. 

Just  at  first  she  listened  to  me,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
me ;  then  she  began  to  keep  time  with  her  feet,  and  then 
very  soon,  as  if  she  were  carried  away  by  the  music,  she 
began  to  turn  round  and  round  in  the  kitchen,  whilst  her  two 
brothers  and  her  eldest  sister  remained  tranquilly  seated. 
She  did  not  waltz,  you  understand,  and  she  did  not  do  the 
proper  steps ;  but  she  moved  round  gracefully,  with  a  face 
full  of  smiles.  Sitting  near  the  hearth,  her  father  never  took 
his  eyes  off  her ;  he  seemed  quite  touched,  and  clapped  his 
hands.  When  the  waltz  was  ended,  and  I  stopped,  she  came 
in  front  of  me  and  made  a  pretty  courtesy.  Then,  suddenly 
striking  my  harp  with  her  finger,  she  made  a  sign  that  meant 
''  Begin  again." 

I  would  have  played  for  her  all  day  with  pleasure ;  but  her 
father  said  that  it  was  enough,  because  he  did  not  want  her 
to  tire  herself  turning  round.  So,  instead  of  playing  a  waltz 
or  any  other  dance-tune,  I  sung  my  Neapolitan  song  that 
Yitalis  had  taught  me : 

"  Feneeta  raacia  e  p»troii»  omdele, 
Quanta  sospire  m'l^e  fatto  Jettare, 
M'arde  sto  core  oomm'a  na  oannela 
Bella  qaanno  te  lento  annomenare." 
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This  song  was  for  me  what  the  "  Des  chevaliers  de  ma  pa- 
trie,"  from  "Robert  le  Diable,"  was  for  Nourrit,  and  the 
"  Suivez-moi,"  from  "  William  Tell,"  for  Duprez,— that  is 
to  say,  my  very  show-piece,  the  one  in  which  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  produce  my  greatest  effect.  The  air  of  it  is  sweet 
and  melancholy,  with  a  certain  tenderness  which  seems  to 
thrill  the  heart. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  music  Lisa  took  up  her  position 
in  front  of  me,  her  eyes  fixed  on  mine,  moving  her  lips  as  if 
she  were  mentally  repeating  my  words ;  then,  when  the  strain 
of  the  song  grew  sadder,  she  gently  drew  back  a  few  steps  ; 
and  when  the  last  lines  were  reached,  she  threw  herself  weep- 
ing upon  her  father's  knees. 

*'  That  will  do,"  he  said. 

"  Isn*t  she  silly !"  said  one  of  the  brothers,  the  one  they 
called  Benjamin.  "  She  dances  about,  and  then  all  of  a  sud- 
den she  begins  to  cry." 

"  Not  so  silly  as  you  are ;  for  she  understands,"  said  the 
eldest  sister,  leaning  over  her  to  kiss  her. 

When  Lisa  threw  herself  upon  her  father's  knees,  I  put 
my  harp  on  my  shoulder  and  had  moved  in  the  direction  of 
the  door. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  said  he. 

"  Tm  going  to  start" 

"  Do  you  care  very  much,  then,  for  your  trade  of  musi- 
cian?" 

"  I  have  no  other." 

"  Don't  the  high-roads  frighten  you  ?" 

"  I  have  no  home." 

"  For  all  that,  the  night  that  you  have  just  passed  through 
must  have  given  yon  something  to  think  about." 

'^  Of  course  I  should  much  prefer  a  good  bed  and  a  warm 
fireside." 

"  Would  you  like  a  good  bed  and  a  warm  fireside, — ^with 
work,  you  understand  ?  If  yon  like  to  stop,  you  shall  work 
and  live  with  us.  You  understand,  don't  you,  that  I  am  not 
offering  you  either  wealth  or  idleness  ?  If  yon  accept,  you 
will  have  to  take  pains  and  trouble ;  you  will  have  to  get  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  dig  hard  during  the  day,  and  earn 
your  bread  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow.  But  the  bread  will 
never  fail ;  you  will  be  no  longer  exposed  to  the  chance  of 
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sleeping  out  in  the  open  air  like  last  night,  or  perhaps  of 
dying  alone  hj  the  roadside,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch.  At 
night  you  will  find  your  bed  ready  ;  and  in  eating  your  soup 
you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  earned  it,  which 
makes  it  taste  good,  I  assure  you.  And  then,  if  you  are  a 
good  lad, — and  there  is  something  in  my  mind  which  tells  me 
that  you  are, — you  will  have  all  of  us  for  relations.'* 

Lisa  had  turned  round,  and  through  her  tears  she  was 
looking  at  me  smilingly.  Surprised  at  this  proposal,  I  re- 
mained for  a  moment  undecided,  not  being  able  to  account 
for  what  I  heard. 

Then  Lisa,  quitting  her  father,  came  to  me,  and,  holding 
my  hand,  she  took  me  up  to  a  colored  engraving  which  was 
hung  on  the  wall.  This  picture  represented  a  little  St.  John 
clad  in  a  sheepskin. 

With  a  gesture  she  made  a  sign  for  her  father  and  brothers 
to  look  at  the  engraving  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  drawing  near 
me,  with  her  hand  she  stroked  my  sheepskin  and  pointed  to 
my  hair,  which,  like  St.  John's,  was  parted  in  the  middle  of 
my  forehead  and  fell  in  curls  upon  my  shoulders.  I  under- 
stood that  she  thought  I  resembled  St.  John ;  and,  without 
well  knowing  why,  it  pleased  me  and  at  the  same  time  touched 
me. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  father :  "  he  does  resemble  St  John." 

Lisa  clapped  her  hands,  laughing. 

"  Well,"  said  the  father,  returning  to  his  proposal,  '<  does 
that  suit  you,  my  lad  ?" 

Relations !  I  should  at  last  have  relations !  Ah,  how 
many  times  already  had  this  cherished  dream  vanished  away  I 
Mother  Barberin,  Mrs.  Milligan,  Yitalis, — ^all,  one  after  the 
other,  had  failed  me.     I  should  be  no  longer  aJone. 

My  position  was  dreadful.  I  had  just  seen  the  death  of  a 
man  with  whom  I  had  lived  for  several  years,  and  who  had 
been  almost  a  father  to  me.  At  the  same  time  I  had  lost  my 
companion,  my  comrade,  my  friend,  my  dear  good  Capi,  that 
I  loved  so  well,  and  who,  on  his  part,  had  conceived  so  great 
an  affection  for  me :  and  yet,  when  the  gardener  proposed 
that  I  should  stay  with  him,  a  feeling  of  confidence  gave 
strength  to  my  heart  again.  There  was  still  hope  for  me. 
My  life  might  begin  again.  And  what  touched  me  more 
than  the  certainty  of  having  enough  to  eat,  of  which  they 
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4poke,  was  this  home  circle  which  I  saw  so  united, — this 
family  life  which  they  promised  me.  These  boys  would  be 
my  brothers ;  that  pretty  little  Lisa  would  be  my  sister. 

In  my  childish  dreams  I  had  more  than  once  imagined  my- 
self finding  my  father  and  mother ;  but  i  had  never  thought 
of  brothers  and  sisters. 

And  here  they  were  offering  themselves  to  me.  They  were 
not  brothers  and  sisters  by  blood,  it  is  true,  but  they  might 
become  so  by  affection ;  to  bring  that  about  I  had  only  to 
love  them,  which  I  was  quite  disposed  to  do,  and  to  make 
myself  beloved  by  them,  which  could  not  be  very  difficult,  for 
they  all  seemed  overflowing  with  kindness.  Quickly  I  unslung 
the  strap  of  my  harp  from  off  my  shoulder. 

'^  There  is  his  answer,"  said  the  father,  laughing,  ^^  and  a 
good  one,  too :  we  can  see  that  it  is  pleasant  to  you.  Hang 
up  your  instrument  on  that  nail,  my  lad,  and  the  day  when 
you  are  no  longer  comfortable  with  us  you  can  take  it  down 
again  and  fly  away :  only  you  must  take  care  to  do  as  the 
swallows  and  the  nightingales,  and  choose  your  season  for 
setting  out" 

The  house  at  the  door  of  which  we  had  sunk  down  belonged 
to  the  gkunh^j  and  the  gardener  who  occupied  it  was  called 
Acquin.  At  the  time  that  I  was  received  into  this  house 
the  family  was  composed  of  five  persons:  the  father,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Father  Peter ;  two  boys,  Alexis  and 
Benjamin;  and  two  girls,  Etiennettc  the  eldest  and  Lisa 
the  youngest  of  the  children. 

Lisa  was  dumb,  but  had  not  been  so  always ;  nor  was  her 
dumbness  the  consequence  of  being  deaf.  For  two  years  she 
had  talked,  then  all  of  a  sudden,  shortly  before  reaching  her 
fourth  year,  she  had  lost  her  power  of  speech.  This  disaster, 
following  a  series  of  convulsions,  had  fortunately  not  affected 
her  intelligence,  which,  on  the  contrary,  had  developed  with 
extraordinary  precocity ;  not  only  did  she  understand  every- 
thing, but  she  was  still  able  to  express  everything.  In  the 
families  of  the  poor,  and  even  in  many  other  families,  it  hap- 
pens too  often  that  a  child's  infirmity  is  but  a  pretext  for 
treating  it  with  neglect  or  repulsion.  But  that  had  not  hap- 
pened to  Lisa,  who  by  her  prettiness  and  vivacity,  her  sweet 
temper  and  generous  kindliness,  had  escaped  this  misfortune. 
Her  brothers  bore  with  her  without  making  her  suffer  for  her 
I       n  17 
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infirmity ;  her  father  saw  everything  through  her  eyes,  and 
her  elder  sister  adored  her. 

In  former  days  the  right  of  seniority  was  an  advantage  in 
noble  families ;  nowadays,  in  the  families  of  laborers,  the 
eldest-bom  frequently  inherits  nothing  but  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility. Madame  Acquin  had  died  a  year  after  Lisa's  birth, 
and  since  that  day  Etiennette,  who  was  then  only  two  years 
older  than  her  eldest  brother,  had  become  the  mother  of  the 
family.  Instead  of  going  to  school  she  was  obliged  to  stop 
at  home,  prepare  the  food,  sew  a  button  or  a  patch  upon 
her  father^s  and  brothers*  clothes,  and  carry  Lisa  about 
in  her  arms.  They  had  forgotten  that  she  was  a  daugh- 
ter and  a  sister,  and  they  had  soon  become  accustomed  to 
look  upon  her  only  in  the  light  of  a  servant,  and  a  servant 
with  whom  they  were  not  at  all  particular,  for  they  knew  very 
well  that  she  would  not  leave  the  house  and  would  never  get 
angry. 

Carrying  Lisa  in  her  arms,  dragging  Benjamin  by  the 
hand,  working  all  day  long,  rising  early  to  make  her  father's 
soup  before  he  went  to  market,  going  to  bed  late  that  she 
might  put  things  in  order  after  supper,  washing  the  children's 
linen  at  the  laundry,  in  the  summer-time  watering  the  plants 
whenever  she  had  a  moment  to  spare,  in  the  winter  leaving 
her  bed  at  night  to  cover  them  with  matting  when  a  sudden 
^st  set  in, — Etiennette  had  had  no  time  to  be  a  child,  to  play 
and  to  laugh.  At  fourteen  her  face  was  as  sad  and  melan- 
choly as  that  of  an  old  maid  of  five-and-thirty,  yet  not  without 
a  look  of  sweetness  and  resignation. 

Not  five  minutes  after  I  had  hung  my  harp  upon  the  nail 
pointed  out  to  me,  and  I  was  just  beginning  to  tell  them  how 
we  had  been  overtaken  by  the  cold  and  by  weariness  as  We 
toiled  back  from  G^ntilly,  where  we  had  hoped  to  sleep  in  a 
quarry,  when  I  heard  a  scratching  at  the  door  opening  into 
the  garden,  and  at  the  same  time  a  little  plaintive  bark. 

"  It  is  Capi,"  said  I,  jumping  up  quickly. 

But  Lisa  was  before  me :  she  ran  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

Poor  Capi  sprang  with  a  bound  upon  me,  and  when  I  bad 
taken  him  in  my  arms  he  began  to  lick  my  face  with  little 
joyful  cries,  his  body  quivering  all  over. 

"  And  Capi  r  said  I. 

There  was  no  need  to  explain  what  I  wanted. 
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''  Capi  shall  stay  with  you." 

Ae  if  he  understood,  the  dog  jumped  down,  and,  putting 
his  right  paw  upon  his  heart,  he  bowed.  This  made  the 
children  shout  with  laughter,  especially  Lisa.  So,  for  their 
amusement,  I  tried  to  make  Capi  perform  a  piece  out  of  his 
repertory ;  but  he  would  not  obey  me,  and,  springing  upon 
my  knees,  began  to  kiss  me  again ;  then,  getting  down,  he 
b^n  to  pull  my  coat-sleeve. 

"  He  wants  me  to  go  out." 

"  To  lead  you  to  your  master.*' 

The  policemen  who  had  carried  away  Yitalis  had  said  that 
they  wanted  to  question  me,  and  that  they  would  return 
during  the  day,  when  I  was  warmed  and  restored  to  con- 
sciousness. The  time  seemed  long  and  weary  waiting  for 
them.  I  was  burning  to  have  news  of  Yitalis.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  dead,  as  they  had  imagined.  I  was  not  dead,  and  he 
might,  like  me,  have  come  back  to  life. 

Seeing  my  anxiety,  and  guessing  its  cause,  the  father  took 
me  to  the  police-office,  where  they  put  to  me  question  ailer 
question,  which  I  answered  only  when  they  assured  me  that 
Yitalis  was  dead.  The  simple  details  that  I  knew  I  narrated 
to  them.  But  the  inspector  wanted  to  have  fuller  informa- 
tion, and  he  questioned  me  at  length  about  Yitalis  and 
myself. 

With  regard  to  myself,  I  answered  that  I  had  no  parents, 
and  that  Yitalis  had  hired  me  for  a  sum  of  money  that  he 
had  paid  in  advance  to  my  foster-mother/s  husband. 

'*  And  now  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?*'  said  the  inspector. 

Upon  this  the  father  interposed. 

"  We  will  look  after  him,  if  you  are  willing  to  leave  him 
to  us." 

Not  only  was  the  inspector  willing  to  leave  me  with  the 
gardener,  but,  more,  he  congratulated  him  on  his  kind  action. 

They  now  made  me  answer  their  questions  about  Yitalis ; 
and  this  was  somewhat  difficult  for  me,  since  I  knew  next  to 
nothing  about  him.  There  was,  however,  one  mysterious 
matter  about  which  I  could  have  spoken :  I  mean  what  had 
happened  at  our  last  performance,  when  Yitalis  had  sung  in 
such  a  style  as  to  excite  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the 
kdy.  There  were  also  Garofoli's  threats ;  but  I  asked  my- 
self whether  I  ought  not  to  keep  silence  on  that  subject 
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What  mj  master  had  so  carefully  hidden  daring  his  life, 
Burely  ought  not  to  he  revealed  after  his  death. 

Bat  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  child  to  keep  hack  anything 
from  a  police  inspector  who  knows  his  business,  for  such 
people  have  a  way  of  questioning  you  which  catches  you  up 
very  quickly  when  you  try  to  escape.  And  that  was  what 
happened  to  me. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  inspector  had  made  me  tell 
all  that  I  wished  to  conceal  and  what  he  was  determined  to 
know. 

"  You  have  only  to  take  him  to  this  Garofoli's/'  said  he  to 
an  officer.  '^  Once  in  the  Rue  de  Lourcine,  he  will  recog- 
nize the  house;  and  you  must  go  up-stairs  with  him  and 
question  Qtirofoli." 

We  all  three  set  out, — ^the  policeman,  the  gardener,  and 
myself. 

As  the  inspector  had  said,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  my 
recognizing  the  house,  and  we  mounted  to  the  fourth  story. 
I  did  not  see  Mattia,  who  no  doubt  had  gone  to  the  hospital. 
On  seeing  a  policeman,  and  recognizing  me,  Oarofoli  turned 
pale ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  he  was  alarmed.  But  he  re- 
covered himself  very  quickly  when  he  learned  from  the 
policeman  what  brought  us  to  his  house. 

"  Oh,  the  poor  old  fellow  is  dead  !*'  he  said. 

"  Did  you  know  him  ?" 

"  Perfectly  well." 

"  Well,  tell  me  what  you  know  about  him." 

'^  There's  no  mystery  about  it.  His  real  name  was  not 
Yitalis,  but  Carlo  Balzani ;  and  if  you  had  lived  five-and- 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  in  Italy,  the  name  alone  would  have 
been  enough  to  tell  you  who  was  the  man  that  you  are  troub- 
ling yourself  about.  Carlo  Balzani  was  at  that  period  the 
most  famous  singer  in  all  Italy,  and  his  successes  in  all  the 
principal  theatres  are  very  well  known.  He  sang  everywhere, 
— in  Naples,  Home,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  London,  and 
Paris.  But  at  last  there  came  a  day  when  his  voice  failed ; 
and  then,  no  longer  able  to  be  the  king  among  singers,  he  was 
not  willing  that  his  glory  should  be  lessened  by  compromising 
it  in  theatres  unworthy  of  his  fame.  So  he  abjured  his  name 
of  Carlo  Balzani,  and  became  Yitalis,  hiding  himself  from 
every  one  who  had  known  him  in  his  prosperous  days.    How- 
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ever,  he  was  obliged  to  get  a  living.  He  tried  several  callings 
without  snooess,  and  at  last,  sinking  lower  and  lower,  he  be- 
came a  showman  of  performing  dogs.  But  he  lost  none  of 
his  pride  in  his  fall,  and  he  would  have  died  of  shame  if  the 
public  had  known  that  the  brilliant  Carlo  Balzani  had  be- 
come the  unfortunate  YitaUs.  I  only  got  possession  of  his 
secret  by  a  mere  accident" 

This,  then,  was  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  which  had 
Aierciaed  me  so  much.     Poor  Carlo  Balzani  1  dear  Yitalis  ( 
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Thet  were  going  to  bury  my  master  the  next  day,  and 
Father  Acquin  had  promised  to  take  me  to  the  funeral.  But 
the  next  day  I  was  not  able  to  get  up,  for  I  was  taken  during 
the  night  with  a  severe  illness,  which  commenced  with  shiv- 
ering, followed  by  sudden  feverishness.  I  felt  as  if  my  chest 
were  on  fire,  and  that  I  was  ill  like  Joli  Coeur  after  the  night 
he  passed  upon  the  tree  in  the  snow. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  suffering  from  violent  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  brought  on  by  the  chill  that  I  had  taken 
during  the  night  when  my  poor  master  had  died.  It  was  this 
inflammation  which  enabled  me  to  appreciate  the  kindness  of 
the  Acquin  family,  and,  above  all,  the  unselfish,  devoted 
qualities  of  Etiennette. 

Although  poor  people  are  usually  little  disposed  to  send 
for  the  doctor,  the  symptoms  of  my  seizure  were  so  violent 
and  terrifying  that  for  me  they  made  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  which  is  the  result  as  much  of  nature  as  of  habit.  The 
doctor  called  in  had  no  need  for  a  long  examination  and  a  de- 
tailed account  to  show  him  what  my  illness  was.  He  de- 
clared directly  that  I  must  be  taken  to  the  hospital.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  simplest  and  easiest  course.  However,  this  advice 
was  not  adopted  by  Father  Acquin. 
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erto  I  liad  never  worked,  for,  painfiil  as  long  marches  may  be, 
they  are  not  a  oontinuous  labor  which  demands  good  will  and 
application ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  work  well,  at 
least  courageously,  by  the  example  of  those  that  I  saw  around 
me. 

It  was  the  season  when  gillyflowers  begin  to  come  into  the 
Paris  markets,  and  they  were  just  now  Father  Acquin's 
special  cultivation :  our  garden  was  full  of  them ;  there  were 
some  red,  some  white,  some  violet,  arranged  according  to 
color,  kept  separate  under  the  glass  frames :  so  that  there 
were  lines  all  white,  and  others  beside  them  all  red.  It  was 
very  pretty ;  and  in  the  evening,  before  the  frames  were 
closed,  the  air  was  made  heavy  with  the  scent  of  all  these 
flowers. 

The  task  that  they  gave  me,  proportioning  it  to  my  still 
feeble  strength,  was  that  of  raising  the  glazed  frames  in  the 
morning  when  the  frost  was  over,  and  shutting  them  at  night 
before  it  came  on  again.  In  the  daytime  I  had  to  shade  them 
with  matting  that  I  threw  over  the  top  to  keep  the  plants 
from  being  scorched  by  the  sun.  That  was  neither  very  dif- 
ficult nor  very  troublesome,  but  it  was  rather  lengthy  ;  for  I 
had  several  hundreds  of  frames  to  move  twice  a  day,  and  to 
be  in  readiness  to  shade  or  uncover  them  according  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun. 

During  this  time  Lisa  stood  by  the  horse-mill  which  served 
to  raise  the  water  necessary  for  the  watering ;  and  when  old 
Cocotte,  tired  of  walking  round,  her  eyes  hooded  in  a  leather 
mask,  slackened  her  steps,  she  woke  her  up  by  cracking  a 
little  whip.  One  of  her  brothers  emptied  the  buckets  raised 
by  this  machine,  and  the  other  helped  his  father :  so  each  one 
had  their  post,  and  no  one  idled  away  his  time. 

I  had  seen  peasants  working  in  my  village,  but  I  had  no 
idea  of  the  application,  the  courage,  and  the  intensity  with 
which  the  gardeners  in  the  environs  of  Paris  work.  They 
are  up  long  before  the  sun  appears,  and  not  in  bed  until  long 
after  he  has  gone  down,  fatigue  themselves  completely,  and 
toil  as  hard  as  they  are  able  during  all  this  long  day.  I  had 
also  seen  the  ground  cultivated,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  what  it 
can  be  made  to  produce  by  working  without  cessation  :  I  was 
in  a  good  school  at  Father  Acquin's. 

I  was  not  employed  perpetually  at  the  frtimes ;  my  strength 
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returned,  and  I  had  also  the  satiBfaction  of  planting  some- 
thing in  the  ground,  and  the  much  greater  satisfaction  still 
of  seeing  it  grow.  It  was  my  own  work,  my  production,  my 
creation ;  and  that  gave  me  quite  a  feeling  of  pride.  I  was 
indeed  good  for  something,  and  I  proved  it ;  and,  what  was 
still  sweeter  to  me,  I  felt  it  That,  I  assure  you,  repays  a 
great  deal  of  trouhle. 

In  spite  pf  the  fatigues  that  this  new  life  imposed  upon 
me,  I  accustomed  myself  very  quickly  to  this  laborious 
routine,  which  resembled  so  little  my  wandering  Bohemian 
existence.  Instead  of  running  about  freely,  as  of  old,  having 
no  other  care  than  that  of  going  straight  before  me  along  the 
highways,  I  had  now  to  stay  shut  up  within  the  four  walls 
of  a  garden,  and  from  morning  to  night  toil  roughly,  with 
my  shirt  wet  on  my  back,  a  watering-can  in  my  hands,  and 
standing  barefooted  in  the  muddy  furrows.  But  all  around 
me  everybody  worked  no  less  diligently:  Father  Acquin's 
cans  were  heavier  than  mine,  and  his  shirt  was  damper  with 
sweat  than  ours:  a  great  solace  in  difficulty  is  equality. 
Then,  too,  I  found  there  what  I  believed  I  had  lost  forever, 
— ^home  life.  I  was  no  longer  alone ;  I  was  no  longer  the 
foundling.  I  had  my  own  bed ;  I  had  my  own  place  at  the 
table,  which  reunited  us  all.  If  sometimes  during  the  day 
Alexis  or  Benjamin  gave  me  a  cuff,  once  given  I  thought  no 
more  of  it,  no  more  than  they  thought  of  those  which  I 
gave  in  return ;  and  at  night,  all  round  the  soup-tureen,  we 
met  as  friends  and  brothers. 

To  speak  the  truth,  I  must  say  that  all  was  not  trouble 
and  toil  for  us ;  we  had  also  our  hours  of  rest  and  pleasure, 
— short,  of  course,  but  for  that  very  reason  the  more  enjoy- 
able. On  Sunday  afternoons  we  all  assembled  under  a  small 
vine-arbor  which  adjoined  the  house ;  I  took  down  my  harp 
from  the  nail  where  it  had  been  hanging  all  the  week,  and 
I  made  the  two  brothers  and  the  two  sisters  dance. 

None  of  them  had  learned,  but  Alexis  and  Benjamin  had 
once  been  to  a  wedding-ball  at  the  Mille-Colonnes,  and  they 
brought  back  from  it  recollections,  more  or  less  exact,  of 
what  the  figures  in  a  country-dance  are.  It  was  these  recol- 
lections which  guided  them.  When  they  were  tired  of 
dancing  they  made  me  sing  my  songs,  and  my  Neapolitan 
ballad  always  produced  its  irresistible  effect  on  Lisa : 
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'*  Feneita  vaaoia  e  patrona  orndele." 

Never  did  I  sing  the  last  verse  without  seeing  her  eyes  wet 
with  tears.  Then,  to  amuse  her,  I  acted  a  comic  piece  with 
Capi.  For  him,  also,  these  Sundays  were  festivals ;  they  re- 
called the  past  to  him,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  part  he 
would  willingly  have  hegun  it  again. 

Two  years  ran  on  in  this  way ;  and  as  father  often  took 
mo  with  him  to  market,  to  the  Qua!  aux  Fleurs,  the  Mad- 
eleine, the  Ch&teau  d'Eau,  or  to  the  florists  to  whom  we  took 
our  plants,  I  came  little  hy  little  to  know  Paris,  and  to  un- 
derstand that  if  it  was  not  a  city  of  marble  and  gold,  as  I 
had  supposed,  neither  was  it  a  city  of  mud,  as  my  entry  by 
Charenton  and  the  Mouffetard  quarter  had  made  me  believe 
a  little  too  quickly.  I  saw  the  monuments;  I  went  into 
some  of  them ;  I  walked  along  the  quays,  upon  the  Boule- 
vards, in  the  Luxembourg  garden,  in  that  of  the  Tuileries, 
in  the  Champs  Elys^es.  I  looked  at  the  statues ;  I  stood 
and  wondered  at  the  movements  of  the  crowd :  I  got  some 
sort  of  idea  of  what  existence  in  a  great  city  is. 

Fortunately,  my  education  did  not  progress  only  by  the  eye, 
and  was  not  confined  to  what  little  information  I  gained  dur- 
ing my  walks  or  excursions  through  Paris.  Before  setting  up 
as  gardener  on  his  own  account,  father  had  worked  in  the 
nursery-grounds  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  there  he  had 
been  brought  in  contact  with  men  of  science  and  research, 
and  his  dealings  with  them  had  excited  in  him  curiosity  to 
read  and  learn.  For  several  years  he  had  employed  his  sav- 
ings in  buying  books  and  his  few  hours  of  leisure  in  reading 
them.  But  when  he  had  married  and  children  came,  the 
leisure  hours  became  fewer ;  above  all,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
earn  the  daily  bread.  The  books  had  been  forsaken,  but 
they  had  neither  been  lost  nor  sold :  they  had  been  kept  in  a 
closet. 

The  first  winter  that  I  passed  in  the  Acquin  family  was 
very  long,  and  the  gardening-work  was,  if  not  suspended,  at 
least  slackened  during  several  months.  Then,  to  employ  the 
evenings  that  we  spent  at  the  fireside,  the  old  books  were 
Caken  ftx>m  the  closet  and  distributed  among  us.  They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  works  upon  botany  and  the  history  of  plants^ 
with  some  narratives  of  travel.     Alexis  and  Benjamin  had 
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Dot  inherited  their  father's  taste  for  study,  and  regularly  every 
evening,  after  having  opened  their  book,  they  fell  asleep  ovex 
the  third  or  fourth  page.  As  for  me,  less  disposed  to  sleep, 
or  of  a  more  inquiring  disposition,  I  read  until  the  time  when 
we  had  to  go  to  bed.  Yitalis's  first  lessons  had  not  been  lost ; 
and,  with  this  thought  in  my  mind  on  lying  down,  I  remem- 
bered him  with  tender  affection. 

My  wish  to  learn  brought  back  to  father  the  time  when  he 
breakfasted  on  two  sous  to  buy  books ;  and  to  those  which 
were  in  the  closet  he  added  others  which  he  brought  me  from 
Paris.  His  choice  was  made  at  random,  or  by  the  promise  of 
the  title ;  however,  they  were  always  books ;  and  if  they 
caused  some  trifling  disorder  in  my  undirected  mind,  this 
disorder  vanished  later  on,  and  what  there  was  of  good  in 
them  remained  and  has  remained  with  me :  so  true  is  it  that 
all  reading  b  profitable. 

Lisa  did  not  know  how  to  read,  but,  seeing  me  plunging 
into  books  directly  I  had  an  hour  of  freedom,  she  had  the 
curiosity  to  know  what  interested  me  so  deeply.  Just  at  first 
she  wanted  to  take  away  these  books,  which  hindered  my 
playing  with  her ;  then,  seeing  that  in  spite  of  everything  I 
went  back  to  them,  she  asked  me  to  read  them  to  her.  It 
was  a  new  link  between  us.  Thrown  back  upon  herself,  her 
intelligence  always  on  the  alert,  not  being  occupied  with  the 
unprofitable  Mvolities  of  conversation,  it  was  likely  that  she 
found  in  reading  what  her  subsequent  experience  was, — an 
amusement  and  a  help. 

How  many  hours  did  we  pass  thus, — she  sitting  in  front  of 
me,  never  taking  her  eyes  off  me,  I  reading  1  Often  I  stopped 
on  meeting  with  words  or  passages  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand, and  I  looked  at  her.  We  stopped  sometimes  a  long 
while,  trying  to  find  out ;  then,  when  we  could  not  discover, 
she  made  me  a  sign  to  go  on,  with  a  gesture  which  meant  "  by 
and  by."  I  had  taught  her  also  to  draw :  that  is  to  say,  what 
I  called  drawing.  It  was  long  and  difficult,  but  finally  I 
managed  it  pretty  well.  No  doubt  I  was  rather  a  poor  mas- 
ter ;  but  we  understood  each  other,  and  a  good  understanding 
between  master  and  pupil  is  often  worth  more  than  talent. 
What  joy  when  she  had  traced  a  few  lines  in  which  one  could 
recognize  what  she  had  intended  to  do  I  Father  Acquin  was 
delighted. 
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"  Gome/'  said  he,  laughing,  "  I  might  have  committed  a 
greater  folly  than  taking  you  in.  Lisa  will  repay  you  hy  and 
by." 

By  and  by, — meaning  when  she  could  speak ;  for  they  had 
not  given  up  hope  of  restoring  speech  to  her ;  only  the  doc- 
tors had  said  that  for  the  present  nothing  could  be  done,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  a  crisis. 

By  and  by  meant  also  the  sad  gesture  which  she  made  me 
when  I  sang  songs  to  her.  She  had  wished  me  to  teach  her 
to  play  the  harp ;  and  very  speedily  her  fingers  had  become 
accustomed  to  imitate  mine.  But,  naturally,  she  had  not 
been  able  to  learn  singing;  and  that  vexed  her.  Many  a 
time  have  I  seen  in  her  eyes  the  tears  which  told  me  her 
mortification.  But  in  her  good  and  gentle  disposition  morti- 
fication did  not  long  endure ;  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  with  a 
resigned  smile  she  made  me  her  gesture,  "  By  and  by." 

Adopted  by  Father  Acquin,  and  treated  like  a  brother  by 
the  children,  I  should  probably  have  stayed  forever  at  the 
gUtdhre^  had  it  not  been  for  a  catastrophe  which  happened 
suddenly  and  once  more  changed  my  life ;  for  it  was  written 
that  I  should  never  long  remain  fortunate,  and  that  when  I 
thought  myself  the  most  assured  of  rest,  that  would  be  ex- 
actly the  time  when,  by  events  independent  of  my  own  will, 
I  should  be  flung  out  again  into  my  adventurous  life. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE   SCATTERSD   HOME. 


There  were  days  when,  finding  myself  alone  and  thought- 
ful, I  said  to  myself,  *'  You  are  too  happy,  my  lad :  this  will 
not  last." 

In  what  shape  misfortune  would  come  to  me  I  could  not 
foresee,  but  I  was  nearly  certain  that  irom  one  direction  or 
another  it  would  come.  That  often  made  me  melancholy ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  this  good  effect :  it  made  me 
very  careful  and  try  to  do  my  best  in  all  I  attempted, — con- 
jecturing that  it  would  be  by  my  own  fault  that  misfortune 
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ironld  arrive.  It  was  not  by  my  oTm  fault,  however ;  but  if 
I  had  been  mistaken  on  this  point  I  had  gaessed  only  too 
oorrectly  as  regards  the  other. 

I  have  said  that  father  cultivated  gillyflowers.  They  are 
not  very  difficult  to  rear,  and  the  gardeners  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  succeed  wonderfully  well:  witness  the  great  plants, 
covered  with  flowers  from  top  to  bottom,  which  they  carry 
into  the  markets  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  The  only 
skill  necessary  in  the  gardener  who  grows  stock  gillyflowers 
is  the  power  of  choosing  double-flowering  plants,  for  fashion 
rejects  single  flowers.  Now,  as  the  seed  sown  gives  in  nearly 
equal  proportion  single  plants  and  double  ones,  there  is  an 
important  interest  in  keeping  only  double  plants:  without 
that,  people  would  run  the  risk  of  careiiilly  tending  fifly  per 
cent,  of  plants  that  must  be  thrown  away  the  moment  they 
burst  into  flower ;  that  is  to  say,  after  a  year's  culture. 

This  choice  is  called  *^  selection,"  and  it  is  done  by  the  in- 
spection of  certain  characteristics  which  show  themselves  in 
the  leaves  and  general  appearance  of  the  plant.  Few  gar- 
deners know  how  to  practise  this  operation  of  *^  selection  ;*' 
and  it  is  even  a  secret  which  is  preserved  in  a  few  families. 
When  the  growers  want  to  make  their  selection  of  double 
plants  they  address  themselves  to  those  of  their  confraternity 
who  hold  the  secret ;  and  the  latter  go  to  town,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  doctors  or  experts,  to  give  their  advice. 

Father  was  one  of  the  most  skOful  *^  selectors"  in  Paris ; 
and  so,  at  the  time  when  this  operation  had  to  be  done,  all 
his  days  were  taken  up.     It  was  a  bad  time  for  us,  and  par- 
ticularly for  Eticnnctte ;  for  fellow-workmen  don't  pay  visits 
without  having  a  drink,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three ;  and 
when  father  had  thus  visited  two  or  three  gardeners,  he  came 
home  with  his  face  flushed,  his  speech  indistinct,  and  his 
hands  trembling.    Etiennctte  never  went  to  bed  until  he  had 
returned,  even  when  he  came  back  late,  very  late.     Then 
when  I  was'awake,  or  when  the  noise  which  he  made  awoke 
me,  I  heard  from  my  room  their  conversation. 
"  Why  aren't  you  gone  to  bed  ?**  said  father 
"  Because  I  wished  to  see  if  you  wanted  anything." 
''  So  Miss  Policeman  watches  me  1" 
"  If  I  didn't  stop  up,  whom  could  you  talk  to  ?'* 
"  You  want  to  see  if  I  walk  straight.     Well,  look :  I  bet  I 
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go  to  tbe  children's  door  without  getting  off  this  row  of 
bricks." 

A  noise  of  staggering  steps  resounded  through  the  kitchen ; 
then  there  was  silence. 

«  Lisa's  all  right?"  said  he. 

"  Yes ;  she's  sleeping.     If  you  wouldn't  make  a  noise  I" 

"  I'm  not  making  any  noise ;  I'm  walking  straight.  I  must 
really  walk  straight,  since  daughters  accuse  their  father. 
What  did  she  say,  not  seeing  me  come  back  to  supper  ?" 

"  Nothing.     She  looked  at  your  place." 

^'  Ah  I  she  looked  at  my  place  ?" 

"  Yes." 

'^  Many  times  ?     Did  she  look  many  times  ?" 

"  Often." 

"  And  what  did  she  say  ?" 

"  Her  eyes  said  that  you  were  not  there." 

"  Then  she  asked  you  why  I  wasn't  there,  and  you  told  her 
that  I  was  with  some  friends  ?" 

*^  No  ;  she  asked  me  nothing,  and  I  told  her  nothing.  She 
knew  very  well  where  you  were." 

"  She  knew  it — she  knew  that r    She's  been  asleep  for 

some  time?" 

*'  No  ;  it  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  she  fell  ajsleep. 
She  wanted  to  wait  for  you." 

"  And  you — what  did  you  want  ?" 

"  I  wanted  her  not  to  see  you  come  in." 

Then,  after  a  minute's  silence, — 

"  Tiennette,  you're  a  good  girl.  Listen :  to  morrow  Fm 
going  to  Louisot's ;  well,  I  swear  to  you — you  hear — I  swear  to 
you  to  come  back  to  supper.  I  don't  mean  you  to  wait  up 
for  me  any  more,  and  I  don't  mean  Lisa  to  go  to  sleep  any 
more  in  a  worry." 

But  promises  and  oaths  were  not  invariably  observed,  and, 
once  he  had  accepted  a  glass  of  wine,  he  did  not  come  home 
any  earlier.  In  the  house  Lisa  was  all-powerful;  out  of 
doors  she  was  forgotten. 

''Don't  you  see,"  said  he,  "you  drink  a  glass  without 
thinking  of  it,  because  you  can't  refuse  a  friend ;  you  drink 
the  next  because  you  have  drunk  the  first,  and  you  are  quite 
determined  not  to  drink  a  third ;  but  drinking  brings  thirst. 
And  then  the  wine  gets  up  into  your  head ;  you  know,  when 
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once  jon  are  set  going  jon  forget  trouble ;  jou  think  no  more 
of  your  creditors ;  everything  looks  sunny  ;  you  got  out  of 
yourself  to  take  a  walk  in  another  world, — the  world  where 
you  wanted  to  go.     And  you  drink.     There  it  is  T' 

It  must  be  said  that  this  did  not  often  happen.  Moreover, 
the  "  selection*'  season  is  not  long ;  and  when  it  was  over, 
father,  having  no  more  motive  for  going  out,  went  out  no 
more.  He  was  not  the  man  to  go  to  a  wine-shop  all  alone, 
or  to  lose  his  time  in  idleness.  The  gillyflower  season  ended, 
we  got  ready  other  plants ;  for  it  is  the  rule  that  a  gardener 
must  never  have  a  single  spot  in  his  garden  unoccupied  :  as 
soon  as  plants  are  sold,  others  must  replace  them. 

The  aim  of  a  gardener  who  works  for  the  market  is  to  bring 
in  hb  flowers  at  the  moment  when  he  has  the  chance  of  get- 
ting the  highest  price  for  them.  Now,  this  time  is  that  of 
the  great  yearly  festivals,  St.  Peter,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Louis ; 
for  the  number  of  people  called  Peter,  Mary,  Louis,  or  Louise 
is  considerable,  and  consequently  a  great  number  of  pot-plants 
or  bouquets  are  sold  on  those  days,  which  are  destined  to  ex- 
press good  wishes  to  a  relation  or  a  friend.  Everybody  has 
seen,  on  the  eve  of  those  festivals,  the  streets  of  Paris  filled 
with  flowers,  not  only  in  the  shops  and  the  markets,  but  even 
on  the  pavements,  at  the  street-comers,  on  the  door-steps, — 
everjTwhere  that  a  display  can  be  made. 

Father  Acquin,  after  his  gillyflower  season,  worked  with 
the  great  festivals  of  July  and  August  in  view, — especially 
August,  in  which  occur  St.  Mary  and  St.  Louis ;  and  for  that 
we  got  ready  thousands  of  China  asters,  fuchsias,  and  rose- 
laurels,  as  many  as  our  frames  and  houses  could  hold.  It  was 
necessary  that  all  these  plants  should  come  into  flower  on  the 
day  fixed :  not  too  soon, — ^they  would  have  been  off  their 
first  bloom  at  the  time  of  sale  ;  nor  too  late, — ^they  would  not 
have  been  yet  in  flower.  It  is  evident  that  this  requires  a 
certain  talent ;  for  one  is  not  master  of  the  sun,  nor  of  the 
weather,  which  is  always  changeable.  Father  Acquin  was  a 
master  in  this  art,  and  his  plants  came  never  either  too  soon 
or  too  late.     But  with  what  care,  what  toil  I 

At  the  time  at  which  I  have  arrived  in  my  story,  our  season 
gave  promise  of  being  excellent.  It  was  the  5th  of  August, 
and  fdl  our  plants  were  just  ready.  In  the  garden  out  of 
doors  the  China  asters  showed  their  corollas  ready  to  open, 
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and  in  the  houses  or  under  the  frames,  of  which  the  glass 
was  carefrillj  whitewashed  to  temper  the  light,  fuchsias  and 
rose-laurels  were  beginning  to  flower.  They  formed  great 
bushes  or  pyramids,  decorated  with  buds  from  top  to  bottom. 
It  was  a  splendid  show ;  and  from  time  to  time  I  saw  father 
rubbing  his  hands  with  glee. 

*'  The  season  will  be  good,"  said  he  to  his  sons ;  and,  laugh* 
ing  out  loud,  he  counted  up  what  the  sale  of  all  these  flowers 
would  bring. 

We  had  worked  hard  to  that  end,  and  without  taking  an 
hour's  holiday,  even  on  Sunday.  However,  all  being  right 
and  in  order,  it  was  decided  that  for  our  reward  we  should  all 
go  and  dine  on  this  Sunday,  August  the  5th,  at  Arcueil,  at 
the  house  of  one  of  father's  friends, — a  gardener  like  himself. 
Capi  was  to  join  the  party.  We  were  to  work  up  till  three 
or  four  o'clock ;  then,  when  all  was  finished,  the  door  should 
be  locked,  and  we  should  set  out  gayly.  We  should  get  to 
Arcueil  about  five  or  six  o'clock  ;  then,  afrer  dinner,  we  should 
come  back  directly,  so  as  not  to  go  to  bed  too  late,  and  get  up 
to  work  on  Monday  early,  fresh  and  willing. 

What  joy  I  All  was  done  as  had  been  arranged,  and  a  few 
minutes  before  four  o'clock  father  turned  the  key  in  the  lock 
of  the  front  door. 

"  Be  oflF,  everybody  I"  said  he,  gayly.     "  Forward,  Capi  I" 

And,  taking  Lisa  by  the  hand,  I  began  to  run  with  her, 
accompanied  by  the  glad  barkings  of  Capi,  who  danced  about 
us.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  we  were  going  away  for  a  long 
time  upon  the  highways,  which  would  have  pleased  him  better 
than  stopping  in  the  house,  where  he  got  weary ;  for  it  was 
not  always  possible  for  me  to  pay  attention  to  him,  which  was 
what  he  liked  above  all  things. 

We  were  all  in  Sunday  attire,  and  superb  in  our  best 
clothes  for  going  out  to  dinner.  There  were  some  people  who 
turned  round  to  see  us  go  by.  I  do  not  know  what  I  was 
like  myself;  but  Lisa,  with  her  straw  hat,  her  blue  dress,  and 
her  gray  linen  boots,  was  really  the  prettiest  and  the  liveliest 
little  girl  that  you  could  see.  She  was  grace  combined  with 
vivacity:  her  eyes,  her  quivering  nostrils,  her  shoulders, 
her  arms,  her  hands, — all  about  her  spoke  and  expressed  her 
gladness. 

The  time  passed  so  quickly  that  I  was  not  a^are  of  it. 
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All  that  I  know  is,  that  as  we  were  getting  towajrcb  the  end 
of  dinner  one  of  ns  remarked  that  the  sky  was  filling  with 
black  clouds  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun ;  and  as  our 
table  was  set  out  of  doors  under  a  big  elder-tree,  it  was  easy 
for  us  to  see  that  a  storm  was  coming  up. 

**  Children,  we  must  hasten  back  to  the  gktcCbre,^^ 

At  this  speech  there  was  a  general  exclamation, — 

"  Already  r 

Lisa  said  nothing,  but  she  made  gestures  of  protestation. 

"  K  the  wind  rises,"  said  father,  ^^  it  may  smash  the  panes ! 
80  let  us  be  off." 

It  was  no  use^replying ;  we  all  knew  that  the  glazed  frames 
are  a  gardener's  wealth,  and  if  the  wind  breaks  the  glass  it  is 
ruin  to  them. 

"  Tm  going  ahead,"  said  father; ''  come  with  me,  Benjamin, 
and  you  too,  Alexis ;  we  will  hurry.  Bemi  will  come  behind 
with  Etiennette  and  Lisa."  And,  without  saying  more,  they 
set  off  with  rapid  strides,  while  we  followed  them  more  slowly, 
Etiennette  and  I,  regulating  our  walk  by  Lisa's. 

We  no  longer  laughed  or  ran ;  we  frisked  about  no  more. 
The  sky  grew  blacker  and  blacker,  and  the  storm  came  up 
swiftly,  preceded  by  clouds  of  dust  which  the  wind  that  had 
risen  brought  along  in  great  gusts.  When  we  were  caught 
in  one  of  them,  we  had  to  stop,  turn  our  backs  to  the  wind, 
and  cover  our  eyes  with  both  hands,  for  we  were  blinded ; 
and  if  we  drew  breath,  we.  felt  in  our  mouths  a  taste  of  flint 
grit. 

Thunder  rumbled  in  the  distance,  and  its  growlings  drew 
rapidly  nearer,  mingled  with  crashing  peals. 

Etiennette  and  I  had  taken  Lisa  by  the  hand,  and  we  drew 
her  after  us ;  but  she  had  difficulty  in  keeping  up,  and  we 
did  not  walk  so  quickly  as  we  could  have  wished.  Should 
we  reach  home  before  the  storm  ?  Father,  Benjamin,  and 
Alexis,  would  they  get  there  ?  For  them  the  question  had 
quite  a  different  importance ;  for  us  it  was  simply  a  matter 
of  getting  wet ;  for  them  it  meant  the  securing  the  frames 
from  destruction ;  that  is  to  say,  closing  theih  that  the  wind 
might  not  get  underneath  them  and  turn  them  upside  down 
in  confusion. 

The  rolling  of  the  thunder  became  more  and  more  inces- 
sant, and  the  clouds  had  grown  so  thick  that  it  was  almost 
o  18* 
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dark  ;  when  the  wind  tore  them  open  we  saw,  here  and  there, 
coppery  depths  in  their  black,  whirling  massee.  £yidently 
these  clouds  were  on  the  point  of  bursting  every  moment. 

Strange  to  say,  in  the  midst  of  the  rumbling  of  the  thunder 
we  heard  a  formidable  noise  which  reached  us,  and  which  was 
inexplicable :  it  was  like  a  regiment  of  cavalry  hurrying  in 
flight  from  the  storm.  But  that  was  absurd :  what  could 
cavalry  be  doing  here  ? 

Suddenly  hail  began  to  fall;  at  first  a  few  hailstones, 
which  struck  us  in  the  face ;  then,  almost  instantly  after,  a 
regular  avalanche.  We  had  to  rush  under  a  big  gateway. 
And  then  we  saw  come  down  a  shower  of  hail,  the  most 
terrible  that  could  be  imagined.  In  a  moment  the  street  was 
covered  with  a  white  layer  as  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  the 
hailstones  were  as  big  as  pigeons'  eggSj  ^^^  ^^  falling  they 
made  a  deafening  noise,  through  the  midst  of  which  broke 
every  now  and  then  the  sound  of  smashed  glass.  With  the 
hailstones  which  slipped  off  the  roofs  into  the  street,  fell  all 
sorts  of  things, — fragments  of  tile  and  plaster,  broken  slates 
above  all, — slat<cs  which  made  black  heaps  in  the  midst  of  the 
whiteness  of  the  hail. 

"  Alas  1  the  glass  panes  !'*  cried  Etiennette. 

It  was  also  the  thought  which  had  entered  my  mind. 

'^  Perhaps  father  may  have  got  home  in  time." 

"  Even  if  they  did  arrive  before  the  hail,  they  will  never 
have  had  time  to  cover  all  the  panes  with  matting :  every- 
thing will  be  destroyed." 

^^  They  say  that  hail  only  falls  in  places." 

'*  We  are  too  near  home  for  it  to  have  spared  us :  if  it  falls 
upon  the  garden  like  this,  poor  father  will  be  ruined.  Oh, 
heaven !  he  counted  so  much  upon  the  sale,  and  he  wanted 
this  money  so  badly." 

Without  well  knowing  the  price  of  things,  I  had  often 
heard  say  that  glass  panes  cost  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred 
francs  the  hundred ;  and  I  understood  instantly  what  a  dis- 
aster this  might  be  for  us,  if  the  hail  had  broken  our  five  or 
six  hundred  panes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greenhouses  and 
plants. 

I  should  have  liked  to  question  Etiennette,  but  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  we  could  hear  each  other,  so  deafening  was  the 
noise  made  by  the  hail ;  and  then,  to  tell  the  truth,  Etien- 
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nette  did  not  seem  disposed  to  talk,  sbe  looked  at  tlie  faUing 
hail  with  a  despairing  face,  such  as  must  be  that  of  people 
who  see  their  house  burnt  down. 

This  terrible  shower  did  not  last  long — five  or  six  minutes 
perhaps, — and  it  stopped  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun ;  the 
doud  drifted  away  over  Paris,  and  we  were  able  to  come 
from  under  our  doorway.  In  the  streets  the  hard  round 
hailstones  rolled  about  like  the  shingle  of  a  beach,  and  there 
was  such  a  depth  of  them  that  one's  feet  sank  therein  up  to 
the  ankle. 

Lisa  not  being  able  to  walk  upon  this  frozen  hail  with  her 
linen  boots,  I  took  her  upon  my  back ;  her  face,  so  gay  on 
setting  out,  was  now  piteous  to  see,  the  tears  streaming  from 
her  eyes. 

We  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  house,  of  which  the 
front  door  stood  open.  We  went  quickly  into  the  garden. 
What  a  sight  met  our  eyes!  Everything  was  broken, 
smashed :  panes,  flowers,  pieces  of  glass,  hailstones,  made  up 
a  picture  of  confusion,  a  shapeless  mass.  Of  this  garden,  so 
beautiful,  so  rich,  that  morning,  nothing  was  left  but  this 
miserable  wreck. 

Where  was  father  ?  We  sought  him,  seeing  him  nowhere : 
and  so  we  came  to  the  large  greenhouse,  of  which  not  one  pane 
remained  intact.  He  was  sitting  down,  or,  to  speak  more 
truly,  sunk  in  a  heap,  upon  a  stool  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin 
which  covered  the  ground,  Alexis  and  Benjamin  motionless 
beside  him. 

''  Oh,  my  poor  children !"  cried  he,  lifting  his  head  at  our 
approach,  which  had  been  made  known  to  him  by  the  sound 
of  our  steps  crushing  the  glass.     "  Oh,  my  poor  children  1" 

And,  tdcing  Lisa  in  his  arms,  he  began  to  weep,  without 
adding  a  word. 

What  could  he  have  said  ?  It  was  a  disaster ;  but,  great 
as  it  was  to  the  eye,  it  was  still  more  terrible  in  its  conse- 
quences. 

Soon  I  learned  from  EUennette  and  the  boys  how  much 
their  father's  despair  was  justified.  Ten  years  ago  father 
had  bought  this  garden,  and  built  this  house  himself.  The 
person  who  had  sold  him  the  ground  had  also  lent  him  the 
money  to  buy  the  necessary  materials  for  his  trade  as  a  florist 
The  whole  was  payable  in  fifteen  years  by  annual  instalments. 
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Until  now,  father  had  been  able  to  pay  these  instalments  reg- 
ularly, bj  means  of  hard  work  and  priyations.  These  regu- 
lar payments  were  all  the  more  indispensable  that  his  creditor 
only  awaited  an  opportunity — that  is  to  say,  a  delay — to  take 
back  again  ground,  house,  materials ;  keeping,  it  is  under* 
stood,  the  ten  instalments  which  he  had  already  received. 
That  was  precisely  the  speculation ;  and  it  was  because  he 
hoped  firmly  that  in  fifteen  years  the  day  might  come  when 
father  could  not  pay  him,  that  he  had  risked  this  speculation 
without  danger  for  himself,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  full 
of  it  for  his  debtor. 

This  day  had  come  at  last, — ^thanks  to  the  hail.  Now  what 
was  going  to  happen  ?  We  did  not  remain  long  in  uncer- 
tainty ;  and  on  the  morrow  of  the  day  when  father  should 
have  paid  his  annual  instalment  with  the  product  of  the  sale 
of  our  plants,  we  saw  come  into  the  house  a  gentleman  in 
black,  who  had  not  too  courteous  a  bearing,  and  who  handed 
to  us  a  stamped  paper  on  which  he  wrote  some  words  in  a 
blank  line.  It  was  a  bailiff.  And  from  that  day  his  visits 
were  constant,  so  that  at  last  he  knew  our  names. 

"  Good-day,  Remi,"  said  he ;  "  good-day,  Alexis.  Are  you 
quite  well.  Miss  Etiennette  ?" 

And  he  gave  us  his  stamped  paper,  smiling  as  if  we  were 
firiends. 

"  Gk>od-by  until  I  see  you  again,  children." 

"  Bad  luck  to  you  1" 

No  longer  father  stayed  in  the  house :  he  ran  about  the 
town.  Where  did  he  go?  I  know  not;  for  he  who  was 
once  on  a  time  so  communicative  said  no  longer  a  word.  He 
went  to  the  courts  to  consult  lawyers  about  his  affairs,  no 
doubt.  And  at  this  idea  I  felt  alarmed.  Yitalis  also  had 
appeared  in  the  courts,  and  I  knew  what  had  been  the  result. 
As  regards  father,  the  result  was  much  longer  to  wait  for ; 
and  a  portion  of  the  winter  thus  passed  away.  As  we  had 
not  been  able,  naturally,  to  repair  our  houses  and  reglaie  our 
frames,  we  cultivated  the  garden  in  vegetables  and  flowers 
which  required  no  shelter.  These  would  not  bring  in  a  large 
profit ;  but  it  would  be  something,  and  it  was  employment, 

One  evening  father  came  in  more  broken-down  even  than 
usual. 

"  Children,"  said  he,  "  it  has  come  to  an  end." 
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I  was  intendiDg  to  go  out,  for  I  understood  that  sometliing 
serious  was  going  to  happen,  and,  as  he  spoke  to  his  children, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  ought  not  to  listen.  But  by  a  gesture 
he  retained  me. 

"  Are  you  not  one  of  the  family  ?''  said  he ;  "  and,  though 
vou  are  very  young  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  you 
have  been  already  sufficiently  tried  by  misfortune  to  know 
what  it  means.     Children,  I  am  going  to  leave  you." 

There  was  an  exclamation,  a  cry  of  distress.  Lisa  sprang 
weeping  into  his  arms  and  kissed  him. 

"  Oh,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  should  not  of  my  own  will 
desert  good  children  like  you, — a  dear  little  thing  like 
lisar 

And  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

"  But  I  have  been  condemned  to  pay.  And,  as  I  have 
not  the  money,  they  are  going  to  sell  ofiP  everything  here ; 
then,  since  that  will  not  be  enough,  they  are  going  to  put  me 
in  prison,  where  I  shall  stop  for  five  years :  not  being  able 
to  pay  with  my  money,  I  must  pay  with  my  body, — ^with  my 
liberty." 

We  all  began  to  cry. 

"  Tes,  it  is  very  sad,"  said  he ;  "  but  it  is  no  use  strug- 
gling against  the  law :  it  is  the  law.  It  seems  that  formerly 
it  was  harder  still, — my  lawyer  told  me  so, — ^and  that  when  a 
debtor  could  not  pay  his  creditors  the  latter  had  the  right  of 
chopping  him  into  pieces  and  dividing  him  among  themselves 
in  as  many  bits  as  they  chose.  Me  they  simply  put  in  prison, 
and  I  shall  go  there,  no  doubt,  in  a  few  days.  I  shall  re- 
main there  for  five  years.  What  will  become  of  you  during 
that  time?    That  is  the  terrible  thing  I" 

There  was  silence.  I  do  not  know  what  it  might  be  for 
the  other  children,  but  for  me  it  was  frightful. 

'^  Ton  can  fancy  that  I  have  thought  about  that ;  and  this 
is  what  I  have  decided  upon,  so  as  not  to  leave  you  alone  and 
deserted  afler  I  am  arrested." 

A  ray  of  hope  came  back  to  me. 

"  Remi  will  write  to  my  sister,  Catharine  Suriot,  at  Dreuzy 
in  the  Ni^vre :  he  will  explain  to  her  the  circumstances,  and 
beg  her  to  come  here.     With  Catharine,  who  does  not  easily 
lose  her  common-sense,  and  who  understands  business,  we 
can  decide  for  the  best." 
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It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  written  a  letter ;  it  was  a 
painftil,  a  cruel  begin ning.  Although  fathers  words  were 
vague,  they  contained,  however,  a  hope ;  and,  in  the  position 
in  which  we  were  placed,  it  was  something  to  hope.  What, 
we  did  not  see ;  but  we  hoped.  Catharine  was  to  come, 
and  she  was  a  woman  who  understood  business;  that  was 
enough  for  simple  and  ignorant  children  like  ourselves.  For 
those  who  understand  business,  there  are  no  longer  any  diffi- 
culties in  this  world. 

However,  she  did  not  come  as  soon  as  we  had  expected ; 
and  the  bailiffs — that  is  to  say,  the  men  who  arrest  debtors — 
arrived  before  her.  Father  was  just  going  out  to  visit  one 
of  his  iriends,  when,  stepping  into  the  street,  he  found  them 
facing  him.  I  was  with  him,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  sur- 
rounded. But  father  would  not  run  away.  He  turned  pale, 
as  if  he  was  going  to  faint,  and  asked  the  bailifis  in  a  weak 
voice  to  let  him  kiss  the  children. 

"  You  mustn't  give  way,  my  good  fellow,"  said  one  of  them : 
^*  the  debtors'  prison  is  not  so  dreadful  as  that,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  good  fellows  in  it." 

We  re-entered  the  house,  surrounded  by  the  bailifis.  I 
went  to  look  for  the  boys  in  the  garden.  When  we  came 
back,  father  was  holding  Lisa  in  his  arms,  who  was  weeping 
bitterly.  Then  one  of  the  men  whispered  in  his  ear,  but  I 
did  not  hear  what  he  said  to  him. 

"  Yes,"  answered  father,  "  you  are  right :  it  must  be." 
And,  rising  quickly,  he  put  Lisa  on  the  ground ;  but  she 
clung  to  him,  and  would  not  let  go  his  hand.  Then  he  kissed 
Etiennette,  Alexis,  and  Benjamin. 

I  kept  myself  in  a  comer,  my  eyes  blinded  with  tears.  He 
called  me : 

*'  And  you,  Remi,  are  you  not  coming  to  kiss  me  ?  are  yen 
not  my  child  ?" 

We  were  distracted. 

"  Stop  there  I"  said  father,  in  a  commanding  tone ;  '*  I  order 
you."  And,  putting  Lisa's  hand  into  Etiennette's,  he  went 
out  rapidly. 

I  wanted  to  follow  him,  and  went  towards  the  door,  but 
Etiennette  made  me  a  sign  to  stop.  Where  should  I  have 
gone  ?  What  could  I  have  done  ?  We  stood  overwhelmed 
in  the  middle  of  our  kitchen ;  we  were  all  crying,  and  not 
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one  of  OS  coald  find  a  word  to  say.  What  could  we  say  ? 
We  Tery  well  knew  that  this  arrest  must  take  place  some  day 
or  other ;  bat  we  had  thought  that  Catharine  would  be  there, 
and  Catharine  was  a  protection. 

But  Catharine  was  not  there.  She  came,  howeyer,  about 
an  hour  after  father's  departure ;  and  she  found  us  all  in  the 
kitchen,  without  our  having  exchanged  a  word.  She  who 
until  now  had  sustained  us  was,  in  her  turn,  crushed.  Etien- 
nette,  so  strong,  so  valiant  to  struggle,  was  now  as  weak  as 
ourselves.  She  no  longer  encouraged  us ;  without  will,  with- 
out guidance,  utterly  broken  down,  she  only  stifled  her  feel- 
ings to  try  and  console  Lisa.  The  pilot  had  fallen  into  the 
sea,  and  we  children,  henceforth  with  no  one  at  the  helm, 
with  no  light  to  direct  us,  with  nothing  to  conduct  us  into 
harbor,  without  even  knowing  whether  there  was  a  harbor 
for  us,  were  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  of  life,  tossed  about 
at  the  will  of  the  wind,  incapable  of  a  movement  or  of  an 
idea,  terror  in  our  minds,  despair  in  our  hearts. 

She  was  a  managing  woman,  was  Aunt  Catharine, — a 
woman  of  energy  and  will.  She  had  been  a  nurse  in  Paris 
for  ten  years,  at  five  different  periods ;  she  knew  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  world,  and,  as  she  said  herself,  knew  how  to 
turn  herself  round.  It  was  a  comfort  for  us  to  hear  her  com- 
mand us,  and  to  obey  her.  We  had  found  again  a  track ;  we 
were  set  on  our  legs  once  more. 

For  a  peasant  woman  possessed  neither  of  education  nor 
of  wealth,  the  responsibility  which  fell  on  her  hands  was  a 
heavy  one,  and  one  well  calculated  to  make  the  bravest  un- 
easy,— a  family  of  orphans,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  not  six- 
teen and  the  youngest  was  dumb.  What  was  to  be  done 
with  these  children  ?  How  could  she  keep  them,  when  she 
was  troubled  to  get  a  living  for  herself? 

The  father  of  one  of  her  foster-children  was  a  lawyer. 
She  went  to  consult  him,  and  it  was  with  him,  in  accordance 
with  his  counsels  and  advice,  that  our  fate  was  decided. 
Then  afterwards  she  went  to  have  a  consultation  with  father 
in  prison ;  and  a  week  after  her  arrival  in  Paris,  without 
Uavlng  once  spoken  to  us  of  her  doings  or  her  intentions, 
ahe  informed  us  of  the  decision  that  they  had  come  to. 

As  we  were  too  young  to  go  on  working  by  ourselves,  each 
one  of  the  children  was  to  go  away  to  the  houses  of  the  uncles 
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and  aunts  who  were  willing  to  take  them :  Lisa  to  Aunt  Cath- 
arine, in  the  Morvan ;  Alexis  to  an  uncle  who  was  a  miner  at 
y arses,  in  the  C^vennes;  Benjamin  to  another  unde  who 
was  a  gardener  at  Saint-Quentin ;  and  Etiennette  to  another 
aunt,  who  had  married  in  Charente,  and  lived  on  the  sea- 
coast,  at  Esnandes. 

I  listened  to  these  arrangements,  waiting  for  my  turn  to 
come.  But  as  Aunt  Catharine  had  ceased  speaking,  I  came 
forward : 

«  And  I?"  said  L 

'*  You  ! — ^but  you  are  not  one  of  the  family." 

"  I  will  work  for  you." 

'*  You  are  not  one  of  the  family." 

"  Ask  Alexis,  Benjamin,  if  I  am  not  good  at  working." 

"  And  at  eating  too,  are  you  not?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  belongs  to  the  family,"  said  they  all. 

Lisa  came  forward  and  clasped  her  hands  in  front  of  her 
aunt,  with  a  gesture  which  said  more  than  any  words. 

'*  My  poor  little  thing,**  said  Aunt  Catharine,  ^^  I  under- 
stand you  very  well.  You  want  him  to  come  with  you ;  but, 
see  you,  in  this  life  people  can't  do  what  they  want.  You 
are  my  niece ;  and  when  we  reach  home,  if  my  husband  says 
a  cross  word  or  makes  a  grimace  in  settling  himself  at  table, 
I  shall  only  have  one  reply  to  make :  '  She  is  one  of  the 
family :  who  should  take  pity  on  her  if  we  do  not  ?*  And 
the  same  applies  to  your  uncles  at  Saint-Quentin  and  at 
Varses,  and  to  your  aunt  at  Esnandes.  People  accept  their 
relations;  they  don't  welcome  strangers.  Bread  is  scanty 
enough  for  the  family  alone ;  there  is  not  any  for  outsiders." 

I  felt  very  well  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  nothing 
to  add.  What  she  said  was  only  too  true :  "  I  did  not  belong 
to  the  family."  I  had  nothing  to  claim ;  to  ask  was  begging. 
And,  yet,  could  I  have  loved  them  better  if  I  had  been  one 
of  their  family?  Alexis,  Benjamin,  were  they  not  my 
brothers  ?  Etiennette,  Lisa,  were  they  not  my  sisters  ?  Did 
I  not  love  them  enough?  And  did  not  lisa  love  me  as 
much  as  she  loved  Benjamin  and  Alexis  ? 

Aunt  Catharine  never  delayed  the  execution  of  her  plans. 
She  warned  us  that  our  separation  would  take  place  the  next 
day,  and  thereupon  sent  us  to  bed.  Hardly  were  we  in  our 
room  when  everybody  surrounded  me,  and  Lisa  threw  her- 
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self  npon  me  weeping.  Then  I  understood  that,  in  spite  of 
the  grief  of  parting,  it  was  of  me  that  they  were  thinking,  it 
was  I  whom  they  compassionated,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  really 
I  their  brother.  Then  an  idea  seized  my  troubled  mind ;  or 
I  more  justly — for  one  must  mention  the  good  as  well  as  the 
bad — an  inspiration  sprang  from  my  heart  into  my  mind. 

*^  Listen,"  said  I  to  them ;  '^  I  see  very  well  that  if  your 
j  relations  will  not  acknowledge  me  one  of  the  family,  you 
I        do." 

'  "Yes,"  said  they,  all  three;  "you  will  always  be  our 

brother." 

Lisa,  who  could  not  speak,  ratified  these  words  by  press- 
ing my  hand  and  looking  at  me  so  earnestly  that  the  tears 
rose  to  my  eyes. 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  shall  be,  and  I  will  prove  it  to  you." 

"  How  will  you  get  a  situation  ?"  said  Benjamin. 

"  There's  a  situation  at  Perunuit's.  Would  you  like  me 
to  go  and  ask  for  it  to-morrow  morning  for  you  ?"  said  Etien- 
nette. 

"I  don't  mean  to  take  a  situation.  Taking  a  situation 
would  keep  me  in  Paris ;  I  should  not  see  you  again.  I  am 
going  to  put  on  my  sheepskin,  take  down  my  harp  from  the 
nail  where  father  put  it,  and  I  shall  go  from  Sain t-Quen tin 
to  Yarses,  from  Yarses  to  Esnandcs,  from  Esnandes  to 
Dreuzy.  I  shall  see  you  all,  one  after  the  other ;  and  thus, 
through  me,  you  will  be  always  together.  I  haye  not  for- 
gotten my  songs  and  my  dance-tunes:  I  shall  earn  my 
living." 

From  the  satisfaction  which  appeared  on  all  their  faces,  I 
saw  that  my  idea  realized  their  own  inspirations ;  and  in  my 
trouble  I  felt  quite  happy. 

For  a  long  while  we  talked  of  our  project,  of  our  parting, 
of  our  meeting  again,  of  the  past,  and  of  the  future.  Then 
Etiennettc  insisted  that  each  one  should  go  to  bed ;  but  no 
one  slept  well  that  night,  and  I,  perhaps,  even  less  so  than 
the  others. 

The  next  morning,  about  daybreak,  Lisa  took  me  into  the 
garden,  and  I  understood  that  she  had  something  to  say  to 
me. 

"  You  want  to  speak  to  me  ?" 

She  made  an  affirmative  sign. 
X  19 
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"  You  are  grieyed  at  our  parting.  You  liaye  no  need  to 
tell  me  ;  I  see  it  in  your  eyes,  and  I  feel  it  in  my  heart" 

She  made  a  sign  that  it  was  not  relative  to  that 

"  In  a  fortnight  I  shall  be  at  Dreuzy." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  You  don't  want  me  to  come  to  Dreuzy  ?" 

Our  mutual  understanding  was  generally  attained  by  ques- 
tions that  I  put,  she  replying  by  a  negative  or  affirmative  sign. 

She  told  me  that  she  did  wish  me  to  come  to  Dreuzy ;  but, 
stretching  out  her  hand  in  three  different  directions,  she  made 
me  understand  that  before  that  I  must  go  and  see  her  two 
brothers  and  her  sister. 

"  You  wish  me  first  to  go  to  Varses,  Esnandes,  and  Saint- 
Quentin  ?" 

She  smiled,  happy  to  be  understood. 

"  Why  ?     I  would  rather  see  you  the  first." 

Then,  by  her  hands,  her  lips,  above  all  by  her  speaking 
eyes,  she  made  me  understand  why  she  asked  this  of  me.  I 
will  translate  to  you  what  she  explained  to  me : 

"  For  me  to  have  tidings  of  Etiennette,  Alexis,  and  Ben- 
jamin, it  is  necessary  for  you  to  begin  by  visiting  them. 
You  will  come  then  to  Dreuzy,  and  you  will  tell  me  what  you 
have  seen,  what  they  said  to  you." 

Dear  Lisa  I 

They  were  to  start  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
Aunt  Catharine  had  ordered  a  large  cab  to  drive  them  all, 
first  to  the  prison  to  embrace  their  father,  then  afterwards 
each  with  their  luggage  to  the  railway  by  which  they  were  to 
depart. 

At  seven  o'clock  Etiennette  in  her  turn  took  me  into  the 
garden. 

"  We  are  going  to  part,"  said  she :  "  I  want  to  leave  you  a 
souvenir.  Take  this  :  it  is  a  housewife ;  you  will  find  there 
inside  some  thread,  needles,  and  also  my  scissors  that  my 
godfather  gave  me.  On  your  way  you  will  require  all  that, 
for  I  shall  not  be  at  hand  to  put  on  a  patch  or  sew  on  a 
button  for  you.     In  using  my  scissors  you  will  think  of  us." 

Whilst  Etiennette  was  talking  to  me,  Alexis  was  loitering 
round  us.  When  she  had  gone  into  the  house  again,  and  I 
was  standing,  much  agitated,  in  the  garden,  he  came  near  to 
me. 
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"  I  have  two  five-franc  pieces,"  said  he.  "  If  you  will 
accept  one  of  them  it  will  please  me." 

Of  us  five,  Alexis  was  the  only  one  who  had  a  love  of 
money,  and  we  were  always  making  fun  of  his  avarice :  he 
picked  up  halfpenny  hy  halfpenny,  and  took  a  real  happiness 
in  having  new  half-franc  and  franc  pieces,  which  he  counted 
unceasingly  in  his  hand,  making  them  glitter  in  the  sunshine, 
and  listening  to  their  chink. 

His  offer  touched  my  heart.  I  wanted  to  refuae,  but  he 
insisted,  and  slipped  into  my  hand  a  bright,  beautiful  coin. 
By  that  I  felt  that  his  friendship  for  me  must  be  very  strong, 
since  it  gained  a  victory  over  his  love  for  his  small  treasure. 
Benjamin  did  not  forget  me  either,  and  he  wished  also  to 
make  me  a  present ;  he  gave  me  his  knife,  and  in  exchange 
he  demanded  a  halfpenny  from  me,  because  ^^  knives  cut  love." 

Time  flew  quickly :  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  only 
five  minutes,  and  we  were  going  to  be  parted.  Would  Lisa 
not  think  of  me  ?  At  the  moment  when  the  rattling  of  the 
cab  was  heard  she  came  out  of  Aunt  Catharine's  room,  and 
made  me  a  sign  to  follow  her  into  the  garden. 

^'  Lisa  I"  called  out  Aunt  Catharine. 

But  Lisa,  without  answering,  proceeded  on  her  way  with 
hastened  steps. 

Everything  in  the  gardens  of  florists  and  market-gardeners 
is  sacrificed  to  utility,  and  no  room  is  given  to  plants  of  fancy 
or  beauty.  However,  there  was  a  large  Bengal  rose-tree  in 
our  garden,  which  had  not  been  pulled  up  because  it  was  in  a 
retired  comer. 

Lisa  went  towards  this  rose-tree,  from  which  she  cut  off  a 
spray  which  bore  two  little  buds  just  ready  to  open ;  then 
turning  to  me  she  cut  it  in  two,  and  gave  me  one  of  them. 

Ah  I  how  worthless  is  the  language  of  the  lips  compared 
with  that  of  the  eyes  I  how  cold  and  empty  are  words  com- 
pared to  looks  I 

"  Lisa  I  Lisa  !"  cried  her  aunt. 

Already  the  luggage  was  upon  the  cab.  I  took  my  harp 
and  I  called  Capi,  who,  at  the  sight  of  the  instrument  and  my 
old  costume,  which  had  nothing  alarming  for  him,  jumped  for 
joy,  guessing,  no  doubt,  that  we  were  going  to  travel  again, 
and  diat  he  could  spring  and  run  about  freely,  which  to  him 
was  more  amusing  than  being  shut  up. 
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The  moment  of  farewell  was  past.  Aunt  Catharine  short- 
ened it ;  she  made  Etiennette,  Alexis,  and  Benjamin  get  in, 
and  told  me  to  give  her  Lisa  upon  her  knee.  Then,  as  I 
stood  damfonnded,  she  gently  pushed  me  back  and  shut  the 
door. 

"  Start  I"  said  she. 

And  the  cab  set  off. 

Through  mj  tears  I  saw  Lisa's  head  lean  out  from  the  low- 
ered window,  and  her  hand  send  me  a  kiss.  Then  the  cab 
swiilly  turned  the  comer  of  the  street,  and  I  saw  no  more ; 
only  a  cloud  of  dust.     All  was  over. 

Leaning  against  my  harp,  Capi  at  my  feet,  I  stood  for  some 
time  mechanically  gazing  at  the  dust  which  softly  fell  back 
again  on  to  the  road. 

A  neighbor  had  been  charged  to  lock  up  the  house  and 
keep  the  keys  of  it  for  the  owner.  He  roused  me  out  of  my 
stupor,  and  recalled  me  to  reality. 

"  Are  you  going  to  stop  there  ?'*  said  he  to  me. 

"  No,  I  am  going  away." 

"  Where  are  you  going?" 

"  Straight  before  me." 

No  doubt  he  felt  moved  with  pity  for  me,  for,  holding  out 
his  hand, — 

"  If  you  like  to  stop,"  ho  said,  "  I  will  keep  you,  without 
wages,  because  you  are  not  strong  enough  now ;  later  on  I 
don't  answer  for." 

I  thanked  him. 

"  As  you  please.  What  I  said  was  for  your  good.  A  safe 
journey  to  you." 

And  he  went  away. 

The  cab  was  gone,  the  house  was  shut  up. 

I  slipped  the  strap  of  my  harp  over  my  shoulder :  this 
moyement,  which  I  had  so  oflen  made  in  bygone  times,  ex- 
cited Capias  attention ;  he  got  up,  fixing  upon  my  face  his 
brilliant  eyes. 

"  Gome  along,  Capi  I" 

He  had  understood ;  he  sprang  ahead  of  me,  barking. 

I  turned  my  eyes  away  from  this  house,  where  I  had  lived 
for  two  years,  where  I  had  thought  to  live  always,  and  I 
looked  before  me.  The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  the 
sky  clear,  the  weather  warm :  it  resembled  in  no  way  that 
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icy  night  when  I  had  fallen  from  weariness  and  ezhanstion  at 
the  foot  of  this  wall. 

These  two  years,  then,  had  only  been  a  halfc ;  I  was  obliged 
to  take  up  my  march  again.  But  this  halt  had  been  bene- 
ficial. It  had  given  me  strength.  But  what  was  worth  still 
more  than  the  strenfi;th  whicn  I  felt  in  my  limbs  was  the 
friendship  which  I  felt  in  my  heart. 

I  was  no  longer  alone  in  the  world.  I  had  my  aim  in  life, 
to  be  usefid,  and  to  please  those  whom  I  loved  and  who  loved 
me.     A  new  existence  opened  out  before  me. 

Forward  1 
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PART  11. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ONWABD. 

Onward  !  The  way  lay  open  before  me,  and  I  might  turn 
my  steps  to  the  north  or  south,  to  the  east  or  west,  as  incli- 
nation took  me.  Although  no  more  than  a  child,  I  was  my 
own  master.  Alas  1  therein  lay  the  sadness  of  my  position. 
There  are  many  children — are  there  not? — who  whisper  to 
themselves,  ^*  Ah  1  if  I  could  but  do  as  I  like !  K  I  were 
free,  if  I  were  my  own  master !''  and  who  long  impatiently 
for  the  happy  day  when  they  will  have  this  liberty, — to  act 
foolishly. 

As  for  me,  I  said  to  mysel*'.  *  Ah !  had  I  but  some  one  to 
counsel  me,  to  direct  me  1"  And  the  reason  of  this  was  that 
1[)etween  such  children  and  me  there  was  a  difference,  a  terri- 
ble difference. 

If  these  children  do  foolish  things,  they  have  some  one  at 
their  back  to  stretch  out  a  hand  to  them  when  they  are  about 
to  fall,  or  to  lift  them  up  again  when  they  are  down ;  whilst 
I — I  had  no  one.  If  I  fell  I*  must  sink  utterly,  and,  once 
down,  rise  again  unaided,  if  indeed  I  were  not  too  much  in- 
jured. And  I  had  had  enough  experience  to  understand  that 
I  could  very  easily  injure  myself,  which  frightened  me  a  little, 
I  must  confess. 

My  youth  notwithstanding,  I  had  been  too  severely  tried 

by  misfortune  not  to  be  more  circumspect  and  prudent  than 

children  of  my  age  usually  are ;  but  it  was  an  advantage  for 

which  I  had  paid  dearly.     Therefore,  before  starting  upon 

the  wide  road  before  me,  I  determined  to  go  and  see  him  who 

during  the  last  few  years  had  been  a  father  to  me.     If  Aunt 

Catharine  had  not  brought  me  with  the  children  to  bid  him 
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farewell,  I  could,  indeed  I  ought,  to  go  alone  to  take  my  leave 
of  him. 

Without  ever  having  been  within  the  debtors'  prison,  I  had 
heard  it  spoken  about  often  enough  lately  to  feel  certain  of 
finding  it.  I  oould  follow  the  road  to  the  Madeleine,  which 
I  knew  very  well,  and  after  that  I  could  ask  my  way.  Since 
Aunt  Catharine  and  the  children  had  been  able  to  see  their 
father,  no  doubt  I  also  would  be  permitted  to  do  the  same. 
For  I  also  was,  or  rather  had  been,  his  child ;  he  had  loved  me ! 

I  did  not  dare  to  walk  across  Paris  with  Capi  at  my  heels. 
What  could  I  have  said  to  the  police  if  they  had  questioned 
me  ?  Of  all  the  terrors  with  which  experience  had  inspired 
me,  that  of  the  police  was  the  greatest :  I  had  not  forgotten 
Toulouse.  I  put  a  cord  round  Capi's  neck,  which  appeared 
greatly  to  wound  his  feelings  as  a  learned  and  well-bred  dog ; 
then,  holding  him  in  leash,  we  set  off  together  for  the  Clichy 
prison. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  world  the  sight  of  which 
inclines  us  to  moumiul  reflection ;  but  of  them  all  I  know 
nothing  uglier  and  more  sad  than  a  prison-door.  It  chills  the 
heart  more  than  the  open  entrance  of  a  tomb :  the  dead  man 
lying  beneath  the  sealed  stone  feels  nothing  more ;  the  pris- 
oner is  buried  alive. 

I  halted  for  one  moment  before  daring  to  enter  the  Clichy 
prison,  as  if  I  were  afraid  they  might  keep  me  there,  and 
that  the  door,  this  terrible  door,  once  closed  behind  me, 
might  not  reopen. 

I  imagined  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  out  of  prison,  but  I 
did  not  yet  know  that  it  was  also  difficult  to  get  into  it.  I 
learned  the  fact  not  without  some  trouble,  some  experience. 

At  last,  as  I  would  not  suffer  myself  to  be  either  rebuffed 
or  sent  away,  I  ended  by  making  my  way  to  the  person  whom 
I  had  oome  to  see. 

I  waB  conducted  into  a  room  where  I  saw  neither  bars  nor 
gratings,  as  I  had  expected ;  and  soon  '*  father'*  arrived,  not 
handcuffed. 

'*  I  was  expecting  you,  my  little  Remi,"  said  he,  "  and  I 
scolded  Catharine  for  not  bringing  you  with  the  other 
children." 

Since  the  morning  I  had  been  sad  and  desponding,  and 
these  words  cheered  me. 
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"  Dame  Catharine  wouldn't  have  me  with  her/' 

'^  It  waisn^t  possible,  my  poor  boy :  people  don't  do  just  as 
they  like  in  this  world.  I  am  sure  you  would  have  worked 
hard  to  get  your  own  living,  but  Suriot,  my  brother-in-law, 
would  not  have  been  able  to  give  you  anything  to  do.  He 
is  a  lock-keeper  on  the  Nivernais  c^nal,  and  you  know  very 
well  that  lock-keepers  don't  employ  working  gardeners.  The 
children  tell  me  that  you  want  to  go  back  again  to  your  old 
trade  of  street-singer:  have  you  then  forgotten  that  yoa 
nearly  died  of  cold  and  hunger  on  our  door-step  ?" 

"  No,  I  haven't  forgotten  it." 

"  And  then  you  were  not  alone  in  the  world ;  you  had  a 
master  to  guide  you.  What  you  are  thinking  of  beginning 
is  a  very  serious  thing,  my  boy,  at  your  age,  all  by  yourself, 
and  on  the  high  roads." 

"  I  have  Capi." 

As  usual,  on  hearing  his  own  name,  Capi  replied  by  a 
bark,  signifying,—  -^y^.,-,      .  ' 

"  Here  I  am.     If  you  want  me,  I  am  ready." 

*^  Yes.  Capi  is  a  good  dog.  But  he's  only  a  dog.  How 
do  you  think  of  earning  your  living?" 

"  By  singing,  and  making  Capi  act." 

"  Capi  can't  act  all  alone." 

*^  I'll  teach  him  some  tricks.  Oh,  Capi,  you'll  learn  what 
I  want,  won't  you  ?" 

He  placed  his  paw  upon  my  breast 

"  Well,  my  boy,  if  you  were  wise,  you  would  hire  yourself 
out  to  somebody.  You  are  already  a  good  workman ;  that  is 
a  better  thing  than  going  on  the  tramp,  which  is  a  lazy  trade." 

"  I  am  not  lazy,  you  know  that,  and  you  have  never  heard 
me  complain  of  too  much  work.  In  your  house  I  would 
have  toiled  as  hard  as  I  could,  and  would  always  have  re- 
mained with  you.  But  I  will  not  hire  myself  out  to  other 
people." 

I  probably  said  these  last  words  in  some  peculiar  manner, 
for  "  father"  gazed  at  me  for  a  minute  without  answering. 

'^  You  told  us,"  he  said  at  last,  '*  that  Yitalis,  although  you 
didn't  know  who  he  was,  astonished  you  sometimes  by  the 
style  in  which  he  looked  at  people,  and  by  his  gentlenumlike 
air,  which  seemed  to  say  that  he  was  himself  a  gentleman. 
Do  you  know  that  you  also  have  this  style  ana  manner, 


whicb  seem  to  denote  that  yon  ue  not,  after  all,  a  poor  no- 
body ?  Yon  don't  want  to  become  the  servant  of  other 
people?  Well,  my  boy,  perhapa  yon  are  right;  and  what- 
ever I  nay  have  aaid  to  you  was  solely  for  yonr  own  good, 
nothing  else,  believe  me.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  speak  to 
yoa  as  I  did.  But  you  are  your  own  master,  as  you  have  no 
relations,  and  I  cannot  any  longer  be  your  father.  A  poor 
nnfortonate  man  like  myself  has  no  right  to  talk." 

I  was  greatly  troubled  by  all  that  "father"  had  said,  and 
no  leas  so  because  I  had  already  repeated  the  same  things  to 
myself,  if  not  in  the  same  words,  at  all  events  very  nearly. 

Yes,  it  was  a  serious  thing  for  mo  to  go  out  alone  into  the 
highways.  I  felt  it ;  I  saw  it.  And  when  yoo  had,  like  me, 
tried  this  wanderbg  life,  when  yon  had  passed  nights  like 
that  one  when  the  wolves  devoured  our  dogs,  or  the  still 
worse  one  in  the  quarries  of  Gentilly,  when  you  had  suffered 
from  cold  and  hunger  as  I  bad,  when  yon  had  been  hnuted 
from  village  to  village,  without  being  able  to  earn  a  sou,  an 
had  happened  to  me  while  Yitalis  was  in  prison, — you  knew 
the  dangers  and  the  privations  of  such  a  vagabond  existence, 
an  existence  whose  every  present  hour  is  precanoua  and  un- 
certain, not  to  speak  of  the  morrow,  which  is  near  at  hand. 
Bat  if  I  renounced  this  mode  of  life  I  had  only  one  resource, 
and  father  had  just  pointed  it  out  to  me.  I  must  hire  my- 
self oat ;  and  I  would  not  do  it.  It  was  perhaps  a  foolish 
pride,  ill  suitod  to  one  in  my  position.  But  I  had  had  one 
master  to  whom  I  had  been  sold,  and,  although  he  had  been 
kind  to  me,  I  would  not  have  another.  It  was  my  firm  rt^ 
solve. 

And,  again,  what  helped  to  strengthen  my  reaolution  was 
that  I  could  not  give  np  this  iVe«  and  wandering  life  with- 
out breaking  my  promise  to  Etiennette,  Alexis,  Benjamin, 
and  Lisa ;  that  is  to  say,  I  should  have  to  abandon  them. 
Id  reality,  Etiennette,  Alexis,  and  Benjamin  could  do  very 
well  without  me;  they  could  write  to  one  another.  But 
Lisa, — Lisa  did  not  know  how  to  write;  Aunt  Catharine 
also  was  no  scribe.  Lisa  then  would  be  lost  if  I  abandoned 
her.  What  would  she  think  of  me?  Only  one  thing, — 
that  I  no  longer  loved  her.  She,  who  had  shown  me  so 
much  kindness;  she,  through  whom  so  much  happiness  had 
oome  to  me.    No,  it  was  not  possible. 
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^^  Ton  don't  care,  then,  to  hear  of  yonr  children  through 
me?"  said  I. 

"  They  talked  to  me  ahont  that.  But  it  is  not  of  onrselves 
I  am  thinking  in  recommending  you  to  give  np  the  life  of  a 
Btreet-mnsician.  We  must  not  think  of  onrselves  before 
others." 

"  Just  80,  father.  And  it  is  yon,  after  all,  who  point  oat 
what  I  ought  to  do.  If  I  were  to  give  np  the  line  of  life  I 
mean  to  take  to  out  of  fear  of  the  dangers  you  speak  of,  I 
should  be  thinking  of  myself  alone ;  I  shouldn't  think  of 
you,  or  of  Lisa." 

He  looked  at  me  again,  but  with  a  longer  gase  ^  then,  sud- 
denly taking  me  by  both  hands,  he  said, — 

"  Come,  boy,  I  must  embrace  you  for  those  words.  You 
have  a  good  heart  and  true ;  and  it  is  not  years  that  gives 
you  that." 

We  were  alone  in  the  room,  seated  side  by  side  upon  a 
bench.  I  threw  myself  into  his  arms,  touched,  and  proud 
too,  to  hear  him  say  that  I  had  a  good  heart. 

'^  I  will  only  say  one  more  word  to  you,"  continued  father : 
"God  keep  you,  my  dear  boy!"  And  we  both  remained 
silent  for  a  few  moments. 

But  time  had  flown,  and  the  hour  had  come  when  we  must 
part.  Suddenly  father  felt  in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  drew 
forth  a  thick  silver  watch,  which  was  fastened  to  his  Hutton- 
hole  by  a  little  strap  of  leather. 

"  It  shall  not  be  said  that  we  took  leave  of  each  other 
without  your  carrying  away  something  to  remember  me  by. 
Here  is  my  watch,  and  I  give  it  to  you :  it  isn't  worth  much. 
You  may  understand  that  if  it  had  been,  I  would  have  sold 
it  And  it  doesn't  keep  very  good  time,  either.  It  wants 
every  now  and  then  a  good  rap  with  your  finger.  However, 
it's  all  that  I  have  now,  and  that's  why  I  give  it  to  you." 

So  saying,  he  put  it  into  my  hand ;  then,  as  I  was  trying 
to  excuse  myself  from  taking  such  a  handsome  present,  he 
added,  sadly, — 

"  You  understand  that  I  don't  particularly  care  to  know 
what  o'clock  it  is  here.  The  hours  are  only  too  long:  I 
should  die  if  I  tried  to  count  them.  Gt)od-by,  my  little 
Remi :  kiss  me  once  more.  You  are  a  good  boy ;  mind  you 
must  be  always  that." 
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And  I  think  that  he  took  me  by  the  hand  to  lead  me  to 
the  oater  door ;  but  what  then  took  pUce,  and  what  we  said, 
I  am  not  able  to  remember :  I  was  too  sad,  too  troubled. 

When  I  think  of  this  parting,  all  that  my  memory  recalls 
IS  a  feeling  of  stupor,  as  £r  I  had  been  stunned ;  and  it  took 
a  complete  hold  of  me  when  I  found  myself  in  the  street 
I  believe  that  I  remained  standing  for  some  time,  for  a  long 
lime,  before  the  prison -door,  without  being  able  to  make  up 
lay  mind  to  go  to  the  right  or  to  the  lefl ;  and  perhaps  I 
should  have  remained  there  until  nightfall,  if  my  hand  had 
not,  all  of  a  sudden,  casually  touched  something  in  my  pocket, 
something  round  and  hard.  Mechanically,  and  without  well 
knowing  what  I  was  doing,  I  felt  it.     My  watch  I 

In  a  moment,  grief,  anxiety,  anguish,  all  were  forgotten. 
I  thought  of  nothing  but  my  watch.  I  had  a  watch,  one  of 
my  own,  in  my  pocket,  by  which  I  could  tell  the  hour ;  and 
I  drew  it  out  to  see  what  o*clock  it  was.  Noon.  It  was  not 
of  the  least  consequence  to  me  whether  it  was  noon,  or  ten 
o'clock,  or  two ;  still,  I  was  very  well  pleased  that  it  should 
be  noon.  Why,  I  should  have  been  greatly  puzzled  to  say ; 
but  so  it  was.  Ah  1  twelve  o'clock, — already  twelve  o'dodc. 
I  knew  it  was  twelve,  because  my  watch  said  so.  What  a 
delightful  thing !  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  watch  was  a 
sort  of  confidant  of  whom  one  asked  advice,  and  with  whom 
one  could  converse. 

''  What  time  is  it,  my  Mend  watch  ?'* 

"  Twelve  o'clock,  my  dear  Remi." 

"  Ah,  twelve !  then  I  ought  to  do  so-and-so  and  so-and-so, 
ought  I  not  ?" 

"  Certainly  you  ought." 

"  You  did  quite  right  to  remind  me  of  it ;  without  you  1 
should  have  forgotten  it." 

"  I  am  here  to  prevent  you  forgetting." 

With  Capi  and  my  watch  I  now  had  some  people  to  talk  to. 

My  watch  I  What  pleasant  words  these  were  to  say  I  I 
had  been  so  desperately  anxious  to  have  a  watch,  and  I  had 
always  so  thoroughly  well  convinced  myself  that  I  never 
could  have  one.  Ajid  nevertheless  there  was  one  ticking 
away  in  my  pocket  It  did  not  go  very  well,  father  said. 
That  was  of  no  conseouence :  it  went :  that  was  enough.  It 
wanted  a  good  tap.     Very  well,  I  would  give  it  some,  and 
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smart  ones  too,  without  scrapie ;  and  if  taps  were  not  enonglif 
I  would  take  it  to  pieces  myself.  That  would  be  an  interest- 
ing proceeding.  I  would  see  what  there  was  inside,  and  what 
made  it  go.  It  had  better  make  up  its  mind  to  behaye  well ; 
I  would  look  after  it  sharply.  I  had  been  so  carried  awaj 
by  joy  that  I  had  not  noticed  Capi,  who  was  nearly  as  much 
delighted  as  myself.  He  was  pulling  the  leg  of  my  trousers, 
and  giving  little  barks  from  time  to  time.  At  last  the  little 
barks,  getting  louder  and  louder,  roused  me  from  my  dream. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Oapi  ?" 

He  looked  at  me,  and,  as  I  was  too  much  bewildered  to 
understand  him,  he,  after  waiting  some  seconds,  stood  up 
against  me,  and  laid  his  paw  upon  the  pocket  where  my 
watch  was. 

He  wanted  to  tell  the  distinguished  company  the  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  ^'  informing,"  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  worked 
for  Vitalis. 

I  showed  it  to  him.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  long  time,  as  if 
he  were  trying  to  remember,  then  his  tail  began  to  wag :  he 
barked  twelve  times.  He  had  not  forgotten.  Ah  I  what 
money  we  should  earn  with  our  watch  !  It  was  a  trick  over 
and  above  those  I  had  counted  on.  As  all  this  took  place  in 
the  street,  just  before  the  prison-door,  there  were  several 
people  who  looked  at  us  inquiringly,  some  even  who  stopped. 

If  I  had  dared,  I  would  have  given  a  performance  there 
and  then :  but  the  fear  of  the  police  hindered  me.  Besides, 
it  was  noon,  and  time  for  me  to  take  the  road. 

Onward  !  I  gave  one  last  look, — a  last  adieu  to  the  prison, 
within  whose  walls  the  poor  father  was  shut  up,  while  I  was 
free  to  go  where  I  would ;  and  we  set  out. 

The  most  useful  thing  to  me  in  my  new  employment  would 
be  a  map  of  France.  I  knew  such  maps  were  sold  on  the 
quays,  and  I  had  decided  that  I  would  buy  one.  So  I  went 
in  that  direction. 

In  crossing  the  Place  du  Carrousel  my  eyes  turned  me- 
chanically to  the  clock  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  notion  came 
into  my  head  to  look  if  my  watch  and  the  dock  were  in  agre^ 
ment,  as  they  ought  to  be.  My  watch  said  half-past  twelve, 
and  the  chftteau  clock  marked  one.  Which  of  the  two  was 
wrong  ?  I  had  a  good  mind  to  give  my  watch  a  rap  with  my 
thumb,  but  reflection  stayed  my  hand.    There  was  nothing 
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to  prove  that  it  was  my  watch  which  was  wrong, — my  dear 
old  watch  1  It  was  quite  possible  that  the  palace  do^  had 
gond  astray. 

Thereupon  I  put  back  my  watch,  saying  to  myself  that,  for 
what  I  had  to  do,  my  own  time  was  very  good  time. 

It  took  me  a  long  while  to  find  a  map,  at  least,  one  such 
as  I  wanted,  that  is  to  say,  pasted  upon  linen,  folding  up,  and 
costing  only  a  franc,  which  was  a  large  sum  to  me.  At  last 
I  found  one,  so  soiled  that  the  man  at  the  shop  let  me  have 
it  for  fifteen  sous. 

Now  I  could  leave  Paris,  and  I  decided  to  do  so  as  quickly 
as  possible.  There  were  two  roads  open  to  me, — that  of 
Fontainebleu  by  the  Barri^re  d'ltalie,  and  that  of  Orleans  by 
Montrouge.  Li  reality  one  was  as  good  as  the  other  to  me, 
and  fate  willed  it  so  that  I  selected  the  Fontainebleau  road. 

As  I  walked  up  the  Rue  Mouffetard,  its  name  which  I  had 
just  read  upon  a  metal  plate,  painted  blue,  recalled  a  host  of 
souvenirs, — Garofoli,  Mattia,  Riccardo,  the  padlocked  soup- 
kettle,  the  leather-thonged  whip,  and,  above  all,  Vitalis,  my 
poor,  kind  master,  who  met  his  death  because  he  revised  to 
iiire  me  out  to  the  padrone  of  the  Rue  de  Lourcine.  It 
seemed  to  me,  as  I  reached  the  church  of  Saint-M^dard,  that 
I  recognized  in  a  child  leaning  against  its  waU,  little  Mattia. 
It  was  certainly  the  same  big  head,  the  same  liquid  eyes,  the 
same  expressive  lips,  the  same  gentle  resigned  expression,  the 
same  quaint  figure ;  but  odd  to  say,  if  it  were  he,  he  hadn*t 
grown  at  all. 

I  drew  nearer,  the  better  to  examine  him.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it :  it  was  he.  He  recognized  me  also,  for  a 
smile  lit  up  his  pale  face. 

"  It  is  you,"  said  he, — "  you  who  came  to  Qarofoirs  with 
the  old  white-bearded  man,  before  I  went  into  the  hospital. 
What  a  pain  I  had  in  my  head  that  day  1" 

"  And  is  Garofoli  still  your  master  ?" 

He  glanced  round  before  answering,  then,  lowering  his 
voice, — 

"  Garofoli  is  in  prison.  They  took  him  up  because  he  beat 
Orlando  to  death." 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  Garofoli  was  in  prison ;  and  for  the 
first  time  it  struck  me  that  prisons,  whidi  had  inspired  me 
with  so  much  dread,  might  be  useful. 
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''  And  the  children  ?"  I  said. 

''  Ah  1  I  don't  know.  I  wasn't  there  when  they  arrested 
€kut)foli.  When  I  came  out  of  the  hospital,  G^arofoli,  seeing 
that  it  was  no  use  heating  me  unless  he  wanted  to  make  me 
ill,  tried  to  get  rid  of  me,  and  he  hired  me  out  for  two  years 
— ^pay  beforehand — ^to  Gkissot's  Circus.  You  know  Gassot's 
Circus  ?  No  ?  Well,  it  isn't  a  great,  laige  circus ;  all  the 
same  it  is  a  circus.  They  wanted  a  child  for  the  dislocation 
trick,  and  Gurofoli  let '  Father'  Gassot  have  me.  I  stopped 
there  up  till  last  Monday,  and  then  they  sent  me  away  be- 
cause my  head  is  too  big  now  to  go  into  the  box,  and  too 
tender  besides.  Then  I  came  from  Gisors,  where  the  circus 
is,  to  join  Gurofoli  again,  but  I  couldn't  find  anybody ;  the 
house  was  shut  up,  and  one  of  the  neighbors  told  me  what 
I've  told  you, — Garofoli  is  in  jail.  So  here  I  am,  not  know- 
ing where  to  go  or  what  to  do." 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  back  to  Gisore  ?" 

"  Because  the  day  I  left  Gisors  to  walk  to  Paris  the  circus 
went  to  Rouen.  And  how  could  I  go  to  Rouen  ?  It's  too 
far,  and  I've  no  money.  I've  had  nothing  to  eat  since  noon 
yesterday." 

I  was  not  well  off,  but  still  had  enough  not  to  let  this  poor 
child  die  of  hunger.  How  I  should  have  blessed  anybody 
who  had  offered  me  a  bit  of  bread  when  I  was  wandering 
about  the  environs  of  Toulouse,  starving,  as  Mattia  was  now  I 

^'  Wait  there  a  minute,"  I  said. 

And  I  ran  to  a  baker's  shop  at  the  comer  of  the  street, 
and  soon  came  back  with  a  lump  of  bread,  which  I  gave  him. 
He  seized  it,  and  devoured  it. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

'^  Yon  must  do  something." 

"  I  was  going  to  try  and  sell  my  violin  when  you  spoke  to 
me,  and  I  shovdd  have  sold  it  already,  only  it  made  me  so 
miserable  to  part  with  it.  My  violin  is  my  joy  and  consola- 
tion when  I  am  sad.  I  look  out  a  place  where  I  can  be  alone, 
and  I  play  to  myself;  then  I  see  all  sorts  of  beautiful  things 
in  the  sky.  It's  far  nicer  than  dreaming:  it  goes  on  and 
on " 

^^  Then  why  don't  you  play  the  violin  in  the  streets  ?" 

^'  I  have  played  it,  but  nobody  gave  me  anything." 
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1  knew  well  enough  what  it  was  to  play  without  anj  one 
putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket 

"  And  you,"  asked  Mattia, — ^^  what  are  you  doing  now  ?" 

I  don't  know  what  feeling  of  childlike  boasting  inspired 
me. 

"  Oh,  I  am  the  leader  of  a  ^oupe/'  said  L 

This  was  really  true,  because  I  had  a  company  composed 
of  Capi ;  but  it  was  a  truth  which  bordered  closely  upon 
falsehood. 

"  Oh,  if  you  would  but "  said  Mattia. 

"What?" 

"  Enrol  me  in  your  company." 

Truthfulness  returned  to  me. 

"  There  is  all  my  company,"  said  I,  pointing  to  Capi. 

"  Well,  what  does  it  matter  ?  There  will  be  two  of  us. 
Ah,  do,  I  entreat  you !  don't  abandon  me  I  Do  you  know 
what  will  become  of  me  ?  There  will  be  nothing  left  for  me 
but  to  die  of  hunger." 

Die  of  hunger !  It  is  not  every  one  who  hears  this  cry 
that  understands  it  in  the  same  manner  or  perceives  it  in  the 
same  place.  It  was  in  my  heart  that  it  resounded.  I  knew 
what  it  meant,  this  dying  of  hunger. 

"  I  can  work,"  continued  Mattia.  "  In  the  first  place,  I 
play  the  violin  ;  then  I  do  the  dislocation  trick ;  I'm  a  rope- 
dancer  ;  I  can  jump  through  hoops  ;  I  sing.  You'll  see  I'll 
do  anything  you  like, — be  your  servant,  obey  you,  and  never 
ask  you  for  money,  only  just  my  keep.  If  I  do  my  work 
badly,  you  can  beat  me, — ^that's  agreed :  all  I  ask  is  that  you 
won't  hit  me  about  the  bead.  You  must  agree  to  that,  be- 
cause my  head's  so  tender  ever  since  G-arofoli  knocked  it  about 
so  much." 

Listening  to  poor  Mattia's  pleading,  I  was  ready  to  ciy. . 
How  could  I  tell  him  that  I  wouldn't  take  him  into  my  com- 
pany ?     Die  of  hunger !     Yes,  but  with  me  had  he  not  as 
many  chances  of  the  same  as  when  alone?     So  I  tried  to 
explain  to  him ;  but  he  wouldn't  hear. 

^'  No,"  said  he ;  "  two  people  together  don't  die  of  hunger. 
One  supports  the  other  ;  one  helps  the  other.  He  who  has 
something  gives  to  the  one  who  has  nothing." 

That  speech  made  short  work  of  my  hesitations.  Since  T 
had  something,  I  was  bound  to  help  him. 
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"  Very  well :  it  is  agreed,"  said  I. 

In  a  moment  he  took  my  hand  and  kissed  it.  That  went 
60  to  my  heart  that  the  tears  rose  to  my  eyes. 

"  Come  fdong  with  me,"  I  said  to  him,  "  not  as  my  servant, 
but  as  my  comrade." 

I  slung  the  strap  of  my  harp  over  my  shoulder. 

"  Now,  then,  onward !    said  I. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  we  were  out  of  Paris. 
The  March  winds  had  dried  the  roads,  and  it  was  easy  walking 
oyer  the  hard  ground.  The  air  was  soft ;  an  April  sun  was 
shining  in  the  blue,  cloudless  sky.  What  a  difference  between 
this  and  the  snowy  day  on  which  I  for  the  first  time  entered 
Paris,  for  which  I  had  so  long  sighed  as  for  a  promised  land  I 

The  grass  was  springing  along  the  roadside  ditches,  enamelled 
here  and  there  with  daisy-heads  and  wild  strawberries,  that 
turned  their  corollas  to  the  sun.  As  we  strolled  by  gardens 
we  saw  the  plumes  of  the  lilac  blushing  through  the  tender 
green  of  its  foliage  ;  and  if  a  light  breeze  stirred  the  calm  air, 
from  the  top  of  the  old  walls  the  yellow  laburnum  let  fall  its 
loose  petals  upon  our  heads.  In  the  gardens,  in  the  roadside 
bushes,  in  the  tall  trees,— eveiywhere,  the  birds  sang  joyously 
in  front  of  us ;  and  the  swallows  were  skimming  along  the 
ground,  pursuing  the  inyisible  gnats. 

Our  journey  was  beginning  well,  and  it  was  with  confidence 
that  I  stepped  out  over  the  hard,  ringing  road.  Gapi,  un- 
leashed, ran  round  us,  barking  at  the  carriages,  barking  at  the 
heaps  of  flints,  barking  everywhere,  and  at  nothing, — unless 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  barking,  which  to  dogs  must  be 
analogous  to  the  pleasure  of  singing  to  human  beings. 

Mattia  walked  beside  me  without  speaking, — reflecting, 
no  doubt.  I  too  was  silent,  in  order  not  to  disturb  him,  and 
because  I  myself  had  something  to  think  about 

Where  were  we  going  in  this  deliberate  fashion  ?  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  hardly  knew :  indeed,  I  did  not  know  at  all. 
Straight  ahead.     But  afterwards  ? 

I  had  promised  Lisa  to  see  her  brothers  and  Etiennette 
before  she  did ;  but  I  had  made  no  pledge  as  to  which  I 
should  visit  first, — Benjamin,  Alexis,  or  Etiennette.  I  could 
begin  with  one  or  the  other,  as  I  chose ;  that  is  to  say,  either 
with  the  Cayennes,  or  Gharente,  or  Picardy. 

From  the  fact  of  our  having  left  Paris  by  the  south,  it 
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neoessarilj  resulted  that  Benjamin  would  not  be  the  one  to 
have  my  first  visit ;  but  I  had  still  the  choice  between  Alexis 
and  Stiennette. 

There  was  a  cause  for  my  decision  to  travel  towards  the 
south  first,  and  not  towards  the  north :  this  was  mj  desire  to 
see  Mother  Barberin.  If  I  have  not  spoken  of  her  for  a  long 
time,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  I  had  ungratefully  for- 
gotten her ;  neither  must  it  be  thought  that  I  was  ungrateful 
because  I  had  never  written  to  her  since  I  was  parted  ft'om 
her.  How  often  I  had  thought  of  writing  to  her,  '^  I  think 
of  you,  and  love  you  always  with  my  whole  heart  T'  but  the 
fear  of  Barberin,  and  a  horrible  fear  it  was,  held  me  back. 
What  if,  by  means  of  my  letter,  Barberin  should  find  me 
again  ?  if  he  were  to  take  possession  of  me  once  more,  and 
sell  me  afresh  to  another  ViUdis, — ^but  not  a  Yitalis  ?  Doubt- 
less it  was  in  his  power  to  do  all  this.  And  the  mere  thought 
of  this  made  me  choose  rather  to  be  accused  of  ingratitude  by 
Mother  Barberin  than  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  her  husband  again.  It  was  all  the  same  to  me 
whether  he  used  his  authority  to  sell  me  or  to  make  me  work 
under  his  own  orders.  I  would  rather  die— die  of  hunger — 
than  run  such  a  risk,  the  bare  thought  of  which  niade  a 
coward  of  me. 

But,  though  I  had  not  dared  to  write  to  Mother  Barberin, 
it  seemed  to  me  that,  as  I  was  firee  to  go  where  I  liked,  I 
might  try  to  see  her.  And  now,  since  I  had  taken  Mattia 
into  my  ^'company,"  that  appeared  to  become  a  tolerably 
easy  thing  to  do.  I  could  send  Mattia  on  in  advance,  pru- 
dently keeping  myself  in  the  background.  He  would  go 
into  Mother  Barberin 's  house  on  some  pretext  or  other,  and 
have  a  chat  with  her.  If  he  found  her  by  herself,  he  would 
tell  her  the  state  of  affairs,  then  come  and  tell  me,  and  I 
should  re-enter  the  house  where  my  childhood  was  passed,  to 
throw  myself  into  my  foster-mother's  arms.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, Barberin  was  at  hand,  he  would  ask  her  to  come 
secretly  to  a  place  agreed  upon  between  us,  and  there  I  could 
embrace  her. 

This  was  the  plan  that  I  was  forming  as  I  went  along,  and 
this  kept  me  silent ;  for  it  required  all  my  attention  and  all 
my  concentration  of  thought  to  deal  with  a  question  of  so 
much  importance.     Moreover,  I  had  not  only  to  plan  how  I 
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ooald  go  and  yisit  Mother  Barberin,  but  also  to  discover  if 
upon  our  road  we  were  likely  to  find  any  towns  or  villages 
in  which  there  was  a  chance  of  our  picking  up  any  money. 

For  that,  the  best  thing  was  to  consult  my  map.  Exactly. 
We  were  at  this  moment  in  the  open  country,  and  we  could 
very  well  halt  upon  a  heap  of  flints,  without  any  fear  of 
being  disturbed. 

'^  If  you  like,"  said  I  to  Mattia,  "  we'll  stop  and  rest  a 
Uttle." 

"  Do  you  want  to  talk  ?" 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  mo  ?" 

We  had  seated  ourselves,  and  I  took  the  map  from  my 
knapsack  and  spread  it  out  upon  the  grass.  It  took  me  some 
time  to  discover  exactly  where  I  was ;  but  at  last  I  ended  by 
tracing  my  route, — Corbeil,  Fontainebleau,  Montargis,  Glen, 
Bourges,  Saint-Amand,  Montlu9on.  It  was  possible,  then, 
for  us  to  reach  Chavanon ;  and  if  we  only  had  a  little  luck, 
it  was  also  possible  that  we  might  not  die  of  hunger  on  the 
way. 

^^  What's  that  thing  ?"  asked  Mattia,  pointing  to  the  map. 

I  explained  what  a  map  is,  and  also  the  use  of  it,  using  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  terms  as  Yitalis  when  he  gave  me 
my  first  lesson  in  geography.  He  listened  attentively,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  mine. 

<<  But  then,"  said  he,  '^  one  must  know  how  to  read?" 

"  Of  course.    Don't  you  know  how  to  read  ?" 

«  No," 

"  Would  you  like  to  learn  ?" 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  should  indeed  I" 

"  Very  well :  I'll  teach  you." 

'*  Tell  me,  could  you  find  the  road  from  Gisors  to  Pans  on 
that  map  ?" 

^'  Certainly :  that's  very  easy."     And  I  showed  it  to  him. 

But  just  at  first  he  could  not  believe  what  I  said,  when,  by 
a  movement,  I  brought  my  finger  from  Gisors  to  Paris. 

'^  I  did  that  road  on  foot,"  said  he ;  *''•  it's  ever  so  much 
longer  than  that" 

Then  I  explained  to  him  as  well  as  I  could — that  is  to  say, 
not  very  lucidly — the  way  in  which  the  distances  are  marked 
upon  a  map.  He  listened  to  me,  but  did  not  appear  con- 
vinced of  the  soundness  of  my  learning.    As  I  had  unstrapped 
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mj  knapsack,  I  thought  that  I  would  inspect  all  its  contents, 
not  sorry,  besides,  to  display  my  possessions  to  Mattia :  so  I 
spread  them  out  upon  the  grass*  I  had  three  linen  shirts, 
three  pairs  of  stockings,  five  handkerchief,  all  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  a  pair  of  shoes  slightly  worn.     Mattia  was  dazsded. 

"  And  you,  what  have  you  got?"  I  asked  him. 

'^  I  have  my  violin,  and  the  clothes  I  have  on." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  since  we  are  comrades,  we  shall  share  as 
comrades  ought  to  share.  Tou  shall  have  two  shirts,  two 
pairs  of  stockings,  and  three  handkerchiefs ;  only,  as  it  is  but 
just  that  we  should  share  everything,  you  will  carry  my  knap- 
sack for  an  hour  at  a  time, — turn  about  with  me."  Mattia 
wanted  to  refuse  my  gifts,  but  I  had  already  assumed  the 
habit  of  command,  which,  sooth  to  say,  seemed  to  me  pleasant 
enough,  and  I  forbade  him  to  answer. 

I  had  laid  down  upon  my  shirts  Etiennete's  housewife- 
case,  and  also  a  little  box,  in  which  was  Lisa's  rose  :  he 
wanted  to  open  this  box,  but  I  would  not  allow  it.  I  put  it 
back  into  my  knapsack  without  even  opening  it  myself. 

"  If  you  want  to  please  me,"  I  said  to  him,  "  you  will 
never  touch  that  box ;  it  is  a  gift." 

*'  All  right,"  said  he.  '*  I  promise  you  that  I  will  never 
touch  it." 

There  was  one  thing  which  annoyed  me  a  good  deal  ever 
since  I  had  again  taken  up  my  sheepskin  and  my  harp.  This 
was  my  trousers.  To  my  mind,  an  artist  ought  not  to  wear 
long  trousers.  To  appear  in  public  he  should  have  small- 
clothes and  long  stockings  wound  round  with  colored  ribbons. 
Trousers  I  all  veiy  well  for  a  gardener  ]  but  now  I  was  an 
artist. 

When  one  takes  an  idea  into  one's  head,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  able  to  do  as  one  likes,  the  idea  is  not  long  being  put 
in  practice.  I  opened  Etiennette's  housewife  and  took  out 
her  pair  of  scissors. 

"  While  I  fix  my  trousers,"  said  I  to  Mattia,  *'  you  may 
just  as  well  let  me  see  how  you  can  play  the  violin." 

^'  With  all  my  heart."  And,  taking  the  violin,  he  began 
to  play. 

I  meantime  bravely  dug  the  point  of  my  scissors  into  my 
trousers  a  little  below  the  knee,  and  began  to  cut  away  at  the 
cloth.     They  were  handsome  trousers,  too, — ^gray  cloth,  like 
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my  jacket  and  waistcoat ;  and  very  glad  indeed  had  I  been  to 
get  them  when  "  father"  first  gave  them  to  me ;  but  I  did  not 
imagine  that  I  was  going  to  ruin  them  by  shearing  them  in 
this  fashion, — quite  the  contrary. 

Just  at  the  first  start  I  had  listened  to  Mattia,  at  the  same 
time  cutting  my  trousers ;  but  I  veiy  soon  ceased  to  move  the 
scissors,  and  was  all  ear.  Mattia  was  playing  very  nearly  as 
well  as  Vitalis. 

"  Who  taught  you  to  play  the  violin  ?'*  cried  I,  applauding 
heartily. 

*' Nobody.  Everybody  a  little,  and,  above  all,  my  own 
self  by  hard  practice.'* 

"  Who  taught  you  music  ?*' 

"  I  don't  know  it.     I  play  what  I  have  heard  others  play." 

« I'U  teach  you." 

"  You  know  everything,  then  ?" 

"  One  must,  when  one  is  at  the  head  of  a  troupe" 

It  is  not  possible  to  be  an  artist  and  not  to  have  a  little 
self-conceit  I  wanted  to  show  Mattia  that  I  also  was  a  mu- 
sician. I  picked  up  my  harp,  and  in  order  to  make  a  striking 
effect,  I  sung  him  my  famous  song: 

"  Feneata  yasoU  e  patrona  omdele." 

And  then,  as  is  becoming  among  artists,  Mattia,  applauding, 
paid  me  the  same  compliments  that  I  had  just  addressed  to 
him.  He  had  a  great  talent ;  I  had  a  great  talent :  we  were 
worthy  of  each  other. 

But  we  couldn't  remain  here  complimenting  each  other. 
After  having  played  for  ourselves  and  our  own  pleasure,  it 
was  needful  to  play  for  our  supper  and  our  beds.  I  buckled 
up  my  knapsack,  and  Mattia,  whose  turn  it  was  now,  took  it 
upon  his  shoulders.  Onward  again,  along  the  dusty  road. 
We  must  now  stop  at  the  first  village  we  come  to  on  the 
way,  and  give  a  performance : — "  First  appearance  of  the 
Remi  Company." 

"  Teach  me  your  song,"  said  Mattia ;  "  we  will  sing  it  to- 
gether, and  I  think  that  I  could  soon  accompany  you  with  my 
violin.     That  would  be  very  pretty." 

Certainly  that  would  be  very  pretty,  and  truly  the  "  dis- 
tinguished company"  must  be  very  stony-hearted  if  it  did  not 
shower  heaps  of  sous  upon  us. 
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We  were  spared  this  misfortune.  As  we  came  to  a  Tillage 
irhich  is  near  Yillejuif  and  were  about  to  seek  a  suitable 
place  for  our  performance,  we  passed  by  the  great  door  of  a 
farm-bouse,  the  yard  of  which  was  filled  with  people  dressed 
in  their  Sunday  clothes.  All  these  people  carried  bouquets 
tied  with  streaming  ribbons,  and  fastened  by  the  men  to  the 
button-hole  of  their  coats  and  by  the  women  to  their  bodices. 
It  required  no  great  wisdom  to  guess  that  it  was  a  wedding- 
party. 

It  came  into  my  head  that  perhaps  these  people  would  be 
glad  to  haye  musicians  who  could  play  for  their  dancing ;  and 
I  walked  straight  into  the  yard,  followed  by  Mattia  and  Capi. 
Then,  my  broad-leafed  hat  in  hand,  and  with  a  grand  bow 
(Yitalis's  noble  salutation),  I  offered  our  services  to  the  first 
person  whom  I  met  on  my  way. 

It  was  a  big  man  whose  brick-red  face  was  iramed  in  a  stiff 
collar  that  was  scraping  his  ears.  He  looked  a  good-natured 
fellow.  He  did  not  answer  me ;  but  turning  himself  right 
round,  as  if  he  was  on  a  pivot,  to  the  wedding-folks  (for  his 
long  coat  of  shining  cloth  was  evidently  uncomfortably  tight), 
he  stuffed  two  of  his  fingers  into  his  mouth  and  drew  from 
this  improvised  instrument  so  piercing  a  whistle  that  Capi 
was  scared. 

"  I  say,  you  people !"  he  shouted,  *'  what  do  you  think  of 
having  a  little  music  ?    Here  are  performers  just  arrived  I" 

"  Yes  I  yes ! — ^music  I  music  I"  cried  the  mingled  voices  of 
men  and  women. 

^^  Take  your  places  for  a  quadrille  I" 

And  in  a  few  minutes  groups  of  dancers  formed  them- 
selves in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  scattering  the  frightened 

poultry. 

'^  Have  yon  ever  played  quadrilles  ?*'  I  asked  Mattia  in 
Italian,  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  for  I  was  rather  uneasy. 

"  Oh,  yes." 

And  he  played  me  a  bar  or  two  upon  his  violin.  By  a 
lucky  chance  I  knew  it.     We  were  safe. 

They  had  pulled  out  a  cart  from  under  a  shed.  They  fas- 
tened up  the  shafts,  and  told  us  to  get  up  into  it  Although 
we  had  never  played  together,  we  didn't  do  badly  with  our 
quadrille.  It  is  true  that  we  were  playing  to  ears  which, 
happily,  were  neither  refined  nor  hard  to  please. 
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"  Can  either  of  yon  play  the  cornet?**  asked  the  big  red- 
faced  man. 

'*  Yes,  I  can,"  said  Mattia ;  ''  but  I  haven^t  got  one." 

"  111  go  and  get  you  one ;  the  violin  is  pretty,  but,  yon  see, 
there's  not  enough  life  in  it." 

'*  Then  you  play  the  oomet,  too,"  said  I  to  Mattia,  speak- 
ing still  in  Italian. 

"  And  the  key-bugle,  and  the  flute,  and  eyerything  that 
can  be  played." 

Decidedly  Mattia  was  a  precious  acquisition. 

The  comet  was  speedily  brought,  and  we  began  again, — 
quadrilles,  polkas,  waltzes,  but  most  of  all  quadrilles. 

We  played  on  thus  till  dusk,  without  the  dancers  giving  ufl 
time  to  breathe.  It  did  not  matter  for  me,  but  it  was  too 
much  for  Mattia,  who  had  the  heaviest  part  of  the  work,  and 
was  worn  out  besides  by  his  journey  and  by  hardship.  Every 
now  and  then  I  saw  him  turn  pale,  as  if  he  were  going  to 
faint :  however,  he  still  kept  on  blowing  as  hard  as  he  could 
into  the  mouthpiece. 

Happily  I  was  not  the  only  one  to  perceive  his  paleness ; 
the  bride  also  noticed  it. 

''  Enough  I"  she  said ;  "  that  little  fellow  can't  keep  on  any 
longer.     Now  pull  out  your  purses  for  the  musicians." 

*^  If  you  will  allow  it,"  said  I.  jumping  out  of  the  cart, 
'^  the  collection  shall  be  made  by  our  cashier." 

And  I  threw  my  hat  to  Capi,  who  took  it  in  his  mouth. 
They  applauded  greatly  the  grace  with  which  he  knew  how 
to  salute  those  who  gave  him  anything ;  but,  what  was  much 
better  for  us,  they  gave  him  a  good  deal.  Walking  behind 
him,  I  saw  silver  falling  into  the  hat  The  bridegroom  came 
last,  and  he  gave  a  five-firanc  piece. 

What  good  luck  I  But  that  was  not  all.  We  were  invited 
to  have  something  to  eat  in  the  kitchen,  and  they  gave  us  a 
bed  in  the  barn.  The  day  after,  when  we  left  this  hospitable 
dwelling,  we  had  a  capital  of  eight-and-twenty  francs. 

<<  We  owe  it  all  to  you,  my  little  Mattia,"  said  I  to  my 
comrade ;  '*  all  alone  I  couldn't  have  formed  an  orchestra." 

And  then  the  remembrance  of  some  words  said  to  me  by 
Father  Acquin  when  I  began  giving  lessons  to  Lisa  came 
across  my  mind,  proving  to  me  that  well-doing  always  brings 
a  recompense. 
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''  I  conld  bave  done  many  worse  things  than  take  you  into 
my  *  company.' " 

With  eight-and-twenty  francs  in  hand,  we  were  fine  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  when  we  arrived  at  Corbeil  I  conld,  without 
much  imprudence,  furnish  myself  with  sundry  acquisitions 
that  I  deemed  indispensable :  in  the  first  place,  a  comet-ti- 
piston,  which  cost  me  three  francs  to  buy  from  a  dealer  in  old 
iron.  At  this  price  it  was  neither  new  nor  handsome,  but, 
rubbed  up  and  doctored,  it  would  do  for  us.  Then  some  red 
ribbons  for  our  stockings,  and  finally  an  old  military  knapsack 
for  Mattia ;  for  it  was  less  fatiguing  to  carry  a  light  bag  upon 
one*8  shoulders  constantly,  than  turn  and  turn  about  a  heavy 
one :  we  could  share  equally  what  we  carried  about  with  us, 
and  we  could  go  along  more  briskly.  When  we  left  Corbeil, 
we  were  indeed  well  ofF.  We  had,  after  paying  for  all  our 
new  possessions,  thirty  francs  in  the  purse,  for  our  perform- 
ances had  been  profitable ;  our  repertory  was  so  arranged  that 
we  could  remain  several  days  in  the  same  part  of  the  countiy 
without  repeating  ourselves  too  frequently ;  and,  lastly,  Mattia 
and  I  understood  each  other  so  well  that  we  were  already  like 
two  brothers. 

"  Yon  know/'  he  said  sometimes,  laughing,  "  a  leader  of  a 
troupe  like  you,  who  doesn't  beat,  is  something  too  delightful." 

"  Then  you  are  satisfied  ?" 

"  I — satisfied !  Why,  this  is  the  first  time  in  all  my  life, 
since  I  left  home,  that  I  have  not  looked  back  to  the  hospital 
with  regret" 

These  prosperous  circumstances  inspired  me  with  ambitious 
views. 

After  leaving  Corbeil,  we  went  towards  Montargis,  which 
was  on  the  road  leading  to  Mother  Barberin. 

To  go  and  visit  Mother  Barberin  and  embrace  her  was  cer- 
tainly acquitting  myself  of  my  debt  of  gratitude  towards 
her ;  but  it  was  acquitting  myself  in  a  very  poor  fashion  and 
very  cheaply.     Suppose  I  took  her  something. 

Now  that  I  was  rich,  I  owed  her  a  present.  What  present 
could  I  make  her  ? 

I  was  not  long  in  making  up  my  mind.  There  was  one 
which  beyond  everything  would  make  her  happy,  not  only 
for  the  present,  but  through  all  her  old  age, — a  cow,  to  re- 
place poor  Roussette. 
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What  happiness  for  Mother  Barberin  if  I  could  give  her  a 
cow ;  and  what  happiness  for  myself  too  1 

Before  arriving  at  Ghavanon,  the  cow  was  to  be  bought 
And  Mattia,  taking  it  by  the  halter,  is  to  lead  it  into  MoUier 
Barberin*s  yard.  Barberin  himself,  be  it  anderstood,  was 
not  at  home. 

"  Madame  Barberin/'  says  MaUia,  ''  here  is  a  cow  that  I 
have  brought  you." 

'^  A  cow  1  you  make  a  mistake,  my  boy."  And  she  heaves 
a  sigh. 

'^  No,  madame ;  you  are  Madame  Barberin  of  Chavanon  ? 
Well,  it  is  to  Madame  Barberin  that  the  prince,  as  in  the 
fairy-tales,  told  me  to  bring  this  cow  which  he  oflfers  you." 

"What  prince?" 

Then  I  appear.  I  throw  myself  into  Mother  Barberin's 
arms ;  and,  after  we  had  well  hugged  each  other,  we  made 
pancakes  and  fritters,  which  were  eaten  by  our  three  selves 
and  not  by  Barberin,  as  on  that  Shrove  Tuesday  when  he 
came  home  to  upset  our  frying-pan  and  put  our  butter  into 
his  onion  soup. 

What  a  delightful  dream  I  Only,  to  realize  it,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  able  to  buy  a  cow. 

How  much  did  a  cow  cost  ?  I  hadn't  the  least  idea.  It 
would  be  dear,  no  doubt  very  dear ;  but  even  so  I 

What  I  wanted  was  a  cow  that  was  not  too  large,  nor  too 
fat.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  fatter  cows  are  the  higher 
the  price ;  in  the  second,  the  bigger  cows  are  the  more  feed- 
ing they  require,  and  I  did  not  wish  my  gift  to  become  a 
source  of  embarrassment  to  Mother  Barberin.  The  thing 
needful  at  the  present  moment  was,  then,  to  learn  the  price 
of  cows,  or  rather  of  such  a  cow  as  I  required. 

Happily,  this  was  not  very  hard  for  me  to  do,  and  in  our 
wandering  life  upon  the  highways,  our  evenings  at  the  inns, 
we  were  often  brought  into  contact  with  drovers  and  cattle- 
dealers.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  ask  them  the  price  of 
cows. 

But  the  first  time  that  I  questioned  a  drover,  whose 
kindly,  good-natured  look  had  at  first  attracted  me,  a  peal  of 
laughter  was  all  the  answer  I  got ;  thereupon  the  drover  fell 
back  in  his  chair,  thumping  the  table  every  now  and  then 
with  his  fists.     He  then  called  the  innkeeper. 
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"Bo  you  know  what  this  liUle  musiciaD  is  asking  me? 
What's  the  price  of  a  cow,  not  too  big,  not  too  fat, — in  fact, 
a  good  cow  ?     Must  she  be  a  learned  cow,  too  ?" 

And  .the  laughter  began  again,  but  I  did  not  allow  myself 
to  be  put  down. 

"  She  must  be  a  good  milker,  and  not  eat  too  much." 

"  Do  you  want  to  drag  her  about  the  roads  with  a  string, 
like  your  dog  ?** 

After  having  exhausted  his  witticisms  and  sufficiently  dis- 
played his  cleverness,  he  condescended  to  answer  me  seriously, 
and  even  enter  into  a  discussion  with  me. 

He  had  just  what  I  wanted,  a  gentle  cow,  giving  a  great 
deal  of  milk,  milk  which  was  next  door  to  cream,  and  eating 
almost  nothing.  If  I  would  lay  down  fifteen  pistoles  upon 
the  table, — ^that  is  to  say,  fifty  crowns, — ^the  cow  was  mine. 

Difficult  as  it  had  been  to  make  him  talk  at  first,  it  was 
equally  difficult  to  stop  his  tongue,  once  set  going. 

At  last  we  were  able  to  get  away  to  bed,  and  I  dreamed  of 
what  I  had  learned  from  this  conversation.  Fifteen  pistoles, 
or  fifty  crowns,  that  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs ;  and 
I  was  a  long  way  from  possessing  such  a  vast  sum  of  money. 
Was  it  impossible  to  earn  it?  No,  I  thought  not;  and  if 
the  good  luck  of  our  early  days  still  continued,  I  could,  sous 
by  sous,  amass  this  hundred  and  fifty  fttincs.  Only,  it  would 
take  some  time. 

Then  a  new  idea  crossed  my  brain:  what  if,  instead  of 
going  straight  to  Chavanon,  we  went  first  to  Yarses  ?  that 
would  give  us  the  necessary  time  which  our  following  the 
direct  road  deprived  us  of.  It  was  requisite,  then,  that  we 
should  go  to  Yarses  in  the  first  place,  and  put  off  seeing 
Mother  Barberin  until  our  return.  Assuredly,  by  that  time 
I  should  have  earned  my  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  and  we 
could  play  my  fairy  drama,  "  The  Prince's  Cow." 

The  next  morning  I  imparted  my  idea  to  Mattia,  who 
offered  no  opposition. 

"  Let  us  go  to  Yarses,"  said  he :  "  there  are  mines  there. 
They  are  curious  things;  I  should  like  veiy  much  to  see 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE   BLACK   COUNTBT. 

It  is  a  long  road  from  Montargis  to  Yarses,  wbich  is  situ* 
ated  in  the  middle  of  the  C^vennes,  upon  that  side  of  the 
mountain  which  faces  the  Mediterranean, — five  or  six  hun- 
dred kilometres  in  a  straight  line,  but  for  us  more  than  a 
thousand,  on  account  of  the  windings  which  our  mode  of 
life  made  necessary  for  us,  we  being  obliged  to  take  all  the 
towns  and  larger  villages  on  our  way,  in  order  to  give  profit- 
able performances. 

It  took  us  nearly  three  months  to  do  these  thousand  kilo- 
metres ;  but  when  we  came  to  the  outskirts  of  Yarses  I  had 
the  delight,  on  counting  up  my  money,  to  find  that  we  had 
made  good  use  of  our  time.  In  my  leathern  purse  there 
were  savings  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
francs.  Only  twenty-two  francs  more  were  wanted  of  the 
purchase-money  of  Mother  Barberin's  cow. 

Mattia  was  nearly  as  glad  as  I  was,  and  not  a  little  proud 
of  having  contributed  his  share  of  such  a  sum  of  savings. 
It  was  quite  true  that  this  share  was  considerable,  and  that 
without  him,  and,  above  all,  without  his  comet,  Capi  and  I 
could  never  have  gathered  together  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  francs.  In  going  from  Yarses  to  Chavanon  we  would 
be  sure  of  earning  the  twenty-two  francs  still  wanting. 

Yarses,  whither  we  were  approaching,  was,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  a  mean  village  buried  in  the  mountains  and 
known  only  from  the  fact  of  its  once  having  served  as  a 
refuge  for  the  En/ants  ds  Dieu,  commanded  by  Jean  Cava- 
lier. Itfi  situation  in  the  midist  of  these  mountains  had 
made  it  an  important  point  in  the  war  of  the  Camisards ; 
but  at  the  same  time  its  situation  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cause  of  its  poverty.  About  1750  an  old  gentleman, 
who  had  a  passion  for  underground  researches,  discovered 
coal-mines  at  Yarses,  and  from  that  time  Yarses  became  one 
of  those  colliery  centres  which,  with  Alais,  Saint-Gervnis, 
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and  Bess^ges,  supply  the  south  and  dispute  with  English 
coal  the  Mediterranean  market  When  he  began  his  re- 
searches everybody  laughed  at  him ;  and  when  he  had  dug 
down  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  metres  without 
finding  anything,  serious  attempts  were  made  to  get  him 
shut  up  as  a  madman,  as  his  fortune  was  being  swallowed  up 
in  these  crazy  explorations.  Yarses  contained  iron-mines, 
but  coal  never  had  been  found  and  never  would  be  found 
there.  Without  taking  any  notice  and  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  these  carpings,  the  old  gentleman  took  up  his  abode 
in  his  shaft,  and  never  left  it.  There  he  ate,  there  he  slept 
Thus  he  had  only  to  put  up  with  the  doubts  of  the  work- 
men whom  he  employed.  At  every  stroke  of  the  pick  they 
shrugged  their  shoulders;  but,  excited  by  their  master's 
faith,  they  struck  fresh  blows,  and  the  shaft  sank  lower.  At 
two  hundred  metres  they  found  a  layer  of  pit-coal.  The  old 
gentleman  was  no  longer  a  madman,  but  a  man  of  genius. 
Within  twelve  hours  the  metamorphosis  was  complete. 

Yarses,  at  the  present  time,  is  a  town  of  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants,  which  has  before  it  a  great  industrial  future,  and 
which  is  just  now,  with  AUais  and  Bess^ges,  the  hope  of  the 
south.  The  present  and  the  future  fortune  of  Yarses  is  to 
be  found  below  the  earth,  and  not  upon  it  Indeed,  upon 
the  surface  its  aspect  is  desolate  and  dreary:  wastes  and 
barren  hill-sides;  no  trees, — if  we  except  here  and  there 
chestnuts  and  mulberries  and  a  few  stunted  olives ;  no  pro- 
ductive soil, — only  gray  and  black  stones  on  every  side ;  only 
in  those  places  where  the  ground,  having  a  trifling  depth,  is 
saturated  with  moisture,  an  active  vegetation  springs  up, 
which  contrasts  agreeably  with  the  mountain  desolation. 
Terrible  inundations  result  from  this  barrenness,  for  when  it 
rains  the  water  runs  down  these  bare  slopes  as  it  might 
course  along  a  paved  street,  and  the  beds  of  the  brooks, 
which  are  usually  nearly  dry,  become  torrents,  which  in- 
stantly swell  the  rivers  of  the  valley  and  make  them  over- 
flow. In  a  few  minutes  the  water-level  can  be  seen  to  rise 
three,  four,  five  metres,  and  even  more,  in  the  river-beds. 

Yarses  is  built  on  one  of  these  rivers,  called  the  Divonne, 
which  in  the  centre  of  the  town  receives  two  little  torrents, — 
the  mountain-stream  of  Truy^re  and  that  of  Saint-And^ol. 
The  town  is  neither  handsome,  clean,  nor  regularly  built 
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WagoDB  loaded  with  iron-ore  or  coal  ran  from  morning  until 
night  upon  a  railway  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  and  scatter 
continually  a  red  and  black  dust,  which  on  rainy  days  forms 
a  mud  deep  and  liquid  as  a  marshy  swamp ;  on  sunny  and 
windy  days  this  becomes,  bn  the  contrary,  a  blinding  whirl- 
wind of  dust,  which  blows  down  the  streets  and  rises  high  in 
the  air  above  the  town. 

The  houses  are  black  from  top  to  bottom :  black  with  the 
mud  and  dust  which  flies  up  from  the  street  to  the  very  roo& ; 
black  with  the  smoke  of  kilns  and  furnaces  which  comes  down 
from  the  roofs  to  the  street ;  all  is  black, — the  ground,  the 
sky,  even  t^  the  waters  of  the  Biyonne.  And,  along  witn 
that,  the  people  who  swarm  in  the  streets  are  still  blacker 
than  their  surroundings ;  the  horses  are  black,  the  yehides 
are  black,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  black.  One  would 
imagine  that  a  cloud  of  soot  had  rained  for  a  whole  day 
upon  the  town,  or  that  a  flood  of  pitch  had  covered  it  even 
to  the  tops  of  the  houses. 

The  streets  were  made  neither  for  carriages  nor  pedes- 
trians, but  for  railways  and  pit-wagons.  Everywhere  on  the 
ground  are  rails  and  turn-tables;  overhead,  suspension- 
bridges,  belts,  and  cranes  that  turn  with  deafening  rum- 
blings. Tou  pass  great  buildings  that  are  tumbling  to  their 
foundations ;  and,  looking  through  their  doors  and  windows, 
you  see  masses  of  smelted  ore  running  about  like  immense 
cannon-balls:  steam-hammers,  flinging  about  them  showers 
of  sparks ;  and  everywhere,  without  ceasing,  the  pistons  of 
steam-engines  that  rise  and  fall  undeviatingly.  No  monu- 
ments, no  gardens,  no  statues  in  the  squares ;  all  has  been 
built  upon  one  model,  and  is  of  cube-like  shape.  The 
churches,  the  court-house,  the  schools,  all  are  cubes,  pierced 
with  many  or  few  windows,  as  occasion  may  require. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  Varses,  it  was  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  brilliant  sun  was  shining 
in  a  clear  sky ;  but  as  we  advanced  the  day  clouded  over : 
between  the  earth  and  the  sky  hung  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke 
that  seemed  to  float  heavily,  broken  into  shreds  by  the  high 
chimneys.  For  an  hour  past  we  had  heard  loud  humming 
noises,  a  roaring  like  the  sea,  mingled  with  heavy  thuds: 
the  humming  was  produced  by  the  ventilators,  the  heavy 
blows  by  the  forge-hammers  and  stampers. 
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I  knew  that  Alexis's  uncle  was  a  working  miner  at  Yarses, 
employed  in  the  Truy^re  mine;  but  that  was  all.  I  was 
ignorant  whether  he  lived  at  Yarses  or  in  the  neighborhood. 

On  entering  Yarses,  I  inquired  for  the  Truy^re  mine,  and 
was  directed  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Divonne  to  a  little 
valley  traversed  by  the  mountain-stream  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  mine. 

If  the  aspect  of  the  town  was  hardly  pleasing,  that  of  the 
valley  was  decidedly  mournful.  An  amphitheatre  of  bare 
hills,  grassless,  treeless,  with  long  stretches  of  gray  stone,  in- 
tersected here  and  there  by  strips  of  red  earth.  At  the  en- 
trance of  this  valley  stand  the  buildings  necessary  to  the 
working  of  the  mine, — sheds,  stables,  storehouses,  offices,  and 
the  chimneys  of  the  engine-house ;  all  about  the  place  lie  heaps 
of  coal  and  stone. 

As  we  approached  these  buildings,  a  young  woman  with  a 
wild  look,  her  hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders,  and  drag- 
ging a  little  child  along  by  the  hand,  rushed  in  firont  of  us 
and  stopped  me. 

^^  will  you  point  me  out  a  pleasant  road  ?**  said  she. 

I  looked  at  her  in  amazement 

''  A  road  with  trees  and  shade,  and  beside  it  a  little  stream 
that  whispers  and  rustles  over  the  stones,  and  singing-birds 
among  the  leaves?" 

And  she  began  to  whistle  a  gay  tune. 

"  You  haven't  met  wi6h  such  a  road,"  continued  she,  seeing 
that  I  did  not  answer,  but  not  appearing  to  notice  my  aston- 
ishment. ^' Ah,  that's  a  pity  1  Then  it  is  still  far  away. 
Is  it  to  the  right,  or  is  it  to  the  left  ?  Tell  me  that,  my  lad. 
I  iceep  on  looking,  but  I  cannot  find  it.** 

She  spoke  with  extraordinary  volubility,  gesticulating  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  gently  smoothed  the 
child's  head. 

"  I  ask  you  about  this  road  because  I  am  sure  to  meet 
Marius  there.  You  knew  Marius  ?  No  ?  Well,  he  is  my 
child's  father.  And  when  he  was  burned  in  the  mine  by  the 
fire-damp  explosion,  he  went  away  to  this  pleasant  road.  He 
only  walks  i^ut  now  in  cool  pathways,  and  it  is  good  for  his 
burns.  He  knows  how  to  find  them  ;  I  don't.  That's  why 
I  haven't  come  across  him  for  six  months.  Six  months ! 
It's  a  long  time  when  one  loves.     Six  months  !  six  months  I' 
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She  turned  towards  the  pit-mouth,  and,  pointing  with  a 
savage  energy  to  the  chimneys  of  the  engine-house,  which 
were  vomiting  torrents  of  smoke, — 

"  Underground  work  T'  she  cried ;  *^  devils'  work  I  Hell  I 
give  me  hack  my  father,  my  brother !  give  me  back  Marius  I 
Curse  you  I  curse  you  T' 

Then  turning  again  to  me, — 

"  You  don't  belong  to  this  part  of  the  country,  do  you? 
Your  sheepskin  and  hat  tell  me  that  you  come  from  far 
away.  Go  into  the  graveyard ;  count  one,  two,  three — one, 
two,  three — all  dead  in  the  pit." 

Then  seizing  her  child  and  hugging  it  in  her  arms, — 

"  You  shall  not  have  my  little  Pierre,  never  I  Water  is 
sweet,  water  is  cool.  Where  is  this  road  ?  If  you  do  not 
know,  you  are  as  stupid  as  the  others  who  laugh  in  my  face. 
Then  why  do  you  delay  me  ?     Marius  is  waiting  for  me." 

She  turned  her  back  to  me  and  set  off,  walking  rapidly  and 
whistling  her  gay  tune.  I  imagined  she  was  a  mad-woman 
who  had  lost  her  husband  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp, — that 
terrible  danger  ;  and  meeting  this  poor  creature  thus  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pit,  in  this  desolate  country,  under  this  black 
sky, — this  woman  crazed  by  grief, — made  us  both  melancholy. 

They  told  us  Uncle  Gaspard's  address.  He  lived  a  short 
distance  from  the  mine,  in  a  steep  and  winding  street  that  ran 
down  the  hill  towards  the  river.  When  I  inquired  for  him, 
a  woman,  leaning  against  the  door  chatting  with  another 
woman,  also  leaning  against  a  door,  replied  that  he  would  not 
be  in  until  six  o'clock,  when  the  work  was  over. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  him  ?"  said  she. 

"  I  want  to  see  Alexis." 

Then  she  looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  glanced  at 
Gapi. 

"  You  are  Remi,"  said  she :  "  Alexis  has  told  us  about  you. 
He  expected  you.    Who's  that  ?" 

She  pointed  to  Mattia. 

"  He  is  my  comrade." 

It  was  Alexises  aunt.  I  expected  that  she  would  bave 
asked  us  to  come  in  and  rest,  for  our  dusty  limbs  and  sun- 
burnt faces  proclaimed  our  fatigue  plainly  enough ;  but  she 
did  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  only  repeated  simply  that  if  I 
came  back  again  at  six  o'clock  I  should  find  Alexis,  who  was 
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now  at  the  mine.  I  had  not  the  heart  to  ask  for  what  was 
not  offered.  I  thanked  her,  and  we  went  away  into  the  town 
to  look  for  a  baker's  shop,  for  we  were  very  hungry,  having 
eaten  nothing  since  early  morning,  and  then  only  a  bare  crust 
that  had  been  left  from  our  yesterday's  dinner.  I  was  rather 
ashamed  of  this  reception,  for  I  felt  that  Mattia  would  be 
asking  himself  what  was  the  meaning  of  it, — what  was  the 
use  of  coming  so  many  miles. 

It  struck  me  that  Mattia  would  form  a  poor  opinion  of  my 
friends,  and  that  when  I  should  talk  to  him  about  Lisa  he 
would  no  longer  listen  with  the  same  sympathy.  And  I  was 
anxious  that  he  should  feel  beforehand  both  sympathy  and 
friendship  for  Lisa.  The  style  of  our  reception  did  not  in- 
duce me  to  return  to  the  house.  A  little  before  six  we  went 
to  wait  for  Alexis  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 

The  working  of  the  Truy^re  colliery  is  arranged  by  means 
of  three  shafls,  called  the  St.  Julien  shafl,  the  St.  Alphon- 
sine  shafl,  and  the  St  Pancras  shaft ;  for  it  is  the  custom 
among  the  pitmen  to  give  some  saint's  name  to  the  raising 
shaft,  the  ventilating  shaft,  and  the  pumping  shaft,  this  saint 
being  chosen  from  the  calendar  on  the  day  when  sinking  is 
commenced :  his  name  serves  not  only  to  christen  the  shaft, 
but  also  to  mark  the  date.  These  shafts  are  not  used  for  the 
descent  and  ascent  of  the  colliers.  This  is  managed  by  means 
of  a  tunnel,  which  commences  beside  the  lamp-shed  and  ends 
at  the  first  working-level,  from  whence  it  communicates  with 
all  parts  of  the  mine.  By  this  they  seek  to  avoid  those  acci- 
dents which  too  often  happen  in  the  shafts  when  a  rope  breaks, 
or  a  kibble  catches  in  some  obstacle  and  precipitates  the  men 
down  a  hole  two  or  three  hundred  metres  deep.  At  the  same 
time,  the  attempt  has  been  made  also  by  this  to  avoid  the 
sudden  transitions  to  which  pitmen  are  exposed,  who,  from  a 
depth  of  two  hundred  metres,  where  the  temperature  is  warm 
and  equal,  pass  rapidly,  when  they  are  raised  by  the  machine, 
to  an  unequal  temperature,  and  are  liable  to  pleurisy  and  in- 
flammation of  the  chest. ' 

Being  told  that  it  was  by  this  gallery  that  the  workmen 
would  come  out,  with  Mattia  and  Capi  I  posted  myself  at  its 
mouth  ;  and  a  few  minutes  after  six  had  struck,  I  began  to 
perceive,  in  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  tunnel,  little  flickering 
sparks  of  light,  which  gradually  grew  bigger.     It  was  the 
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miners,  who,  lamp  in  hand,  returned  to  the  upper  world,  their 
work  ended. 

They  came  along  slowly,  walking  heavily,  as  if  they  were 
suffering  in  the  knees,  a  thing  that  I  understood  later  on, 
when  I  had  myself  gone  up  and  dovm  the  stairs  and  ladders 
which  led  to  the  last  level  Their  faces  were  as  black  as 
chimney-sweeps,  their  clothes  and  hats  covered  with  coal-dust 
and  splashes  of  wet  mud.  In  passing  the  lamp-shed,  each 
man  entered  and  hung  his  lamp  upon  a  nail. 

Observant  as  I  was,  I  did  not  see  Alexis  come  out ;  and  if 
he  had  not  flung  his  arms  round  my  neck,  I  should  have  let 
him  pass  without  recognition,  so  little  did  he  resemble  now, 
blackened  from  head  to  foot,  the  comrade  who  once  upon  a 
time  raced  about  our  garden-walks,  his  dean  shirt-sleeves 
rolled  up  to  his  elbows,  and  his  open  collar  allowing  his  white 
skin  to  be  seen. 

"  It  is  Remi,"  he  said,  turning  to  a  man  about  forty,  who 
was  walking  beside  him,  and  who  had  a  firank  open  face  like 
Father  Aoquin*s,  which  was  not  astonishing,  considering  that 
they  were  brothers. 

I  guessed  that  this  was  Uncle  Gaspard. 

^'  We  have  been  expecting  you  this  long  time,"  he  said  to 
me  good-naturedly. 

"  It's  a  long  way  from  Paris  to  Varses." 

^*  And  your  legs  are  short,"  said  he,  laughing. 

Gapi,  delighted  to  find  Alexis  again,  showed  his  joy  by 
fastening  his  teeth  in  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket  and  tugging  at 
him.  During  this  time  I  explained  to  Uncle  Gaspard  that 
Mattia  was  my  comrade  and  partner,  a  good  lad  whom  I  had 
known  formerly  and  had  fallen  in  with  again,  and  who  played 
the  comet  like  anything. 

'^  And  there's  Mr.  Capi,"  said  Uncle  Gkspard.  "  To-mor- 
row will  be  Sunday :  when  youVe  rested,  you  shall  give  us  a 
performance.  Alexis  says  that  that  dog  is  cleverer  than  a 
schoolmaster  or  a  play-actor." 

I  felt  just  as  much  at  home  with  her  husband  as  I  had  felt 
ill  at  ease  with  Aunt  Gaspard.  Decidedly  he  was  a  worthy 
brother  of  the  father. 

"  Talk  away,  lads :  you  must  have  plenty  to  tell  each  other. 
For  me,  I  am  going  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  this 
young  man  who  plays  the  cornet  so  well." 
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We  could  have  talked  for  a  week ;  it  would  have  been  too 
short.  Alexis  wanted  to  know  all  about  my  journey,  and  for 
my  part  I  was  desperately  anxious  to  learn  how  he  liked  his 
new  life  ;  so  occupied  were  we  in  questioning  each  other,  that 
neither  troubled  himself  to  reply. 

We  walked  slowly,  and  the  home-going  pitmen  passed  be- 
fore us.  They  went  in  one  long  file  which  took  possession  of 
the  whole  street,  all  black  with  the  same  dust  which  covered 
the  ground  with  a  deep  layer.  When  we  were  near  his  house, 
Uncle  Gaspard  turned  to  us : 

"  Lads,"  said  he,  "  you'll  sup  with  us." 

Never  did  any  invitation  give  me  greater  pleasure  ;  for  as 
I  walked  along  I  had  been  asking  myself  if,  arrived  at  the 
door,  we  should  be  compelled  to  separate,  the  aunt's  welcome 
not  having  inspired  me  with  much  hope. 
I  '^  Here's  Remi,"  said  he,  going  into  the  house,  "  and  his 

friend." 

"  I've  seen  them  already." 

"  Very  well,  so  much  the  better :  the  acquaintance  is  made. 
They  are  going  to  have  supper  with  us." 

I  was  certainly  very  glad  to  sup  with  Alexis,  that  is  to  say, 
to  pass  the  evening  with  him  ;  but,  to  be  truthful,  I  must  say 
also  that  I  was  very  thankful  for  the  supper.  Since  leaving 
Paris  we  had  only  eaten  in  a  chance  fashion, — a  crust  here, 
a  bit  there ;  but  it  was  seldom  that  we  had  a  regular  meal, 
seated  upon  a  chair,  with  soup  in  a  soup-plate.  It  is  true 
that,  with  what  we  had  earned,  we  were  rich  enough  to  pay 
for  feasts  in  good  inns ;  but  we  were  compelled  to  save  on 
account  of  the  "  Prince's  Cow,"  and  Mattia  was  such  a  good 
fellow  that  he  was  nearly  as  happy  as  I  was  at  the  thought 
of  buying  our  cow. 

The  delight  of  a  grand  feast  was  not  to  be  ours  to-night. 
I  sat  down  to  table  upon  a  chair,  but  they  gave  us  no  soup. 
The  mining  company  have,  for  the  most  part,  established  pro- 
vision-stores where  their  workmen  buy  at  net  cost  all  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  wants  of  life.  The  advantage  of 
these  stores  is  plain  to  see ;  the  miner  gets  good  articles  at 
low  prices ;  the  amount  of  his  purchases  is  deducted  from 
his  fortnightly  wages,  and  by  this  system  he  is  kept  from  a 
running  credit  with  small  shopkeepers,  who  would  ruin  him. 
He  does  not  get  into  debt.     Only,  like  all  good  things,  it  has 
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its  bad  side.  The  pitmen's  wives  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
working  while  their  husbands  are  down  in  the  mine.  They 
tidy  their  houses  a  little,  they  visit  one  another,  drink  coffee 
or  chocolate  that  they  get  at  the  truck-shop,  they  chatter,  they 
gossip ;  and  when  evening  comes,  when  the  man  leaves  the 
mine  to  come  home  to  his  supper,  they  have  not  had  time  to 
prepare  a  meal  Then  they  rush  off  to  the  store  and  buy 
some  bacon. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  is  not  general,  or  rather 
universal,  but  it  happens  frequently.  This  was  the  reason 
we  had  no  soup:  Aunt  Gaspard  had  been  gossiping.  For 
that  matter,  it  was  a  habit  with  her ;  and  later  on  I  dis- 
covered that  her  truck-bill  was  chiefly  composed  of  two  items: 
on  the  one  side,  coffee  and  chocolate ;  on  the  other,  bacon. 
Uncle  was  an  easy  man,  who  loved  peace  above  all  things :  he 
ate  his  bacon  and  did  not  complain ;  or,  if  he  did  make  a 
remark,  it  was  done  very  quietly. 

"  If  I  don*t  take  to  drink,"  said  he,  lifting  his  glass,  "  it  is 
because  I  am  a  sober  man.  Do  try  and  let  us  have  some 
soup  to-morrow." 

''  And  where  am  I  to  get  the. time?" 

^^  Is  it  shorter  above  ground  than  under  it  ?" 

"And  who*ll  mend  your  clothes  then?  You  destroy 
everything." 

Then,  looking  at  his  garments,  soiled  with  coal-dust  and 
torn  in  places,  he  observed, — 

"  The  fact  is,  we  are  dressed  like  princes,  are  we  not?" 

Our  supper  did  not  last  long. 

"Lad,"  said  Uncle  Gaspard  to  me,  "youU  sleep  with 
Alexis." 

Then  addressing  Mattia, — 

"  And  you,  if  you'll  come  into  the  bake-house,  we'll  see 
about  making  you  a  good  bed  of  straw  and  hay." 

The  evening,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  night,  were 
not  employed  by  Alexis  and  me  in  sleeping. 

Uncle  Gaspard  was  a  pick-man,  which  meant  that  by 
means  of  his  pickaxe  he  broke  down  the  coal  in  the  seams. 
Alexis  was  his  driver ;  that  is  to  say,  he  pushed  and  drove 
along  the  rails  in  the  interior  of  the  mine  a  wagon  called  a 
henne^  in  which  the  broken  coal  was  piled,  from  the  spot 
whence  it  was  taken  to  the  shaft.     Arrived  at  this  shaft,  the 
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henne  was  hooked  on  to  a  cable  which,  drawn  up  bj  steam- 
power,  raised  it  to  the  surface. 

Although  so  short  a  time  a  miner,  Alexis  was  already  fond 
and  proud  of  his  mine.  It  was  the  finest,  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  whole  country ;  he  invested  his  narration  with  all 
the  importance  of  a  traveller  newly  arrived  from  an  unknown 
land  and  who  finds  attentive  ears  to  listen  to  him. 

At  first  you  proceeded  along  a  gallery  hollowed  in  the  rock, 
and  after  having  walked  about  ten  minutes  you  came  to  a 
straight  and  steep  flight  of  steps.  Then  at  the  foot  of  this 
stairway  there  was  a  wooden  ladder,  then  another  stairway, 
then  another  ladder,  and  there  you  were  at  the  first  level,  a 
depth  of  fifty  metres.  To  reach  the  second  level  at  ninety 
metres,  and  the  third  at  two  hundred  metres,  you  descended 
the  same  system  of  stairs  and  ladders.  It  was  on  this  last 
level  that  Alexis  worked,  and  to  reach  the  scene  of  his  oper- 
ations he  had  to  travel  three  times  the  distance  necessary  to 
be  accomplished  by  those  who  ascend  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Paris. 

But  if  the  ascent  and  descent  are  easy  in  the  towers  of 
Notre  Dame,  where  the  staircases  are  regular  and  well  lighted, 
such  is  not  the  case  in  the  mine,  where  the  steps,  cut  out  ac- 
cording to  the  variations  of  the  rock,  are  sometimes  short, 
sometimes  long,  sometimes  broad,  sometimes  narrow.  No 
other  light  is  there  than  that  of  the  lamp  carried  in  the  hand, 
and  under  foot  is  a  slippery  mud,  kept  always  damp  by  the 
water  that  filters  drop  by  drop  through  the  earth  and  often 
falls  coldly  upon  one's  face. 

It  is  a  long  way  to  go  down,  two  hundred  metres ;  but  that 
was  not  all.  You  had,  by  the  tunnels,  to  get  to  the  different 
landing-places  and  make  your  way  to  the  work-place.  Now, 
the  complete  development  of  the  Truy^re  galleries  was  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  kilometres.  Of  course  you  were  not 
obliged  to  traverse  these  forty  kilometres,  but  the  road  some- 
times was  very  fatiguing ;  for  you  walked  in  water,  which, 
filtering  through  the  seams  of  the  rock,  makes  a  rivulet  in 
the  middle  of  the  path,  and  runs  in  this  fashion  to  the  drains, 
where  it  is  taken  up  and  thrown  out  by  the  pumping-ma- 
chines. 

When  these  galleries  ran  through  the  solid  rock  they  were 
merely  subterranean  passages,  but  when  they  crossed  unsound 
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earth,  which  was  liable  to  fall  in,  they  were  propped  ap  at 
the  sides  with  pine-trunks  cut  with  an  axe,  because  the 
notches  made  by  a  saw  entail  a  speedy  decay.  Although 
these  trunks  were  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  resist  the 
weight  of  the  earth,  this  weight  was  frequently  so  great  that 
the  wood  bent  and  the  galleries  narrowed  and  closed  up  so 
much  that  you  could  only  pass  through  them  on  hands  and 
knees.  Upon  these  poles  grew  fringus  and  light  feathery 
tufls,  whose  snowy  whiteness  contrasted  with  t^e  blackness 
of  the  earth :  the  fermentation  going  on  in  the  trees  sent 
out  a  peculiar  odor ;  and  upon  the  fungus,  on  the  unknown 
plants,  on  the  white  moss,  there  were  flies,  spiders,  and  moths, 
in  no  way  resembling  the  creatures  of  the  same  species  to  be 
seen  in  the  upper  air.  Bats  also  ran  about  everywhere,  and 
bats  hung,  head  downwards,  clinging  to  the  wood-work  by 
their  feet. 

These  galleries  crossed  one  another,  and  here  and  there, 
as  in  Paris,  there  were  squares  and  cross-roads.  Some  of 
these  open  spaces  were  wide  and  handsome,  like  boulevards ; 
some  of  them  were  narrow  and  mean,  like  the  streets  in  the 
Quartier  Saint-Marcel.  Only,  this  subterranean  town  was 
much  worse  lighted  than  other  towns  are  during  the  night, 
for  there  were  neither  lanterns  nor  gas :  only  the  lamps  which 
the  miners  carried  with  them.  If  light  was  sometimes  scanty, 
the  noise  would  tell  you  that  you  were  not  in  the  city  of  the 
dead.  In  the  workings  you  heard  the  reports  of  blasting- 
powder,  the  smoke  and  smell  of  which  the  air-current  brought 
you ;  from  the  tunnels  came  the  rumbling  of  wagons ;  in  the 
shafts  the  rubbing  of  the  cages  against  the  guiding-chains ; 
and,  above  all,  the  roaring  of  the  steam-engine  placed  upon 
the  second  level.  But  the  place  where  the  sight  was  most 
curious  was  in  the  "  risings ;"  that  is  to  say,  in  the  galleries 
cut  where  the  seams  of  coal  ran  slopingly.  It  was  a  sight  to 
see  the  pickmen  toiling,  half  naked,  digging  out  the  coal, 
lying  upon  their  side  or  doubled  up  upon  their  knees.  From 
these  "  risings"  the  coal  fell  down  to  the  huts,  whence  it  was 
wheded  to  the  lifling-shaft 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  mine  on  ordinary  working-days , 
but  there  were  also  days  of  misfortune.  A  fortnight  after 
his  arrival  at  Varses,  Alexis  had  witnessed  one  of  these  acci- 
dents, and  had  himself  very  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  it ;  it 
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was  an  explosion  of  fire-damp.  Fire-damp  is  a  gas  wbich 
forms  spontaneously  in  coal-pits,  and  which  explodes  the  in- 
stant it  is  brought  into  contact  with  flame.  Nothing  is  more 
terrible  than  one  of  these  explosions,  which  destroy  and  shat- 
ter everything  in  their  way.  You  can  compare  it  to  nothing 
but  the  blowing  up  of  a  powder-magazine.  The  moment  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  or  match  comes  near  the  gas,  fire  bursts  out 
instantaneously  in  all  the  galleries ;  it  destroys  everything  in 
the  mine,  even  to  the  ventilating  and  raising  shafts,  the  roof- 
ings of  which  it  carries  away.  The  temperature  rises  some- 
times BO  high  that  the  coal  in  the  mine  is  all  turned  into 
(oke. 

Six  weeks  before,  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  had  thus  killed 
half  a  score  of  workmen,  and  the  widow  of  one  of  them  had 
gone  mad.  I  divined  that  it  was  she  whom  I  had  met  on  my 
arrival,  seeking,  with  her  child,  ^*  a  pleasant  road." 

Every  precaution  was  taken  against  these  dreadful  accidents. 
Smoking  was  forbidden,  and  the  engineers  in  their  rounds 
often  made  the  men  breathe  in  their  faces,  that  they  might 
find  out  if  any  one  had  broken  the  rule.  It  was  also  on  this 
account  that  they  used  Davy  lamps, — so  named  after  the 
great  English  philosopher  who  had  invented  them.  These 
lamps  are  surrounded  by  a  metallic  gauze,  fine  enough  not  to  let 
the  flames  penetrate  its  meshes ;  so  that  if  the  lamp  be  carried 
in  an  explosive  atmosphere  the  gas  is  consumed  in  the  interior 
of  the  lamp,  but  no  explosion  spreads  beyond  it. 

Everything  that  Alexis  told  me  increased  my  curiosity, 
already  sufficiently  excited  on  my  first  arrival  at  Yarses,  to  see 
the  mine;  but  when  I  spoke  of  it  the  next  day  to  Uncle 
Qaspard  he  replied  that  it  was  impossible,  because  only  those 
who  worked  in  the  mine  were  allowed  to  enter  it. 

*^  If  you  like  to  turn  pit-man,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  it  will 
be  easy.  And  then  you  can  satisfy  yourself.  So  far  as  that 
goes,  the  trade  is  no  worse  than  another :  and  if  you  are 
afraid  of  rain  or  thunder  and  lightning,  it  will  exactly  suit 
you.  Any  way,  it*s  better  than  singing  songs  on  the  high- 
ways. Stop  with  Alexis.  Will  you,  lad  ?  We'll  find  some- 
thing too  for  Mattia  to  do,  but  not  to  play  the  comet  1" 

But  I  had  not  come  to  Yarses  to  stay  there,  and  I  had  a 

different  task,  another  object  in  life,  besides  pushing  a  henne  all 

day  long  in  the  second  or  third  level  of  the  Truy^re. 
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I  was  tlms  obliged  to  give  up  satisfying  my  curiosity,  and 
I  expected  that  I  should  go  away  without  knowing  any  more 
than  I  had  learned  from  Alexis's  accounts  and  the  answers 
dragged  somehow  or  other  from  Uncle  Graspard,  when,  by  a 
combination  of  circumstances  due  to  chance,  it  was  given  to 
me  to  see  in  all  their  horrors,  and  to  feel  in  all  their  terrors, 
the  dangers  to  which  miners  are  exposed. 


CHAPTER  III. 


A  COLLIER  S  LIFE. 


A  miner's  trade  is  not  an  unwholesome  one,  and,  putting 
aside  some  maladies  caused  by  the  deprivation  of  air  and 
light,  which  in  course  of  time  impoverishes  the  blood,  the 
pit-man  enjoys  as  good  health  as  the  peasant  who  lives  in  a 
healthy  country.  Indeed,  he  has  an  advantage  over  the 
peasant,  in  that  he  is  sheltered  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
seasons, — ^from  rain,  cold,  or  excess  of  heat 

The  great  danger  for  him  lies  in  inundations,  explosions, 
and  the  falling  in  of  the  earth  ;  also  in  the  accidents  his  work 
is  liable  to  from  his  own  imprudence  or  his  awkwardness. 

The  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  my  departure,  Alexb  came 
home  with  his  right  hand  badly  bruised  by  a  block  of  coal, 
underneath  which  he  had  been  clumsy  enough  to  let  himself 
be  caught :  the  half  of  one  finger  was  crushed,  and  the  whole 
hand  contused. 

The  company's  doctor  came  and  dressed  it.  It  was  not  a 
serious  case :  the  hand  would  get  well,  and  the  finger  too ; 
but  he  must  keep  quiet.  Uncle  Gaspard's  disposition  was  to 
take  life  as  it  came,  without  vexation  and  without  anger. 
There  was  but  one  thing  that  could  upset  his  general  equa- 
nimity, namely,  any  hindrance  to  his  work. 

When  he  heard  that  Alexis  was  condemned  to  rest  for 
several  days,  he  cried  out.  Who  would  drive  his  benne  during 
these  days  of  rest  ?  There  was  no  one  to  take  Alexis's  place. 
If  it  were  intended  to  replace  him  entirely  he  could  easily 
find  some  one,  but  for  a  few  days  only  it  was  just  then  im- 
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possible :  there  was  a  great  dearth  of  men,  and  still  more  of 
boys. 

He  started  off,  however,  to  see  if  he  could  find  a  driver^ 
bat  came  back  again  without  having  found  one. 

Then  he  recommenced  his  lamentations :  he  was  really  in 
trouble,  for  he  saw  that  he  himself  would  also  be  obliged  to 
stop  work,  and  doubtless  his  means  did  not  permit  him  to 
give  himself  a  holiday. 

Seeing  that,  and  understanding  the  reasons  of  his  vexa- 
tion,— ^feeling  besides  that  under  the  circumstances  it  was 
almost  a  duty  for  me  to  repay,  as  best  I  could,  the  hospitality 
that  had  been  shown  us, — I  asked  him  if  a  driver's  work  was 
difficult. 

''  Nothing  more  easy.  It's  only  to  push  a  wagon  that  runs 
upon  rails." 

"  Is  this  wagon  heavy  ?" 

"  Not  very.     Alexis  pushes  it  easily  enough." 

'*  Just  so.  Then  if  Alexis  pushes  it  easily,  I  could  push 
it  too." 

«  You,  lad?" 

And  he  burst  out  laughing,  but  quickly  becoming  grave 
again : 

"  Certainly,  you  could  do  it  if  you  wished." 

"  I  do  wish  to  do  it,  if  it  will  be  of  any  use  to  you." 

"  You're  a  good  lad,  and  all's  said.  To-morrow  you  shall 
go  down  into  the  mine  with  me.  It  is  true  that  you  will 
render  me  a  service,  but  at  the  same  time  it's  a  thing  that 
may  be  useful  to  yourself:  if  you  took  a  fancy  to  the  trade 
it  would  be  better  than  tramping  the  road;  there  are  no 
wolves  to  be  afraid  of  in  the  mines." 

What  could  be  done  with  Mattia  while  I  was  below 
ground  ?     I  did  not  like  to  burden  Uncle  Gaspard  with  him. 

I  asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  to  go  off  by  himself  with 
Capi  and  give  performances  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  at 
once  agreed. 

''  I  shall  be  glad  enough  to  earn  some  money  for  the  cow 
all  by  myself,"  he  said,  laughing. 

For  the  last  three  months,  since  we  had  been  together, 
and  he  had  been  living  in  the  open  air,  Mattia  was  in  no 
way  like  the  wretched,  puny  child  whom  I  had  found  dying 
of  hunger,  leaning  against  the  wall  of  Saint-M^dard's  Church, 
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and  still  less  was  he  like  the  stanted  thing  I  first  saw  him  in 
Garofoli*s  garret,  looking  after  the  stew-pan  and  every  now 
and  again  clasping  his  aching  head  with  his  hands.  Mattia 
had  no  headaches  now ;  he  was  no  longer  melancholy,  he  was 
not  even  sickly.  It  was  the  attic  of  the  Kue  de  Lonrcine 
that  had  made  him  gloomy :  the  sun  and  the  fresh  air,  in 
£;iving  him  health,  had  given  him  good  spirits. 

During  our  journey  he  had  heen  all  good  temper  and 
smiles,  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  everything,  amused  by 
everything,  delighted  by  a  trifle,  making  the  best  of  every- 
thing. What  would  have  become  of  me  without  him  ?  How 
often  should  I  not  have  been  cast  down  by  fatigue  and 
melancholy  I 

This  contrast  between  us  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  our  nature 
and  disposition,  but  also  to  our  origin  and  our  race.  He  was 
an  Italian,  and  he  had  a  carelessness,  an  amiability,  a  facility 
for  adapting  himself  to  difficulties  without  anger  or  discon- 
tent, that  is  not  found  among  the  people  of  my  country,  who 
are  more  prone  to  resist  and  struggle. 

"  What  is  your  country  ?  have  you  then  a  country  ?"  I 
hear  it  said. 

That  question  will  be  answered  later  on.  I  only  wished  to 
say  at  the  moment  that  Mattia  and  I  were  not  in  the  least 
like  each  other,  which  was  the  reason  that  we  agreed  so  well, 
even  when  I  made  him  work  at  his  notes  and  his  reading. 
The  music-lesson,  it  is  true,  always  went  on  swimmingly; 
but  as  regards  the  reading  it  was  different,  and  difficulties 
might  quite  possibly  have  arisen  between  us,  for  I  had  neither 
the  patience  nor  the  power  of  forbearance  of  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  teaching.  However,  these  difficulties  never 
did  arise,  and  even  when  I  was  unjust,  which  more  than 
once  happened,  Mattia  never  lost  his  temper. 

It  was  settled  that,  while  I  went  down  into  the  mine  next 
day,  Mattia  should  go  off  and  give  musical  and  dramatic  per- 
formances, so  as  to  augment  our  capital ;  and  Capi,  to  whom 
I  explained  thi^  arrangement,  seemed  to  understand  it. 

The  next  morning  they  gave  me  Alexis's  working-clothes 
to  put  on.  After  having  finally  advised  Mattia  and  Capi  to 
behave  prudently  during  their  expedition,  I  followed  Unde 
Ghispard. 

'^  Be  careful,"  said  he,  handing  me  my  lamp ;  "  walk  be* 
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hind  me,  and  in  going  down  the  kddcrs  never  let  go  ono 
step  without  having  first  a  firm  hold  of  another.*' 

We  plunged  into  the  tunnel,  he  in  front,  I  at  his  heels. 

"  If  jou  slip  upon  the  stairs,"  continued  he,  "  don't  let  go : 
hold  tight     The  hottom  is  a  long  way  off,  and  hard." 

These  warnings  were  not  needful  to  make  me  a  little 
nervous,  for  one  does  not  leave  the  daylight  to  enter  the 
shades  of  night,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  its  profound 
recesses,  without  some  anxiety.  I  instinctively  looked  hack, 
hut  already  we  had  penetrated  some  distance  into  the  gallery, 
and  the  daylight  at  the  end  of  this  long  hlack  tuhe  was  no 
more  than  a  white  glohe,  like  the  moon  in  a  starless,  somhre 
sky.  I  was  ashamed  of  this  mechanical  movement,  which 
passed  away  quick  as  a  lightning-flash,  and  I  applied  myself 
again  steadily  to  follow  my  leader. 

^'  The  stairs  now,"  he  soon  cried. 

We  were  standing  hefore  a  hlack  hole,  and  in  its  depth, 
immeasurahle  for  my  eyes,  I  saw  swinging  lights,  larger  at 
the  opening,  gradually  lessening  down  to  mere  specks,  ac- 
cording as  they  grew  more  distant.  They  were  the  lamps  of 
the  workmen  who  had  entered  the  mine  before  us :  the  sound 
of  their  conversation,  like  a  dull,  heavy  murmur,  came  back 
to  us,  carried  by  a  warm  air  that  blew  upon  our  faces.  This 
air  had  a  scent  that  I  breathed  for  the  first  time,  something 
like  a  mixture  of  ether  and  fermentation.  Afler  the  stairs 
came  the  ladders ;  after  the  ladders  another  flight  of  steps. 

'*  Here  we  are  at  the  first  level,"  said  he. 

We  were  in  an  arched  pallery  with  perpendicular  walls ; 
these  walls  were  bricked.  The  vaulted  roof  was  a  little  more 
than  a  man's  height ;  however,  there  were  some  places  which 
compelled  us  to  stoop  in  passing,  either  because  of  the  roof 
having  sunk  or  of  the  ground  having  risen. 

'^  It's  the  pressure  of  the  earth,"  said  he.  "  As  the  moun- 
tain has  been  undermined  throughout,  and  there  are  great 
empty  spaces,  the  ground  falls ;  and  when  the  weight  is  too 
great,  the  galleries  are  crushed  in." 

Underfoot  Were  the  railway-tracks,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
gallery  a  little  rivulet  was  running. 

**  This  little  stream  joins  others  that,  like  it,  receive  the 

drainage-water ;  they  all  fall  into  a  drain :  so  that  the  engine 

has  to  pump  up  every  day  into  the  Divonne  about  a  thousand 
r  22* 
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or  twelve  hundred  metres  of  water.  K  it  stopped,  the  mine 
would  very  soon  be  flooded.  In  fact,  at  this  moment  we  are 
absolutely  right  below  the  Divonne." 

As  I  made  an  involuntary  movement,  he  burst  out  laughing. 

*^  But  fifly  metres  deeper  down  there  is  no  fear  of  it  tumb- 
ling about  your  shoulders." 

**  But  if  there  came  a  hole  1" 

"  Ah,  yes,  a  hole !  The  galleries  pass  and  repass  ten  times 
below  the  river.  There  are  some  mines  where  inundations 
are  to  be  feared,  but  not  here.  Fire-damp  and  falls  of  earth 
are  quite  enough  in  the  way  of  pit  accidents." 

When  we  came  to  the  scene  of  our  operations,  Uncle  Gas- 
pard  showed  me  what  I  had  to  do ;  and  when  our  truck  was 
full  of  coal,  he  pushed  it  along  with  me,  in  order  to  show  me 
how  to  get  it  to  the  shaft,  and  how  to  manage  upon  the 
shunting-lines  when  I  met  other  drivers  coming  up  in  front 
of  me. 

He  had  been  quite  right ;  it  was  not  a  very  difficult  bus- 
iness, and  in  a  few  hours,  if  I  did  not  become  very  skilfiil,  I 
could  at  all  events  manage  it  well  enough.  I  wanted  skill 
and  practice,  without  which  one  succeeds  in  no  trade ;  and  I 
was  obliged  to  supply  them  by  greater  effort, — good  or  bad, 
— ^the  result  of  which  was  less  useful  work  with  a  greater 
amount  of  fatigue. 

Happily,  I  was  fatigue-proof,  owing  to  the  life  that  I  had 
led  for  several  years,  and,  above  all,  the  three  months'  journey- 
ing :  so  I  never  complained,  and  Uncle  Gaspard  declared  that 
I  was  a  good  lad,  who  would  one  day  make  an  excellent  miner. 

But,  if  I  had  had  a  considerable  curiosity  to  visit  the 
mine,  I  had  no  wish  to  remain  there.  I  could  have  the 
curiosity  without  the  vocation.  To  live  this  underground 
life  required  certain  qualifications  which  I  had  not.  One 
would  need  to  love  silence,  solitude,  and  meditation.  Long 
hours  must  be  spent,  long  days,  without  exchanging  a  word, 
or  relieving  one's  mind  with  a  distraction  of  any  kind. 
Now,  I  was  ill  endowed  with  these  gifts,  having  lived  a 
wandering  life,  always  singing,  always  moving  about.  I  found 
the  hours  sad  and  melancholy  which  I  spent  driving  my 
truck  along  the  gloomy  galleries,  with  no  other  light  but 
that  of  my  lamp,  hearing  nothing  but  the  far-off  rumbling 
of  the  hennesy  the  splashing  of  water  into  the  rivulet,  and 
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bere  and  there  the  report  of  the  blastings,  which,  resound- 
ing throagh  this  deathly  silence,  made  it  only  more  dense 
and  lugubrious. 

As  it  is  tiring  work  going  down  into  the  mine  and  coming 
up  again,  the  miners  remain  there  for  the  whole  day  of 
twelve  hours,  and  do  not  ascend  to  have  their  meals  at  home : 
they  eat  in  the  workings. 

On  one  side  of  Uncle  Gkispard's  working  I  had  a  driver 
for  neighbor,  who,  instead  of  being  a  boy  like  myself  and 
the  other  drivers,  was  an  old  fellow  with  a  white  beard. 
When  I  say  white  beard,  I  mean  that  it  was  so  on  Sundays, 
the  grand  washing-day;  for  during  the  week  it  began  to 
grow  gray  on  Monday,  and  ended  by  being  quite  black  on 
Saturday.  He  was  about  sixty.  Long  ago,  when  young, 
he  had  been  a  carpenter,  and  his  business  was  to  place  and 
keep  in  order  the  blocks  of  wood  that  formed  the  galleries ; 
but  three  of  his  fingers  had  been  crushed  in  a  &ling-in, 
which  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  trade.  The  company  for 
whom  he  worked  gave  him  a  small  pension,  for  this  accident 
had  happened  to  him  in  saving  three  of  his  comrades.  For 
some  years  he  had  lived  upon  this  pension.  Then,  the  com- 
pany having  become  bankrupt,  he  found  himself  destitute, 
without  employment;  aiid  so  he  entered  the  Truy^re  as  a 
driver.  They  called  him  the  magister,  because  he  knew 
many  th;ngs  that  the  pickmen,  and  even  the  butty  colliers, 
did  not,  and  because,  proud  of  his  science,  he  was  always 
ready  to  talk. 

We  struck  up  an  acquaintance  at  meal-times,  and  he  quickly 
made  friends  with  me.  I  was  an  indefatigable  questioner ;  he 
was  fond  of  talking.  We  became  inseparable.  In  the  pit, 
where  they  generally  talk  very  little,  we  were  nicknamed 
"the  gossips."  Alexis's  stories  had  not  taught  me  all  I 
wanted  te  know,  and  the  answers  of  Uncle  Gaspard  had  not 
been  satisfactory  either,  for  whenever  I  asked  him,  "  What 
u  coal  ?"  he  always  made  answer,  '^  It  is  a  fuel  that  you  find 
in  the  earth." 

This  reply  of  Uncle  Gaspard's  regarding  coal,  and  others 
that  he  had  made  me  in  the  same  style,  did  not  suffice  me, 
having  learned  from  Yitalis  not  to  be  easily  satisfied. 

When  I  put  the  same  question  to  the  magister,  he  an- 
swered me  in  a  different  fashion : 
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"  Coal/'  he  said  to  me,  "  is  nothing  less  than  charcoal. 
Instead  of  putting  into  oar  chimneys  trees  of  our  own  time, 
which  men  like  you  and  me  have  made  into  charcoal,  we  put 
in  trees  that  sprang  up  in  ancient  forests,  and  which  have 
been  turned  into  coal  by  the  forces  of  nature ;  I  mean  to  say, 
by  the  agencies  of  fire,  Tolcanoes,  and  natural  convulsions  of 
the  earth." 

And,  as  I  looked  at  him  with  surprise, — 

"  We  haven't  time  to  talk  any  more  about  it  to-day,"  he 
said';  "  we  must  attend  to  the  trucks ;  but  to-morrow  will  be 
Sunday :  come  and  see  me.  I'll  explain  all  that  to  you  at 
home.  I  have  there  bits  of  coal  and  mineral  that  I've  been 
collecting  for  thirty  years,  and  when  you  see  them  you  will 
understand  better  what  you  now  hear.  They  call  me  in  fun 
the  magister ;  but  the  magister,  you'll  see,  is  good  for  some- 
thing. A  man's  life  is  not  entirely  in  his  hands;  there's 
some  of  it  in  his  head.  Like  you,  at  your  age  I  was  inquisi- 
tive. I  lived  in  the  mine,  and  I  wanted  to  understand  the 
things  I  was  looking  at  every  day.  I  got  the  engineers  to 
converse  a  little  when  they  were  kind  enough  to  answer  me ; 
and  I  read.  Afler  my  accident  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  my- 
self: I  employed  it  in  study.  When  one  has  eyes,  and  when 
before  those  eyes  are  placed  the  spectacles  that  books  can 
give  you,  one  ends  by  seeing  a  good  many  things.  Now  I 
haven't  much  time  for  reading,  and  I  have  no  money  for 
buying  books ;  but  I  have  still  eyes,  and  I  keep  them  open. 
Come  to-morrow ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  teach  you  how  to  look 
about  you.  One  never  knows  how  a  word  that  falls  upon  an 
attentive  ear  may  bring  forth  fruit.  It  was  from  having  con- 
ducted a  very  learned  man,  called  Brongniart,  through  the 
Bess^ges  mines,  and  having  heard  him  taOc  during  his  exam- 
inations, that  I  took  up  the  idea  of  study,  and  so  it  is  that  to- 
day I  know  a  little  more  than  our  comrades.  Good-by  till 
to-morrow." 

The  next  day  I  announced  to  Uncle  Gaspard  that  I  w&» 
going  to  see  the  magister. 

"  Ah,  ah  I"  said  he,  laughing ;  "  he  has  found  some  one  to 
talk  to.  Go,  my  lad,  since  you  have  a  mind  to.  After  all, 
you  may  believe  what  you  like  of  it ;  only,  if  you  do  learn 
something  from  him,  don't  be  proud  on  account  of  it.  If  it 
were  not  for  his  conceit,  the  magister  would  be  a  good  fellow." 
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The  magister  did  not  live,  like  the  generaHtj  of  the  miners, 
in  the  interior  of  the  town,  but  a  short  distance  away,  in  a 
poor  and  miserable  place,  called  the  "  Esp^tagnes,"  because 
all  around  were  numerous  excavations  hollowed  by  Nature  in 
the  mountain-side.  He  lived  there  in  the  house  of  an  old 
woman,  the  widow  of  a  collier  killed  by  a  falling  of  the  mine. 
She  underlet  him  a  sort  of  cellar,  where  he  had  established 
his  bed  in  the  driest  place, — which  does  not  mean  that  it  was 
particularly  dry,  since  toadstools  grew  upon  the  wooden  legs 
of  the  bedstead.  But  for  a  miner,  accustomed  to  exist  with 
his  feet  in  moisture  and  water  dripping  upon  his  body  all  day 
long,  that  was  a  trifle  of  no  moment.  The  great  thing  for 
him,  in  taking  this  lodging,  had  been  to  live  near  the  moun- 
tain-caves, in  which  he  made  his  researches,  and  above  all  to 
be  able  to  arrange  as  he  chose  his  collection  of  bits  of  coal 
and  stones  marked  with  impressions,  and  fossils.  He  came 
to  meet  me  as  I  entered,  and,  in  a  cheerful  voice, — 

"  I  have  ordered  a  hiroulade  for  you,"  said  he.  "  If  a 
boy  has  ears  and  eyes,  he  has  a  stomach  also :  so  the  best 
way  of  making  friends  is  to  satisfy  all  at  the  same  time." 

The  biroulade  is  a  feast  of  roasted  chestnuts  moistened 
with  white  wine,  and  which  is  held  in  great  esteem  in  the 
Cayennes. 

"  After  the  hirovlade"  continued  the  schoolmaster,  '^ we 
will  talk,  and  while  talking  I'll  show  you  my  collection." 

He  said  the  words  "  my  collection"  in  a  tone  that  bore  out 
the  accusation  of  his  comrades,  and  certainly  never  curator 
of  museum  threw  more  pride  into  it.  After  all,  the  collec- 
tion appeared  to  be  a  very  rich  one,  at  least  so  far  as  I  could 
judge  of  it ;  and  it  occupied  his  whole  lodgings,  the  small 
specimens  being  ranged  in  rows  upon  benches  and  tables,  the 
large  ones  upon  the  ground.  For  twenty  years  he  had  been 
gathering  together  all  the  curious  things  that  he  had  found 
during  his  work ;  and,  as  the  mines  situated  in  the  basin  of 
the  C^re  and  Divonne  are  rich  in  vegetable  fossils,  he  had 
there  rare  specimens  that  would  have  made  the  happiness  of 
a  geologist  or  of  a  naturalist. 

He  was  at  least  quite  as  anxious  to  talk  as  I  was  to  listen, 
80  the  biroulade  was  quickly  despatched. 

*•  Since  you  want  to  know,"  said  he  to  me,  "  what  coal  is, 
listen.     I  am  going  to  explain  it  to  you  shortly,  and  in  a  few 
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words,  in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  examine  my  colleo- 
tion,  whicb  will  explain  it  to  you  better  than  I  can ;  for,  al- 
though they  call  me  the  magister,  I  am  not  a  learned  man, — 
alas  I  far  from  it.  The  earth  that  we  inhabit  has  not  always 
been  what  it  is  now :  it  has  passed  through  several  stages  of 
existence,  which  have  been  modified  by  what  they  call  the 
revolutions  of  the  globe.  There  have  been  epochs  when  our 
country  was  covered  with  plants  which  now  grow  only  in  hot 
countries,  like  the  tree-ferns.  Then  came  a  revolution,  and 
this  vegetation  was  replaced  by  another,  quite  different, 
which,  in  its  turn,  gave  way  to  a  new  one.  And  so  it  went 
on  for  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  years.  It  is  this  accu- 
mulation of  plants  and  trees  which,  becoming  decomposed 
and  piled  one  upon  another,  has  produced  the  coal-beds. 
Don't  be  incredulous ;  I'm  going  to  show  you  presently  in 
my  collection  some  pieces  of  coal,  and  above  all  a  great  many 
pieces  of  stones,  taken  from  the  banks  that  we  call  the  wall 
or  the  roof,  and  which  bear,  all  of  them,  the  imprints  of 
these  plants,  preserved  there  as  plants  are  preserved  between 
the  paper  leaves  of  a  herbalist.  Pit-coal  is  thus  formed,  as 
I  have  told  you,  by  an  accumulation  of  plants  and  trees.  It 
iSf  then,  only  pressed  and  decomposed  wood.  Are  you  going 
to  ask  me  how  this  accumulation  is  formed  ?  That's  more 
difficult  to  explain,  and  I  believe  that  even  learned  men  have 
not  yet  come  to  a  very  clear  explanation,  since  they  do  not 
agree  among  themselves.  Some  believe  that  all  these  plants, 
drifted  by  the  waters,  have  formed  upon  the  seas  immense 
floating  masses,  which,  driven  by  currents,  have  stranded 
themselves  here  and  there.  Others  say  that  the  coal-beds 
are  the  result  of  an  undisturbed  accumulation  of  vegetable 
forms  which,  succeeding  one  another,  have  been  buried  in  the 
same  spot  where  they  grew.  And  upon  these  suppositions 
learned  men  have  made  calculations  that  make  one's  brain 
spin  round.  They  find  that  a  hectare  of  forest-wood,  being 
cut  and  spread  out  upon  the  ground,  would  only  give  a  layer 
of  wood  hardly  eight  millimetres  thick.  Trans^rmed  into 
pit-coal,  this  layer  of  wood  would  lessen  to  two  millimetres. 
Now,  there  are  coal-beds  buried  in  the  earth  which  are 
twenty  or  thirty  metres  thick.  How  long  a  time  has  been 
required  to  form  these  beds  ?  You  understand,  don't  you, 
that  forest-wood  does  not  grow  in  a  day  ?  it  requires  a  hun- 
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dred  years  to  attain  its  full  growth.  To  create  a  layer  of 
coal  thirty  metres  thick,  there  mast  be,  then,  a  succession  of 
forest-trees,  growing  in  the  same  place,  that  is  to  say,  five 
hundred  thousand  years.  It  is  already  an  astonishing  figure, 
isn't  it  ?  Still  it's  not  exact,  for  trees  don't  succeed  one  an- 
other with  this  regularity ;  they  take  more  than  a  hundred 
years  to  grow  up  and  die ;  and  when  one  sort  replaces  another 
there  must  be  a  series  of  transformations  and  revolutions  be- 
fote  this  layer  of  decomposed  plants  may  be  in  a  fit  state  to 
nourish  a  new  one.  You  see,  then,  that  five  hundred  thou- 
sand years  are  nothing,  and  that  it  requires  doubtless  many 
more.  How  many  ?  I  know  not ;  and  it  is  not  for  a  man 
like  me  to  find  out  All  that  I  wished  was  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  coal  is,  that  you  might  be  prepared  to  look  at 
my  collection.     Now  come  and  see  it." 

My  visit  lasted  until  night,  for  at  every  morsel  of  stone,  at 
each  imprint  of  a  plant,  the  magister  recommenced  his  ex- 
planations, BO  that  at  last  I  began  to  understand  slightly  that 
which  at  first  had  so  much  astonished  me. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THX  INUNDATION. 


The  next  morning  we  found  ourselves  in  the  mine  again. 

*^  Well,  magister,"  said  Uncle  Gaspard,  "  were  you  pleased 
with  the  lad?" 

^^  Yes  :  he  knows  how  to  use  his  ears,  and  I  hope  soon  that 
he'll  have  the  use  of  his  eyes,  too." 

"  In  the  mean  time  let  him  find  out  the  use  of  his  arms 
to-day,"  said  Uncle  Oaspard. 

And  he  placed  me  at  a  comer  to  help  him  to  detach  a  lump 
of  coal  that  he  had  already  attacked  from  below:  for  the 
pickmen  make  their  drivers  help  them. 

As  I  was  pushing  up  my  truck  to  the  St.  Alphonsine  shaft 
for  the  third  time,  I  heard  from  the  direction  of  the  shall  a 
great  noise,  a  fri^^htful  reverberation  such  as  I  had  never  be- 
fore heard  the  like  of  since  I  worked  in  the  mine.     Was  it 
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an  earth-fall, — a  general  cave-in?  I  listened.  The  noise 
continued,  reverberating  on  all  sides.  What  did  it  mean  ? 
My  first  feeling  was  one  of  terror,  and  I  thought  of  flight  by 
way  of  the  ladders ;  but  they  had  already  so  often  made  i^n 
of  me  on  account  of  my  fears  that  shame  made  me  remain 
It  was  only  the  noise  of  blasting,  or  a  truck  fallen  down  the 
shaft ;  perhaps  only  rubbish  going  down  the  passages. 

All  at  once  a  horde  of  rats  rushed  between  my  legs,  run- 
ning like  a  cavalry  squadron  in  full  retreat ;  then  it  seemed 
that  I  heard  a  strange  rustling  against  the  ground  and  the 
sides  of  the  gallery,  with  a  splashing  of  water.  The  plaoe 
where  I  had  stopped  was  quite  dry ;  this  noise  of  water  was 
inexplicable.  I  took  my  lamp  to  look,  and  lowered  it  to  the 
ground. 

It  was  indeed  water.  It  came  from  the  side  of  the  shaft, 
running  up  the  gallery.  Thb  formidable  noise,  this  roaring, 
was  then  produced  by  falling  water  precipitating  itself  into 
the  mine.  Leaving  my  truck  upon  the  rails,  I  ran  to  the 
working. 

''  Uncle  Gaspard,  the  water  has  come  into  the  mine  I" 

"  More  of  your  nonsense  !" 

"  There  is  a  hole  under  the  Divonne ;  let  us  escape  I" 

''  Let  me  alone  1" 

«  Listen,  then  1" 

My  tone  of  voice  was  so  troubled  that  Uncle  Guspard 
stopped,  with  uplifted  pick,  to  listen.  The  same  noise  con- 
tinued even  louder,  more  sinister  of  sound.  There  could  be 
no  mistake  about  it :  it  was  the  water  that  was  rushing  in. 

"  Run  quickly  I"  he  cried  to  me ;  "  the  water  is  in  the 
mine !'' 

While  he  called  out,  "  The  water  is  in  the  mine  I"  Uncle 
Oaspard  had  caught  up  his  lamp,  for  that  is  always  the  first 
action  of  a  miner,  and  stepped  into  the  gallery. 

I  had  not  gone  ten  steps  when  I  saw  the  magister,  who 
was  also  going  down  the  gallery  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
noise  which  had  struck  upon  his  ears. 

'^  The  water  is  in  the  mine  I"  cried  Uncle  Oaspard. 

"  There's  a  hole  in  the  Divonne,"  said  I. 

"  Save  yourself  1"  shouted  the  magister. 
.The  level  of  the  water  had  risen  rapidly  in  the  gallery ;  it 
was  now  as  high  as  our  knees,  which  retarded  our  progress. 
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The  magiBter  began  to  run  with  ns,  and  we  three  shouted 
as  we  passed  by  the  workings,  '^  Save  yourselyes !  The  water 
is  in  the  mine )" 

The  water  rose  in  height  at  a  furious  rate.  Happily,  we 
were  not  far  from  the  ladders ;  otherwise  we  should  never 
have  been  able  to  reach  them.  The  magister  was  the  first 
one  to  gain  them,  but  he  stopped. 

*'  Gro  first,"  said  he ;  "  I  am  the  eldest,  and,  moreover,  I 
have  a  quiet  conscience." 

We  were  not  in  a  mood  for  politeness.  Unde  Gaspard 
stepped  up  first,  I  followed  him,  and  the  magister  came  last ; 
then  after  him,  but  at  a  rather  long  interval,  some  workmen 
who  had  joined  us. 

Never  were  the  forty  metres  that  separate  the  second  level 
from  the  first  scrambled  up  with  such  rapidity.  But  before 
we  gained  the  last  step  a  flood  of  water  came  down  on  our 
heads  and  put  out  our  lamps.     It  was  a  perfect  cascade. 

"  Hold  fast )"  cried  Uncle  Gaspard. 

He,  with  the  magister  and  I,  held  on  to  the  steps  tightly 
enough  to  resist  it,  but  those  that  came  behind  us  were  swept 
away ;  and,  certainly,  if  we  had  had  ten  more  steps  to  mount 
we  should  have  been  knocked  down  like  them,  for  in  a  mo- 
ment the  cascade  had  become  an  avalanche. 

Arrived  at  the  first  level,  we  were  not  safe,  for  we  had 
still  fifty  metres  to  get  over  before  getting  out,  and  water 
was  in  this  gallery  too.  We  had  no  light ;  our  lamps  were 
out. 

"  We  are  lost,"  said  the  magister,  in  a  voice  that  was  almost 
tranquO.     "  Say  your  prayers,  Remi." 

But  at  that  instant  seven  or  eight  lamps  appeared  in  the 
gallery,  hastening  towards  us.  The  water  was  already  up  to 
our  knees ;  we  could  touch  it  with  our  hands  without  stooping. 
It  was  not  calm  water,  but  a  torrent, — a  fierce  whirlpool,  that 
carried  away  everything  before  it,  and  tossed  beams  of  wood 
about  as  if  they  were  feathers. 

The  men  who  were  rushing  towards  us,  and  whose  lamps 

we  had  seen,  wanted  to  follow  the  gallery  and  so  reach  the 

ladders  and  stairways  that  were  near  there ;  but  in  the  face 

of  such  a  flood  it  was  impossible.     How  could  they  breast  it  ? 

how  even  resist  its  impetus  and  the  beams  of  timber  it  drifted 
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The  same  words  that  had  escaped  the  magister  broke  from 
them  also : 

"  We  are  lost  1" 

They  had  reached  us  now. 

"There — ^jesl"  cried  the  magister,  who  alone  of  ns  all 
seemed  to  have  retained  some  sense.  "  Our  onlj  refuge  is  in 
the  old  workings," 

These  old  workings  were  a  part  of  the  mine  which  had 
been  long  ago  abandoned,  and  where  no  one  went,  but  which 
the  magister  himself  often  visited  when  he  was  hunting  for 
some  curiosity. 

"  Turn  back  again,"  said  he,  "  and  give  me  a  lamp,  that  I 
may  guide  you." 

Usually  when  he  spoke  he  was  laughed  at,  or  people  turned 
their  backs,  shrugging  their  shoulders ;  but  the  strongest  had 
lost  their  strength,  of  which  they  were  so  proud ;  and  at  the 
voice  of  this  old  fellow,  of  whom  five  minutes  before  they 
were  making  game,  all  obeyed;  instinctively  all  the  lamps 
were  held  out.  He  seized  one  quickly  in  one  hand,  and, 
dragging  me  with  the  other,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  company.  As  we  were  going  with  the  current,  we  walked 
pretty  fast. 

I  did  not  know  where  we  were  going,  but  hope  had  come 
back  to  me. 

After  following  the  gallery  for  some  instants,  whether  min- 
utes or  seconds  I  don't  know,  for  we  had  no  longer  the  sense 
of  time,  he  stopped. 

"  We  sha'n't  have  time,*'  cried  he :  "  the  water  is  rising 
too  fast." 

In  truth  it  was  gaining  on  us  rapidly:  from  my  knees  it 
had  risen  to  my  .loins,  from  my  loins  to  my  chest. 

"  We  must  get  into  a  shed,"  said  the  magister. 

"And  then?"   ' 

"  The  shed  doesn't  lead  to  anywhere." 

To  throw  ourselves  into  a  shed  was,  in  eflfect,  entering  a 
blind  alley;  but  we  were  not  in  circumstances  to  wait  or 
choose.  We  must  either  get  into  the  shed  and  thus  gain  a 
few  minutes, — that  is  to  say,  the  hope  of  escape, — or  we 
must  still  remain  in  the  gallery,  with  the  certainty  of  being 
swallowed  up,  submerged,  in  a  few  seconds. 

The  magister,  our  guide,  led  us  then  into  a  shed.     Two  of 
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our  comrades  persisted  in  poshing  on  down  the  gaUerj:  we 
never  saw  them  again. 

Now,  regaining  our  consciousness  of  things,  we  each  listened 
to  the  noises  that  had  been  deafening  our  ears  ever  since  we 
had  begun  our  flight,  and  which  we  had  not  noticed  until 
now.  The  clatter  of  falling  earth  and  stones,  the  whirling 
and  falling  of  water,  the  bursting  asunder  of  timber-work,  the 
explosions  of  compressed  air, — there  was  throughout  the  mine 
a  horrible  din  that  stunned  us. 

''  It  is  the  deluge.'' 

"  The  end  of  the  world," 

"  0  God,  have  pity  on  us  I" 

Since  we  had  been  in  the  shed,  the  magister  had  not  spoken, 
for  he  had  a  soul  above  useless  complaining. 

*^  Boys,"  said  he,  "  we  need  not  tire  ourselves.  If  we  go 
on  like  this,  clinging  by  hand  and  foot,  we  shall  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. We  must  hollow  out  some  places,  some  steps  in 
the  ground." 

The  advice  was  good,  but  difficult  to  follow,  for  nobody 
had  brought  a  pick :  we  all  had  our  lamps,  not  one  of  us  a 
tool. 

^'  With  our  lamp-hooks,"  continued  the  magister. 

Each  one  began  to  dig  the  ground  with  the  hook  of  his 
lamp.  The  work  was  hard,  the  shed  being  very  sloping  and 
slippery  ;  but  the  knowledge  that  a  slip  leads  to  death  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slide  gives  you  strength  and  skill.  In  less  than 
two  minutes  we  had  each  scooped  out  a  hole  in  which  to  rest 
our  feet. 

That  done  we  drew  breath  a  little,  and  recognized  one  an- 
other. There  were  seven  of  us, — ^the  magister,  myself  near 
him.  Uncle  Qaspard,  three  pickmen  called  Pag^,  Compeyron, 
and  Bergounhoux,  and  a  driver,  Carrory ;  the  other  workmen 
had  disappeared  in  the  gallery. 

The  noises  in  the  mine  went  on  with  the  same  violence. 
No  words  can  describe  the  force  of  that  horrible  din ;  and  tho 
detonations  of  cannon,  mingling  with  thunder  and  the  crash 
of  earthquakes,  could  not  have  produced  one  more  formid- 
able. 

Aghast  with  fright,  we  looked  at  one  another,  seeking  in  our 
neighbors*  eyes  the  explanations  that  our  wits  could  not  give 
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"  It  is  the  deluge/'  said  one. 

"  The  end  of  the  world." 

"  An  earthquake." 

'*  The  spirit  of  the  mine  who  is  angry  and  is  about  to  take 
hb  revenge." 

"  An  inundation  from  the  water  collected  in  the  old  work- 
ings." 

^'  A  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  Divonne." 

This  last  hypothesis  was  mine.     I  held  to  my  hole. 

The  magister  had  said  nothing.  And  he  looked  at  us  one 
afler  the  other,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  as  he  would  discuss 
the  question  in  broad  daylight  while  eating  an  onion  under 
the  shade  of  a  mulberry-tree. 

^^  Most  surely  it*s  an  inundation,"  said  he,  at  last,  after  all 
the  others  had  given  forth  their  opinions. 

'^  Caused  by  an  earthquake." 

"  Sent  by  the  mine  spirit." 

"  Come  from  the  old  workings." 

"  Fallen  from  the  Divonne  through  a  hole," 

Each  repeated  what  he  had  already  said. 

"  It  is  an  inundation,"  continued  the  magister. 

"  Well,  what  then  ?  Where  does  it  come  from  ?"  said  sev- 
eral voices  at  once. 

"  I  can't  tell.  But  as  for  the  mine  spirit,  that's  nonsense. 
As  for  the  old  workings,  that  wotdd  only  be  possible  if  the 
third  level  alone  were  flooded ;  but  the  second  is,  and  the  first 
also.  You  know  well  enough  that  water  does  not  run  up- 
wards, but  always  falls." 

"  The  hole  ?" 

"  Holes  don't  come  like  that,  naturally." 

«  An  earthquake  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Then,  if  you  don't  know,  don't  talk." 

'^  I  know  that  it's  an  inundation,  and  that's  already  some- 
thing, an  inundation  which  comes  from  above." 

^'  By  heaven !  that's  evident ;  the  water  has  followed  us." 

And  as  a  feeling  of  security  had  come  to  us  now  that  we 
were  in  a  dry  place,  and  the  water  no  longer  rose,  no  one 
wanted  to  listen  any  longer  to  the  magister. 

"  Don't  play  the  learned  man,  for  you  know  no  more  than 
we  do." 
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The  authority  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  firmness  in 
the  danger  was  lost  already.     He  did  not  argue. 

To  drown  the  noisy  din,  we  talked  at  the  pitch  of  our 
voices,  and  yet  our  voices  were  hollow. 

"  Say  something,**  said  the  magister  to  me. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  say  ?** 

'*  Whatever  you  like ;  only  talk ;  say  the  first  words  that 
come." 

I  said  a  few  words. 

"  Good !  lower  now.     That's  it.     All  right." 

"  Are  you  losing  your  head,  eh,  magister  ?"  said  Pag^s.    * 

"  Are  you  going  crazy  with  fear  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  you're  dead  ?" 

'*  I  think  that  the  water  will  not  reach  us  here ;  and,  if 
we  die,  at  least  we  sha'n't  be  drowned." 

"  That  means,  magister " 

^'  Look  at  your  lamp." 

«  Well,  it's  burning." 

"  The  same  as  usual  ?" 

<*  No,  the  flame's  brighter ;  but  it  is  short." 

"  Is  there  fire-damp  about?" 

"  No,"  said  the  magister,  "  that's  not  to  be  feared  either. 
No  more  danger  from  fire-damp  than  from  the  water,  which 
won't  rise  now  another  foot." 

"  Don't  play  the  fortune-teller  with  us." 

'^  I'm  not.  We  are  in  an  air-bell,  and  it  is  the  compressed 
air  that  hinders  the  water  from  rising.  This  blind  alley 
closed  at  one  end  does  for  us  what  the  diving-bell  does  for 
the  diver.  The  air  driven  back  by  the  water  is  collected 
in  this  gallery,  and  now  it  resists  the  water  and  drives  it 
back." 

On  hearing  the  magister  explain  to  us  that  we  were  in 
a  sort  of  diving-bell,  where  the  water  could  not  reach  us 
because  the  air  stopped  it,  there  arose  murmurs  of  incre- 
dulity. 

"  There's  rubbish  I  Isn't  water  more  powerful  than  any- 
thing else  ?" 

"Tes,  outside,  I  grant  you;  but  when  you  put  your 
drinking-glass,  mouth  downwards,  into  a  full  pail,  does  the 
water  get  up  to  the  bottom  of  your  glass  ?  No :  there's  an 
empty  space,  isn't  there  ?    Well,  that  space  is  maintained  by 
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the  air.  Here,  it*s  the  same  thing :  we're  at  the  bottom  of 
the  glass,  and  the  water  won't  reach  us." 

"I  understand  that,"  said  Uncle  Gkspard ;  " and  it  strikes 
me  now  that  you  were  wrong,  you  others,  to  laugh  so  often 
at  the  magifiter.     He  knows  things  that  we  don't  know." 

"  Then  we  are  saved,"  said  Carrory. 

"Saved?  I  didn't  say  that  We  sha'n't  be  drowned: 
that's  what  I  promise  you.  What  saves  us  is  that,  the  shed 
being  closed  at  the  end,  the  air  cannot  escape ;  it  is  precisely 
what  saves  us  that  destroys  us  at  the  same  time.  The  air 
can't  get  out ;  it's  imprisoned.  But  we  also  are  imprisoned ; 
we  can't  get  out." 

"  When  the  water  falls." 

"Is  it  going  to  fall?  I  know  nothing  about  that  To 
know  that,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  how  it  came  in ; 
and  who  can  tell  ?" 

"  But  you  say  that  it's  an  inundation." 

"  Well,  what  next  ?  It's  an  inundation,  that's  certain  ; 
but  where  does  it  come  from  ?  Is  it  the  Divonne  that  has 
overflowed  up  to  the  shafts  ?  Is  it  a  storm  ?  Is  it  a  spring 
that  has  burst?  Is  it  an  earthquake  ?  One  must  be  outside 
to  tell  that ;  and,  unluckily,  we're  inside." 

"  Perhaps  the  town  is  washed  away." 

"  Perhaps." 

There  was  a  moment  of  terrified  silence. 

The  noise  of  the  water  had  ceased.  Only  &om  time  to 
time  we  heard  in  the  ground  dull  explosions,  and  felt,  as  it 
were,  shocks. 

"  The  mine  must  be  full,"  said  the  magister :  "  no  more 
water  comes  in." 

"  And  Marius  !"  cried  Pag^s,  desparingly. 

Marius  was  his  son,  a  pickman  like  himself,  who  worked 
in  the  mine  at  the  third  level.  Up  to  this  time  the  feeling 
of  self-preservation,  always  so  tyrannical,  had  hindered  him 
fi*om  thinking  of  his  son;  but  the  words  of  the  magister, 
"  The  mine  is  full,"  brought  him  to  himself. 

"  Marius  1  Marius  1"  cried  he,  in  heart-rending  accents. 
«  Marius  1" 

Nothing  answered,  not  even  an  echo :  the  deadened  voice 
went  no  farther  than  our  bell. 

"  He  will  have  found  a  shed,"  said  the  magister.     "  A 
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handred  and  fifty  men  drowned  would  be  too  horrible :  Grod 
would  never  permit  it." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  he  did  not  say  it  in  a  tone  of  convio' 
don.  A  hundred  and  fifly  men  at  least  had  gone  down  into 
the  mine  ;  how  many  of  them  had  been  able  to  ascend  by  the 
shafts,  or  find  a  refuge,  like  us  ?  All  our  comrades  were  lost, 
drowned,  dead.     No  one  dared  speak  another  word. 

But  in  a  situation  like  ours  it  is  not  sympathy  or  pity  that 
rules  the  heart  and  guides  the  mind. 

"  Well,  and  ourselves,"  said  Bergounhoux,  aft«r  a  moment's 
silence,  "  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?" 

"  What  do  you  want  to  do  ?" 

"  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait,"  said  the  magister. 

"Wait  for  what?" 

"  Wait.  Are  you  going  to  cut  through  the  forty  or  fifty 
metres  that  separate  us  from  daylight  with  your  lamp- 
hook  ?" 

"  But  we  shaU  die  of  hunger." 

"  That's  not  the  worst  danger." 

"  Come,  magister,  speak  out.  You  frighten  us.  What  s 
the  danger, — the  great  danger  ?" 

"  Tou  can  withstand  hunger.  I  have  read  that  workmen, 
surprised  like  ourselves  by  water,  remained  for  four-and-twenty 
days  without  eating :  it  was  many  years  ago,  in  the  time  of 
the  religious  wars  ;  but,  were  it  only  yesterday,  it  comes  to 
the  same  thing.     No,  it  isn't  hunger  that  scares  me." 

"  What  worries  you,  since  you  say  that  the  water  can*t  rise 
higher?" 

"  Do  you  feel  a  weight  in  your  head  ? — any  singing  in 
the  ears  ?  can  you  breathe  easily  ?    I  can't" 

"  My  head  aches." 

"  I  feel  sick." 

"  My  temples  are  throbbing." 

"  I'm  getting  quite  stupid." 

"  Well,  that's  the  danger  now.  How  long  can  we  exist  in 
this  air  ?  I  can't  tell.  If  I  were  a  learned  man  instead  of 
being  an  ignorant  one,  I  could  tell  you.  As  it  is,  I  don't 
know.  We  are  forty  metres  below  ground,  and  probably  we 
have  thirty-five  or  forty  metres  of  water  beneath  us :  that 
means  that  the  air  suffers  a  pressure  of  four  or  five  atmos- 
pheres.    How  can  one  live  in  this  compressed  air  ?    That's 
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what  one  wants  to  know,  and  what  we're  going  to  learn  to 
our  cost,  perhaps." 

I  hadn  t  any  idea  of  what  compressed  air  was,  and  just  on 
that  account,  perhaps,  I  was  greatly  frightened  hj  the  magis- 
ter's  words ;  mj  companions  also  seemed  to  me  much  affected 
by  them.  They  knew  no  more  than  I  did  about  it,  and  on 
them,  as  on  me,  the  unknown  produced  a  depressing  effect 

As  to  the  magister,  he  did  not  lose  the  consciousness  of  our 
desperate  condition ;  and,  although  he  saw  it  clearly  in  all  its 
horror,  he  was  thinking  only  of  what  means  we  could  take  to 
protect  ourselves. 

^'  Now,"  said  he,  "  it*s  needful  that  we  settle  ourselves  so 
as  to  stop  here  without  fear  of  tumbling  into  the  water." 

«  We  have  holes." 

"  Don*t  you  think  it  will  tire  you  standing  always  in  the 
same  position  ?" 

'^  You  think,  then,  we  shall  stop  here  a  long  time?" 

"  How  do  I  know  ?" 

"  They'll  come  to  our  help." 

"  That's  certain ;  but  to  come  to  our  help  they  must  have 
the  means.  How  many  hours  will  go  by  before  they  b^n 
our  rescue  ?  Only  those  above  ground  can  tell  that.  We 
who  are  below  must  arrange  ourselves  in  the  best  possible 
way ;  fur  if  one  of  us  slips,  he  is  lost" 

"  We  must  tie  ourselves  together." 

"  And  how  about  rope  ?" 

"  We  must  hold  one  another's  hands." 

'*  It  seems  to  my  mind  that  the  best  thing  would  be  for  ns 
to  scoop  out  resting-places  as  on  a  staircase.  We  are  seven : 
upon  two  broad  steps  we  could  all  nut  ourselves, — four  on  the 
first,  three  on  the  second." 

"  What  can  we  scoop  with  ?" 

"  We've  no  picks." 

"  With  our  lamp-hooks  in  the  dust,  with  our  knives  in  the 
harder  parts." 

"  We  could  never  do  it" 

"  Don't  say  that,  Pag^ ;  in  a  situation  like  ours  you  can 
do  evexything  to  save  your  life.  If  one  of  us  were  overtaken 
by  sleep  as  we  are  just  now,  that  one  would  be  lost" 

By  his  coolness  and  decision  the  magister  had  obtained  an 
influence  over  us  which  became  more  powerful  every  instant 
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So  it  ever  happens :  whatever  is  great  and  splendid  in  conrage 
makes  itself  felt  Instinctively  we  felt  that  his  moral  strength 
fought  against  the  catastrophe  that  had  broken  down  our  own, 
and  we  looked  for  our  salvation  in  that  strength. 

We  set  to  work,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  scoop  out  these  two  resting-places.  We  must 
settle  ourselves,  if  not  comfortably,  at  least  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  roll  into  the  gulf  at  our  feet  Four  lamps  were 
lighted :  they  gave  sufficient  light  to  work  by. 

"  Let  us  choose  places  where  the  digging  won't  be  too 
hard,"  said  the  magister. 

'*  Listen,"  said  Uncle  Oaspard :  "  I've  a  proposition  to 
make  to  you.  If  anybody  has  kept  his  head,  it  is  the  magis- 
ter. When  we  lost  our  senses,  he  kept  his :  he's  a  man,  and 
he's  a  good-hearted  one.  He  has  been  a  pickman  like  our- 
selves, and  in  many  ways  he's  more  clever  than  we  are.  I  de- 
mand that  he  shall  be  head  of  us,  and  superintend  the  work." 

^'  The  magister  1"  interrupted  Carrory,  who  was  no  better 
than  a  brute, — a  beast  of  burden,  with  no  more  intelligence 
than  was  necessary  for  pushing  his  truck.  "  Why  not  my- 
self? If  you're  going  to  take  a  driver,  I'm  a  driver  as 
much  as  he." 

"  It  isn't  a  driver  that  one  takes,  you  fool  I  it's  a  man. 
And  of  the  lot  of  us,  it's  he  who  is  the  best  man." 

'*  You  didn't  say  that  yesterday." 

''  Yesterday  I  was  as  big  a  fool  as  you,  and  I  laughed  at 
the  magister  like  other  people,  for  want  of  knowing  that  he 
was  wiser  than  ourselves.  To-day  I  ask  him  to  command  us. 
See  here,  magister,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  I've  good 
arms, — ^you  know  that" 

"  And  the  rest  of  you  ?" 

*'  All  right,  magister :  we'll  obey  you." 

"  And  yon  shall  be  obeyed." 

'^ Listen,"  said  the  magister:  "since  you  wish  that  I 
should  be  your  head,  I'm  wiUing,  but  on  condition  that  you 
do  as  I  bid  yon.  We  may  stop  here  a  long  time, — several 
days.  I  can't  tell  what  is  going  to  happen.  We  shall  be 
here  like  shipwrecked  men  upon  a  raft>, — ^in  a  worse  plight, 
indeed,  for  on  a  raft  at  least  there  is  air  and  daylight,  you 
breathe  and  yon  see.  Whatever  happens,  if  I  am  your  chief, 
yon  must  obey  me." 
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"  We'll  obey  you,"  said  all  the  voices. 

"  If  yon  think  that  what  I  ask  is  right,  you'll  obey.  But 
suppose  you  don't  think  so  ?" 

"  We  will  think  so." 

"  We  know  well  enough  that  you're  a  true  man,  ma^ster." 

"  And  a  brave  man." 

"  And  a  man  who  knows  a  lot." 

^'  You  mustn't  remember  our  chaff,  magister." 

I  had  not  then  the  experience  that  I  acquired  later  on, 
and  it  considerably  surprised  me  to  see  how  those  very  men, 
who  a  few  hours  ago  had  not  jeerings  enough  to  fling  at  the 
magister,  now  recognized  his  virtues.  I  did  not  know  how 
circumstances  may  change  the  opinions  and  sentrments  of 
some  men. 

"  Do  you  swear  ?"  said  the  magister. 

"  We  swear,"  we  replied  all  together. 

Then  we  set  to  work.  All  of  us  had  pocket-kniveS| — 
good  knives,  with  solid  handles  and  well-tempered  blades. 

*'  Three  will  b^n  on  the  floor  of  the  shed,"  said  the 
magister, — "the  three  strongest;  and  the  weakest,  Bemi, 
Garrory,  Pag^,  and  I,  will  clear  away  the  rubbish." 

"No,  not  you,"  interrupted  Compeyron,  who  was  a  co- 
lossus: "you  mustn't  work,  magister;  you're  not  strong 
enough.  You're  the  engineer:  engineers  don't  work  with 
their  hands." 

Everybody  supported  Compeyron's  notion,  saying  that 
idnce  the  magister  was  our  engineer  he  had  no  business  to 
work.  They  had  felt  so  keenly  the  usefulness  of  the  magis- 
ter's  advice  that  they  would  willingly  have  packed  him  up  in 
cotton-wool  to  preserve  him  from  danger  and  accident  He 
was  our  pilot.  The  work  we  had  to  do  would  have  been  of 
the  simplest  if  we  had  had  any  tools,  but  with  the  knives  it 
was  tedious  and  difficult.  We  had,  in  fact,  to  make  two 
landing-stages  by  digging  in  the  earth ;  and,  that  we  might 
not  risk  slipping  down  the  incline  of  the  shed,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  these  ledges  should  be  big  enough  to  allow  room 
for  four  of  us  upon  one  of  them  and  three  upon  the  other. 
It  was  to  obtain  this  result  that  the  labor  was  undertaken. 

Two  men  dug  the  ground  at  each  of  these  places,  and  the 
third  rolled  away  the  lumps  of  schist.  The  magister,  lamp 
in  hand,  moved  ^m  one  place  to  the  other.    While  digging, 
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they  found  in  the  dust  seyeral  pieoes  of  wood-work  which  had 
been  buried  there,  and  which  were  useful  to  keep  in  our  rub- 
bish and  prevent  it  from  falling  down  below. 

After  working  for  three  hours  without  stopping,  we  had 
hollowed  out  a  ledge  upon  which  we  could  sit. 

"  Enough  for  the  present,*'  said  the  magister ;  "  by-and-by 
we'll  enlaree  the  ledge  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  lie  down.  We 
mustn't  exhaust  our  strength  uselessly ;  we  shall  require  it." 

We  installed  ourselves — the  magister.  Uncle  Gkuipard,  Car- 
Tory,  and  I — ^upon  the  lower  ledge ;  the  three  pickmen  upon 
the  upper  one. 

"  We  must  be  saving  with  our  lamps,"  said  the  magister ; 
''  put  them  out,  and  leave  only  one  buming." 

These  orders  were  executed  the  moment  they  were  given. 
They  were  just  putting  out  all  the  lamps  not  needed,  when 
the  magister  made  them  a  sign  to  stop. 

" One  minute,"  said  he :  "a  draught  of  air  may  put  out 
our  lamp.  It  isn't  likely ;  but  we  must  allow  for  the  im- 
probable.    Who  has  got  any  matches  for  lighting  it  again  ?" 

Although  it  was  absolutely  forbidden  to  strike  a  light  in 
the  mine,  nearly  all  workmen  carry  matches  in  their  pocket : 
so,  as  there  was  no  engineer  here  to  be  down  upon  them  for 
rule-breaking,  at  the  question  "Who  has  matches?"  four 
voices  answered,  "  I  have." 

"  I  have  some  too,"  said  the  magister ;  "  but  they  are  wet.'* 

It  was  the  case  with  the  rest,  for  each  man  had  carried  his 
matches  in  his  trousers-pocket,  and  we  had  been  drenched 
with  water  up  to  the  chest  or  shoulders. 

Garrory,  who  was  slow  of  understanding,  and  still  slower 
of  speech,  answered  at  last, — 

"  I've  got  some  matches  too." 

«  Damp  ?" 

"  I  don't  know :  they're  in  my  cap." 

"  Then  hand  over  your  cap." 

Instead  of  giving  up  his  cap,  as  required, — an  otter-skin  as 
big  as  a  mountebank's  turban, — Carrory  passed  over  a  box  of 
matches.  Thanks  to  the  position  they  had  occupied  during 
our  immersion,  they  had  escaped  the  general  drenching. 

"  Now  blow  out  the  lamps,"  ordered  the  maeister. 

One  lamp  only  was  left  bummg,  which  dimly  lighted  up 
our  prison. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  LIYINQ  TOMB. 

All  now  was  silent  in  the  mine.  No  noise  reached  ns ; 
the  water  lay  motionless,  without  a  ripple  or  a  murmur,  at 
our  feet.  As  the  magister  had  told  us,  the  mine  was  fall ; 
and  the  water,  after  haying  invaded  all  the  galleries  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof,  now  walled  us  up  in  our  prison  more  se- 
curely, more  hermetically,  than  a  barrier  of  stone.  This  im- 
penetrable, death-like  silence  was  more  terrifying,  more  stupe- 
fying, than  even  the  frightful  tumult  that  we  had  heard  at 
the  moment  of  the  water  breaking  in.  We  were  buried  alive 
in  a  grave,  with  thirty  or  forty  metres  of  earth  lying  above 
our  heads. 

Work  occupies  and  fills  the  mind  : ,  rest  allowed  us  to  re- 
alize our  situation  ;  and  for  all  of  us,  even  for  the  magister, 
it  was  a  time  of  utter  prostration.  Suddenly  I  felt  warm 
drops  fidling  on  my  hand.  It  was  Carrory,  who  was  crying 
silently. 

At  the  same  moment  sighs  broke  from  the  upper  ledge, 
and  a  voice  moaned  several  times, — 

"  Marius — Marius  I" 

It  was  Pag^,  who  was  thinking  of  his  son.  The  air  was 
heavy  to  breathe.  I  was  oppressed,  and  had  a  singing  in  my 
ears. 

Whether  the  magister  felt  this  prostration  less  painfully 
than  ourselves,  or  whether  he  meant  to  fight  against  it  and 
hinder  us  from  giving  way  to  it,  he  broke  the  silence : 

"  Now,"  said  he,  *'  it  is  time  to  think  a  litUe  as  to  what 
provisions  we  have." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  we  shall  be  shut  up  here  for  a  long 
time  ?"  interrupted  Uncle  Gaspard. 

"  No,  but  one  must  take  precautions.  Who  has  got  any 
bread?" 

Nobody  answered  but  me. 

"  Tve  a  crust  in  my  pocket." 
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"Which  pocket r 

"  Troufler-pocket" 

*^  Then  your  croBt  is  only  sop.     Show  us,  however.'* 

I  felt  in  my  pocket,  where  that  morninff  I  had  put  a  cnut, 
crisp  and  hrown.  I  drew  oat  a  sort  of  piup  that  i  was  going 
to  toss  away  in  disappointment,  when  the  magister  stayed  my 
hand. 

"  Keep  yonr  mess,"  said  he ;  "  bad  as  it  is,  yoa'll  soon  find 
it  very  good." 

This  was  not  a  very  reassuring  prognostic ;  but  we  didn't 
heed  it  It  was  later  on  that  these  words  returned  to  me, 
proving  that,  from  the  first,  the  magister  fully  realised  our 
position,  and  that  if  he  did  not  foresee,  in  all  their  particu- 
Lus,  the  horrible  sufferings  that  we  should  have  to  undergo, 
at  least  he  did  not  deceive  himself  as  to  the  difficulty  of  our 
rescue. 

'^  Has  nobody  any  more  bread?"  said  he. 

Nobody  answered. 

"  That's  bad,"  continued  he. 

*'  You're  hunery,  then  ?"  interrupted  Ck)mpeyron. 

"  I  don't  speiuL  for  myself,  but  for  Remi  and  Carrory';  the 
bread  would  have  been  for  them." 

"  And  why  not  divide  it  among  us  all  ?"  said  Bergoun- 
houx :  "  that's  not  fair.     We're  all  equal  in  case  of  famine." 

"  Therefore,  if  there  had  been  bread,  some  of  us  would 
have  been  angry.  You  promised,  however,  to  obey  me ;  but 
I  see  that  you  will  only  obey  me  after  argument  and  if  you 
judge  me  to  be  right" 

"He  would  have  obeyed." 

"  That  IB  to  say  that  perhaps  there  would  have  been  a  fight 
Well,  we  mustn't  fight,  and  Uierefore  I'll  explain  to  you  why 
the  bread  would  have  been  for  Remi  and  Carrory.  It  was 
not  I  who  made  the  rule ;  it's  the  law.  The  law  says  that  in 
the  case  of  several  persons  dving  by  an  accident,  the  oldest 
of  them,  up  to  sixty  years  of  age,  is  to  be  held  to  have  sur- 
vived the  others ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Remi  and 
Carrory,  owing  to  their  youth,  would  not  oppose  so  much  re- 
sistance to  death  as  Pag^  and  Compeyron. 

"  You,  magister,  you  are  more  than  sixty." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  count ;  and,  besides,  I'm  not  accustomed  to 
gorge  myself  with  food." 
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"And  80,"  said  Carrory,  after  a  minute's  consideration, 
"  the  bread  would  hare  been  for  me  if  I  had  any  ?" 

"  For  yon  and  Remi." 

"  Suppose  I  wouldn't  have  given  it  up  ?" 

'*  We  would  have  taken  it  away  from  you.  Have  you  not 
sworn  obedience  ?" 

He  kept  silence  for  some  time ;  then,  suddenly  taking  a 
lump  out  of  his  oap,-* 

"  There,  there's  a  bit." 

"  It's  an  inexhaustible  cap,  then,  this  cap  of  Garrory's." 

"  Hand  over  the  cap,"  said  the  magister. 

Carrory  tried  to  retain  possession  of  his  head-dress ;  they 
took  it  fitim  him  by  force,  and  passed  it  to  the  magister. 

He  asked  for  the  lamp,  and  looked  at  what  he  found  in  the 
crown  of  the  cap.  Then,  although  we  were  surely  not  in  a 
cheerful  plight,  we  had  a  moment  s  diversion. 

There  were  in  thb  cap  a  pipe,  tobacco,  a  key,  a  pieoe  of 
sausage,  a  peach-stone  whistle,  some  knuckle-bones,  three 
green  walnuts,  an  onion :  indeed,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
both  a  larder  and  a  cupboard. 

**  The  bread  and  sausage  will  be  divided  between  you  and 
Bemi  to-nieht." 

"  But  Ijn  hungry,"  replied  Carrory,  in  a  doleful  voice. 
"  I'm  hungry  now. 

"  You'll  be  still  more  hungry  to-night" 

"  What  a  pity  this  lad  hadn't  a  watch  in  his  private  cup- 
board 1    We  should  know  the  time.     Mine's  stopped." 

"  So's  mine,  from  having  been  steeped  in  water." 

This  idea  about  a  watch  recalled  us  to  reality.  What 
o'clock  was  it  ?  How  long  had  we  been  in  the  shed  ?  We 
consulted  one  another,  but  without  agreeing.  According  to 
some  it  was  mid-day ;  according  to  others,  six  in  the  evening: 
meaning  that  to  some,  we  had  been  shut  up  for  more  than 
ten  hours ;  to  others,  less  than  five.  This  first  started  our 
disagreement  on  the  score  of  judgment,  a  disagreement  that 
was  often  renewed,  and  that  ended  with  wide  divergence  of 
opinion. 

We  were  not  inclined  to  talk  for  the  mere  sake  of  talk- 
ing. When  the  discussion  about  the  time  was  exhausted, 
everyone  was  silent  and  appeared  to  be  lost  in  his  own  re* 
flections. 
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What  were  those  of  my  comrades?  I  cannot  tell ;  bat,  to 
judge  by  my  own,  they  could  not  have  been  lively. 

In  spite  of  the  magbter's  decision,  I  was  not  at  all  reaa- 
iured  about  our  rescue.  I  was  afraid  of  the  water,  afraid  of 
the  darkness,  afiraid  of  death ;  the  silence  overwhelmed  me ; 
the  uneven  sides  of  the  shed  crushed  me  as  if  with  all  their 
weight  they  bore  down  upon  my  body.  I  should,  then,  never 
again  see  Lisa,  nor  Etiennette,  nor  Alexis,  nor  Benjamin. 
Who  would  keep  up  the  communication  between  them  after 
I  had  gone?  Should  I  never  see  again  Arthur,  nor  Mrs. 
Milligan,  nor  Mattia  either  ?  How  would  they  be  able  to 
make  Lisa  understand  that  I  had  died  on  her  account  ?  And 
Mother  Barberin! — poor  Mother  Barberinl  My  thoughts 
linked  themselves  thus  together,  each  more  mournful  than  the 
other ;  and  when,  for  varietv,  I  turned  to  my  comrades,  and 
saw  them  all  equally  oast  down,  equally  overwhelmed  with 
myself,  I  returned  more  sad  and  more  gloomy  to  my  medita- 
tions than  before.  Besides,  they  were  accustomed  to  a 
mining  life,  and  so  they  did  not  suffer  from  the  want  of  air, 
and  sunshine  and  liberty ;  the  earth  was  not  lying  heavy 
upon  them. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  silence,  up  rose  the  voice 
of  Uncle  Oaspard : 

'*  It's  my  belief,"  said  he,  **  that  they're  not  working  to 
rescue  us." 

"  Why  do  you  think  that?" 

'*  We  don*t  hear  anything." 

"  All  the  town  la  destroyed ;  it  was  an  earthquakef." 

"  Or  perhaps  in  the  town  they  think  we're  all  lost,  and 
there's  nothing  to  be  done  for  us." 

"  Then  we  are  abandoned  I" 

*'  Why  do  you  think  that  of  your  comrades?"  interrupted 
the  magister :  "  you  are  unjust  to  accuse  them.  You  know 
very  well  the  miners  never  abandon  one  another  when  there 
is  an  accident,  and  that  twenty  men,  a  hundred  men,  would 
rather  lose  their  lives  than  leave  a  comrade  without  help. 
You  know  that,  don't  you?" 

"  That's  true." 

'*  If  it's  true,  why  do  yon  insist  that  they  have  abandoned 
us?" 

"  We  don't  hear  anything." 
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'*  It's  true  that  we  hear  nothing.  But  oonld  we  hear  in 
this  place?  Who  thinks  we  oould?  Not  II  And  even 
supposing  we  could  hear,  and  it  was  settled  that  they  were 
not  working,  would  that  prove  at  the  same  time  that  we  were 
deserted  ?  Do  we  know  what  caused  the  cata8t2t>phe  ?  If 
it's  an  earthquake,  there  is  work  to  do  in  the  town  for  those 
who  have  escaped.  If  it's  only  an  inundation,  as  I  imagine, 
one  must  know  in  what  condition  the  shafts  are  before  judg- 
ing. Perhaps  they  have  fallen  in.  The  lamp-house  gallery 
may  have  tumbled  down.  It  requires  time  to  organise  a 
rescue.  I  don't  say  that  we  shall  be  saved,  but  I'm  certain 
that  they  wiU  work  to  save  us." 

He  said  that  in  an  energetic  tone  that  ought  to  have  con- 
vinced the  most  incredulous  and  the  most  fearful. 

Still,  Bergounhoux  replied, — 

"  And  if  they  imagine  we're  all  dead  ?" 

*'  They'll  work  all  the  same ;  but  if  you  fear  that,  let  ua 
prove  to  them  that  we're  alive.  Let  us  knock  upon  the  wall  as 
hard  as  we  can :  you  know  that  sound  is  transmitted  through 
the  earth.  If  they  hear  us,  they'll  know  that  they  must  make 
haste,  and  the  noise  will  serve  to  direct  the  searchers." 

Without  waiting  longer,  Bergounhoux,  who  wore  great 
boots,  began  to  knock  loudly  in  the  manner  used  for  calling 
the  miners ;  and  this  noise,  above  all  the  recollection  associ- 
ated with  it  which  it  awoke  in  us,  began  to  draw  us  out  of 
our  stupefied  condition. 

Would  they  hear  us  ?    Would  they  answer  ? 

''  Look  here,  magister,"  said  Uncle  G-aspard,  "  if  they  do 
hear  us,  what  are  they  going  to  do  to  help  us  ?" 

'*  There  are  only  two  wavs,  and  I'm  sure  that  the  engineers 
will  employ  them  both :  clearing  out  the  shafts  .to  get  at  our 
refuge,  and  pumping  out  the  water." 

"  Ah  1  clearing  out  the  shaft  1" 

"  Ah !  pumping  out  the  water  1" 

These  two  interruptions  did  not  disconcert  the  magister. 

'*  We  are  forty  metres  deep,  are  we  not?  Digging  six  or 
eight  metres  a  day,  it  will  take  seven  or  eight  days  to  get  at 
us." 

"  You  can't  dig  six  or  eight  metres  a  day." 

"  Ordinary  working,  no.  But  to  rescue  comrades,  men  can 
do  many  things." 
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"  We  can  never  live  eight  days  I  Think,  magister,  eight 
days  I" 

'*  Well,  and  the  water  I    How  are  they  going  to  pump  it?" 

"  The  water  ?  I  can*t  tell.  Yon  would  require  to  know 
how  much  has  fallen  into  the  mine, — ^two  hundred  thousand 
square  metres,  three  hundred  thousand,  I  know  not.  But  to 
get  at  us  it  isn't  necessary  to  pump  out  all  that's  come  in : 
we  are  on  the  first  level.  And  as  they  will  work  the  three 
shafts  all  at  once  with  two  bennes,  that  will  make  six  benneM 
of  twenty-five  hectolitres  each  pumping  the  water ;  that  is  to 
say,  one  hundred  and  fifty  hectolitres  at  each  stroke  will  be 
thrown  out.  You  see  that  they  will  be  getting  on  pretty 
quickly." 

A  profound  discussion  arose  about  the  best  means  to  em- 
ploy ;  but  the  only  result  to  my  mind  from  this  discussion 
was  that,  supposing  an  extraordinary  combination  of  favor- 
able ciroumstances,  we  must  remain  at  least  eight  days  in  our 
sepulchre. 

Eight  days  I  The  magister  had  told  us  of  workmen  who 
had  remained  buried  twenty-four  days.  But  that  was  but  a 
story  out  of  a  book,  and  ours  was  a  reality.  When  this  idea 
had  taken  hold  of  my  mind,  I  never  heard  another  word  of 
the  conversation.     Eight  days  1 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  remained  overwhelmed  by  this 
idea,  when  the  discussion  stopped. 

"Listen,  then,"  said  Carrory,  who,  precisely  because  he 
was  more  nearly  allied  to  a  brute,  had  his  animal  faculties 
more  developed  than  ourselves. 

"  What,  then  ?" 

'*  I  hear  something  in  the  water." 

"  You've  pushed  down  a  stone  into  it" 

"No;  it's  a  dull  sound." 

We  listened. 

I  had  a  quick  ear,  but  only  for  the  sounds  of  life  and  the 
world;  I  heard  nothing.  My  comrades,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  noises  in  the  mine,  were  more  lucky  than  I. 

"Yes,"  said  the  magister,  "something's  moving  in  the 
water." 

"What,  magister?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Falling  water." 

24» 
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''  No,  the  noise  is  not  steady ;  it's  by  regular,  sadden  thuds.** 

"  If  they  are  regular,  sadden  thuds,  we  are  saved,  boys  I 
it's  the  noise  of  the  pumping-buckets  in  the  shafts.*' 

''  The  pumping-buckets  I" 

All  at  the  same  moment,  with  one  voice,  repeated  these 
words,  and,  as  if  we  had  been  touched  by  an  electric  shock, 
we  stood  up.  We  were  no  longer  forty  metres  under  the 
earth ;  the  air  was  no  longer  suffocating ;  the  walls  of  the 
shed  no  longer  weighed  us  down ;  the  singing  in  our  ean 
was  gone;  we  breathed  fireely;  our  hearts  once  more  beat 
within  us. 

Carrory  took  hold  of  my  hand  and  squeesed  it  forcibly. 

"  You're  a  good  lad,"  said  he. 

"  No,  but  you  are." 

^^  I  tell  you  that  it  is  you.** 

"  You  were  the  first  one  to  hear  the  pumping." 

But  he  kept  on  insisting  that  I  was  a  good  lad ;  there  was 
something  in  him  of  the  drunkard^s  excitement ;  and,  in  fact, 
were  we  not  all  intoxicated  with  hope  ?  Alas  1  this  hope  was 
not  so  soon  to  be  realised,  nor  was  it  ever  to  be  realised  for 
us  all.  Before  again  seeing  the  warm  sunlight,  before  again 
hearing  the  sound  of  the  wind  among  the  leaves,  we  had  to 
remain  there  for  long  and  cruel  days,  suffering  every  torture, 
asking  one  another  with  anguish  if  we  should  never  see  again 
this  daylight,  and  if  it  would  never  again  be  permitted  to  us 
to  hear  that  sweet  music. 

But,  in  order  properly  to  recount  this  fiightful  catastrophe 
of  the  Tniy^re  mine,  I  should  now  tell  you  how  it  all  hap- 
pened, and  what  means  the  engineers  employed  to  rescue  us. 

When  we  went  down  into  the  pit  on  Monday  morning,  the 
sky  was  overcast  with  black  clouds  and  everything  presaged 
a  storm.  About  seven  o'clock  this  storm  burst,  accompanied 
by  a  perfect  deluge ;  the  low-lying  clouds  became  blocked  in 
the  winding  valley  of  the  Divonne,  and,  caught  in  this  am- 
phitheatre of  hills,  had  not  been  able  to  rise  above  it :  all  the 
rain  that  they  contained  they  had  poured  forth  upon  the  val- 
ley. It  was  not  a  thunder-shower,  it  was  a  cataract,  a  deluge. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  waters  of  the  Divonne  and  its  confluents 
had  swollen,  as  may  be  imagined ;  for  a  stony  soil  does  not 
absorb  the  water,  which,  following  the  slope  of  the  ground, 
rolls  down  to  the  river.     In  an  instant  the  waters  of  the 
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Divonne  mshed  oyerflowing  along  its  ragged  bed,  and  the 
torrents  of  Saint- Andeol  and  Truy^re  burst  their  banks. 
Stemmed  in  their  flow  by  the  increase  of  the  Divonne,  the 
waters  of  the  Truy^re  ravine  had  no  place  to  flow,  and  they 
then  spread  over  the  ground  beneath  which  lay  the  mines. 
This  overflow  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  but  the  outside 
workmen  who  were  employed  in  washing  the  ore,  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  by  the  storm,  had  run  no  danger.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  that  an  inundation  had  happened  to  the  Truy^re, 
and,  as  the  openings  of  the  three  shafts  were  at  a  heignt  to 
which  the  waters  could  not  ascend,  no  other  precaution  waS 
taken  than  that  of  securing  some  piles  of  wood  which  were 
lying  ready  prepared  for  propping  up  the  galleries. 

It  was  in  this  work  that  Uie  engineer  of  the  mine  was  oc- 
cupied, when  all  at  once  he  saw  the  waters  whirl  madhr  and 
dash  themselves  into  a  chasm  that  they  had  scooped  out. 
This  chasm  was  upon  the  level  of  a  coal-bed. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  realize  what  had  happened :  the 
water  was  dashing  into  the  mine,  and  the  bottom  of  the  coal- 
bed  served  it  as  a  channel.  The  depth  without  was  dimin- 
ishing ;  the  mine  was  being  inundated ;  it  would  be  filled, 
and  we  workmen  drowned. 

He  ran  to  the  St.  Julien  shaft  and  ordered  them  to  lower 
him ;  but  in  the  act  of  setting  foot  in  the  cage  he  stopped. 
A  fearftd  noise  was  heard  coming  up  out  of  the  mine.  It 
was  the  rushing  of  the  waters. 

"  Don't  go  down,"  said  the  men  round  him,  tiying  to  keep 
him  back. 

But  he  shook  off  their  grasp,  and,  taking  his  watch  from 
his  waistcoat-pocket, — 

*'  Here,"  he  said,  handing  it  to  one  of  these  men,  "  if  I 
do  not  come  back  you  will  give  my  watch  to  my  daughter." 

Then,  turning  to  those  who  worked  the  machinery, — 

^^  Lower  away,"  he  said. 

The  cage  descended.  Then,  lifting  his  head  to  the  man  to 
whom  he  had  handed  his  watch, — 

"  You  will  tell  her  that  her  father  sent  his  love  to  her." 

The  cage  went  down.  The  engineer  called.  Five  miners  ap- 
peared. He  made  them  get  in  uie  cage ;  and  while  they  were 
being  hoisted  up  he  shouted  again,  but  uselessly :  his  cries  were 
drowned  in  the  noise  of  water  and  the  crashing  of  timber. 
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By  this  time  the  water  had  reached  the  galleiy ;  and  just 
then  the  engineer  caught  sight  of  some  lamps.  He  ran 
towards  them,  in  water  to  his  knees,  and  brought  back  three 
more  men.  The  cage  having  come  down  again,  he  made 
them  get  in,  and  was  going  back  to  meet  some  more  lights 
which  he  saw.  But  the  men  whom  he  had  rescued  took 
hold  of  him  by  main  force  and  dragged  him  into  the  cage 
along  with  th^n,  signalling  to  be  drawn  up.  It  was  time ' 
the  water  had  risen  all  around  them. 

This  mode  of  rescue  being  impossible,  another  must  be 
found.  But  what  other  ?  Around  him  there  were  hardly 
any  men.  A  hundred  and  fifty  workmen  went  down,  be- 
cause a  hundred  and  fifty  lamps  had  been  distributed  that 
morning.  Only  thirty  lamps  were  returned  to  the  lamp- 
house  :  therefore  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  were  still  in 
the  mine.  Were  they  dead,  or  alive  ?  were  they  able  to  find 
a  refuge  ?  These  questions  presented  themselves  with  hor- 
rible anguish  to  his  terrified  mind. 

At  the  moment  when  the  engineer  had  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  were  shut  up  in  the 
mine,  explosions  were  heard  outside  in  different  spots :  earth 
and  stones  were  shot  up  to  a  great  height ;  the  houses  shook 
as  if  they  were  rocked  by  an  earthquake.  The  engineer  un- 
derstood this  phenomenon :  the  gases  and  air,  driven  back 
by  the  water,  became  compressed  in  the  galleries  with  no 
outlet,  and  there,  where  the  weight  of  earth  was  too  slight 
above  these  levels,  they  burst  up  the  crust  of  the  ground  like 
the  sides  of  a  boiler.  The  mine  was  full ;  the  catastrophe 
was  consummated. 

Meantime  the  news  had  spread  throughout  Yarses ;  from 
all  parts  the  crowd  arrived  at  the  Truy^re, — ^workpeople, 
idlers,  the  wives  and  children  of  the  buried  workmen,  all 
these  questioning,  searching,  inquiring,  and,  as  there  was 
nothing  to  tell  them,  anger  mingled  with  their  grief.  The 
truth  was  being  concealed  from  them.  It  was  the  engineer's 
fault  I  Kill  the  engineer  1 — kill  him  I  And  they  made 
ready  to  attack  the  office  where  the  engineer,  poring  over  the 
plan  of  the  mine,  deaf  to  clamor,  was  tryine  to  find  out 
where  the  workmen  might  have  been  able  to  taJce  refuge,  and 
in  what  direction  the  rescue  must  be  begun. 

Fortunately,  the  engineers  of  the  neighboring  mines  came 
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speedily  at  the  head  of  their  workmen,  and  with  them  work- 
men from  the  town.  The  crowd  was  held  back  and  reassured. 
But  what  was  there  to  be  said  ?  A  hundred  and  twenty  men 
were  missing.    Where  are  they  ? 

"  My  father  I" 

"  Where  is  my  husband  ?" 

"  Give  me  back  my  son  ?" 

The  voices  were  broken,  the  questions  choked  by  sobb. 
What  was  there  to  be  said  to  the  children,  the  wives,  the 
mothers  ?  Only  one  thing,  which  came  from  the  engineers 
united  in  council : 

"  We  are  going  to  search  for  them, — ^to  do  our  utmost." 

Then  the  work  of  rescue  began.  Will  one  single  survivor 
be  found  of  those  hundred  and  twenty  men  ?  Doubt  was 
strong,  hope  weak ;  but  no  matter,  set  to  work ! 

The  work  of  rescue  was  organized  as  the  magister  had 
foreseen.  Pumps  were  set  to  work  in  the  three  shafb,  and 
without  stopping,  night  or  day,  until  the  last  drop  of  water 
was  poured  into  the  Divonne.  At  the  same  time  they  began 
to  dig  tunnels — ^in  what  direction  ?  They  did  not  know  ex- 
actly ;  they  proceeded  rather  at  hazard ;  but  they  dug  on< 

There  had  been  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
engineers  as  to  the  utility  of  these  tunnels,  which  had  to  be 
dug  at  random,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  in  which  they  were 
regarding  the  situation  of  those  workmen  who  might  still  be 
living ;  but  the  engineer  of  the  mine  hoped  that  some  men 
might  have  been  able  to  take  refuge  in  the  old  works,  where 
the  inundation  could  not  reach  them,  and  he  insisted  that  a 
direct  tunnel  should  be  cut  down  at  once  to  these  old  work- 
ings, even  if  they  rescued  nobody. 

This  cutting  was  carried  on  at  as  narrow  a  width  as  possi- 
ble, that  no  time  might  be  lost,  and  only  one  pickman  worked 
in  front :  the  coal,  as  he  broke  it  up,  was  carried  away  in 
baskets  that  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  As  soon  as 
the  pickman  was  tired,  another  took  his  place.  Thus,  with- 
out halt  or  rest,  by  day  and  by  night,  these  double  operations 
went  on  simultaneously, — the  pumping  and  the  cutting. 

If  the  time  was  long  to  those  who  outside  were  toiling  for 
our  deliverance,  how  much  longer  still  was  it  to  us,  helpless 
and  imprisoned,  who  could  only  wait  without  knowing  whether 
they  would  reach  us  soon  enough  to  save  us  I 
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The  sonnd  of  the  pnmps  did  not  long  sapport  the  feyer  of 
gladness  which  it  had  at  first  excited  in  us.  Reaction  set  in 
with  reflection.  We  were  not  abandoned ;  they  were  busy 
at  work  to  save  ns.  There  was  hope ;  bat  wonid  the  ex* 
haustion  of  the  water  be  effected  quickly  enough  ? — there 
was  the  anguish  I 

To  mental  torment  was  now  added  bodily  pain.  The  posi- 
tion in  which  we  were  compelled  to  remain  upon  our  resting- 
place  was  most  fatiguing.  We  could  no  longer  move  about 
to  keep  ourselves  fi^om  numbness,  and  the  pain  in  our  heads 
became  intense  and  unbearable. 

Of  us  all,  Carrory  was  the  least  affected. 

"  Tm  hnngiy,"  he  said,  eveiy  now  and  then ;  "  magister,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  bread.^' 

At  last  the  magister  decided  to  give  us  a  piece  of  the  lump 
that  had  come  out  of  the  otter-skin  cap. 

"  That's  not  enough,"  said  Carroiy. 

"  The  bread  has  to  last  a  long  time." 

The  others  would  gladly  have  shared  our  meal,  but  they 
had  sworn  obedience,  and  they  kept  their  oath. 

"  If  it's  forbidden  to  eat,  I  suppose  we  may  drink,"  said 
Gompeyron. 

'*  As  to  that,  as  much  as  you  like ;  we  have  water  at  dis- 
cretion." 

''  Drink  up  the  gallery." 

Pag^  wanted  to  go  down  to  it,  but  the  magister  would  not 
aUow  him. 

"You  might  bring  down  a  fall  of  rubbish.  Bemi  is 
lighter  and  smarter;  he'll  go  down  and  hand  us  up  some 
water." 

"  In  what  ?" 

"  In  my  boot" 

They  gave  me  a  boot,  and  I  got  ready  to  slide  myself 
down  to  the  water. 

'^  Stop  a  bit,"  said  the  magister,  "  until  I  g^ve  you  a  hand." 

"  Don't  be  afraid :  if  I  fell  it  would  not  matter.  I  know 
how  to  swim." 

"  I  will  hold  your  hand." 

Just  as  the  magister  was  stooping  he  hewed  forward,  and 
whether  he  had  miscalciilated,  whether  his  body  was  be- 
numbed by  inaction,  or  whether  the  coal  had  given  way 
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nnder  bis  weight,  he  slipped  down  the  incline  of  the  shelter, 
and  plnnged  head-foremost  into  the  dark  water.  The  lamp 
he  was  holding  to  lig^t  me  rolled  after  him,  and  also  disap- 
peared. Instantly  we  were  enveloped  in  pitch  darkness,  and 
a  cry  burst  irom  all  lips  at  the  same  moment 

Fortunately,  I  was  just  ready  to  descend,  and,  letting  my- 
self slip  along  upon  my  back,  I  was  in  the  water  hardly  a 
second  after  the  magister. 

During  my  joumeyings  with  Yitalis  I  had  learned  to  swim 
and  diye  well  enougn  to  be  as  much  at  my  ease  in  the  water 
as  upon  dry  land;  but  how  could  I  find  my  way  in  this 
black  hole  ?  I  never  thought  of  that  when  I  let  myself  slip ; 
I  only  thought  of  the  magister,  who  was  drowning,  and  with 
the  instinct  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  I  had  thrown  myself  into 
the  water. 

*'  Where  was  I  to  look  for  him  ?  on  which  side  was  I  to 
hold  out  my  arm  ?  in  which  direction  to  dive  ?'' 

I  was  asking  myself  this,  when  I  felt  my  shoulder  seised 
by  a  griping  hand,  and  I  was  dragged  under  water.  One 
powerAil  stroke  brought  me  up  to  the  surface ;  the  hand  had 
never  let  me  go. 

"  Hold  tight,  magister,  and  lean  upon  me :  holding  your 
head  up,  you're  safe.'* 

Safe  we  were  not,  either  one  or  the  other ;  for  I  did  not 
know  which  way  to  swim.     An  idea  came  to  me. 

"  Speak,  some  of  you  I"  I  shouted.  • 

"  Where  are  you,  Remi  ?'* 

It  was  Uncle  Gaspard's  voice.  It  told  me  the  way.  I 
must  go  to  the  left. 

"  Light  a  lamp." 

Almost  at  that  moment  a  light  appeared.  I  only  needed 
to  stretch  out  my  arm  to  touch  the  edge,  I  held  on  by  one 
hand  to  a  lump  of  coal,  and  I  drew  m  the  magister.  For 
him  it  was  high  time ;  the  water  had  got  into  his  mouth,  and 
he  was  banning  to  su£focate.  I  kept  his  head  up  out  of  the 
water,  and  he  veiy  soon  came  to  himself. 

Uncle  Gaspard  and  Carrory,  bending  forward,  held  out 
their  arms  to  us,  while  Pag^,  stepping  down  from  his  shelf 
to  ours,  held  a  light  for  us.  The  magister,  taken  on  one 
side  by  Uncle  Ghispard,  on  the  other  by  Carrory,  was  hoisted 
on  to  the  landing,  whilst  I  pushed  him  from  behind.     Then, 
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after  he  was  got  up,  I  mounted  ap  again.  Already  lie  had 
recovered  fall  consciousness. 

<'  Gome  here,"  said  he  to  me,  "  and  let  me  emhraoe  you : 
you  saved  my  life." 

"  You  had  already  saved  ours." 

"  With  all  this,"  said  Carrory,  whose  nature  was  not  more 
susceptible  of  emotion  than  given  to  forgetting  his  small  be- 
longings, ^*  my  boot  is  lost,  and  I  have  not  had  anything  to 
drink.'^ 

"  I'll  go  and  find  it  for  you." 

But  they  stopped  me. 

"  I  forbid  you  to  do  it,"  said  the  magister. 

"  Well,  somebody  give  me  another,  that  I  may  get  some- 
thing to  drink,  at  idl  events." 

"  I'm  no  longer  thirsty,"  said  Compeyron. 

"  Only  enough  to  drink  the  magister's  health." 

And  I  let  myself  slide  a  second  time,  but  less  quickly 
than  the  first,  and  more  carefully. 

Escaped  ^m  drowning,  the  master  and  I  had  the  dis- 
comfort of  being  wet  £rom  head  to  foot  Just  at  first  we 
had  not  thought  about  this  annoyance,  but  the  chill  of  our 
soaked  clothes  soon  recalled  it  to  us. 

^*  Somebody  must  let  Remi  have  a  jacket,"  said  the  mag- 
ister. 

But  no  one  responded  to  this  call,  which,  addressed  to  all, 
was  obligatory  on  none. 

"  Nobody  speaks  ?" 

"  I'm  too  cold,"  said  Carroiy. 

'^  Well,  and  we  who  are  wet  are  so  warm,  I  suppose." 

'^  You  shouldn't  have  tumbled  into  the  water,  you  fellows !" 

"  Since  that's  the  way  you  look  at  it,"  said  the  magister, 
'^  you  shall  draw  lots  for  who  is  to  give  up  some  of  his  clothes. 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  dispense  with  this ;  but  now  I  demand 
equality." 

As  we  had  all  been  drenched  already, — I  up  to  my  neck, 
and  the  biggest  of  us  up  to  his  waist,— changing  clothes  was 
not  a  great  gain :  however,  the  magister  insisted  that  the  ex- 
change should  be  made,  and,  favored  by  fortune,  Compey- 
ron's  jacket  fell  to  me.  Now,  Compeyron's  legs  being  as  long 
as  my  whole  body,  his  jacket  was  dry.  Rolled  up  in  it,  I 
was  not  long  in  getting  warm  again. 
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After  this  disagreeable  incident,  whioh  bad  startled  ns  for 
a  moment,  prostration  onoe  more  seized  on  ns,  and  with  it 
came  tbongbts  of  death. 

No  doubt  these  thoughts  weighed  more  heavily  upon  my 
comrades  than  upon  me,  for,  whilst  they  remained  awake  in 
a  dull  torpor,  I  ended  by  faUing  asleep. 

But  my  position  was  not  favorable,  and  I  was  liable  to  roll 
o£f  into  the  water.  Then  the  magister,  seeing  the  danger  I 
ran,  took  my  head  under  his  arm.  He  did  not  hold  me  very 
closely,  but  sufficiently  so  to  keep  me  from  falling,  and  I  lay 
there  like  a  child  upon  its  mother's  knee.  He  was  not  only 
a  clear-headed  man,  but  a  good-hearted  one  too.  When  I 
half  awoke,  he  only  changed  the  position  of  his  benumbed 
arm,  then,  instantly  resuming  his  immobility,  he  said  to  me, 
in  an  undertone, — 

"  Sleep,  my  boy.  Don't  fear ;  I  am  holding  you.  Sleep, 
little  one." 

And  I  fell  asleep  again  without  fear,  for  I  felt  sure  that  he 
would  not  let  me  go. 

So  time  went  on,  and  ever  in  our  ears  sounded  the  plunge 
of  the  water  in  the  shafts. 


CHAPTER  VL 


BAYSD. 

OuB  position  in  our  cramped  shelter  had  become  unbear- 
able. It  was  decided  that  the  roof  must  be  enlarged,  and 
each  of  us  set  himself  to  work  scooping  out  the  coal  with 
our  knives  and  rolling  down  the  loose  stuff.  As  we  had  now 
a  somewhat  solid  support  for  our  feet,  the  work  was  easier, 
and  we  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  coal  sufficiently  to 
cnlaree  our  prison.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  be  able  to  stretch 
ourselves  to  our  full  length,  without  having  to  remain  in  a 
sitting  posture  with  our  legs  swinging. 

Although  Carrory's  piece  of  bread  had  been  but  sparingly 
measured  out  to  us,  we  had  seen  the  last  of  it.  As  to  that, 
H       i  25 
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indeed,  the  last  bit  bad  been  divided  between  us  in  tbe  nick 
of  time  to  reach  ns.  For  it  was  easy  to  see  by  the  looks  of 
the  miners,  while  the  magister  was  giving  it  to  ns,  that  they 
would  not  allow  another  division  without  asking  for,  and,  if 
it  were  not  given  to  them,  without  taking,  their  share. 

Silence  grew  upon  us,  so  to  speak,  by  degrees ;  and  just  as 
at  the  banning  of  our  captivity  we  had  been  talkative,  so, 
as  it  went  on,  we  became  proportionably  silent.  Our  conver- 
sations turned  continually  upon  two  subjects  alone,  and  upon 
the  same  two  questions:  "  What  means  would  they  employ 
to  get  to  us  ?"  and  "  How  long  would  we  be  imprisoned  ?" 

But  the  conversations  lasted  only  for  a  few  moments.  If 
one  of  ns  ventured  on  an  observation,  that  observation  was 
often  not  replied  to ;  or,  if  it  was,  it  was  simply  by  some 
brief  words.  Any  one  might  ring  the  changes,  from  night  to 
day,  or  from  black  to  white,  without  exciting  anger,  or  even 
the  simple  remark,  ^^  Grood  I  we  will  see." 

Had  we  been  buried  for  two  days,  or  for  six  ? 

When  the  moment  of  deliverance  comes,  we  shaU  see.  But 
would  this  moment  ever  come  ? 

I  myself  began  strongly  to  doubt  it.  However,  I  was  not 
the  only  one,  and  sometimes  there  escaped  from  my  compan- 
ions observations  which  proved  that  the  doubt  possessed 
them  also. 

'^  If  I  have  to  stop  here,"  said  Bergounhoux, "  this  at  least 
consoles  me, — the  company  will  grant  a  pension  to  my  wife 
and  children;  at  least  they  wiu  not  be  dependent  upon 
charity." 

Most  certainly  the  magbter  had  told  himself  that  his  dutieb 
as  chief  included  not  only  defending  us  against  the  accidents  of 
the  catastrophe,  but  ako  protecting  us  against  ourselves.  Thus, 
when  one  of  us  seemed  to  give  way  to  despair,  he  imme- 
diately came  forward  with  a  word  of  comfort : 

"  You  will  not  have  to  stop  here  any  more  than  we  ahalL 
The  pumps  are  at  work,  the  water  is  going  down." 

"  Where  is  it  going  down?" 

"  In  the  shafts." 

'« And  in  the  galleir  ?" 

"  That  will  be  all  nght    We  must  wait" 

''I  say,  Bergounhoux,"  interrupted  Carrory,  with  that 
promptitude  and  sense  of  fitness  which  characterized  all  hia 
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observations,  "  if  the  company  becomes  bankrupt  like  the 
magister's  master,  jonr  wife  will  be  robbed  1" 

'*  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool  I    The  company  is  wealthy." 

"  They  were  wealthy  when  they  had  the  mine,  but — ^now 
that  the  mine  is  under  water?  AH  the  same,  if  I  were  out- 
side instead  of  being  here,  I  would  be  glad  of  it." 

"Because?" 

"  Why,  because  of  the  directors  and  engineers.  Oh,  weren't 
they  proud !  This  will  teach  them  I  Suppose  the  engineer 
was  down  here  too  1  What  fun  1  '  Mr.  En^neer,  shall  we 
cany  your  compass  ?* " 

"  If  the  engineer  were  down  here,  you  would  have  to  stop 
where  you  are,  you  fool !  and  we  also." 

"  *  ii,  you  folks,  you  know  you  needn't  bother  yourselves ; 
but  as  for  me,  I  have  something  else  to  do.  Who  will  dry 
my  chestnuts  T  In  that  case  I  vote  then, '  That  Mr.  Engi- 
neer do  go  up.'  It  was  only  my  joke.  Your  health,  Mr. 
Engineer." 

With  the  exception  of  the  magister,  who  concealed  his 
sentiments,  and  Carrory,  whom  nothing  could  afiPect,  we  spoke 
no  more  of  deliverance,  and  then  it  was  always  words  of 
despair  and  death  that  rose  from  our  hearts  to  our  lips. 

"  You  may  say  what  you  like,  magister,  but  the  pumps 
will  never  draw  off  water  enough." 

"  I  have  already  calculated  it  for  you  more  than  twenty 
times.     Have  a  little  patience." 

"  It  is  not  your  arithmetic  that  will  draw  us  out  of  this." 

This  reflection  came  irom  Pag^ 

"  What  will,  then  ?" 

"  The  good  God." 

"  Possibly,"  replied  the  magister.  "  Since  He  put  us  here, 
He  can  very  well  take  us  out  again." 

"  He  and  the  Holy  Virgin :  it  is  upon  them  I  put  my  trust, 
and  not  upon  the  engineers.  Just  now,  whilst  praying  to  the 
Holy  Virgin,  I  felt  something  like  a  breath  in  my  ear,  and 
heard  a  voice  which  was  saying  to  me, '  K  you  will  live  as  a 
good  Christian  henceforward,  you  will  be  saved.'  And  I  have 
promised." 

"  He  is  a  fool  with  his  Holy  Virgin  I"  exclaimed  Ber- 
gounhoux,  raising  himself  up. 

Pag^  was  a  Catholic,  Bergounhoux  was  a  Calvinist. 
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If  the  Holy  Virgin  is  all-powerfol  among  Catholics,  she  is 
not  so  among  Calvinists,  who  do  not  acknowledge  her  any 
more  than  they  acknowledge  the  other  intercessors  who  inter- 
pose hetween  the  Deity  and  man, — the  pope,  the  saints,  and 
the  angels. 

In  any  other  country.  Page's  remark  wonld  not  have  raised 
any  discussion ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  C^vennes,  in  a  Til- 
lage where  religious  quarrels  have  all  the  rancor  which  they 
had  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  one-half  of  the  inhabit- 
ants fought  against  the  other  half,  this  remark  could  not  pass 
without  being  disputed,  any  more  than  could  Bergounhoux's 
reply. 

Both  at  the  same  time  got  up,  and,  upon  their  narrow  ledge, 
defied  each  other,  and  were  ready  to  come  to  blows. 

Putting  his  foot  upon  Uncle  Qaspard's  shoulder,  the  mag- 
ister  climbed  down  the  shelving  and  put  himself  between 
them. 

"  If  you  want  to  fight,''  said  he,  ^*  wait  until  you  have  got 
out  of  this." 

*'  And  if  we  do  not  get  out,"  replied  Bergounhonz. 

^*  Then  it  will  have  been  proved  that  you  were  right  and 
that  Pag^s  was  wrong,  since  he  says  his  prayer  was  answered 
and  that  he  is  to  get  out." 

This  reply  had  the  effect  of  satisfying  both  the  combatants. 

'^  I  shall  get  out,"  said  Pag^s. 

'*  You  will  not  get  out,"  replied  Bergounhoux. 

*^  It  is  not  worth  your  while  to  quarrel  about  it,  since  yon 
soon  will  know  all  about  it." 

"  I  will  get  out." 

"  You  will  never  get  out." 

The  dispute,  happily  appeased  by  the  skill  of  the  magistcr, 
subsided.  But  our  ideas  had  taken  a  gloomy  turn  which 
nothing  could  brighten. 

"  I  believe  that  I  shall  get  out,"  said  Pag^,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence ;  *'  but  if  we  are  here  it  is  quite  certain  that  it 
has  happened  because  there  axe  amon^  us  some  wicked  ones 
whom  God  wishes  to  punish." 

Saying  this,  he  threw  a  significant  look  at  Bergounhoux ; 
but  the  latter,  instead  of  getting  angry,  confirmed  his  adver- 
sary's words. 

"  That  is  certain,"  he  said.     '^  God  wishes  to  give  to  one 
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of  us  the  opportunity  of  expiating  and  atoning  for  a  fault 
Is  it  Pag^?  Is  it  myself?  I  do  not  know.  For  myself, 
all  I  can  say  is  that  I  should  appear  before  Ood  with  a  more 
easy  conscience  if  I  had  behaved  myself  more  like  a  Christian 
latterly.  I  ask  pardon  of  Him  for  all  my  faults  with  all  my 
heart" 

And,  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees,  he  beat  his  breast 

<<  As  for  me,"  exclaimed  Pag^,  "  I  do  not  say  that  I  have 
no  sins  on  my  conscience,  and  I  confess  them  to  you  all ;  but 
my  good  angel  and  St.  John,  my  patrons,  know  well  that  I 
have  neyer  knowingly  sinned,  and  I  have  never  done  harm  to 
any  one." 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  influence  of  this  sombre 
prison,  the  fear  of  death,  the  weakness  caused  by  fasting,  the 
mysterious  light  of  the  lamp,  which  barely  made  visible  this 
strange  scene,  but  I  felt  a  deep  emotion  while  listening  to  this 
public  confession,  and,  like  Pag^  and  Bergounhoux,  I  was 
ready  to  throw  myself  on  my  knees  to  confess  together  with 
them. 

Suddenly  a  sob  broke  forth  at  my  back.  Turning,  I  saw 
the  giant  Compeyron,  who  had  thrown  himself  on  his  knees 
upon  the  earth.  Some  hours  previous  he  had  left  the  upper 
hmding-place  to  take  upon  ours  the  position  before  occupied 
by  Carrory,  and  he  was  next  to  me. 

"  The  guilty  one,"  he  cried,  "  is  neither  Pagte  nor  Ber- 
gounhoux :  it  is  I.  It  is  myself  whom  Grod  is  punishing ; 
but  I  repent  1  I  repent  1  This  is  the  truth.  Listen :  if  I 
get  out,  I  swear  to  make  reparation ;  if  I  do  not  get  out,  you 
others  will  make  it  good.  A  year  ago  Rouquette  was  con- 
demned to  five  years*  imprisonment  for  having  stolen  a  watch 
from  Mother  Yidal's  room.  He  is  innocent  I  it  was  who 
did  the  deed.  The  watch  is  hidden  under  my  bed :  by  raising 
the  third  plank  to  the  left  you  will  find  it" 

"  Into  the  water  with  him  I  into  the  water  1"  cried  out 
Pag^  and  Bergounhoux  at  the  same  moment 

Most  certainly,  had  they  been  upon  our  landing-stage  they 
would  have  pushed  Compeyron  into  the  gulf;  but  before  they 
could  possibly  come  down  the  magister  had  time  to  interfere 
once  more. 

"  Do  you  wish  him  to  appear  before  God  with  this  crime 
upon  his  consdence  ?"  exclaimed  he.    ^'  Let  him  repent." 
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"  I  repent !  I  do  repent  I*'  cried  Clompeyron,  more  feeblj 
than  an  infant,  in  spite  of  his  herculean  strength. 

*'  Into  the  water  1"  repeated  Bergounhoux  and  Pag^. 

"  No  1"  shouted  the  magister. 

And  then  he  beraoi  to  speak  to  them  in  words  of  modera- 
tion and  justice.  But  t^ey,  unwilling  to  hear  them,  were  all 
the  time  threatening  to  come  down. 

"  Oive  me  your  hand,"  said  the  magister,  approaching  Com* 
peyron.  1 1 

'*  Do  not  defend  him,  magister !" 

"  I  will  defend  him  1  and  if  you  throw  him  into  the  water 
you  will  throw  me  into  it  with  him !" 

'*  Well,  then,  we  will  not,"  said  they  at  last ;  "  we  will  not 
push  him  into  the  water ;  but  it  is  upon  the  condition  that 
you  leave  him  in  that  comer.  No  person  wiU  speak  to  him  t 
no  person  wiU  notice  him." 

"  That  is  just,"  said  the  magister :  ^*  it  is  only  what  he 
deserves." 

After  these  words  of  the  magister,  which  were,  so  to  speak, 
a  judgment  condemning  Gompeyron,  we  three — Undo  Gks- 
paixl,  the  maeister,  and  myself — ^heaped  ourselves  up  one 
against  the  other,  leaving  a  space  between  us  and  the  un* 
happy  wretch  who  was  crouchins  on  the  coal. 

jB'or  several  hours,  I  think,  he  lay  there  as  if  stunned, 
without  a  movement,  repeating  only,  from  time  to  time,  "  I 
repent  1" 

And  then  Pagte  and  Bergounhoux  would  ciy  to  him,— > 

''  It  is  too  late !  Coward !  you  repent  because  you  are 
afiraid  1  Six  months  ago — a  year  ago — you  ought  to  have 
repented  1" 

He  was  gasping  painAilly,  and  without  answering  them 
directly  kept  on  repeating,  ^*  I  repent  1  I  repent  1" 

He  was  in  a  fever ;  for  all  his  body  was  shivering,  and  one 
could  hear  his  teeth  chattering. 

'^  I  am  thirsty  1"  he  exclaimed.     '^  Give  me  the  boot" 

There  was  no  more  water  in  the  boot.  I  got  up  to  go  and 
get  some,  but  Pag^,  who  had  seen  me,  cried  to  me  to  stop, 
and  at  the  same  instant  Uncle  Gaspard  held  me  back  by  the 
arm. 

"  You  have  sworn  not  to  do  anjrthing  for  him." 

For  some  moments  he  repeated  that  he  was  thirsty ;  the&t 
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seeiog  that  we  would  not  give  him  anything  to  drink,  he 
arose  to  get  it  himself. 

"He  will  poll  down  the  rubbish  upon  usT'  exclaimed 
Pagte. 

"  Let  him  at  least  do  what  he  likes,"  said  the  magister. 

He  had  seen  me  descend  by  letting  myself  glide  down  on 
my  back,  and  he  tried  to  do  the  same  ;  but  I  was  light  and 
supple,  whilst  he  was  a  heavy  inert  mass.  Scarcely  had  he 
placed  himself  upon  his  back,  when  the  coal  gave  way  under 
him,  and  without  being  able  to  hold  himself  back,  with  his 
I^  widely  stretched  out,  and  his  arms  beating  the  empty 
space,  he  slipped  into  the  black  hole.  The  water  spurted  up 
until  it  reached  us,  then  dosed  again,  and  never  opened  more. 

I  leaned  forward,  but  Unde  Oaspard  and  the  magister  held 
me  back  each  by  an  arm. 

''We  are  saved  1"  exclaimed  Bergounhoux  and  Pag^ 
"  We  shall  get  out  of  this  1" 

Trembling  with  terror,  I  threw  myself  back.  I  was  frozen 
with  horror,  and  half  dead. 

'*  He  was  not  an  honest  man,"  said  Uncle  Oaspard. 

The  magister  did  not  speak ;  but  before  long  he  murmured 
between  his  teeth, — 

*'  After  all,  he  was  consuming  our  share  of  oxygen." 

This  word,  which  now  I  heard  for  the  first  time,  struck 
me ;  and  after  a  moment  of  reflection  I  asked  the  magister 
what  he  had  meant  to  say. 

**  An  unjust  and  selfish  thing,  my  boy,  and  one  which  I 
am  sorry  for." 

"For  what?" 

"  We  live  upon  bread  and  air.  Bread  we  have  none ;  and 
as  to  air  we  are  hardly  richer,  for  that  which  we  consume  is 
not  renewed.  I  said  to  myself,  on  seeing  him  disappear,  that 
he  would  consume  no  more  of  our  air :  and  I  shall  never  for- 
give myself  for  that  saying  whilst  I  live." 

"  Come,  now  1"  exdaimed  Unde  Gaspard :  "  he  could  not 
escape  his  fate." 

"  Now  all  will  go  well,"  said  Pagte,  striking  both  his  feet 
against  the  wall  of  the  shed. 

J£  all  did  not  go  as  well  and  as  quickly  as  Pagte  hoped,  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  engineers  and  workmen  who  were 
laboring  to  save  us. 
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The  tannel  which  they  had  begun  di^ng  had  been  oon- 
tinued  without  a  minute's  rest.     But  the  work  was  difficult 

The  coal  through  which  they  were  cutting  a  passage  was 
that  which  the  miners  call  "  cannel  coal," — that  is  to  say, 
very  hard ;  and  as,  on  account  of  the  smidl  width  of  the  gal- 
lery, only  a  single  pickman  could  work  in  it,  they  had  fre- 
quently to  relieve  those  who  took  their  post,  the  more  so 
because  of  the  vigor  with  which  all  of  them  worked  at.  their 
task. 

At  the  same  time  the  ventilation  of  this  gallery  was  hard 
to  manage.  They  had,  as  they  advanced,  laid  tubes  of  tin 
whose  joints  were  fastened  together  with  potter's  clay ;  but, 
although  a  powerful  fan  forced  the  air  into  the  tubes,  the 
lamps  would  only  bum  in  front  of  the  orifice  of  the  tube. 

All  this  delayed  the  tunnelling ;  and  the  seventh  day  after 
we  had  been  engulfed,  they  had  only  arrived  at  a  depth  of 
twenty  metres.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  this  tunnel  would 
have  required  more  than  a  month ;  stiU,  with  the  means  at 
their  disposal,  and  the  zeal  displayed,  it  was  but  little. 

It  required  also  all  the  noble  perseverance  of  the  engineer 
to  continue  this  work ;  for  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
it  was  unfortunately  useless.  All  the  buried  miners  had  per- 
ished. Henceforward  it  was  only  necessary  to  continue  the 
emptying  by  means  of  the  pumps,  and  some  day  or  other 
they  would  find  all  the  corpses.  Then  what  did  it  matter 
whether  they  arrived  a  few  hours  sooner  or  later  ? 

This  was  the  opinion  of  experts,  as  well  as  of  the  public : 
relations,  even  wives  and  mothers,  had  put  on  mourning.  No 
living  person  could  come  out  of  the  Truy^re. 

Without  relaxing  the  work  of  pumping,  which  proceeded 
without  any  other  interruptions  than  those  which  resulted 
from  damages  to  the  apparatus,  the  engineer,  in  spite  of  uni- 
versal criticisms  and  the  remarks  of  his  fellow-engineers  or  his 
friends,  went  on  with  the  tunnelling. 

He  had  in  him  the  perseverance  which  enabled  Columbus 
to  discover  a  new  world. 

^^  One  day  more,  my  friends,"  he  would  say  to  the  work- 
men ;  ^^  and  if  to-morrow  we  find  nothing  fresh  to  encourage 
us,  we  will  stop.  I  ask  you  to  do  for  your  comrades  that  which 
I  would  ask  them  to  do  for  you  if  you  were  in  their  place." 

The  faith  which  animated  him  infected  the  hearts  of  the 
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workmen,  who  used  to  oome  to  work  discouraged  by  the  re- 
ports in  the  village,  and  who  went  back  to  it  sharing  his  con- 
victions. And  with  an  admirable  unanimity  and  activity  the 
tunnel  was  dug  out. 

Besides,  it  was  necessary  to  shore  up  the  passi^  of  the 
lamp-office,  which  had  fallen  in  several  places ;  and  thus  by 
aU  possible  means  he  endeavored  to  wrest  from  the  mine  its 
terrible  secret,  and  its  victims,  if  it  still  enclosed  them  alive. 

On  the  seventh  day,  when  the  post  of  pickiaan  was  being 
changed,  the  man  who  arrived  to  cut  the  coal  thought  he 
heard  a  slight  noise  like  blows  feebly  struck.  Instead  of  let- 
ting fall  his  pick,  he  held  it  aloft,  and  placed  his  ear  to  the 
coal ;  then,  thinking  he  was  mistaken,  he  summoned  one  of 
his  comrades  to  listen  with  him.  Both  remained  silent,  and 
after  a  moment  a  feeble  sound  repeated  at  regular  intervals 
became  audible. 

Immediately  the  news  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  ob- 
taining more  incredulity  than  credit,  and  reached  the  engineer, 
who  hurried  into  the  gallery. 

At  last,  then,  he  was  right :  there  were  living  men  there 
about  to  be  saved  by  his  faith.  Several  persons  had  followed 
him.  He  pushed  the  miners  aside  and  listened,  but  he  was  so 
agitated,  in  such  a  state  of  trepidation,  that  he  heard  nothing. 

"  I  do  not  hear  it,"  he  said,  despairingly. 

"  It  is  the  mine  spirit,"  said  a  workman.  "  He  wishes  to 
play  a  trick  on  us,  and  he  is  knocking  in  order  to  deceive  us." 

But  the  two  pickmen  who  had  heard  the  first  sounds  main- 
tained that  they  had  not  been  deceived,  and  that  blows  had 
responded  to  their  blows ;  they  were  men  of  experience,  who 
had  grown  old  in  the  work  of  the  mines,  and  whose  opinion 
was  of  weight. 

The  engineer  obliged  those  who  had  followed  him,  and 
even  all  those  workmen  whose  turn  it  was  to  pass  the  rub- 
bish from  hand  to  hand,  to  go  away,  keeping  only  the  two 
pickers  near  him.  Then  they  sounded  a  signal  by  blows  of 
the  pickaxe  struck  forcibly  at  equal  intervals,  and  then,  hold- 
ing their  breath,  they  bent  themselves  to  the  coal.  After  a 
moment  of  listening,  they  felt  profound  agitation  in  their 
hearts :  blows,  feeble,  hasty,  rhythmical,  had  replied  to  theirs. 

'^  Strike  again,  blows  at  intervals,  in  order  to  be  quite  cer* 
tain  that  these  are  not  the  echo  of  yours." 
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The  pickmen  struck,  and  immediately  the  same  rhjthmical 
blows  which  they  had  heard,  the  answer  of  the  imprisoned 
miners,  replied  to  theirs. 

Donbt  was  no  longer  possible :  the  men  were  living,  and 
they  could  save  them.  The  news  spread  through  the  town 
like  a  train  of  gunpowder ;  and  the  crowd  ran  to  the  Truy^re, 
larger  still,  perhaps,  and  more  excited  than  on  the  day  of  the 
catastrophe.  Wives,  children,  mothers,  the  relatives  of  tlie 
victims,  arrived  trembling  and  radiant  with  hope,  though 
attired  in  their  garments  of  mourning. 

How  many  were  living?  Many,  perhaps.  Yours  without 
doubt     Mine  assuredly. 

They  wanted  to  embrace  the  engineer.  But  he,  unmoved 
by  their  joy,  as  he  had  been  by  their  doubts  and  scoffing, 
only  thought  of  the  means  of  saving  life ;  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  lookers-on,  as  well  as  of  the  relatives,  he  applied  for  sol- 
diers from  the  garrison,  to  keep  the  approaches  to  the  gal- 
leries, and  to  protect  the  operations  of  dioee  at  work. 

The  sounds  which  had  been  heard  were  so  feeble  that  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  place  whence  they 
came;  but  the  indication  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
workmen  who  had  escaped  from  the  inundaiion  were  in  one 
of  the  three  workings  of  the  gallery  level  with  the  old  works. 
One  tunnel  would  no  longer  suffice  to  reach  the  prisoners, 
but  three  would  be  needed,  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach 
the  three  workings.  When  they  were  more  advanced,  and 
could  hear  better,  they  would  abandon  the  useless  descents 
in  order  to  concentrate  all  their  effi)rts  upon  the  proper  one. 

The  work  was  undertaken  with  more  vigor  than  ever,  and 
the  neighboring  companies  vied  with  one  another  to  send  to 
the  Truy^re  their  best  workmen.  To  the  hope  resulting 
from  the  digging  of  the  shaft  was  joined  that  of  reaching 
them  by  the  gi^ery,  for  the  water  was  getting  low  in  the 
pit. 

When  we  in  our  shed  heard  the  signal  struck  by  the  en- 
gineer, the  effect  was  the  same  as  when  we  had  heard  the 
pumps  for  drawing  off  the  water  falling  into  the  wells. 

"  Saved  I''  This  was  the  cry  of  joy  that  burst  from  us ; 
and,  without  reflecting,  we  thought  that  they  were  about  co 
seize  us  by  the  hand. 

Then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pumps,  after  hope,  despair  re- 
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turned.  The  noise  of  the  picks  told  us  that  the  workers 
were  still  very  far  off, — twenty  metres,  thirty  metres,  per- 
haps. What  time  would  it  take  to  pierce  through  this 
mass  ?  Our  calculations  varied :  a  month,  a  week,  six  days. 
How  could  we  wait  a  month?  a  week?  six  days?  Which 
of  us  would  he  alive  after  six  days  ?  How  many  days  had 
we  already  survived  without  food  ? 

Of  us  bH,  the  magister  alone  still  spoke  with  courage ;  but 
in  the  long  run  our  despondency  overcame  him,  and  our 
weakneffi  too  at  length  shook  his  constancy.  If  we  could 
drink  as  much  as  we  would,  we  could  not  eat ;  and  hunger 
had  become  so  tyrannical  that  we  had  endeavored  to  eat  the 
decayed  wood  steeped  in  water. 

Garrory,  who  was  the  most  famished  of  us  all,  had  cut 
up  his  remaining  boot,  and  he  continually  chewed  morsels  of 
leather. 

I  confess  that,  seeing  the  effect  of  hunger  upon  my  com- 
rades, a  feeling  of  fear  possessed  me,  which,  joined  to  my 
other  terrors,  made  me  uncomfortable.  I  had  often  heard 
Vitalis  relate  histories  of  shipwreck,  for  he  had  travelled 
much  both  by  sea  and  by  land ;  and  among  these  stories  there 
was  one  which,  since  the  sensation  of  hunger  had  tormented 
us,  had  continually  come  up  again  in  my  mind.  In  this 
story  some  sailors  had  been  shipwrecked  upon  an  island  of 
sand,  where  there  was  not  the  least  bit  of  food  to  be  had, 
and  they  had  killed  the  cabin-boy  in  order  to  eat  him. 
Hearing  my  companions  groaning  with  hunger,  I  used  to  ask 
myself  if  a  similar  fate  was  not  in  store  for  me,  and  if  upon 
our  eyot  of  coal  I  also  might  not  be  killed  for  food.  In  the 
magister  and  Uncle  Gkuspard  I  was  sure  of  finding  defenders ; 
but  Pag^,  Bergounhoux,  and  Garrory — Garroiy  above  all, 
with  his  great  white  teeth  which  he  was  sharpening  upon 
bits  of  his  boots — did  not  inspire  me  with  any  confidence. 

These  apprehensions,  without  doubt,  were  foolish :  but  in 
the  situation  in  which  we  were  placed  our  minds  were  not 
guided  by  wise  or  cool  reason.  What  added  to  our  terror 
was  the  absence  of  light.  One  after  the  other  our  lamps  had 
burned  out  their  oil ;  and  when  there  remained  only  two  of 
them,  the  magister  ruled  that  they  should  be  lighted  only 
under  circumstances  where  light  was  indispensable.  So  now 
we  passed  all  our  time  in  darkness. 
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Not  only  was  this  state  of  things  melancholy,  but  it  was 
also  dangerous,  for  if  we  made  an  awkward  movement  we 
might  roU  into  the  water. 

8inoe  the  death  of  Gompeyron  there  had  only  been  three 
of  us  upon  each  ledge,  and  this  allowed  us  each  a  little  more 
space.  Uncle  Gasperd  was  in  one  comer,  the  magister  in 
another,  and  myself  between  the  two. 

Once,  when  I  was  half  asleep,  I  was  quite  surprised  to 
hear  the  magister  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  he  were  dream- 
ing aloud. 

I  awoke  and  listened. 

'*  There  are  clouds,"  he  was  saying ;  "  clouds  are  beautafol 
things.  There  are  people  who  do  not  like  th^n.  I  like  them. 
Ah,  ah !  we  shall  have  some  wind ;  so  much  the  better.  I 
also  love  the  wind." 

Was  he  dreaming  ?  I  shook  him  by  the  arm ;  but  he  con- 
tinued,— 

*^  If  you  wish  to  give  me  an  omelet  of  six  eggs,  not  eight, 
put  in  twelve  of  them  ;  I  shall  eat  them  gladly  on  my  return." 

"  Do  you  hear  him.  Uncle  Guspard  ?" 

"  Yes :  he  is  dreaming." 

"  But  no,  he  is  awake  1" 

"  He  is  telking  nonsense  1" 

*'  I  assure  you  that  he  is  awake." 

«  Eh,  magister  ?" 

"  Are  you  coming  to  sup  with  me,  Gaspard  ?  Gome ;  but 
I  tell  you  we  shall  have  a  strong  wind." 

"  He  is  raving  1"  said  Uncle  Guspard :  *<  it  is  hunger  and 
fever." 

"  No,  he  is  dead  I"  said  Bergounhouz :  "  it  is  his  soul 
which  is  speaking.  Don't  you  understand  that  he  is  else- 
where ?    How  is  the  wind,  magister  ?  is  it  in  the  east  ?" 

"  There  is  no  east  wind  in  hell  I"  cried  Pag^,  ^^  and  the 
magister  is  in  hell.  You  wouldn't  believe  me  when  I  told 
ycu  you  would  go  there." 

What  was  the  matter  with  them  ?  Had  they  all  lost  their 
reason?  Were  they  going  mad?  But,  if  so,  they  would 
fight, — ^kill  themselves.     What  was  to  be  done? 

"  Will  you  drink,  magister  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you.     I  wiU  drink  when  I  eat  my  omelet." 

For  a  long  time  they  spoke  all  three  together,  without 
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iinswering  one  another ;  and  among  their  incoherent  speech 
the  words  "  eat,"  "  escape,'*  "  heaven/'  "  wind,"  continually 
recurred. 

All  at  at  once  the  idea  occurred  to  me  of  lighting  the  lamp. 
It  was  lying  by  the  side  of  the  magister,  with  the  matches. 
I  took  it  up.  Scarcely  had  its  flame  emitted  light  when  they 
became  silent  Then  after  a  moment  of  quiet  they  ai^ed 
what  had  happened,  as  if  they  were  awaking  from  a  dream. 

*'  You  have  been  delirious,"  said  Uncle  Oaspard. 

"Eh,  what?" 

"  You — magister,  Pag^,  and  Bergounhoux — ^you  said  that 
you  were  outside,  and  that  there  was  much  wind  I" 

From  time  to  time  we  struck  upon  the  wall  to  intimate  to  our 
saviors  that  we  were  alive,  and  we  heard  their  picks  cutting 
without  ceasing  through  the  coal ;  but  it  was  very  slowly  that 
the  sound  of  their  blows  augmented  in  power,  from  which 
we  inferred  that  they  were  still  distant.  When  the  lamp  was 
lighted  I  went  down  to  get  water  in  the  boot,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  water  had  descended  in  the  hole  by  some  centi- 
metres. 

"  The  water  is  going  down." 

"  God  be  praised  I" 

And  once  again  we  were  filled  with  transports  of  hope. 
They  wished  to  have  the  lamp  lighted,  in  order  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  subsidence  of  the  water,  but  the  magister 
opposed  it.  I  believed  a  revolt  was  about  to  break  out  on 
the  moment ;  but  the  magister  never  insisted  upon  anything 
without  giving  us  good  reasons. 

"  We  shall  have  need  of  lamps  later  on :  if  we  use  them 
up  now  to  no  purpose,  what  shall  we  do  when  they  become 
necessary  ?  And  then  reflect  Would  you  not  die  of  im- 
patience looking  at  the  water  decreasing  imperceptibly? 
You  must  not  expect  that  it  will  disappear  all  at  once.  We 
shall  be  saved.  Take  courage,  then.  We  have  still  thir- 
teen matches :  we  can  make  use  of  them  whenever  you  want 
them." 

The  lamp  was  extinguished.  We  had  all  drunk  abun- 
dantly; the  delirium  did  not  return,  and  during  the  long 
hours,  whole  days  perhaps,  we  lay  motionless,  with  nothing 
to  keep  the  life  in  us  save  the  noise  of  the  picks  digging 
down  to  us,  and  that  of  the  pumps  in  the  shafts.     By  im- 
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perceptible  degrees  this  sound  became  stronger  and  stronger; 
the  water  was  subsiding,  and  they  were  drawing  nearer  us. 
But  would  they  reach  us  in  time  ?  If  from  one  second  to 
another  the  work  of  our  rescuers  increased  in  usefulness  to 
us,  our  weakness,  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  became  greater 
and  more  painful  in  corresponding  ratio.  Since  the  day  of 
the  inundation  my  comrades  had  not  eaten ;  and,  what  was 
more  terrible  still,  we  had  had  to  breathe  an  atmosphere 
which,  not  being  renewed,  became  from  day  to  day  less  fit 
for  respiration,  and  more  unhealthy.  Happily,  in  proportion 
as  the  water  had  gone  down,  the  atmospheric  pressure  had 
diminished ;  for  had  it  remained  the  same  as  it  was  the  first 
hours  of  our  imprisonment,  we  would  assuredly  have  died 
of  suffocation.  Thus,  from  every  point  of  view,  if  we  were 
to  be  saved,  we  should  owe  it  to  the  promptitude  with  which 
the  means  of  rescue  had  been  commanded  and  organized. 

The  noise  of  the  picks  and  of  the  pumps  was  as  regular 
as  that  of  the  pendulum  of  a  dock,  and  the  interruption 
caused  by  each  change  of  workmen  caused  a  feverish  anxiety. 
Were  they  going  to  abandon  us,  or  had  they  met  insurmount- 
able difficulties  ?  During  one  of  these  interruptions  a  tre- 
mendous  noise  commenced, — ^a  roaring,  a  sonorous  whistling. 

"  The  waters  are  entering  the  mine  I"  exclaimed  Carrory. 

*'  That  is  not  water,"  repUed  the  magister. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  not  water." 

Although  the  magister  had  given  us  numerous  proofi  of 
his  sagacity,  and  of  the  certainty  of  his  intuition,  he  was  not 
believed  unless  he  based  his  words  upon  reasons  which  could 
be  demonstrated.  Acknowledging  that  he  did  not  know  the 
cause  of  this  noise, — which  we  learned  later  was  that  of  a 
ventilator  with  cog-wheels,  set  up  in  order  to  supply  air  to 
the  workmen, — we  rotumed  with  a  foolish  terror  to  the  idea 
of  inundation. 


"  Li^t  the  lamp." 
"  It  IS  useless." 


"liehtitl— lightitr 

Obedience  was  necessary,  because  all  our  voices  united  to- 
gether in  this  command.  The  light  of  the  lamp  allowed  us 
to  see  that  the  water  had  not  ascended,  but  had  rather  de- 
•oended. 
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''  Now  joa  Bee,*^  said  the  magister. 

**  It  is  coming  up !    This  time  we  must  die  I*' 

"  Well,  let  us  be  done  with  it  at  once.  I  can't  stand  it 
any  longer." 

"  Give  me  the  lamp,  magister.  I  want  to  write  a  paper 
for  my  wife  and  children." 

"  Write  for  me  I" 

''  And  for  me  also  T' 

It  was  Bergounhonz  who  had  asked  for  the  lamp  in  order 
to  write,  before  dying,  to  l  is  wife  and  children.  He  had  in 
his  pocket  a  morsel  of  paper  and  the  end  of  a  pencil :  he 
prepared  to  write. 

"  Here  is  what  I  am  going  to  say : 

''  *  We,  Gaspard,  Pag&,  the  minister,  Carrory,  and  Bemi, 
shut  up  in  the  workings,  are  about  to  die. 

*'  *  I,  Bergounhoux,  implore  Ood  to  be  a  husband  to  the 
widow  and  a  father  to  the  orphans.    I  bestow  on  them  my 
blessing.' 
(  «  And  you,  Gaspard  ?" 

" '  Gkispard  gives  all  he  possesses  to  his  nephew  Alexis.' " 

"  '  Pag^  commends  his  wife  and  children  to  the  good  Gi>d, 
the  Holv  Virgin,  and  the  Ck)llieiy  Company.'  " 

'^  And  you,  magister?" 

"  I  have  no  one  belonging  to  me,"  said  the  magister,  sadly. 
"  No  one  will  weep  for  me." 

"  And  you,  Carrory  ?" 

*'  I,"  said  Carrory, — "  I  recommend  them  to  sell  my  chest- 
nuts before  they  turn  rod." 

"  My  paper  is  not  intended  for  such  tomfooleries  as  that" 

"  It  is  no  tomfooleiy." 

"  Have  you  no  person  to  send  your  love  to  ? — ^your 
mother?" 

"  My  mother  will  have  everything  belonging  to  me." 

«  And  jrou,  Remi  ?" 

« '  Remi  gives  Gapi  and  his  harp  to  Mattia.  He  sends  hb 
love  to  Alexis,  and  requests  him  to  go  in  search  of  Lisa  and 
tc  kiss  her,  and  take  her  a  dried  rose  which  wiU  be  found  in- 
side  his  vest' " 

"  Now  we  must  all  sign." 

*'  I  am  going  to  make  a  cross,"  said  Pag^. 

"  Now,"  said  Bergounhoux,  when  the  paper  had  been 
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signed  by  all,  "  I  request  you  to  allow  me  to  die  in  peace, 
without  a  word.     Adien,  my  comrades !" 

So  saying)  he  left  his  ledge,  and  came  down  upon  ours, 
embraced  us  there,  reascended  to  his  own  resting-place,  bade 
farewell  to  Pag^  and  Carrory,  and  then,  having  gathered  to- 
gether a  heap  of  dust,  he  laid  down  his  head  upon  it, 
stretched  himself  out  at  fiiU  length,  and  stirred  no  more. 

The  emotions  caused  by  this  letter  and  Bergounhoux^s 
despair  did  not  instil  courage  into  our  hearts.  Meanwhile, 
the  blows  of  the  pick  had  become  more  distinct,  and  most 
certainly  they  had  approached  us  so  closely  that  they  would 
soon  perhaps  reach  us.  The  magister  explained  this  to  us, 
in  order  to  give  us  a  little  courage. 

"  If  they  were  so  near  us  as  you  believe  them  to  be,  we 
should  hear  them  shouting ;  and  we  do  not  hear  them,  any 
more  than  they  hear  us  I'* 

"  They  might  be  only  a  few  metres  distant,  and  not  hear 
our  voices :  that  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  stuff  which 
they  have  to  cut  through.*' 

"  Or  the  distance." 

Meanwhile  the  water  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  we  soon 
had  a  proof  that  it  no  longer  reached  the  roof  of  the  galleries. 
We  heard  a  scratching  upon  the  material  of  the  landing- 
place,  and  the  water  splashed  as  if  small  bits  of  coal  had 
fallen  into  it. 

We  lit  the  lamp  and  saw  rats  running  about  at  the  foot  of 
the  working,  as  if  they  had  found  a  refuge  in  an  air-bubble, 
and  when  the  water  had  descended  they  leil  their  place  of 
shelter  to  seek  for  food.  They  had  found  it  possible  to  reach 
us,  because  the  water  no  longer  filled  the  galleries  throughout 
their  entire  height.  These  rats  were  to  our  prison  what  the 
dove  had  been  to  the  ark  of  Noah, — the  sign  that  the  deluge 
was  at  an  end. 

"Courage,  Bergounhouz !"  said  the  magister,  pushing 
himself  up  to  the  upper  landing-place,  and  he  explained  to 
him  how  the  rats  announced  to  us  our  approaching  deliv* 
erance. 

But  Bergounhoux  would  not  let  himself  be  roused. 

"  K  we  must  fall  again  from  hope  to  despair,  I  would 
rather  not  hope.  I  am  looking  for  death:  if  life  comes 
instead,  blessed  be  Ood  !" 
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I  descended  from  our  resting-place  to  examine  the  progress 
of  the  Buhsidence :  the  progress  made  was  apparent,  and  now 
there  was  a  great  empty  space  hetween  the  water  and  the  roof 
of  the  gallery. 

'<  Oateh  ns  some  rats  I"  shouted  Carrory  to  me,  "  that  we 
may  eat  them." 

Bat  to  catch  the  rats  required  much  more  agility  than  I 
possessed.  However,  hope  had  reyived  in  me,  and  the  empty 
space  in  the  gaUery  inspired  me  with  an  idea  which  excited 
me,  and  I  climbed  up  to  my  resting-place. 

"  Magister,  I  have  an  idea,  since  the  rats  are  running 
about  in  the  gallery,  that  a  person  could  pass  through  it.  I 
am  going  to  swim  to  the  ladders  and  shout :  they  will  come 
to  look  for  us  there ;  and  this  wiU  be  more  quickly  accom- 
plished than  if  they  reached  us  by  the  excavation." 

"  I  forbid  you  to  do  it." 

*^  But,  master,  I  can  swim  as  well  as  you  walk,  and  am  just 
Uke  an  eel  in  the  water." 

"  But  the  air  is  bad." 

"  Since  the  rats  can  pass,  the  air  cannot  be  more  unwhole- 
some for  me  than  it  is  for  them." 

**  Go,  Remi  1"   Pag^ :  "  I  will  give  you  my  watch." 

"  Ghispard,  what  do  you  say  to  it  ?"  asked  the  magister. 

"  Nothing :  if  he  thinks  he  can  get  to  the  ladders,  let  him 
go.     I  have  no  right  to  prevent  him." 

*^  Suppose  he  is  drowned  ?" 

''  Suppose  he  saves  himself,  instead  of  dying  here  whilst 
waiting?" 

The  magister  remained  for  a  moment  buried  in  thought ; 
then  he  seized  my  hand. 

''  You  are  courageous,  my  boy :  do  as  you  will.  I  believe 
you  are  about  to  attempt  what  is  impossible,  but  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  t?ie  impouible  has  succeeded.  Let  us  em- 
brace each  other." 

I  bade  farewell  to  him  as  well  as  to  Uncle  Gaspard ;  then, 
having  taken  off  my  clothes,  I  went  into  the  water. 

''Shout  continually  to  me,"  I  exclaimed,  before  com- 
mencing to  swim :  "  your  voices  will  direct  me." 

Of  what  nature  was  the  space  under  the  roof  of  the  gal- 
lery ?  Was  it  sufficiently  large  for  me  to  move  freely?  This 
was  the  question. 
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After  some  strokes  I  found  that  I  could  swim,  moving 
quietly,  for  fear  of  striking  my  head.  The  attempt  which  I 
was  endeayoring  to  make  was  then  possible.  But  in  the  end 
would  it  be  deliverance?  Would  it  be  death?  I  looked 
back,  and  perceived  the  light  of  the  lamp  which  glimmered 
in  the  dark  water :  there  was  my  light-house. 

'^  Are  you  getting  on  all  right  ?"  shouted  the  magister. 

"  Yes." 

And  I  swam  on  cautiously.  The  difficulty  was  to  go  in 
the  direction  of  the  ladders  from  our  resting-place,  for  I  knew 
that  there  was  a  junction  in  the  gallery  at  a  place  not  far  dis- 
tant. I  must  not  make  a  mistake  in  the  darkness,  under 
pain  of  losing  myself.  The  roof  and  walls  of  the  gallery 
were  not  sufficient  to  direct  my  course.  But  I  had  upon  the 
ground  a  more  certain  guide :  this  was  the  line  of  raUs.  By 
following  them  I  was  certain  to  find  the  ladders. 

From  time  to  time  I  let  my  feet  down,  and,  having  felt 
the 'lines  of  iron,  I  stood  up  cautiously.  With  the  rails 
under  my  feet,  and  the  voices  of  my  comrades  behind  me,  I 
felt  safe. 

On  the  one  side  the  indistinctness  of  the  voices,  and  on 
the  other  the  more  pronounced  noise  of  the  pumping,  told 
me  that  I  was  advancing.  At  least  I  should  see  again  the 
light  of  day,  and  by  me  my  comrades  would  be  saved.  This 
thought  sustained  my  energies. 

Swimming  in  the  middle  of  the  gallery  in  order  to  get  my 
proper  direction,  I  had  only  to  feel  for  the  rail,  and  generally 
I  contented  myself  with  touching  it  with  my  foot.  In  one 
of  these  movements,  not  having  found  it  with  my  foot,  I 
dived  in  order  to  search  for  it  with  my  hands,  but  in  vain. 
I  went  from  one  wall  to  another  *of  the  gallery,  but  I  found 
nothing.  I  had  made  a  mistake.  I  remained  motionless  in 
order  to  collect  my  senses  and  to  reflect :  the  voices  of  my  com- 
rades reached  me  only  as  a  very  feeble,  scarcely-perceptible 
murmur.  When  I  had  recovered  my  breath  and  inhaled  a 
good  supply  of  air,  I  dived  again,  but  without  being  more 
fortunate  than  the  first  time.     There  were  no  rails. 

I  had  followed  the  disused  gallery  without  perceiving  the 
mistake,  and  it  became  necessary  to  return.  But  how  ?  My 
comrades  no  longer  shoutedi  or,  what  was  the  same  thing,  I 
did  not  hear  them. 
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I  remained  for  a  moment  paralyzed  by  a  terrible  agony, 
not  knowing  in  which  direction  I  ought  to  turn.  I  had  lost 
my  way  in  this  dark  night,  under  this  heavy  arch,  in  this 
freezing  water.  But  suddenly  the  sound  of  voices  again 
struck  upon  my  ear,  and  I  knew  in  what  direction  I  ought 
to  turn. 

After  having  returned  the  distance  of  a  dozen  strokes,  I 
dived  again,  and  again  found  the  rails.  Here,  then,  was  the 
junction.  I  felt  for  the  plate.  I  could  not  find  it.  I 
sought  for  the  openings  which  ought  to  exist  in  the  gallery ; 
upon  the  right  and  the  left  I  encountered  the  wall :  where 
was  the  rail  ? 

I  followed  it  to  the  end.  It  broke  off  suddenly.  Then  I 
understood  how  the  railway  had  been  torn  up  and  destroyed 
by  the  rush  of  the  waters,  and  I  had  no  longer  a  guide. 

Under  these  conditions  my  project  became  impossible,  and 
there  was  no  course  open  to  me  but  to  return.  I  had  already 
traversed  the  route ;  I  knew  that  it  was  without  danger ;  I 
swam  rapidly  in  order  to  regain  the  landing-place ;  the  voices 
guided  me. 

In  proportion  as  I  approached,  it  appeared  to  me  that  these 
voices  had  more  assurance,  as  if  my  comrades  had  imbibed 
fresh  confidence. 

Soon  I  arrived  at  the  commencement  of  the  landing-stage, 
and  shouted  in  my  turn. 

''  Come  along  I  come  along  I"  said  the  magister. 

'^  I  have  not  found  the  passage." 

''That  is  no  matter;  the  tunnel  is  coming  dose;  they 
hear  our  cries ;  we  hear  theirs ;  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  talk 
to  them." 

Quickly  I  climbed  up  the  landing-stage  and  listened.  In  a 
word,  the  blows  of  the  pick  were  much  stronger,  and  the 
shouts  of  those  who  were  working  to  deliver  us  reached  us, 
feebly  still,  but,  nevertheless,  very  distinctly. 

After  the  first  paroxysm  of  delight,  I  perceived  that  I  was 
frozen ;  and,  as  they  had  no  warm  garments  for  me,  in  order 
to  dry  me  they  buried  me  up  to  the  neck  in  the  small  coal, 
which  always  retains  a  certain  heat,  and  both  Uncle  Gkispard 
and  the  magister  pressed  close  to  me.  Then  I  related  to 
them  my  exploration,  and  how  I  had  lost  the  rails. 

^  And  did  you  venture  to  dive  7" 
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"  Why  not?     Unfortunately,  I  did  not  find  anything." 

However,  according  to  what  the  magistcr  had  stated,  thai 
was  of  little  importance ;  for  if  we  were  not  to  be  saved  by  tho 
galleiy  we  were  going  to  be  by  the  tunnel. 

The  shouts  now  became  so  distinct  that  we  hoped  we  should 
soon  be  able  to  understand  their  words :  in  fact,  after  a  short 
interval  of  time,  we  heard  these  few  words  slowly  pronounced : 

"  How  many  of  you  are  there  ?" 

Uncle  Gaspard  had  the  strongest  and  clearest  voice  ri  us 
all,  and  upon  him  devolved  the  duty  of  answering. 

"  Six." 

This  was  followed  by  a  moment  of  silence :  without  doubt 
those  outside  had  expected  a  larger  number. 

"  Make  haste  I"  shouted  Ghspard :  '^  we  are  at  the  last  ex- 
tremi^." 

"  What  are  your  names  ?" 

He  mentioned  our  names, — Bergounhoux,  Pag^s,  the  mag- 
ister,  Carrory,  Remi,  Ghispard. 

During  the  attempts  made  to  save  us,  this  was  for  those 
who  were  outside  the  most  painful  moment.  As  soon  as 
they  knew  that  they  would  soon  be  able  to  communicate  with 
us,  all  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  buried  miners  had 
flocked  together,  and  the  soldiers  had  great  trouble  in  keep- 
ing them  at  the  end  of  the  gallery. 

When  the  engineer  announced  that  there  were  but  six  of 
us,  there  was  sad  disappointment;  but  each  one  still  had 
hope,  for  among  these  six  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  that 
particular  one  whom  each  awaited.  He  repeated  our  names. 
Alas  I  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  mothers  or  wives,  there 
were  only  four  who  saw  their  hopes  realized.  What  lamen- 
tations I  what  tears  I 

We  on  our  part  also  thought  upon  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  saved. 

"  How  many  have  been  saved  ?"  asked  uncle. 

No  answer. 

'*  Ask  where  is  Marius  ?"  said  Pag^. 

The  question  was  asked:  like  the  first,  it  remained  un- 
answered. 

"  They  have  not  heard." 

Say  rather  that  they  did  not  wish  to  answer.  There  was 
a  question  which  agitated  me : 
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''  Aflk  how  long  a  time  we  have  been  here.'* 

"  Fourteen  days." 

"  Fourteen  days  1  The  highest  of  the  calcnlationB  which 
we  had  made  reached  five  or  six  days." 

''Yon  will  not  be  long  there.  Have  oonrage.  Do  not 
speak,  because  that  impedes  the  work.  You  must  wait  some 
hours  yet" 

From  time  to  time  the  questions  recurred : 

"  Are  you  hungry  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  are  very  hungry." 

'*  Can  you  wait  ?  We  could  make  a  tube-hole  and  send 
you  some  broth ;  but  that 'would  impede  your  deliverance. 
If  you  can  wait  you  will  be  the  sooner  at  liberty." 

"  We  will  wait ;  but  be  quick." 

The  working  of  the  pumps  had  not  ceased  for  one  moment, 
and  the  water  sank  always. 

"  Tell  them  that  the  water  is  low,"  said  the  ma^ster. 

"  We  know  it,  either  by  the  shaft  or  by  the  galleiy  we  will 
get  to  you  soon." 

The  blows  of  the  pick  became  weaker.  Evidently  they  ex- 
pected from  moment  to  moment  to  effect  the  entrance,  and, 
as  we  had  explained  our  position,  they  feared  that  they  might 
cause  a  fall  of  the  earth,  which,  coming  down  on  our  heads, 
might  wound  us,  kill  us,  or  precipitate  us  pell-mell  into  the 
water  t<^ther  with  the  rubbish. 

The  magister  explained  to  us  that  we  had  also  to  fear  the 
expansion  of  the  air,  which,  as  soon  as  a  hole  was  pierced, 
would  rush  through  with  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball  and 
damage  everything  in  its  way ;  it  was  necessary,  then,  for  us 
to  keep  on  our  guard,  and  to  watch  for  ourselves,  as  the 
pickers  watched  for  themselves. 

The  cracking  of  the  rock,  caused  by  the  blows  of  a  pick, 
detached  from  the  roof  of  the  landing-stage  small  bits  of  coal, 
which  rolled  down  the  slope  and  fell  into  the  water.  It  ap- 
peared strange  that  the  closer  the  moment  of  our  deliverance 
approached,  the  more  feeble  we  became.  As  for  myself,  I 
could  no  longer  endure  my  feelings ;  and,  lying  covered  up 
in  the  small  coal,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  raise  myseli 
upon  my  arm.     I  shivered,  and  yet  I  was  not  cold. 

At  last  some  larger  morsels  detached  themselves,  and  rolled 
among  us  j  the  shed  was  opened  on  the  top ;  we  were  blinded 
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by  the  brilliancy  of  the  lamps.  But  instantly  all  was  dark- 
ness ;  the  current  of  air,  a  terrible  current  of  air,  a  whirlwind, 
bringing  with  it  morsels  of  coal  and  debris  of  all  sorts,  had 
blown  them  out. 

'*  It  is  the  current  of  air ;  don't  be  afraid.  They  are  going 
to  light  them  outside.     Wait  a  moment." 

"  Wait,— wait  yet." 

And  at  the  same  moment  a  great  noise  proceeded  from  the 
water  in  the  galleiy,  and  turning  myself,  I  peroeiyed  a  strong 
light,  which  advanced  upon  the  splashing  water. 

"  Courage,  courage  I"  they  cried. 

Whilst  by  the  shafl  they  had  stacceeded  in  aiding  the  men 
in  the  upper  landing-place,  we  were  reached  by  the  gallery. 
The  engineer  was  in  front ;  he  was  the  first  who  ascended  to 
the  landing;  and  I  was  in  his  arms  before  I  could  say  a 
word. 

At  this  moment  I  fainted.  But  I  soon  became  conscious 
that  they  were  carrying  me  away ;  and  when  we  had  got  out, 
I  felt  that  they  were  covering  me  with  blankets.  I  closed 
my  eyes,  but  soon  I  experienced  a  sensation  of  being  daisied, 
which  forced  me  to  open  them.  It  was  the  daylight ;  we 
were  in  the  open  air.  At  the  same  moment  something  white 
threw  itself  upon  me.  It  was  Capi,  who  with  a  bound  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  engineer  and  licked  my 
face.  At  the  same  time  I  felt  that  something  took  my  right 
hand  and  embraced  me.  "  Remi,"  said  a  feeble  voice ;  it 
was  that  of  Mattia.  I  looked  around  me,  and  then  I  per- 
ceived an  immense  crowd,  which  was  collected  in  two  divis- 
ions, leaving  a  passage  through  the  middle  of  the  mass.  This 
immense  number  of  people  kept  silence,  for  they  had  been 
recommended  not  to  agitate  us  by  cries ;  but  their  attitude 
and  their  looks  spoke  instead  of  their  lips.  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived in  the  first  row  white  surplices  and  gilt  ornaments, 
which  glittered  in  the  sun.  It  was  the  priests  of  Yarscs, 
who  had  come  to  the  entrance  of  the  mine  to  pray  for  our 
deliverance. 

When  we  appeared  they  threw  themselves  upon  their 
knees  in  the  dust,  for  during  these  fourteen  days  the  ground, 
moistened  by  the  storm  of  rain,  had  had  time  to  dry. 

Twenty  arms  were  extended  to  embrace  me,  but  the  engi- 
neer would  not  surrender  me ;  proud  of  his  triumph,  radiant, 
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and  happy,  he  carried  me  to  the  office,  where  beds  had  been 
prepared  for  our  reception. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  was  walking  in  the  streets  of  Yarses, 
followed  by  Mattia,  Alexis,  and  Capi,  and  everybody  who 
met  me  stopped  to  look  at  me.  Some  came  to  me  and 
grasped  my  nand,  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  There  were 
others  who  tamed  away  on  their  heels ;  these  latter  were  in 
mouminff,  and  inquired  bitterly  why  it  was  that  the  orphan 
child  haa  been  saved,  whilst  the  father  of  the  family  and  the 
son  were  still  in  the  mine, — horrible  rotting  corpses,  tossed 
about  by  the  water  ?  But  among  those  who  thus  met  me,  there 
wore  some  for  whom  I  had  quite  a  repugnance ;  they  invited 
me  to  dine  or  to  enter  a  caf^,  saying,  *'  You  will  tell  us  all 
that  you  went  through  ;*'  and  I  thanked  them  without  ac- 
cepting their  offers,  for  it  did  not  suit  my  convenience  to  go 
about  thus  relating  my  history  to  indifferent  persons  who 
considered  that  they  repaid  me  well  by  a  dinner  or  a  glass  of 
wine.  Besides,  I  preferred  listening  to  talking ;  and  I  list- 
ened to  Alexis  and  I  listened  to  Mattia,  who  related  to  me  all 
that  occurred  above  ground  while  we  were  buried  below. 

''  When  I  remarked  that  it  was  for  me  you  had  died,*'  said 
Alexis, ''  I  was  completely  broken  down,  for  I  believed  that 
you  were  dead." 

''  I  never  believed  that  you  were  dead,"  said  Mattia.  "  I 
did  not  know  whether  you  would  come  out  of  the  mine  alive 
or  not,  or  whether  they  would  arrive  in  time  to  save  you ;  but 
I  believed  that  you  would  not  allow  yourself  to  be  drowned, 
and  that  if  the  work  of  rescue  proceeded  quickly  enough  they 
would  find  you  somewhere.  So  that  while  Alexis  mourned 
and  wept,  I  became  quite  ill  with  repeating,  *  He  is  not  dead, 
but  he  is  perhaps  dying.'  And  I  asked  everybody,  ^How 
long  can  one  live  without  eating?  When  will  they  have  fin- 
ished drawing  off  the  water  ?  When  will  the  tunnelling  of 
the  gallery  be  completed?'  But  no  person  gave  me  the 
answer  I  wished  for.  When  they  asked  your  names,  and 
the  engineer,  after  '  Carroiy,'  shouted  *  Remi,'  I  threw  my- 
self on  the  ground  in  tears ;  and  then  they  even  trod  upon 
me  without  my  feeling  it,  I  was  so  happy." 

I  was  very  proud  to  find  that  Mattia  had  such  confidence 
in  me  that  he  did  not  believe  I  could  die. 
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I  HAD  made  some  fnends  in  the  mine.  Sufferings  like 
ours,  borne  in  common,  unite  hearts;  people  who  have  suf- 
fered and  hoped  together  become  attached. 

Uncle  Oaspard,  as  well  as  the  magister,  had  especiall j  taken 
a  great  liking  to  me ;  and  though  the  engineer  had  not  shared 
our  imprisonment,  he  had  become  attached  to  me  as  to  a  child 
whom  he  had  rescued  fi'om  death.  He  had  invited  me  to  his 
home,  and  I  had  been  made  to  relate  all  that  had  happened 
to  us  during  our  long  entombment  in  the  shaft. 

Every  one  wanted  to  keep  me  at  Yarses. 

"  I  will  find  you  a  pick,"  Uncle  Gaspard  said  to  me, ''  and 
we  shall  be  always  together." 

''  If  you  would  like  a  situation  in  the  offices,"  the  engineer 
said,  "  I  will  give  you  one." 

'  Uncle  Gaspard  thought  it  quite  natural  that  I  should  re- 
turn to  the  mine  into  which  he  himself  was  soon  to  descend 
with  all  the  indifference  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  face 
danger  every  day ;  but  I,  who  had  neither  his  indifference 
nor  his  courage,  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  resume  the  occu- 
pation of  truck-man.  The  mine  was  very  beautiful,  and  verv 
curious.  I  was  glad  to  have  seen  one,  but  I  had  seen  enough 
of  it,  and  I  did  not  feel  the  slightest  desire  to  return  to  a  shaft. 

I  felt  myself  choking  at  the  very  thought :  I  was  certainly 
not  made  for  underground  toil.  Life  in  the  free  air,  with 
the  sky  overhead,  even  a  snowy  sky,  would  suit  me  better. 
This  is  what  I  explained  to  Uncle  Gaspard,  and  to  the 
magister,  the  former  of  whom  was  surprised,  the  latter 
grieved,  by  my  want  of  inclination  to  work  in  the  mines , 
Carrory,  whom  I  met,  told  me  that  I  was  a  coward. 

I  could  not  excuse  myself  to  the  engineer  on  the  plea  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  work  underground,  since  he  was  proposing 
to  employ  me  in  his  offices  and  to  instruct  me  if  I  would  at 
tend  to  his  lessons ;  I  preferred  to  tell  him  the  whole  truth, 
and  did  so. 
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"So  you  like  open-air  life,"  lie  said, — ^'^ adventure  and 
freedom  ?  I  have  no  right  to  gainsay  you,  my  boy.  Oo  your 
way." 

It  was  true  that  I  liked  out-door  life.  I  had  never  been 
more  convinced  of  that  than  during  my  imprisonment  in  the 
shaft.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  one  accustoms  one's  self 
to  go  where  one  wills,  to  do  what  one  wishes,  to  be  one's  own 
master. 

While  they  were  tiring  to  retain  me  at  Yarses,  Mattia 
had  seemed  gloomy  and  preoccupied.  I  had  questioned  him 
about  it,  and  he  had  always  replied  that  he  was  the  same  as 
usual ;  and  it  was  only  when  I  told  him  that  we  were  to  set 
out  in  three  days  that  he  acknowledged  the  reason  of  this 
sadness,  flinging  himself  on  my  neck. 

"  Then  you  will  not  desert  me  ?"  he  cried. 

At  this  I  gave  him  a  good  thump,  to  teach  him  to  doubt 
me  again, — partly  also  to  hide  the  emotion  which  this  friendly 
cry  had  wrung  from  my  heart.  Because  it  was  friendship 
only  which  had  evoked  this  cry,  and  not  interest.  Mattia 
did  not  need  me  to  make  a  living :  he  was  perfectly  capable 
of  earning  his  bread  single-handed. 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  had  natural  abilities  for  that  which  I 
did  not  possess  in  the  same  degree ;  very  far  from  it.  To 
begin,  he  was  more  skilful  at  playing  on  all  instruments,  at 
singing,  dancing,  and  personating  all  kinds  of  characters. 
And  then  he  was  much  better  able  than  I  was  to  induce  the 
'*  distinguished  company,"  as  Yitalis  used  to  say,  to  put  their 
hands  in  their  pockets.  Merely  by  his  smile,  his  soft  eyes, 
his  white  teeth,  his  frank  manner,  he  touched  the  least  gen- 
erously disposed  hearts ;  and,  without  asking  for  anything, 
he  inspired  people  with  a  desire  to  give ;  they  took  pleasure 
in  pleasing  him.  This  was  so  true,  that  during  his  short  ex- 
pedition with  Capi,  while  I  was  engaged  as  truck-man,  he 
had  managed  to  amass  eighteen  francs,  a  very  considerable 
sum. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  francs  that  we  had  in  the 
money-box,  and  the  eighteen  francs  gained  by  Mattia,  made 
a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  francs.  We  only  wanted 
four  fr«nc8,  then,  to  buy  the  cow. 

Though  I  did  not  want  to  work  in  the  mines,  it  was  not 
without  regret  that  I  left  Yarses.    I  had  to  part  with  Alexis, 
0  27 
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with  Uncle  Gaapard,  and  with  the  magii^ter ;  but  it  was  mj 
fato  to  be  separated  from  those  whom  I  loved  and  who  enter- 
tained affection  for  me. 

«  Onward  I" 

With  harp  on  shoulder,  and  knapsack  on  back,  here  we 
are  again  on  the  wide  roads,  with  joyful  Capi  rolling  himself 
in  the  dust. 

I  confess  that  it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  satisfiiction 
that,  when  we  had  left  Yarses,  I  stamped  mj  foot  on  the  firm 
road,  which  resounded  differently  from  the  muddj  soil  of  the 
mine.     The  blessed  sun  I — the  trees  1 

Before  our  departure,  Mattia  and  I  had  examined  our 
guide-book  for  some  time ;  for  I  had  taught  him  to  read  the 
map,  and  he  no  longer  fancied  that  the  distances  were  not 
greater  for  the  legs  which  make  the  journey  than  for  the 
finger  which  traces  on  the  map  the  road  from  one  place  to 
another.  After  having  weighed  well  the  for  and  against,  we 
had  decided  that  instead  of  turning  directly  to  Ussel,  and 
from  that  to  Ghavanon,  we  would  pass  through  Clermont, 
which  would  not  lengthen  our  journey  much,  and  which 
would  give  us  the  advantage  of  exploring  the  watering- 
places,  just  now  so  frdl  of  invalids,*--Saint-Nectaire,  Mont 
Dor4,  Royat,  La  Bourboule.  Whilst  I  had  been  engaged  as 
truck-man,  Mattia  had  met,  in  his  excursion,  a  man  with 
bears,  who  was  on  his  road  to  these  places,  where  he  said 
there  was  money  to  be  made ;  and  Mattia  wanted  to  make 
some  more  money,  finding  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  fruncs 
was  not  enough  to  buy  a  cow.  The  more  money  we  had,  the 
finer  the  cow  would  be ;  the  finer  the  cow,  the  more  pleased 
Mother  Barberin ;  and  the  more  pleased  Mother  Bu'berin. 
the  greater  happiness  should  we  feel. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  go  to  Clermont. 
On  the  way  from  Paris  to  Yarses  I  had  begun  to  give  Mattia 
lessons,  teaching  him  to  read,  and  imparting  to  him  also  the 
first  elements  of  music.  Between  Yarses  and  Clermont  I 
continued  my  lessons.  It  may  have  been  that  I  was  not  a 
very  good  master, — which  \a  highly  probable ;  or  that  Mattia 
was  not  a  good  pupil, — which  is  also  possible ;  but  the  fact 
was  that  the  progress  in  reading  was  slow  and  difioult,  just 
as  I  have  said. 

Mattia  seemed  to  apply  himself  thoroughly,  and  to  ftsten 
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bis  eyes  on  the  book ;  but  be  would  read  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
tbings,  wbiob  did  more  bonor  to  bis  imagination  tban  to  bis 
attention.  Sometimes  impatience  overcame  me,  and,  striking 
tbe  book,  I  cried  out  witb  rage  tbat  bis  bead  was  certainly 
very  tbidc. 

Witbout  any  resentment  be  used  to  look  at  me  witb  bis 
large  soft  eyes,  smiling. 

*'*'  Tbat  is  true,"  be  said ;  ''  it  only  feels  wben  some  ono 
knocks  on  it.  GarofoU,  wbo  was  no  fool,  found  tbat  out  at 
once." 

How  could  I  continue  angry  after  sucb  a  reply  ?  I  iiugbed, 
and  we  went  on  witb  tbe  lesson.  But  we  bad  not  tbe  same 
difficulties  witb  tbe  music,  and  from  tbe  beginning  Mattia  bad 
made  sucb  astonishing  and  remarkable  progress  that  very  soon 
be  began  to  surprise  me  by  bis  questions ;  then,  baying  sur- 
prised, be  embarrassed  me,  and  finally  be  bad  nonplussed  me 
to  sucb  a  degree  tbat  I  bad  to  sbut  up.  And  be  was  unsparing 
of  bis  questions,  tbis  pupil  of  mine. 

''  Wby  is  not  tbe  music  aU  written  in  tbe  same  key  ?" 

"Wby  do  tbey  use  sharps  going  up,  and  flats  coming 
down  ?" 

''  Wby  do  not  tbe  first  and  last  bars  of  a  piece  always  con- 
tain tbe  full  number  of  the  regular  time  ?" 

''  Why  is  a  violin  tuned  more  on  some  notes  than  on  others  ?" 

To  tbis  last  question  I  bad  replied,  with  dignity,  that,  as 
the  violin  was  not  my  instrument,  I  had  never  been  concerned 
to  know  how  it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  tuned ;  and  Mattia 
bad  no  answer  to  make. 

But  tbis  mode  of  getting  out  of  a  difficulty  was  of  no  use 
to  me  in  dealing  witb  questions  like  those  relating  to  keys  or 
flats :  the^  applied  simply  to  music,  and  to  tbe  tbeoiy  of 
music.  I  was  professor  of  music,  professor  of  solfe^o.  T 
must  reply  properly,  or  I  should  have  lost,  as  I  well  knew, 
my  authority  and  prestige.  When  I  did  not  know  what  to 
answer,  I  extricated  myself  from  tbe  difficulty  as  Uncle  Oas- 
pard  did  when  I  asked  him  what  was  charhon  de  terre :  he 
told  me  calmly  tbat  it  was  charhon  which  was  found  in  the 
earth. 

With  no  less  assurance  I  replied  to  Mattia,  when  I  bad  no 
explanation  to  give  him, — 

"  That  is  so,  becaose  it  is  right :  it  is  the  rule." 
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Mattia  was  not  of  a  diBposition  calculated  to  rebel  against 
me,  only  be  bad  a  way  of  looking  at  me  witb  bis  moutb  and 
eyes  wide  open,  wbicb  put  me  out  of  conceit  witb  myself. 

Tbree  days  after  we  left  Yarses,  wben  be  put  a  question 
to  me  of  this  kind,  instead  of  answering  bis  "  Wby"  witb 
'*  I  don^t  know,"  I  answered,  magnificently,  "  Because  it  is 

80. 

Tben  be  seemed  preoccupied,  and  tbe  wbole  day  long  I 
could  scarcely  extract  a  wonl  from  bim ;  wbicb  was  a  most 
unusual  circumstance,  as  be  was  always  ready  to  laugb  and 
cbatter. 

T  pressed  bim  to  sucb  a  d^ree  tbat  be  spoke  at  last 

'^  Certainly,"  be  said,  ^'you  are  a  good  master ;  and  indeed 
I  tbink  no  one  would  bave  taugbt  me  as  you  bave  all  tbat  I 
bave  learned ;  but " 

He  stopped. 

"  Wbat,  tben  ?" 

<<  But  there  are,  perhaps,  some  things  tbat  you  do  not 
know :  tbat  is  the  case  with  the  most  learned  people,  is  it 
not  ?  Tben,  when  you  answer  me,  '  Tbat  is  so,  because  it  is 
so,'  there  may  perhaps  be  other  reasons  to  give  wbicb  you  do 
not  give  because  they  have  not  been  given  to  you.  Then, 
reasoning  in  this  way,  I  say  to  myself  tbat  if  you  would  we 
might  perhaps  buy — oh,  quite  cheaply — ^a  book  wbicb  would 
contain  tbe  principles  of  music." 

*'  Tbat  is  true." 

"  Isn't  it  ?  I  thought  tbat  you  would  agree  witb  me,  be- 
cause you  cannot  really  know  all  that  is  in  tbe  books,  since 
you  did  not  learn  from  them." 

"  A  good  master  is  worth  more  than  tbe  best  book." 

"  What  you  say  induces  me  to  speak  to  you  on  another 
subject  If  you  will  let  me,  I  was  going  to  ask  for  a  lesson 
from  a  real  master, — only  one, — and  tben  be  would  surely  tell 
me  all  that  I  don't  know." 

"  Why  didn't  you  take  this  lesson  from  a  real  master  wben 
you  were  by  yourself?" 

"  Because  real  masters  need  to  be  paid  ;  and  I  should  not 
bave  liked  to  take  tbe  price  of  this  lesson  from  your  money." 

It  had  wounded  me  to  bear  Mattia  speak  in  this  way  of 
a  real  master ;  but  my  foolish  vanity  gave  way  before  these 
last  words. 
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"  Ton  are  too  good  a  boy,"  I  said  to  him.  "  My  money 
b  yonrs,  since  yon  earn  it  as  well  as  I  do, — ^rery  often  better. 
You  shall  take  as  many  lessons  as  you  like,  and  I  will  take 
them  with  you." 

Then  I  added  bravely  this  confession  of  my  ignorance : 

"  In  that  way  I,  too,  shall  be  able  to  learn  much  that  I 
don't  know." 

The  master,  the  real  master  whom  we  wanted,  was  not  a 
Tillage  fiddler,  but  an  artist, — a  great  artist,  such  as  is  found 
only  in  important  towns.  The  map  informed  me  that  the 
most  important  town  to  be  found  on  the  way  to  Clermont 
was  Mende.  Mende  was  really  a  large  town.  I  did  not 
know  this ;  but,  as  the  characters  in  which  it  was  marked  on 
the  map  gave  it  this  importance,  I  could  not  do  less  than 
believe  it. 

It  was  then  decided  that  at  Mende  we  should  go  to  the 
great  expense  of  a  music-lesson;  for,  though  our  receipts 
were  very  small  in  the  dreary  mountains  of  the  Los^re,  where 
the  villages  were  few  and  poor,  I  did  not  like  to  delay  Mattia^s 
pleasure  longer. 

We  arrived  at  last  at  Mende,  after  having  traversed  the 
whole  extent  of  the  causse  M4jean,  which  is  indeed  the  most 
desolate  and  miserable  country  in  the  world, — unwooded,  un- 
watered,  and  barren ;  without  villages  or  inhabitants ;  with 
nothing  of  life  alive  about  it, — immense,  gloomy  solitudes, 
which  can  have  no  charms  for  any  but  those  who  pass  swiftly 
through  them  in  carriages.  As  it  had  been  dark  for  several 
hours,  we  could  not  go  to  take  our  lesson  that  evening ;  be- 
sides, we  were  half  dead  with  fatigue. 

However,  Mattia  was  so  anxious  to  know  if  Mende — ^which 
did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  so  important  a  town  as  I  had  said 
— ^possessed  a  mnsio-ma3ter,  that  while  supping  I  asked  the 
landlady  of  the  inn  at  which  we  had  halted  whether  there 
was  a  good  musician  in  the  town  who  gave  lessons. 

She  replied  that  she  was  surprised  at  our  question. 

*^  Then  we  did  not  know  M.  Espinassous  ? 

'*  We  have  come  a  great  distance,"  I  said. 

"  A  very  great  distance,  eh  ?" 

«  From  Italy,"  answered  Mattia. 

Then  her  astonishment  subsided,  and  she  seemed  to  allow 
that  coming  from  so  far  off  we  might  not  have  heard  of  M. 
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Espinaasoos ;  but  certainly  if  we  had  only  come  from  LyooB 
or  Marseilles  she  would  not  have  continued  to  talk  to  people 
so  ill  educated  as  not  to  have  heard  of  M.  Espinassous. 

^'  I  hope  we  have  hit  on  the  right  thing,"  I  said  to  Mattia 
in  Italian. 

And  my  partner*8  eyes  lit  up.  Surely  M.  Espinassous 
would  answer  all  his  questions  at  once ;  he  would  not  be  un- 
equal to  explaining  the  reasons  which  urged  the  use  of  fla!s 
in  descending  and  sharps  in  goine  up  the  scale. 

I  began  to  fear.  Would  so  celebrated  an  artist  consent  to 
give  a  lesson  to  poor  mortals  like  ourselves  7 

''  Is  M.  Espinassous  very  busy  ?"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  sure  he  is  very  busy.  Why  shouldn't  he 
be?" 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  receive  us  to-morrow  morning  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  He  receives  every  one ;  that  is,  if  they 
have  money  in  their  pockets." 

When  we  understood  it  in  this  light  we  were  reassured ; 
and  before  we  went  to  sleep  we  discussed  for  a  long  time,  in 
spite  of  fatigue,  all  the  questions  which  we  would  put  to  this 
illustrious  professor  next  day. 

After  having  made  a  careful  toilet, — ^that  is  to  say,  a  toilet 
of  cleanliness,  the  only  one  that  we  could  allow  oureelves,  as 
we  had  no  clothes  but  those  on  our  backs, — ^we  took  our  in- 
struments, Mattia  his  violin  and  I  my  harp,  and  set  out  in 
search  of  M.  Espinassous's  house.  Capi,  according  to  custom, 
wanted  to  come  with  us ;  but  we  fastened  him  up  in  the  inn- 
keeper^s  stable,  not  thinking  that  it  looked  well  to  present 
ourselves  with  a  dog  at  the  house  of  the  most  celebrated 
musician  in  Mende. 

When  we  arrived  before  the  house  which  had  been  pointed 
out  to  us  as  that  of  the  professor,  we  thought  we  had  made 
a  mbtake ;  for  in  front  of  it  hung  two  liUle  copper  shaving- 
dishes,  and  shaving  had  never  been  taught  by  a  music-master. 

As  we  were  standing  to  look  at  this  shop-frontage,  which 
had  all  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  a  barber,  a  woman 
passed,  and  we  stopped  her  to  ask  where  M.  Espinacisoua 
Uved. 

"  There,"  she  said,  pointing  out  the  barber's  shop. 

After  dU,  why  shodd  not  a  professor  of  music  live  at  a 
barber's? 
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We  entered.  The  shop  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts : 
in  the  one  on  the  right  were  to  be  seen,  on  shelves,  brushes, 
combs,  pots  of  pomade,  and  cakes  of  soap ;  in  the  one  on  the 
left,  on  a  bench  or  against  the  wall,  were  lying  or  leaning 
musical  instruments, — violins,  comets- 2t-piston,  key-bugles. 

^'  M.  Espinassous  ?''  asked  Mattia. 

A  sharp  little  man,  who  was  in  the  act  of  shaving  a  peasant 
seated  in  a  chair,  answered,  chirping  like  a  bird, — 

"  I  am  he." 

I  cast  a  glance  at  Mattia  to  tell  him  that  a  barber-musician 
was  not  the  man  we  wanted  to  give  us  our  lesson,  and  that  it 
would  be  throwing  our  money  away  to  apply  to  him ;  but,  in< 
stead  of  understanding  and  obeying  me,  Mattia  went  and  sat 
down  deliberately  on  a  chair. 

''  Would  you  mind  cutting  my  hair  when  you  have  shaved 
monsieur  ?"  said  he. 

"  Certainly,  young  man :  and  I  will  shave  you  too,  if  you 
like." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mattia ;  "  not  to-dny :  when  I  am  pass- 
ing again." 

I  was  overcome  at  Mattia's  assurance.  He  gave  me  a 
side-glance,  as  much  as  to  say  that  I  must  wait  a  moment 
before  I  got  vexed. 

Soon  Espinassous  had  finished  shaving  the  peasant,  and 
he  came,  towel  in  hand,  to  cut  Mattia's  hair. 

'^  Monsieur,"  said  Mattia,  while  the  towel  was  being  tied 
under  his  chin,  ^^  we  have  been  having  a  discussion,  my  com- 
rade and  I ;  and,  as  we  know  that  you  are  a  celebrated  musi- 
cian, we  think  that  you  wUl  be  able  to  give  us  your  opinion 
about  something  that  puzzles  us." 

I  understood  what  Mattia  was  driving  at.  First  he  wanted 
to  see  if  this  barber-musician  was  able  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions ;  then,  in  the  event  of  his  replies  being  satisfactory,  he 
would  have  had  his  music-lesson  for  the  price  of  having  his 
Hair  cut.     Certainly,  Mattia  was  a  rogue  I 

"  Why,"  asked  Mattia,  '*  is  the  violin  tuned  on  certain 
notes,  and  not  on  others  ?" 

I  dionght  that  the  hairdresser,  who  precisely  at  that  mo- 
ment was  in  the  act  of  passing  the  comb  through  Mattia*s 
long  hair,  was  going  to  make  a  reply  of  the  same  nature  as 
mine ;  and  I  was  already  laughing  sofUy,  when  he  began, — 
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'^  The  second  string  on  the  left  of  the  instrument  giving 
the  la  to  the  normal  scale,  the  other  strings  should  he  tuned 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  give  the  notes  from  fiflh  to 
fifth ;  that  is,  sol,  fourth  string ;  re,  third ;  la,  second ;  mij 
first  or  treble  string." 

It  was  not  I  who  laughed;  it  was  Mattia.  Was  he 
amusing  himself  at  my  bemlderment,  or  merely  delighted  at 
knowing  what  he  had  wished  to  learn?  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  his  fits  of  laughter  ? 

As  for  me,  I  remained  open-mouthed,  looking  at  this  hair- 
dresser, who,  twisting  round  Mattia,  and  snipping  away  with 
his  scissors  all  the  time,  delivered  this  little  discourse  which 
seemed  so  wonderful  to  me. 

'^  Well,"  he  said,  suddenly  halting  before  me,  "  I  am  veiy 
sure  that  it  was  not  my  little  customer  who  was  wrong." 

As  long  as  the  hair-cutting  lasted,  Mattia  poured  forth  his 
questions ;  and  to  everything  that  he  asked  the  barber  re- 
plied with  the  same  ease  and  the  same  certainty  as  about  the 
violin. 

But,  after  having  answered  in  this  way,  he  b^i^an  to 
question  us  himself,  and  very  soon  he  knew  what  notion  we 
had  had  in  coming  to  him.  Thereupon  he  gave  vent  to  peals 
of  laughter. 

"What  good  little  chaps  1"  he  said;  ''how  Ainny  they 
are  I" 

Then  he  wished,  Mattia,  who  was  evidently  much  funnier 
than  I  was,  to  play  him  a  piece ;  and  Mattia,  taking  up  his 
violin,  bravely  began  to  execute  a  waits. 

'*  And  thou  dost  not  know  a  note  of  music  ?"  cried  the 
hairdresser,  clapping  his  hands  and  calling  Mattia  ''  thou"  as 
if  he  had  known  him  for  ever  so  long. 

I  have  said  that  there  were  instruments  lying  on  a  bench, 
and  others  which  were  leaning  against  the  wall.  Mattia, 
having  finished  his  violin  piece,  took  a  clarionet. 

''  I  play  the  clarionet,  too,"  said  he,  ''  and  the  comet-i^ 
piston." 

"  Go  on :  play  I"  cried  Espinassous. 

And  Mattia  played  a  piece  on  each  of  these  instruments. 

"  This  gamin  is  a  prodigy  1"  cried  Espinassous :  "  if  you 
like  to  stay  with  me,  I  will  make  a  great  musician  of  you. 
Ton  hear?  a  great  musician  I     In  the  morning  you  shall 
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shave  the  customers  with  me,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  day  I 
shall  have  you  practising.  And  do  not  think  that  I  am  not 
a  master  capable  of  instmcting  yon  because  I  am  a  barber. 
One  must  live,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  that  is  the  use  of 
the  razor.  As  for  shaving  the  people,  Jasmin  is  none  the 
loss  the  greatest  poet  of  France  for  doing  that.  Agen  has 
Jasmin.     Mende  has  Espinassous." 

On  hearing  the  end  of  this  discourse  I  looked  at  Mattia. 
What  would  be  his  reply  ?  Was  I  going  to  lose  my  friend, 
my  comrade,  my  brother,  as  I  had  lost  in  turn  all  whom  I 
had  loved  ?  My  heart  sank.  However,  I  did  not  give  way 
to  this  feeling.  The  situation  resembled,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  that  in  which  I  had  found  myself  with  Yitalis  when 
Mrs.  Milligan  had  asked  to  keep  me  with  her.  I  would  not 
have  to  reproach  myself  as  Yitalis  had. 

'^  Think  only  of  yourself,  Mattia,"  I  said,  in  a  faltering 
voice. 

But  he  came  to  me  quickly,  and,  taking  my  hand, — 

'*  Leave  my  firiend  7  I  could  never  do  it  1  Thank  you, 
monsieur." 

Espinassous  insisted,  saying  that  when  Mattia  should  have 
mastered  his  first  course,  means  would  be  found  to  send  him 
to  Toulouse,  then  to  Paris  to  the  Conservatoire ;  but  Mattia 
still  answered, — 

"  Leave  Bemi  ? — ^never  1" 

"  Well,  then,  gamin^  I  am  desirous  of  doing  something  for 
yon,"  said  Espinassous.  "  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  book 
which  will  teach  you  what  you  do  not  know." 

And  he  beean  to  search  in  some  drawers.  -After  some 
time  he  found  a  book  entitled  ^*  Theory  of  Music."  It  was 
very  old,  weU  worn,  very  rusty ;  but  what  matter  ? 

Then,  taking  a  pen,  he  wrote  on  the  first  page,  ^^  Presented 
to  a  child  who,  when  he  becomes  an  artist,  will  remember  the 
hairdresser  of  Mende." 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  were  then  other  professors 
of  music  besides  the  barber  Espinassous,  but  such  was  the 
one  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  and  whom  neither 
Mattia  nor  myself  have  ever  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  VUL 

THE  prince's  OOW. 

I  LOVED  Mattia  very  mncb  when  we  arrived  at  Mende ; 
but  when  we  departed  Rom  that  town  I  loved  him  still  more. 
Ib  there  anything  better  or  sweeter  in  friendship  than  to 
know  that  we  are  loved  by  those  whom  we  love  ? 

And  what  sreater  proof  oould  Mattia  have  given  me  of 
his  affection  than  to  refuse  Espinassous's  proposal  as  he  had 
done  ? — that  is,  ease,  secnrity,  good  living,  present  instrac- 
tion  and  future  fortune,  to  share  my  adventurous  and  preca- 
rious existence,  without  a  future,  and  perhaps  without  a  to- 
morrow. 

I  could  not  tell  him  before  Espinassons  the  emotion  which 
his  cry,  '^  Leave  my  friend?"  had  excited  in  me ;  but  when 
we  had  departed  I  took  his  hand,  and,  pressing  it, — 

'*  You  know,"  I  said  to  him,  **  that  between  us  it  is  for  life 
and  until  death  1" 

He  began  to  smile,  looking  at  me  with  his  great  eyes. 

"  I  knew  that  before  to-day,"  he  said. 

Mattia,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  but  little  given  to 
reading,  made  surprising  progress  the  day  on  which  he  read 
Kuhn*8  "Theory  of  Music."  Unfortunately,  I  could  not 
make  him  work  as  much  as  I  wished  and  as  he  desired  him- 
self, because  we  were  obliged  to  walk  from  morning  to  night, 
taking  long  journeys  to  get  as  fast  as  possible  out  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Lo^re  and  Auvergne,  which  are  not  very  hospitable 
to  singers  and  musicians.  In  these  poor  territories  the  peas- 
ant earns  little,  and  is  not  disposed  to  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket ;  he  listens  with  a  placid  air  as  long  as  we  care  to  play ; 
but  when  he  foresees  that  the  collection  is  about  to  begin,  he 
goes  off,  or  he  shuts  his  door. 

At  last,  by  way  of  Saint-Flour  and  Issoire,  we  arrived  at 
the  watering-places  which  were  the  object  of  our  expedition, 
and  it  turned  out,  fortunately,  that  the  accounts  of  the  bear- 
showman  were  true.  At  Bourboule,  and  above  all  at  Mont 
Dor6,  we  took  in  good  sums  of  money. 
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To  do  him  justice,  I  most  say  that  they  were  due  chiefly 
to  Mattia,  to  his  skill,  his  tact.  As  for  me,  when  I  saw  the 
people  assembled,  I  used  to  take  my  harp  and  set  to,  playing 
my  best,  indeed,  bat  with  a  certain  amount  of  indifference. 
Mattia  did  not  follow  this  primitive  &shion.  It  was  not 
enough  for  him  that  the  people  should  be  collected  around 
him.  Before  taking  his  Tiotin  or  his  comet-4-piston,  he 
used  to  study  his  public,  and  he  did  not  take  long  to  see 
whether  he  would  play  or  not,  and  especially  what  he  should 
play. 

In  Oarofoli*s  school,  who  had  to  a  great  extent  exploited 
public  charity,  he  had  learned  all  the  refinements  of  that  veiy 
difficult  art  of  forcing  people's  generosity  or  sympathies ;  and 
the  first  time  that  I  had  met  him  in  his  garret  in  the  Rue  de 
Lourdne  he  had  astonished  me  yery  much  by  explaining  the 
reasons  which  urged  passers-by  to  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets ;  but  he  made  me  wonder  still  more  when  I  saw  him 
at  work. 

It  was  in  the  watering-places  that  he  brought  all  his  skill 
to  bear  on  the  Parisian  public,  his  old  patrons,  whom  he  had 
learned  to  know,  and  whom  he  found  again  there. 

''  Attention,"  he  would  say  to  me,  when  we  saw  a  young 
lady  in  mourning  coming  towards  us  in  the  Capucin  avenues : 
^  we  must  play  something  sad,  try  to  move  her,  and  make  her 
think  of  the  lost  one.     If  she  cries,  our  fortune  is  made." 

And  we  set  ourselves  to  play  such  solemn  movements  that 
it  was  actually  heartrending. 

In  the  promenades  in  the  suburbs  of  Mont  Bor^  there  are 
places  called  Molom.  These  are  thickets  of  trees  curiously 
arranged,  under  the  shade  of  which  the  bathers  come  to 
spend  hours  in  the  open  air.  Mattia  studied  the  public  of 
these  icUotii,  and  it  was  according  to  his  observations  that  we 
arranged  our  programme. 

When  we  saw  seated  on  a  chair  a  melancholy  invalid,  pale, 
glassy-^yed,  hollow-cheeked,  we  took  care  not  to  station  our- 
selves brutally  in  front  of  him,  to  snatch  him  from  his  sad 
thoughts.  We  began  to  play  at  a  distance  from  him,  as  if 
we  were  playing  for  ourselves  only,  and  applying  ourselves 
conscientiously  to  it  We  were  watching  him  out  of  the 
comers  of  our  eyes.  If  he  looked  at  us  angrily,  we  went 
away ;  if  he  seemed  to  listen  with  pleasure,  we  drew  nearer 
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then,  and  Capi  could  present  his  bowl  fearlessly ;  he  need  not 
be  afttdd  of  being  sent  off  with  a  kick. 

But  it  was  with  children,  above  all,  that  Mattia  had  the 
most  fruitful  success :  he  made  them  dance  with  his  fiddle, 
and  his  smile  made  them  laugh,  even  when  they  were  in  a  bad 
humor.  How  did  he  manage  it  ?  I  did  not  know.  But  so 
it  was ;  he  pleased  them,  and  they  liked  him. 

The  result  of  our  campaign  was  truly  marreUous:  all 
expenses  paid,  we  had  pretty  soon  laid  by  sixty-eight  francs. 

Sixty-eight  francs,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-six  that  we 
had  in  our  box, — that  made  two  hundred  and  fourteen  francs. 
The  time  had  come  to  set  out  without  further  delay  for 
Chayanon,  taking  Ussel  as  we  went,  for  we  had  been  told 
that  an  important  cattle-fair  was  to  be  held  there. 

A  fair  I  that  was  our  chance  I  We  would  be  able  to  buy 
this  famous  cow  of  which  we  had  so  often  spoken  and  for 
which  we  had  so  rigidly  economized. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  had  only  the  pleasure  of  our  dream, 
and  of  enlarging  and  beautifying  it  as  our  imagination  per- 
mitted us.  Our  cow  was  to  be  white, — that  was  Mattia's 
wish  ;  mine  was  that  she  should  be  red,  in  remembrance  of 
our  poor  Roussette ;  she  should  be  gentle ;  she  should  give 
several  bucketfuls  of  milk.  All  this  was  very  charming  and 
beautiful,  but  now  we  must  give  up  dreams  for  reality,  and 
there  the  real  difficulty  of  the  business  arose. 

How  were  we  to  choose  our  cow,  with  the  certainty  that 
she  really  possessed  all  the  qualities  with  which  we  had  been 
pleased  to  adorn  her  ?  That  was  serious.  What  a  responsi- 
bility I  I  did  not  know  by  what  signs  to  recognize  a  good 
cow,  and  Mattia  was  equally  ignorant. 

What  increased  our  anxiety  were  the  astonishing  tales 
which  we  had  heard  told  in  the  inns  since  we  had  taken  into 
our  heads  this  great  idea  of  buying  a  cow.  A  horse-dealer  01 
cow-dealer  is  a  past  master  of  tricks  and  cheating.  What  a 
number  of  these  tales  remained  in  our  memories  to  alarm  us ! 
One  peasant  bought  a  cow  at  a  fair  which  had  the  finest  tail 
a  cow  ever  possessed, — a  tail  so  long  that  she  could  wipe  her 
own  nose  with  it,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage. He  went  home  triumphant,  for  he  had  not  paid 
very  aear  for  this  extraordinary  cow.  The  next  morning  he 
went  to  see  her :  she  had  no  tail  at  all  1  What  had  hung  so 
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grandly  behind  had  been  stuck  on  to  a  stamp;  it  was  a 
chignon,  a  false  tail.  Another  bought  one  with  false  horns ; 
another,  when  he  went  to  milk  his  cow,  found  that  the  udder 
had  been  manipulated  somehow,  and  that  she  would  not  give 
two  glasses  of  milk  in  twenty-four  hours.  Such  misadven- 
tures must  not  be  our  fate. 

As  regarded  the  false  tail,  Mattia  was  not  afraid  of  that ; 
he  would  hang  with  his  entire  weight  from  the  tails  of  all  the 
cows  which  might  take  our  fancy,  and  would  pull  these  tails 
with  such  strength  that  if  they  were  stuck  on  they  would 
come  off. 

Certainly  that  would  be  infallible,  especially  if  the  tail 
were  false ;  but  if  the  tail  were  real,  was  it  not  to  be  feared 
that  she  would  pay  off  whoever  pulled  it  with  a  good  kick  in 
the  stomach  or  on  the  head  ? 

The  idea  of  getting  a  kick  cooled  Mattia*s  imagination,  and 
we  remained  a  prey  to  our  uneasiness.  It  would  really  be 
terrible  to  present  Mother  Barberin  with  a  cow  which  would 
give  no  milk,  or  which  was  minus  tail  or  horns.  In  one  of 
the  tales  which  we  had  heard,  a  veterinarian  had  played  a 
terrible  part,  but  it  was  in  relation  to  the  cattle-dealers.  If 
we  took  a  veterinarian  to  help  us,  that  would  certainly  be  ex- 
pensive, but  how  much  our  minds  would  be  relieved  thereby ! 

In  the  midst  of  our  embarrassment,  we  made  up  our  minds 
to  do  so,  which  appeared,  viewed  from  all  sides,  to  be  the 
wisest  course  for  us ;  and  then  we  continued  our  journey  with 
light  hearts. 

It  is  not  far  from  Mont  Dor^  to  Ussel :  we  took  two  days 
to  accomplish  the  journey,  and  arrived  at  an  early  hour  in 
Ussel. 

I  was,  so  to  say,  in  my  native  country  there.  It  was  in 
Ussel  that  I  had  appeared  in  public  for  the  first  time  as  Mon- 
sieur Joli  CcBur*8  servant;  and  it  was  in  Ussel,  too,  that 
Yitalis  had  bought  me  my  first  pair  of  shoes,  the  hobnailed 
shoes  which  had  been  such  a  happiness  to  me. 

Poor  Joli  Coeur  I  with  his  fine  English  general's  uniform, 
he  was  gone :  and  Zerbino  and  gentle  Dolce  were  missing 
also.  Poor  Yitalis  was  lost  to  me :  never  again  should  I  see 
him  marching  with  his  head  held  back  and  his  chest  extended, 
as  he  used  to,  to  a  waltz  tune  played  on  his  shrill  fife. 

Two  only  were  left  of  the  six  of  us, — Capi  and  I.    The 
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tvhonght  made  me  melancholj  as  I  entered  XJssel.  I  kept 
fancying  that  at  every  etreet-oomer  I  would  see  YitaUs's 
broad-brimmed  hat,  and  that  I  should  hear  again  the  word  of 
command  that  my  ears  used  to  be  so  familiar  with, — '^  For- 
ward!" 

The  second-hand  shop  to  which  Yitalis  had  taken  me  to 
attire  me  as  an  artist  luckily  presented  itself  to  my  view  in 
time  to  drive  away  my  sad  thoughts.  There  it  was,  just  as 
I  had  seen  it  when  first  I  descended  its  three  slippery  steps. 
The  same  braided  coat  which  had  excited  my  admiration  was 
dangling  there  before  the  door  still,  and  the  same  old  guns 
and  lamps  were  spread  out  in  the  window. 

I  pointed  out  also  the  place  where  I  had  made  ray  first 
appearance  as  Joli  Goeur's  servant.  Capi  recognised  it  too, 
and  wagged  his  tail. 

After  depositing  our  knapsacks  and  instruments  at  the 
hotel  where  I  had  lodged  with  Yitalis,  we  set  out  in  search  of 
a  veterinarian. 

When  we  had  found  one,  and  made  known  our  wbhes  to 
him,  he  laughed  in  our  faces. 

"  There  are  no  learned  cows  in  the  country,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  not  to  perform  tricks,  but  to  give  good  nulk,  that  we 
want  a  cow.'* 

*'  And  she  must  have  a  real  tail/'  added  Mattia,  whom  the 
idea  of  a  false  tail  greatly  disturbed. 

'^  Last  of  all,  Mr.  Yeterinarian,  we  have  come  to  ask  you 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  skill,  to  prevent  our  b^ng 
cheated  by  the  cow-dealers.'' 

I  said  thb  with  my  best  imitation  of  the  grand  air  Yitalis 
used  so  well  to  assume  when  he  wanted  to  win  people  over. 

'^  And  what  the  mischief  do  you  want  a  cow  for  ?"  asked 
the  veterinarian. 

I  explained  shortly  what  my  wishes  were  in  the  matter. 

'^  You  are  good  fellows,"  said  he :  **  to-morrow  I  will  go 
with  you  to  the  market,  and  I  promise  you  that  the  cow  I 
shall  select  shall  have  no  false  tul." 

'*  Nor  false  horns  ?"  said  Mattia. 

'*  Nor  false  horns.  It  shall  be  a  good  cow,  and  a  pretty 
one  too ;  but  to  buy  it  you  must  be  able  to  pay  for  it." 

Without  answering,  I  untied  a  handkerchief  in  which  our 
treasure  was  fastened  up. 
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"Perfectly  correct  Gome  to-morrow  morning  at  seren, 
And  call  for  me.*' 

^'  And  how  maob  will  yon  charge  ns,  monaienr?" 

"  Nothing  at  all.  Do  yon  think  I  would  take  any  money 
from  Bach  good  boys  as  you  ?" 

I  did  not  know  how  to  thank  this  kind  good  man ;  but 
Mattia  had  an  idea. 

"  Monsieur,  do  you  like  music  ?"  he  asked. 

"  VeiT  much,  my  boy." 

"  And  you  go  to  bed  early  ?** 

This  seemed  inconseouent  enough.  However,  the  yet- 
erinarian  was  kind  enough  to  answer,^ 

*'  When  nine  o'clock  strikes." 

'^  Thank  you,  monsieur.     At  seven  in  the  morning,  then." 

I  guessed  Mattia's  idea. 

"  You  mean  to  give  the  veterinarian  a  concert,  then  ?" 

"  Just  that, — ^a  serenade  when  he  is  going  to  bed.  People 
do  that  for  those  whom  they  like." 

"  It  is  a  first-rate  tdea.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  inn  and 
practise  the  pieces  we  will  play  for  him.  No  need  to  bother 
ourselves  for  the  public ;  they  pay  us ;  but  when  we  pay  our- 
selves we  must  do  our  best." 

At  two  or  three  minutes  before  nine,  we  were  at  the  vet- 
erinarian's house.  Mattia  had  his  violin,  and  I  had  my  harp. 
The  street  was  dark,  for,  as  the  moon  was  to  rise  about  nine, 
they  had  not  lighted  the  lamps.  The  shops  were  shut,  and 
there  were  but  few  people  about 

At  the  first  stroke  of  nine  we  began  together,  and  our  in- 
struments sounded  in  this  narrow  silent  street  as  if  it  were 
the  best  concert-room.  The  windows  opened^  and  we  saw 
night-capped  and  hooded  heads  appear.  Window  after  win- 
dow opened,  and  their  occupants  hailed  one  another,  sur- 
prised. 

Our  friend  the  veterinarian  lived  in  a  house  at  one  comer 
of  which  was  formed  a  graceful  turret  One  of  the  windows 
of  this  turret  opened,  and  he  leaned  out  to  see  who  was 
playing.  He  recognised  us,  no  doubt,  for  he  signed  to  us  to 
stop. 

"  I  will  open  the  door  and  let  you  into  the  garden  to  play 
there,"  he  said. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  door  was  opened  for  us. 
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"  Ton  are  good  boys/'  he  said,  shakiDg  hands  with  each 
of  us,  "  but  are  very  hare-brained.  Do  you  not  know  that 
the  sergent-de-Yille  could  t^ke  yon  up  for  creating  nocturnal 
disturbance  in  the  public  streets  ?'* 

The  concert  began  again  in  the  garden,  which  was  not  vary 
largo,  but  was  very  prettily  arranged  and  had  a  summer- 
house  covered  with  climbing  plants.  As  the  veterinarian 
was  married  and  had  several  chidren,  we  soon  had  an  audi- 
ence gathered  round  us.  They  lighted  candles  in  the  sum- 
mer house,  and  we  played  until  past  ten  o'clock.  When  one 
piece  was  done,  they  applauded  and  asked  for  another. 

If  the  veterinarian  had  not  turned  us  out,  I  think  we  might 
have  played,  at  the  children's  request,  the  whole  night. 

'^  Let  them  go  home  to  bed,  he  said :  "  they  have  to  be 
here  to-morrow  morning  at  seven." 

But  before  we  left  he  gave  us  a  supper,  which  was  very  wel- 
come. After  this,  by  way  of  thanks,  Capi  played  some  of 
hb  most  amusing  tricks,  to  the  delight  of  the  children.  It 
was  nearly  midnight  when  we  got  away. 

The  following  day  Ussel,  which  was  so  quiet  at  night,  was 
full  of  noise  and  bustle.  Before  daybreak  we  could  hear 
from  our  room  an  incessant  noise  of  carts  rolling  over  the 
pavement,  mingled  with  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  bellow- 
ing of  cattle,  and  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and,  above  it  all,  the 
cries  of  the  country-people  coming  in  for  the  fair. 

When  we  went  down-stairs  the  yard  of  the  inn  was  crowded 
with  carts  packed  closely  together,  and  from  the  vehicles  in 
process  of  arrival,  peasants,  dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes, 
were  busy  swinging  their  wives  down  to  the  ground.  Once 
on  terra  firma,  each  one  gave  herself  a  shake  to  put  her  skirts 
into  proper  trim. 

Out  in  the  street  a  living  sea  was  flowing  towards  the  fair. 
As  it  was  only  six  o'clock,  we  thought  we  might  as  weU  go 
and  have  a  look  at  the  cows  which  had  already  come,  and 
pick  out  one  beforehand. 

What  beauties  there  were  1  Cows  of  every  color  and  shape, 
some  fat  and  others  lean ;  some  with  their  calves,  others  with- 
out. As  well  as  these,  there  were  horses  neighing,  mares 
licking  their  foals,  fat  pigs  rooting  holes  in  the  ground,  suck- 
ing-pigs yelling  as  if  they  were  being  skinned  alive,  sheep, 
hens,  and  geese.     But  what  were  they  to  us  ?    We  had  eyes 
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only  for  the  cows,  which  eabmitted  to  our  examination, 
winking  their  eyes  and  moving  their  jaws  slowly  as  they 
nuninated  their  food  of  the  previons  nighty  little  dreaming  that 
they  were  never  again  to  eat  the  grass  of  their  native  pasture. 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour's  walk  we  had  found  seven* 
teen  which  suited  us  exactly,  one  for  one  particular  quality, 
and  one  for  another, — three  because  they  were  red,  and  two 
because  they  were  white ;  all  of  which  gave  rise  to  arguments 
between  Mattia  and  me. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  called  for  the  veterinarian,  who  was 
waiting  for  us,  and  with  him  we  returned  to  the  fair,  ex- 
plaining to  him  once  again,  as  we  walked  along,  the  various 
qualities  we  wanted  our  cow  to  possess.  These  were  finally 
summed  up  in  two :  she  was  to  give  a  great  deal  of  milk,  and 
to  have  a  very  small  appetite. 

"  This  one  ought  to  be  good,"  said  Mattia,  pointing  to  a 
white  cow. 

^^  I  think  that  is  a  better  one,"  said  I,  showing  a  red  one. 

The  veterinarian  restored  harmony  between  us  by  stopping 
at  neither,  but  fixing  upon  a  third.  This  was  a  little  cow 
with  slim  legs,  red-skinned,  with  brown  ears  and  cheeks ;  her 
eyes  were  boidered  with  black,  and  she  had  a  white  ring 
round  her  muzzle. 

**  There  is  a  Bouergue  cow,  which  is  exactly  what  you 
want,"  he  said. 

A  peasant,  with  a  mean  little  face,  was  holding  the  halter. 
The  veterinarian  turned  to  him  to  know  how  much  he  wanted 
for  hb  cow. 

*'  Three  hundred  francs." 

This  little  cow  with  her  evil  oountenance  had  been  too 
much  for  us :  we  were  overcome. 

Three  hundred  francs !  That  would  never  do.  I  made  a 
dign  to  the  veterinarian  that  we  must  pass  on  and  try  some 
other.  He  made  me  one  to  express  the  contrary,  and  that 
we  were  to  persevere. 

Then  a  discussion  arose  between  him  and  the  peasant 
He  offered  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs ;  the  peasant  came 
down  ten  francs ;  the  veterinary  rose  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty ;  the  peasant  came  down  to  two  hundred  and  eighty. 
But,  having  reached  this  stage,  things  stood  still :  instead  of 
offering  more  money,  the  veterinarian  began  to  examine  the 
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oow*8  points.  She  bad  weak  legs ;  lier  horns  were  too  long , 
her  lungs  were  faulty ;  the  udder  was  not  a  good  shape. 

The  peasant  made  answer  to  this,  that,  since  we  were  such 
good  judges,  he  would  give  his  cow  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  fhuics,  in  order  that  she  might  b^  in  good  hands. 

Then  a  great  fear  fell  upon  us,  thinking  it  might  be  a  bad 
cow. 

"  Let  us  go  and  look  at  others !"  cried  I. 

At  hearing  this,  the  peasant  made  an  efforti  and  abattd 
once  more  ten  francs. 

From  abatement  to  abatement,  the  price  sank  to  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  francs ;  but  it  remained  at  that  figure.  The 
yeterinarian  gave  us  to  understand,  by  a  nudge  of  his  elbow, 
that  everything  he  said  was  not  meant  earnestly ;  that  the 
cow,  far  from  being  bad,  was  excellent  All  the  same,  two 
hundred  and  ten  firancs  was  a  great  deal  for  us. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mattia  had  slipped  behind  the  animal 
and  pulled  a  long  hair  out  of  her  tail,  whereupon  the  cow 
had  fetched  him  a  kick.     That  settled  me. 

<<  Done  1"  I  cried.  "  Two  hundred  and  ten  francs.  And 
I  thought  it  was  all  settled,  and  stretched  out  my  hand  to 
take  the  halter,  but  the  peasant  would  not  give  it  up. 

*'  And  the  '  bourgeoise's  pins'  ?''*  said  he. 

A  fresh  argument  began,  and  at  last  we  agreed  to  twenty 
sous  for  the  "  pins." 

Again  I  extended  my  hand.  The  peasant  took  and  pressed 
it  as  a  friend's.  And  just  because  I  was  a  friend,  I  would 
not  forget  the  ''  daughter's  wine."  The  "  daughter's  wine" 
cost  ten  sous. 

For  the  third  time  I  wanted  to  take  the  halter,  but  my 
friend  the  peasant  prevented  me. 

"  You  have  your  own  halter,"  he  said.  '^  I  sell  a  cow,  but 
I  don't  sell  the  halter  with  her." 

However,  as  we  were  friends,  he  was  so  kind  as  to  give 
me  the  halter  for  thirty  sous :  it  was  not  dear. 

We  required  a  halter  to  lead  the  cow  with,  so  I  gave  up 
the  thirty  sous,  calculating  that  that  would  leave  us  twenty. 

I  counted  out  the  two  hundred  and  thirteen  francs,  and 
for  the  fourth  time  held  out  my  hand. 

*  A  looal  oof  torn 
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"  Where  is  your  teiher  ?"  asked  the  peasant  "  I  sold  yon 
a  halter,  hut  no  tether.** 

The  tether  cost  us  twenty  sous, — our  last  twenty  sous. 
And  when  they  were  paid,  the  oow  was  at  last  handed  over, 
halter,  and  tether,  and  all.  We  had  a  oow  now,  hut  we  had 
not  a  single  sou  left, — ^not  so  much  as  one  to  feed  her  or 
ourselves. 

"  We  must  set  to  work,**  said  Mattia:  "the  caf<te  are  full 
of  people.  Let  us  separate  and  play  in  all  of  them :  we  shaU 
have  a  good  sum  hy  night.** 

After  driving  our  cow  into  the  inn  stable,  where  we  tied 
her  up  with  several  fast  knots,  we  went  to  work,  each  in  a 
different  direction ;  and  when  night  came,  and  we  counted  up 
our  earnings,  Mattia  had  four  francs  fifty  centimes,  and  I  had 
three  francs. 

With  seven  and  a  half  francs  we  were  rich ;  but  the  joy  of 
earning  those  seven  francs  and  fifty  centimes  was  very  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  that  of  spending  the  two  hundred 
and  fourteen. 

We  induced  the  kitchen-maid  to  milk  our  cow,  and  we 
drank  the  milk  for  our  supper.  Never  had  we  tasted  any  so 
good.  Mattia  vowed  that  it  was  sugared,  and  smelt  of 
orange-flower  water,  like  what  he  used  to  drink  in  the  hos- 
pital, only  better.  In  our  delight  we  went  and  kissed  our 
oow  on  her  black  muzzle,  and  evidently  she  liked  the  kiss,  for 
she  licked  our  faces  with  her  rough  tongue. 

"  You  see  she  kisses  us  1**  cried  Mattia,  delighted. 

That  our  joy  at  this  may  be  understood,  I  must  explain 
that  neither  Mattia  nor  I  had  been  much  spoiled  by  nettings 
and  embraces.  Our  lot  was  different  from  that  of  pett^ 
children,  who  have  to  repel  their  mothers*  caresses.  Yet  we 
both  would  have  envied  these. 

The  following  morning  we  rose  with  the  sun,  and  set  out 
at  once  for  Chavanon.  To  show  my  gratitude  to  Mattia  for 
the  help  he  had  given  me, — ^for  without  him  I  could  never 
have  amassed  the  large  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
francs, — ^I  wished  him  to  have  the  pleasure  of  driving  our 
oow ;  and  he  was  in  high  delight  to  guide  her  along  with  the 
tether,  while  I  walked  behind.  It  was  only  when  we  had 
loft  the  town  that  I  took  my  place  beside  him,  to  talk  to  him 
and  to  look  at  my  cow,  for  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  one  so 
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pretty;  and  she  certainly  waa  fine-looking,  walking  alone 
slowly,  and  swaying  her  body  with  dignity,  like  an  animal 
that  knows  her  own  value. 

I  had  now  no  need  to  consult  my  map  every  moment,  as  I 
had  had  to  do  since  leaving  Paris.  I  knew  where  I  was 
going,  and,  although  several  years  had  passed  since  I  had 
been  that  road  with  Yitalis,  I  recollected  everything  I  saw. 

My  intention,  in  order  not  to  tire  the  cow,  and  also  not  to 
arrive  at  Chavanon  at  too  late  an  hour,  was  to  sleep  in  the 
village  where  I  had  spent  the  first  night  of  my  pilgrimage 
with  Yitalis, — to  lie  on  the  same  bed  of  heather  on  which 
Capi,  seeing  my  grief,  had  stretched  himself  beside  me  and 
had  laid  his  paw  on  my  hand  to  show  me  that  he  would  be  a 
Mend  to  me.  Thence  we  could  start  the  following  morning, 
so  as  to  reach  Mother  Barberin's  early. 

But  fate,  which  until  then  had  been  so  favorable  to  us,  now 
turned  against  us,  and  changed  our  plans.  We  had  decided 
to  divide  the  day's  march  into  two  parts :  one  to  be  accom- 
plished before  breakfast, — our  own,  as  well  as  the  cow's,  who 
was  to  feed  in  the  ditches  as  we  went  along.  At  first  I 
wanted  to  hold  her  tether ;  but  she  seemed  so  quiet  and  so 
engrossed  in  feeding  that  I  soon  twisted  the  rope  round  her 
horns,  and  sat  down  near  at  hand  to  eat  my  bread. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  we  had  done  long  before  she  had ; 
then,  after  some  considerable  time  spent  in  admiring  her,  we 
began,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  a  game  of  marbles. 
Although  we  led  a  life  that  was  very  different  from  that  of 
ordinary  children,  it  did  not  prevent  us  from  being  children 
all  the  same,  and  not  a  day  passed  that  we  did  not  play  a 
game  of  leap-frog,  marbles,  or  ball.  Mattia  often  said  to  me^ 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  for  no  reason  at  all,  "  Let  us  have  a 
game !''  Then  in  a  twinkling  the  knapsacks,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  all  were  pitched  to  one  side,  and  we  began  to  play 
on  the  roadside ;  and  more  than  once,  were  it  not  for  my 
watch,  we  would  have  played  until  night  But  the  watch  re- 
minded me  that  I  was  the  chief  of  the  troupe,  and  that  we 
must  work, — ^must  earn  money  to  live  on.  Then  I  slung  the 
harp  over  my  galled  shoulder  once  more,  and  set  off.  For- 
ward 1 

Our  game  was  over  before  the  cow  had  done  grazmg, 
and  when  she  saw  us  coming  towards  her  she  began  to  bite 
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the  grass,  gathering  it  in  with  great  licks  of  her  tongae,  as  if 
to  tell  ns  she  was  hungry  still. 

"  Wait  a  bit  longer/'  said  Mattia. 

'*  Don't  yon  know  that  a  oow  will  go  on  eating  all  day 
hng?" 

"  A  few  minutes  only." 

Meantime  we  strapped  on  our  bags,  and  took  up  the  ia- 
struments. 

"  What  if  I  played  her  a  little  tune  on  the  horn  ?"  said 
Mattia,  who  could  hardly  ever  keep  quiet.  "  We  had  a  cow 
in  the  circus  who  was  very  fond  of  music.'* 

And,  without  waiting  another  moment,  he  set  off  playing 
a  trumpet-call. 

At  the  very  first  note  of  it,  the  cow  flung  up  her  head ; 
then,  before  I  could  catch  hold  of  the  tether,  off  she  went  at 
a  gallop.  Off  we  went  too,  after  her,  racing  at  our  full  speed 
and  calling  after  her. 

I  shouted  to  Capi  to  stop  her,  but  one  cannot  have  all  the 
talents.  A  drover's  dog  would  have  jumped  at  the  cow's 
nose ;  Capi,  the  learned  dog,  tried  to  eaten  her  by  the  leg. 
That,  it  need  not  be  said,  did  not  stop  her, — ^rather  the  con- 
trary; and  we  continued  our  race,  she  on  ahead,  and  we 
behind  her. 

As  I  ran  along,  I  kept  abusing  Mattia  for  a  stupid  animal ; 
and  he,  without  slackening  his  speed,  cried  to  me,  panting^— 

"  You  shall  thump  me :  I  deserve  it." 

We  had  stopped  to  rest  and  eat  about  two  kilometres  away 
from  a  large  village,  and  it  was  towards  this  village  that  the 
cow  was  now  galloping.  She  arrived  there  before  we  did,  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  but  we  could  see  in  the  distance  that  the 
people  ran  up  and  barred  her  passage  and  caught  her. 

Then  we  slackened  our  speed ;  our  cow  would  not  be  lost ; 
we  should  only  have  to  ask  these  people  who  had  stopped  her 
to  give  her  up  to  us,  and  they  would  do  so. 

Accordingly,  as  we  advanced,  the  crowd  about  the  cow  was 
growing  larger.  By  the  time  we  got  up,  there  were  some 
score  of  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  arguing  to- 
gether and  staring  at  us. 

I  had  fancied  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  ask  for  my  oow ; 
but,  instead  of  giving  her  up  to  me,  they  gathered  round  us 
and  asked  question  aiter  question. 
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'< Where  did  we  oome  from?  Where  did  we  get  tliat 
cow?" 

Our  answers  were  as  simple  as  tbej  were  easy ;  neverthe- 
less, they  did  not  conyince  these  people,  and  more  than  one 
voice  was  raised  to  tell  us  that  we  had  stolen  that  cow,  and 
she  had  run  away  from  us,  and  that  we  must  be  put  in  prison 
uptil  the  matter  was  cleared  up. 

The  horrible  fear  with  which  the  word  "  prison"  inspired 
me  threw  me  into  a  state  of  fright  which  was  most  prejudicial 
to  us.  I  grew  pale,  stammered,  and,  having  lost  my  breath 
running,  was  incapable  of  defending  myself. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  a  gendarme  arrived.  He 
was  speedily  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  business ;  and, 
as  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  rather  suspicious,  he  announced 
that  he  would  put  the  cow  in  pound,  and  us  in  prison,  and 
that  the  thing  must  be  looked  into. 

I  tried  to  protest ;  Mattia  tried  to  speak.  The  gendarme 
harshly  ordered  us  to  be  silent ;  and,  remembering  the  scene 
with  Yitalis  and  the  policeman  at  Toulouse,  I  told  Mattia  to 
be  silent,  and  to  follow  monsieur  the  gendarme. 

The  whole  village  escorted  us  to  the  mayor's  dwelling, 
where  the  prison  was.  We  were  surrounded,  pushed,  shoved, 
and  insulted :  I  really  believe  that  but  for  the  gendarme  we 
should  have  been  stoned  like  some  notorious  thieves,  mur- 
derers, or  incendiaries,  notwithstanding  we  had  committed  no 
crime.  But  the  mob  is  frequently  in  such  a  humor  that  it 
takes  a  savage  pleasure  in  tormenting  unfortunate  wretches, 
without  knowing  what  they  have  done,  whether  they  be  guilty 
or  not 

When  we  reached  the  prison,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  hope. 
The  man  in  charge  of  the  mayor's  office  was  also  the  jailer 
and  garde  champ^tre,  and  he  did  not  want  to  lock  us  up.  I 
thought  to  myself  that  he  was  a  good  sort  of  man ;  but  the 
gendarme  insisted  upon  it,  and  the  jailer  yielded.  Going 
before  us,  he  opened  the  door,  which  was  locked  from  the 
outside  and  bolted.  Then  I  saw  why  he  had  made  a  difficulty 
at  first  about  putting  us  in.  The  reason  was  that  he  had  put 
his  crop  of  onions  to  dry  in  the  prison,  and  there  they  were 
spread  out  all  over  the  floor.  We  were  searched,  and  all  our 
money  was  taken  from  us,  our  knives,  our  matches ;  and 
meantime  the  jailer  was  hard  at  work  picking  up  his  onions 
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and  heading  them  together  in  one  corner.  Then  they  left  us, 
shutting  the  door  behind  them  with  a  dash  that  was  truly 
tragical. 

"  In  prison  I  and  for  how  long  ?" 

I  was  repeating  these  words,  when  Mattia  crept  over  to  me. 

'*  Beat  me/'  he  said ;  **  beat  me  1  You  could  never  strike 
too  hard  for  my  stupidity.*' 

"  You  did  a  foolish  thing,  and  I  allowed  you  to  do  it.  I 
was  as  foolish  as  you.'* 

"  I  wish  you  would  beat  me ;  I  should  not  feel  so  grieved 
then.     Our  poor  cow  1  the  poor  cow  1'*    And  he  began  to  cry. 

I  consoled  him,  teying  him  that  our  plight  was  not  so  bad 
after  all ;  we  had  done  nothing,  and  it  would  not  be  so  hard 
to  prove  that  we  had  bought  our  cow.  The  kind  veterinarian 
at  Ussel  would  testify  to  that. 

"  And  if  they  accuse  us  of  having  stolen  the  money  which 
we  paid  for  her,  how  can  we  prove  that  we  earned  it  ?  We 
have  no  luck :  they  will  prove  us  guilty  of  soibething  or 
other.'* 

Mattia  was  right  Unfortunate  people  are  always  treated 
harehly.  Did  not  the  hootings  which  followed  us  to  the  prison 
prove  that  ? 

''And  then,  too,"  continued  Mattia,  through  his  tears, 
"  when  we  get  out  of  this  prison,  when  they  give  us  back  our 
cow,  are  you  sure  we  shall  find  Mother  Barberin  ?" 

"  Why  wouldn't  we  find  her  ?" 

"  It  is  so  long :  she  may  have  died  since  you  left  her." 

This  fear  struck  me  to  the  vei^  heart.  It  was  true  ths^ 
Mother  Barberin  might  have  diea,  for,  notwithstanding  that 
I  was  not  at  an  age  when  the  thought  of  death  is  easily  ad- 
mitted, I  knew  by  experience  that  those  whom  we  love  can 
be  lost  but  too  easily :  had  I  not  lost  Yitalis  ?  How  was  it 
that  this  idea  had  not  struck  me  before  ? 

''  Why  didn't  you  say  that  sooner?"  I  asked. 

"  Because  when  I  am  happy  I  have  nothing  but  cheerful 
thoughts  in  my  head,  just  as  when  I  am  unhappy  I  have  only 
sad  ones.  And  I  was  so  happy  at  the  notion  of  presenting 
the  cow  to  your  Mother  Barberin,  that  I  could  see  Mother 
Barberin's  satisfaction  and  ours,  and  I  was  giddy  as  if  I  were 

tipsy." 
"  Your  head  isn't  more  stupid  than  mine,  my  poor  Mattia, 
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for  my  ideas  were  the  veiy  same  as  yonis :  like  you  I  hare 
been  dazzled  and  tipsy." 

"  All  1  ah !  the  cow  indeed  1"  cried  Mattia,  sobbing  through 
his  tears :  "  what  a  chance  yon  have  1" 

Then  all  at  once  he  jumped  up,  gesticulating : 

"  If  Mother  Barberin  were  dead,  and  that  horrid  Barberin 
were  alive,  he  might  take  away  the  cow  from  us ;  he  might 
take  away  yourself" 

It  was  surely  the  influence  of  the  prison  that  provoked 
these  dreary  thoughts;  it  was  the  shouting  of  the  crowd,  the 
harshness  of  the  gendarme ;  it  was  the  lock  and  the  bolts  when 
the  door  had  been  shut  on  us.  . 

<'  Who  will  feed  her  ?  who  will  milk  her  ?"  cried  Matda, 
who  was  thinking  of  the  oow*s  misfortunes  as  well  as  of  our 
own. 

Several  hours  passed  in  this  sad  mood,  and  as  the  time 
went  on  we  grew  more  dismal.  I  tried  to  comfort  Mat4ia  by 
telling  him  that  they  were  coming  to  examine  us. 

"  Well,  what  shall  we  say?" 

"  The  truth." 

"  Then  you  will  be  put  in  Barberin's  hands  again :  or  if 
Mother  Barberin  is  at  home  by  herself,  they  will  go  and  ques- 
tion her  too,  to  know  if  we  are  not  lying,  and  then  we  won't 
be  able  to  arrange  the  surprise  for  her." 

At  last  our  door  opened  with  a  horrible  clanging  din,  and 
we  saw  an  old  gentleman  come  in :  he  had  white  hair,  and  his 
open,  kind  expression  of  face  restored  our  hopes  at  once. 

"  Now,  little  rascals,  stand  up  and  answer  the  magistrate's 
questions." 

"  That  will  do ;  that  will  do,"  said  the  magistrate,  making 
a  sign  to  the  jailer  to  leave  him.  '*  I  will  undertake  to  ques- 
tion that  one,"  pointing  to  me  with  his  finger.  "  Take  awav 
the  other  and  guard  him  :  I  shall  examine  him  afterwards.' 

I  thought  that  under  these  circumstances  I  ought  to  warn 
Mattia  about  his  answers. 

'^  Like  me,  monsieur  the  magistrate,  he  will  tell  you  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth." 

'<  That  will  do ;  that  will  do,"  interrupted  the  ma^strate, 
as  if  he  wanted  to  cut  me  short 

Mattia  went  out,  not  without  contriving  to  give  me  a  rapid 
glance  to  say  that  he  understood  me. 
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"  Yon  are  accuBed  of  having  stolen  a  cow,"  said  the  magui- 
trate,  looking  me  straight  in  the  face. 

I  answer^  that  we  had  bought  the  cow  at  the  fair  at 
Ussel ;  and  I  named  the  veterinarian  who  had  helped  us  in 
the  buying. 

"  That  will  be  proved." 

*'  I  hope  so :  for  it  will  be  the  proof  of  our  innocence." 

"  And  what  was  jour  object  in  buying  a  cow  ?" 

''  To  take  her  to  Chavanon,  and  give  her  to  the  woman 
who  was  my  foster-mother,  in  gratitude  for  her  care  and  as  a 
token  of  my  affection  for  her." 

'^  And  what  is  this  woman's  name  ?" 

'*  Mother  Barberin." 

"  Is  she  the  wife  of  a  working  mason  who  was  lamed  in 
Paris  a  few  years  ago  ?" 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"  That  too  will  be  proved." 

But  I  did  not  answer  this  speech  as  I  had  answered  the 
one  about  the  veterinarian  at  Ussel. 

Seeing  my  embarrassment,  the  mi^trate  pressed  me  with 
questions,  and  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  that  if  Mother  Bar- 
berin were  examined  the  end  that  we  had  proposed  to  our- 
selves would  be  lost :  there  would  be  no  surprise. 

However,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  anxiety  I  had  a  feeling 
of  lively  satisfaction :  since  the  magistrate  knew  Mother  Bar- 
berin, and  would  inquire  from  her  as  to  the  truth  or  untruth 
of  my  story,  that  proved  that  Mother  Barberin  was  alive  all 
the  time.  I  felt  edll  more  contented  when,  in  the  midst  of 
these  questions,  the  magistrate  told  me  that  Barberin  had 
returned  to  Paris  some  time  ago.  This  made  me  so  joyful 
that  I  found  words  persuasive  enough  to  convince  him  that 
the  veterinarian's  deposition  ought  to  be  enough  to  prove 
that  we  had  not  stolen  our  cow. 

"  And  where  did  you  get  money  enough  to  buy  this  cow  ?" 

This  was  the  question  which  had  so  alarmed  Matda  when 
he  had  foreseen  that  it  would  be  put  to  him. 

"  We  earned  it." 

"Where?    How?" 

I  related  how,  between  Paris  and  Yarses,  and  between 
Yarses  and  Mont  Dor6,  we  had  earned  it  and  hoarded  it  sou 
by  sou. 
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''  And  what  brought  yon  to  Yanes  ?" 

This  question  involved  a  firesh  tale :  when  the  magistrate 
heard  that  I  had  been  buried  in  the  Tmj^re  mine  he  stopped 
me,  and  said,  in  quite  a  softened,  almost  friendly  tone, — 

"  Which  of  you  two  is  Remi  ?" 

"  I,  sir." 

''Who  can  prove  that?    You  have  no  papers,  the  gen 
darme  told  me." 

"  No,  sir." 

''  Well,  tell  me  how  the  Yarses  catastrophe  happened.  1 
read  the  account  of  it  in  the  papers :  if  you  are  really  Bend 
you  will  not  deceive  me.     I  am  listening :  so  mind." 

The  friendly  tone  of  the  magistrate  gave  me  courage ;  I 
could  see  very  well  that  he  was  not  hostile  to  us. 

When  I  had  finished  my  story  the  magistrate  looked  at  me 
with  a  mild,  softened  expression.  I  imagined  that  he  was 
going  to  say  that  he  would  set  us  at  liberty ;  but  it  was  not  so. 
Without  saying  a  word,  he  left  me  to  myself.  Probably  he  was 
going  to  interrogate  Mattia,  to  see  if  our  stories  agr^. 

I  remained  done  with  my  reflections ;  but  after  a  while 
the  magistrate  came  back  with  Matda. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  inquiries  at  Ussel,"  said  he ;  **  and 
if,  as  I  hope,  they  confirm  your  accounts,  you  will  be  set  at 
liberty  to-morrow." 

"  And  the  cow?"  asked  Mattia. 

"  Slie  will  be  given  back  to  you." 

**  That's  not  what  I  mean/  replied  Mattia.  <<  Who  will 
feed  her?  who  will  milk  her?" 

"  Never  fear,  Httle  feUow." 

Mattia  was  reassured. 

"  If  they  milk  our  cow,"  said  he,  laughing, "  couldn't  they 
give  us  the  milk  ?  it  would  be  nice  for  our  supper." 

As  soon  as  the  magistrate  was  gone,  I  announced  to  Mattia 
the  two  great  pieces  of  news  which  had  made  me  forget  that 
we  were  in  prison.  Mother  Barberin  was  alive ;  &rberin 
was  away  in  raris. 

''  The  prince's  cow  will  make  a  triumphal  entry,"  said 
Mattia. 

And  in  his  joy  he  b^an  dancing  and  singing.  I  joined 
hands  with  him,  infected  with  his  gayety ;  and  Capi,  who 
until  then  had  remained  in  a  comer  sad  and  anxious,  came 
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and  stood  on  his  bind  1^  between  us.  Tben  we  abandoned 
oonelves  to  snob  a  great  danoe  tbat  tbe  concierge,  terrified 
for  tbe  fate  of  bia  onions,  came  to  see  if  we  were  not  rebel- 
ling. He  made  us  be  quiet,  but  be  did  not  speak  so  barablj 
as  wben  be  bad  come  in  witb  tbe  magistrate. 

Bj  that  we  understood  tbat  we  were  pretty  well  out  of 
the  scrape ;  and  this  was  soon  proved,  for  before  long  be  came 
back  again  carrying  a  large  bowl  quite  full  of  milk, — our  own 
cow's  milk.  But  tbat  was  not  all :  witb  tbe  bowl  be  gave  us 
a  large  white  loaf  and  a  piece  of  cold  veal,  which  he  said  had 
been  sent  by  bis  worship  the  magistrate. 

Never  had  prisoners  been  so  well  treated.  Then,  as  we 
ate  the  meat  and  drank  tbe  milk,  I  changed  my  ideas  about 
prisons :  certainly  they  were  not  so  bad  as  we  had  &ncied. 

Mattia  thought  so  too. 

"  Dinner  and  beds,  and  nothing  to  pay,"  he  said,  laughing* 
'<  What  lack  we  have  had  T' 

I  wanted  to  frighten  him. 

"  Suppose  tbe  veterinarian  had  died  suddenly  since  we  sai^ 
him :  who  would  answer  for  us  tben  ?" 

"  One  has  such  ideas  only  wben  one  is  unhappy,"  he  re* 
plied,  airily :  '^  they  are  out  of  place  now.*' 
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We  did  not  spend  a  bad  night  upon  the  camp-bed :  we 
had  passed  some  less  agreeable  in  the  open  air. 

"  I  dreamed  of  taking  home  the  cow,"  said  Mattia  to  me. 

"So  did!" 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  our  door  opened,  and  we 
saw  the  magistrate  come  in,  followed  by  our  friend  the  vet- 
erinary surgeon,  who  wished  to  come  in  person  and  release  us. 
As  for  tbe  magistrate,  his  solicitude  for  two  innocent  prisoners 
did  not  confine  itself  to  tbe  dinner  which  he  bad  offered  us 
the  day  before.     He  handed  me  a  grand  stamped  paper. 

'^  You  have  been  silly,"  said  be  to  me,  in  a  friendly  man- 
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neiy  "  to  set  out  in  tliis  way  upon  the  high-roads.  Here  is 
a  passport  that  I  have  got  for  jon  from  the  mayor :  it  will 
be  your  safeguard  for  the  future.  A  pleasant  journey,  chil- 
dren I''  And  he  shook  us  by  the  hand.  As  for  the  veterin- 
ary surgeon,  he  kissed  us. 

We  had  entered  this  village  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner ; 
we  left  it  in  triumph,  leading  our  cow  along  by  the  halter, 
and  walking  with  our  heads  thrown  back,  glancing  over 
our  shoulders  at  the  peasants  who  were  standing  at  their 
doors. 

*'  I  only  regret  one  thing,"  said  Mattia :  "  it  is  that  the 
gendarme  who  saw  fit  to  arrest  us  is  not  here  to  see  us  go 
by." 

"  The  gendarme  did  wrong,  but  we  were  equally  wrong  to 
imagine  that  because  we  were  unfortunate  we  had  nothing 
good  to  hope  for." 

"  It  is  because  we  were  not  entirely  unfortunate  that  we 
have  had  some  luck :  with  five  francs  in  one's  pocket,  one  is 
not  utterly  unfortunate." 

''You  might  have  said  that  yesterday;  to-day  it  is  not 
allowable.  You  see,  there  are  kind-hearted  people  in  the 
world." 

We  had  received  too  sharp  a  lesson  to  have  any  idea  of 
letting  go  the  cow's  halter.  She  was  gentle,  our  cow,  but 
also  timid.  We  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  village  where 
Yitalis  and  I  had  slept ;  from  that  there  was  only  one  great 
plain  to  be  crossed  before  arriving  at  the  hill-side  which 
slopes  to  Chavanon. 

As  we  went  along  the  street  of  this  village,  just  as  we 
came  in  front  of  the  house  where  Zerbino  had  stolen  a  crust, 
an  idea  occurred  to  me  which  I  hastened  to  communicate  ro 
Mattia. 

"  You  know  that  I  promised  you  some  pancakes  at  Mother 
Barberin's ;  but  to  make  pancakes  it  requires  butter,  flour, 
and  eggs." 

"  They  must  be  uncommonly  good." 

"  I  believe  they  are  good :  you'll  see.  They  ore  rolled  up, 
and  cram  your  mouth  full.  But  perhaps  there  is  neither 
butter  nor  flour  at  Mother  Barberin's,  for  she's  not  well  off. 
Suppose  we  took  her  some  ?" 

"  That's  a  famous  notion." 
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^'  Then  hold  the  cow :  above  all  things  don't  let  her  go. 
I'm  going  into  that  grocer's  to  buy  batter  and  floor.  As  for 
eggs,  if  Mother  Barberin  hasn't  any,  she  must  borrow  some ; 
for  we  might  break  them  on  the  way." 

I  went  into  the  grocer's  shop  where  Zerbino  had  stolen 
his  crast,  and  I  bonght  a  pound  of  butter  and  two  pounds  of 
flour.  Then  we  resumed  our  march.  I  would  rather  not 
have  hurried  our  cow,  but  I  was  so  very  anxious  to  arrive 
that  in  spite  of  myself  I  quickened  my  steps. 

Still  ten  kilometres ;  still  eight ;  still  six.  Strange  to  say, 
the  road  appeared  to  me  longer  in  drawing  near  to  Mother 
Barberin  than  the  day  when  I  went  away  from  her ;  and  yet 
that  day  there  was  an  icy  rain  falling,  which  I  had  by  no 
means  forgotten.  But  I  was  quite  excited,  quite  feverish, 
and  every  moment  I  looked  at  my  watch. 

"  Isn't  it  a  fine  country !"  said  I  to  Mattia. 

'^  The  view  certainly  is  not  spoiled  by  trees." 

^'  When  we  go  down  the  hill-side  towards  Chavanon  you 
will  see  trees,  and  fine  ones, — oaks  and  chestnut-trees." 

*'  And  with  chestnuts  ?" 

''  I  believe  you  1  And  then  in  Mother  Barberin's  yard  there 
is  a  crooked  pear-tree,  upon  which  you  may  ride  horse-back, 
which  bears  pears  as  big  as  that ;  and  good  ones,  you'll  see." 

''  You'll  see"  was  the  burden  of  my  song.  I  imagined  in 
good  fiuth  that  I  was  conducting  Mattia  into  a  land  of  won- 
ders. After  all,  was  it  not  one  to  me  ?  It  was  there  that 
mj  eyes  had  opened  to  the  li|;ht.  My  first  memories  were 
entwined  around  it  It  was  there  that  I  had  been  so  happy, 
there  that  I  had  been  beloved.  And  all  these  impressions 
of  my  early  joys,  rendered  more  vivid  by  the  recollection  of 
the  sufferings  of  my  adventurous  existence,  came  back  to  me, 
rushing  tumultuously  into  my  heart  and  head,  aa  we  ap- 
proached my  village.  It  seemed  as  if  my  native  air  had  a 
perfume  which  intoxicated  me :  everything  was  fair  to  me. 
And,  infected  by  this  intoxication,  Mattia  also  went  back — 
Lnt  only  in  imagination,  alas  1 — ^to  the  country  where  he  was 
born. 

"  If  you  came  to  Lucca,"  he  said,  "  I  would  show  you  also 
fine  things,  you  would  see  I" 

"  But  we  will  go  to  Lucca  when  we  have  seen  Etiennette, 
Lisa,  and  Benjamin." 

29* 
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"  You  will  really  go  to  Lucca?" 

'*  Tou  have  come  with  me  to  Mother  Barberin's ;  I  will 
go  with  you  to  Tint  your  mother  and  your  little  sister  Chiis- 
tina,  whom  I  will  carry  in  my  arms  if  she  is  not  too  big. 
She  will  be  my  sister  too." 

«  Oh,  Remi  1" 

And  he  could  say  no  more,  so  agitated  was  he. 

Talking  thus,  and  walking  always  auickly,  we  had  reached 
the  hill-top  where  the  slope  begins  wnich  leads  to  Chayanon 
by  several  intricate  paths  passing  before  Mother  Barberin*s 
house.  A  few  steps  farther,  and  we  gained  the  spot  where  I 
had  asked  Vitalises  permission  to  sit  down  upon  the  ridge  to 
look  at  Mother  Barberin*s  dwelling,  which  I  thought  I  wss 
never  to  see  again. 

"  Take  the  halter,"  said  I  to  Mattia. 

And  with  one  spring  I  jumped  upon  the  ridge.  The  val- 
ley was  unchanged :  its  appearance  was  the  same ;  between 
its  two  clumps  of  trees  I  saw  the  roof  of  Mother  Barberin's 
house. 

''  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?"  asked  Mattia. 

«  There  !  there !" 

He  came  near  me,  but  without  mounting  the  ridge,  the 
grass  of  which  our  cow  began  to  munch. 

*'  Follow  my  hand,"  said  I  to  him.  <^  There  is  Mother 
Barberin's  house ;  there's  my  pear-tree ;  there's  my  garden." 

Mattia,  whose  eye  was  not  guided  by  memory  like  mine, 
saw  nothing  very  remarkable ;  but  he  said  nothing. 

At  that  instant  a  tiny  cloud  of  yellow  smoke  rose  out  of 
the  chimney ;  and,  as  there  was  no  wind,  it  mounted  straight 
up  in  the  air  along  the  hill-side. 

"  Mother  Barberin  is  at  home,"  said  I. 

A  slight  breeze  passed  through  the  trees,  and,  catching 
the  smoke,  flung  it  in  our  faces :  I  could  smell  oakJeaves 
from  it. 

Then  suddenly  I  felt  the  tears  filling  my  eyes,  and,  spring- 
ing down  from  the  parapet,  I  embraced  Mattia.  Capi  jumped 
upon  me,  and,  taking  him  in  my  arms,  I  kissed  him  also. 

"  Let  us  go  down  quickly,"  said  L 

"  If  Mother  Barberin  is  at  home,  how  are  we  to  aiiange 
our  surprise  ?"  said  Mattia. 

*^  You  will  go  in  alone ;  you  will  say  that  you  are  bringing 
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ber  a  cow  from  the  prince ;  and  when  she  asks  joa  what 
prince  you  are  talking  about,  I  will  appear." 

''  What  a  pity  that  we  are  not  able  to  make  a  musical 
entiy ;  that  woidd  be  really  fine  1" 

*'  Mattia,  no  nonsense  1'' 

'*  Be  easy :  I  don't  want  to  begin  again ;  but  all  the  same, 
if  that  savage  there  only  liked  music,  a  trumpet-flourish  would 
have  been  charmingly  in  place.** 

As  we  arrived  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  road  which  was 
exactly  above  Mother  Barberin's  house,  we  saw  a  white  coif 
appear  in  the  yard :  it  was  Mother  Barberin.  She  opened 
the  gate,  and,  going  out  into  the  road,  turned  towards  the 
village. 

We  had  stopped,  and  I  had  pointed  her  out  to  Mattia. 

"  She  is  going  off,**  said  he ;  "  and  our  surprise?*' 

<<  We*ll  invent  another.*' 

"What?** 

"  I  don't  know.** 

"  What  if  you  were  to  call  after  her?*' 

The  temptation  was  strong:  still,  I  overcame  it.  For 
several  months  I  had  been  joyfully  looking  forward  to  a  sur- 
prise ;  I  could  not  give  it  up  so  suddenly. 

We  were  not  long  reaching  the  gate  of  my  old  home,  and 
we  went  in,  as  I  used  to  do  in  former  days. 

Being  well  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  Mother  Barberin, 
I  knew  that  the  door  would  be  only  on  the  latch,  and  that  we 
could  enter  the  house ;  but  before  anything  else  it  was  neces- 
sary to  stable  our  cow.  Therefore  I  went  to  see  in  what  state 
the  stable  was,  and  found  it  as  it  used  to  be  of  old,  encum- 
bered only  with  fagots.  I  called  Mattia,  and,  after  having 
fastened  our  cow  to  the  water-trough,  we  busied  ourselves 
quickly,  piling  these  fagots  in  a  comer.  This  did  not  take 
long,  for  Mother  Barberin  *s  store  of  wood  was  not  extensive. 

"  Now,**  said  I  to  Mattia,  '*  we*re  going  into  the  house ; 
I'll  establish  myself  in  the  chimney-corner,  that  Mother  Bar- 
berin may  find  me  there.  When  the  gate  creaks,  when  she 
pushes  it  to  come  in  again,  you  will  have  time  to  hide  your- 
self behind  the  bed  with  Capi,  and  she  will  only  see  me :  im- 
agine how  surprised  she  will  be  1*' 

Things  were  accordingly  so  arranged.  We  went  into  the 
house,  and  I  sat  down  in  the  chimney-comer  in  the  same 
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Bpot  where  I  had  passed  so  many  winter  evenings.  As  I 
oottld  not  cat  off  my  long  hair,  I  lud  it  under  the  collar  of 
my  jacket,  and,  crouching  down,  made  mjrself  auite  small,  in 
order  to  resemble  as  much  as  possible  B^i,  Mother  Barbe- 
rin's  little  Remi. 

From  my  seat  I  saw  the  gate,  and  there  was  no  need  to 
fear  that  Mother  Barbexin  would  arriye  unexpectedly  by  the 
back  way. 

Thus  established,  I  could  look  around  me.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  left  the  house  only  the  day  before :  nothing 
was  changed,  everything  was  in  the  same  place:  and  the 
paper  with  which  a  pane  of  glass  broken  by  me  had  been 
mended  had  never  been  altered,  although  terribly  smoke- 
dried  and  yellow. 

If  I  had  dared  to  leave  my  seat,  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  examine  each  object  more  closely ;  but,  as  Mother  Barbe- 
rin  might  arrive  at  any  moment,  I  was  obliged  to  remain 
contented  with  looking  only. 

Suddenly  I  saw  a  white  coif,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
withe  that  kept  the  gate  in  place  creaked. 

"  Hide  yourself  quickly  T*  said  I  to  Mattia. 

I  made  myself  still  smaUer. 

The  door  opened,  and  from  the  threshold  Mother  Barberin 
perceived  me. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  said  she. 

I  looked  at  her  without  replying,  and  in  her  turn  she  also 
looked  at  me. 

Suddenly  her  hands  quivered. 

'^  Heavens  1"  murmured  she ;  '^  heavens  I  is  it  possible  ? 
Eemi  1" 

I  rose  and  ran  to  her ;  I  took  her  in  my  arms. 

"Mother!" 

"  My  boy  I    It  is  my  boy  I" 

After  a  few  minutes  we  calmed  ourselves  and  wiped  our 
eyes. 

"It  is  very  certain,"  said  she,  "  that  if  I  had  not  always 
been  thinking  of  you,  I  should  not  have  recognized  you :  you 
are  changed,  so  grown,  and  stout." 

A  smothered  sniffing  made  me  remember  that  Mattia  was 
hidden  behind  the  bed.     I  called  him ;  he  arose. 

"  This  is  Mattia,"  said  I,  "  my  brother." 
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'*  Ah  I  then  you  have  found  your  relatioDB  7"  cried  Mother 
Barberin. 

''  No.  I  mean  to  say  that  he  is  my  comrade,  my  friend ; 
and  here  is  Capi,  my  comrade,  also,  and  my  Mend.  Salute 
your  master's  mother,  Capi." 

Capi  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs,  and  having  placed  one  of 
his  fore-paws  upon  his  heart,  he  bowed  gravely,  which  made 
Mother  Barberin  laugh  immensely,  and  dried  her  tears. 

Mattia,  who  had  not  my  reasons  for  self-forgetfulness,  made 
me  a  sign  to  bring  our  surprise  to  my  recollection. 

''  If  you  are  willing/'  I  said  to  Mother  Barberin,  '*  we  will 
all  go  into  the  yard  for  a  little :  it's  to  look  at  the  crooked 
pear-tree,  of  which  I  have  often  talked  to  Mattia." 

"  We  can  also  go  and  see  your  garden,  for  I  have  kept  it 
just  as  you  arranged  it,  that  you  might  find  it  so  when  you 
came  back ;  for  I  had  always  believed,  in  spite  of  everybody, 
that  you  would  come  back  again." 

''  And  the  Jerusalem  artichokes  that  I  had  planted,  did  you 
find  them  good  ?" 

"  It  was  to  you,  then,  I  owe  that  surprise  ?  I  expected 
that.    You  were  always  fond  of  giving  surprises." 

The  moment  was  come. 

"  And  the  stable,"  said  I,  '*  is  it  altered  since  the  departure 
of  poor  Boussette,  who  was  like  me  and  didn't  want  to  go 
away  ?" 

"  No,  surely  not :  I  keep  my  fagots  there." 

As  we  were  just  in  front  of  the  stable  now.  Mother  Bar- 
berin pushed  open  the  door ;  and  instantly  our  cow,  wbo  was 
hungry,  and  who  thought,  no  doubt,  that  we  were  bringing 
her  something  to  eat,  began  to  low. 

''  A  cow !  a  cow  in  the  stable  1"  cried  Mother  Barberin. 

Then,  no  longer  restraining  ourselves,  Mattia  and  I  burst 
out  laughing. 

Mother  Barberin  looked  at  us,  greatly  astonished ;  but  the 
installation  of  this  cow  in  the  stable  was  so  utterly  unlikely  a 
thing  that,  despite  our  laughter,  she  could  not  understand  it. 

''It's  a  surprise,"  said  I, — ^''a  surprise  that  we  have  made 
up  for  you ;  and  it's  quite  as  good  as  the  artichokes,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  A  surprise  1"  she  repeated ;  ''  a  surprise  1" 

''  I  did  not  want  to  come  back  with  empty  hands  to  Mother 
Barberin's  house,  who  was  so  kind  to  her  little  Remi,  the  de^ 
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^rted  child :  therefore,  when  thinking  what  would  he  most 
useful,  I  chose  a  cow  to  replace  poor  Roussette ;  and  at  Uasel 
fair  we  hought  that  one  with  the  money  we  had  earned, 
Mattia  and  I." 

**  Oh  I  good  child,  dear  boy  1"  cried  Mother  Barberin,  em- 
bracing me. 

Then  we  went  into  the  stable,  that  Mother  Barberin  might 
examine  the  cow,  which  was  now  her  own.  With  each  look 
she  uttered  exclamations  of  pleasure  and  admiration. 

"  What  a  beautiful  cow  I" 

Suddenly  she  stopped  short,  and,  looking  at  me, — 

'*  Ah  I  then  you  are  rich  now  7" 

"  I  think  BO,**  said  Mattia,  laughing ;  "  we  have  fifty-eight 
sous  left" 

And  Mother  Barberin  repeated  her  refrain,  but  with  a 
variation. 

"The  good  boys r 

It  was  a  sweet  gratification  to  me  to  see  that  she  thought 
of  Mattia  and  united  us  in  her  heart. 

All  this  time  our  cow  continued  to  low. 

"  She  is  asking  you  to  be  good  enough  to  milk  her,*'  said 
Mattia. 

Without  listening  for  more,  I  ran  into  the  house  to  fetch 
the  well-scoured  tin  pail,  into  which  Boussette  was  milked 
once  upon  a  time,  and  that  I  had  seen  hanging  up  in  its  usual 
place,  although  it  was  a  long  time  since  there  had  been  any 
cow  in  the  stable. 

What  satisfaction  for  Mother  Barberin  when  she  saw  her 
pail  three-fourths  filled  with  a  beautiful  frx)thing  milk ! 

"  I  believe  that  she  will  give  more  milk  than  Boussette," 
said  I. 

"  And  what  good  milk  I"  said  Mattia.  "  It  smells  like 
orange-flower  water." 

Mother  Barberin  looked  at  Mattia  curiously,  asking  herself 
evidently  what  was  orange-flower  water. 

"It's  a  nice  thing  that  you  drink  at  the  hospital  when 
you're  ill,"  said  Mattia,  who  was  not  fond  of  keeping  his 
knowledge  all  to  himself. 

The  cow  milked,  she  was  let  loose,  that  she  might  graze ; 
and  we  went  back  to  the  house,  where,  when  I  went  in  to  get 
Ute  pail,  I  had  laid  our  butter  and  flour  on  the  table. 
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When  Mother  Barberin  saw  this  fresh  surprise,  she  began 
again  her  ezolamations ;  but  I  thought  that  oandor  oompelled 
me  to  interrupt  them. 

"  That, "  said  I,  '^  is  for  ourselves  at  least,  as  much  as  for 
you.  We  are  dying  of  hunger,  and  we  have  a  mind  to  eat 
some  pancakes.  You  remember  how  we  were  interrupted  the 
last  Shrove  Tuesday  that  I  spent  here,  and  how  the  butter 
that  you  had  borrowed  to  make  me  some  pancakes  went  to 
fry  onions  in  the  pan  ?  This  time  we  sha  n't  be  interfered 
with." 

"You  know,  then,  that  Barberin  is  in  Paris?"  asked 
Mother  Barberin. 

"  Yes." 

"  And  do  you  know  why  he  is  gone  to  Paris  ?" 

"  No." 

"  It  is  something  that  interests  you." 

''  About  me  I"  said  I,  frightened. 

But,  before  answering,  Mother  Barberin  looked  at  Mattia, 
as  if  she  did  not  dare  to  speak  before  him. 

"Oh,  you  can  speak  before  Mattia,"  said  I;  "I  have 
already  explained  to  you  that  he  was  a  brother  to  me ;  all 
that  interests  me  interests  him  too." 

"  It  is  because  that  will  take  some  time  to  explain,"  said 
she. 

I  saw  that  she  had  some  repugnance  to  speak,  and,  not 
wishing  to  press  her  before  Mattia  for  fear  that  she  might 
refiise,  which  would  hurt  his  feelings,  I  decided  upon  waiting 
a  while  to  know  what  Barberin  had  gone  to  Paris  for. 

"  Is  Barberin  coming  back  soon  ?"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  certainly  not." 

"  Then  there's  no  hurry.  Let  us  busy  ourselves  with  the 
pancakes :  you  can  tell  me  later  on  what  there  is  to  interest 
me  in  Barberin*8  journeying  to  Paris.  Since  there  is  no  fear 
of  his  coming  back  to  fry  his  onions  in  our  pan,  we  have  all  the 
time  to  ourselves.     Have  you  any  eggs  ?" 

"  No :  I  have  no  longer  any  fowls. 

"  We  did  not  bring  you  any  eggs,  because  we  were  afindd 
of  breaking  them.     Can't  you  go  and  borrow  some  ?" 

She  seemed  embarrassed,  and  I  guessed  that  perhaps  she 
had  borrowed  too  often  to  borrow  again. 

"  It  will  be  better  for  me  to  go  and  buy  some  myself,"  said 
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I ;  "  meantime  you  can  prepare  ihe  batter  with  the  milk.  I 
shall  get  some  at  Soquet's,  sha'n^t  I?  I'm  off  there.  Tell 
Mattia  to  chop  the  kindling ;  he  chops  wood  very  well." 

At  Soquet's  I  bought  not  only  a  dozen  of  ^gs,  but  also  a 
small  piece  of  bacon. 

When  I  got  back,  the  flour  was  mixed  with  the  milk,  and 
there  remained  only  to  add  the  eggs  to  the  batter.  It  is  true 
that  it  would  have  no  time  to  rise ;  but  we  were  far  too 
hungry  to  wait.  If  it  was  rather  heavy,  our  stomachs  were 
strong  enough  not  to  complain. 

'^  Ah,  but,"  said  Mother  Barberin,  beating  the  batter  vigor- 
ously, *^  since  you  are  such  a  good  lad,  how  comes  it  that  you 
never  sent  me  any  news  of  yourself?  Do  you  know  that  I 
thought  you  dead,  often  ?  for  I  said  to  myself,  If  Remi  were 
still  in  this  world,  he  would  write  certainly  to  his  Mother 
Barberin." 

"  Mother  Barberin  was  not  alone :  there  was  with  her  a 
Father  Barberin,  who  was  the  master  of  the  house,  and  who 
had  proved  it  by  selling  me  one  day  for  forty  francs  to  an  old 
musician." 

"  Don't  speak  of  that,  my  little  Remi." 

"  It  is  not  to  complain,  but  to  explain  why  I  dared  not 
write  to  you.  I  fear^,  if  I  was  discovered,  that  I  should  be 
sold  a&esh ;  and  I  did  not  want  to  be  sold.  That  is  why, 
when  I  lost  my  poor  old  master,  who  was  a  kind  man,  I  did 
not  write  to  you." 

"  Ah !  he  is  dead,  the  old  musician  ?" 

**  Yes,  and  I  grieved  for  him  very  much;  for  if  I. know 
anything  now,  if  I  am  able  to  earn  my  living,  it  is  to  him 
that  I  owe  it.  After  him,  I  found  kind  people  also  to  receive 
me,  and  I  worked  in  their  employ ;  but  if  I  had  written  to  you, 
*  I  am  a  gardener  at  the  gladtre^^  would  not  somebody  have 
come  to  fetch  me,  or  at  all  events  would  not  somebody  have 
demanded  money  from  these  kind  people  ?  I  did  not  mean 
to  have  either  one  thing  or  the  other." 

<'  Yes,  I  understand  that" 

"  But  that  did  not  hinder  me  from  thinking  of  you  ;  and 
when  I  was  unhappy,  which  happened  sometimes,  it  was 
Mother  Barberin  whom  I  called  for.  The  day  that  I  was 
free  to  do  as  I  liked,  I  came  to  embrace  you ;  not  directly, 
it  is  true,  but  one  cannot  do  as  one  would,  and  I  had  an  idea 
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which  it  wa9  not  easy  to  pnt  into  execution.  It  was  neoes* 
sarj  to  earn  the  money  to  bny  onr  cow  before  coming  to  offer 
her  to  yon,  and  money  did  not  fall  into  our  pockets  in  hand- 
some fiye-firanc  pieces.  It  was  necessary  to  play  tunes,  now 
gay,  now  sad,  all  along  the  road :  we  had  to  walk,  sweat, 
suffer  privations  I  But  the  more  trouble  we  had,  the  greater 
our  pleasure :  isn^t  it  true,  Mattia  ?'' 

'*  We  had  to  count  the  money  every  night ;  not  only  what 
we  had  earned  during  the  day,  but  what  we  had  already,  to 
see  if  it  had  not  doubled  itself." 

"  Ah,  good  children  I  good  lads  1" 

As  I  talked,  while  Mother  Barberin  beat  the  batter  and 
Mattia  chopped  the  firewood,  I  placed  the  forks,  plates,  glasses, 
on  the  table,  and  went  to  the  well  to  fill  the  water-pitcher. 
When  I  came  back  the  basin  was  full  of  a  fine  yellow-tinged 
batter,  and  Mother  Barberin  was  rubbing  the  frying-pan 
vigorously  with  a  twist  of  hay.  In  the  fireplace  flamed  a 
splendid  clear  blaze,  which  Mattia  kept  up  by  putting  in 
fagots,  piece  by  piece.  Sitting  upon  his  tail  in  a  comer  of 
the  hearth,  Capi  looked  on  at  these  preparations  with  a  melt- 
ing eye ;  and  as  he  scorched  himself  he  lifted  now  and  then 
a  paw,  first  one,  then  the  other,  with  a  little  yell.  The  fierce 
brilliancy  of  the  flame  penetrated  the  darkest  comers,  and  I 
saw  the  painted  figures  dancing  about  upon  the  printed 
calico  curtains  of  the  bed,  the  same  which  had  so  often  scared 
me  in  the  night  when  I  awoke  in  the  bright  moonlight. 

Mother  Barberin  put  the  frying-pan  upon  the  fire,  and, 
having  taken  a  morsel  of  butter  on  the  end  of  her  knife,  she 
let  it  slip  into  the  pan,  where  it  melted  directly. 

"  It  smells  good !"  cried  Mattia,  who  stood  there,  his  nose 
close  over  the  fire,  with  no  fear  of  burning  himself. 

The  butter  began  to  hiss. 

**  It  is  singing  T'  cried  Mattia.  ''  Oh  I  I  must  play  it  an 
Hccompaniment.'; 

Everything  with  Mattia  must  be  done  to  music.  He  took 
his  violin,  and  softly,  in  a  muffled  way,  he  began  to  strike 
chords  pitched  in  unison  with  the  song  of  the  frying-pan, 
which  sent  Mother  Barberin  into  fits  of  laughter.  But  the 
moment  was  too  solemn  to  give  way  to  noisy  mirth.  With  a 
great  spoon  Mother  Barberin  had  plunged  into  the  earthen- 
ware basin,  from  whence  she  withdrew  the  batter,  which  hung 
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in  long  white  pendants.  She  ponred  the  batter  into  the  pan, 
and  the  batter,  which  retired  before  this  white  inundatiop, 
fringed  it  with  a  reddish  circle. 

In  mj  turn  I  leaned  forward.  Mother  Barberin  gave  a 
tap  upon  the  handle  of  the  pan,  then,  with  a  twist  of  her 
wrist,  she  threw  up  the  pancake,  to  Mattia's  great  horror ; 
but  there  was  no  fear.  After  having  taken  a  short  excur- 
sion up  the  chimney,  the  pancake  fell  back  into  the  pan  up- 
side down,  showing  its  browned  face.  I  had  only  time  to  get 
hold  of  a  plate,  and  the  pancake  slipped  into  it.  It  was 
for  Mattia,  who  burnt  his  fingers,  his  lips,  his  tongue,  and 
hb  throat ;  but  what  did  that  signify  ?  he  did  not  think  of 
his  bums. 

"  Ah,  how  good  it  is  I"  said  he,  with  his  mouth  full. 

It  was  my  turn  now  to  hold  out  my  plate,  and  bum  my- 
self; but  I  paid  no  more  attention  than  Mattia  to  my  bums. 
The  third  pancake  was  browned,  and  Mattia  held  out  his 
hand ;  but  Capi  gave  a  fierce  bark,  he  demanded  his  turn ; 
and,  as  it  was  only  justice,  Mattia  presented  him  with  the 
pancake,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Mother  Barberin,  who 
treated  animals  witib  the  indifference  of  country-folks  and  did 
not  understand  giving  a  dog  "  the  food  of  a  Christian."     To 

auiet  her,  I  explained  that  Capi  was  a  learned  person,  and 
[lat,  besides,  he  had  earned  part  of  the  cow ;  and  then  he 
was  our  comrade,  therefore  he  ought  to  eat  like  ourselves, 
and  with  us,  since  she  declared  that  she  would  not  touch  a 
pancake  until  our  terrible  appetites  were  satisfied. 

It  took  a  long  time  before  our  appetites,  and  after  that  our 

§luttony,  were  satisfied :  however,  the  time  came  when  we 
edared,  by  common  consent,  that  we  would  not  eat  another 
pancake  until  Mother  Barberin  had  eaten  some  herself. 

And  then  it  entered  our  heads  to  want  to  make  pancakes 
ourselves.  My  turn  came  first  Matda's  afterwards.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  put  in  the  butter  and  pour  in  the  batter ; 
but  what  we  had  not  got  was  the  manual  skill  for  throwing 
the  pancake.  I  threw  one  into  the  ashes,  and  Mattia  let  his 
fall  burning  hot  upon  his  hand. 

When  the  basin  was  at  last  empty,  Mattia,  who  had  seen 
very  well  that  Mother  Barberin  had  made  up  her  mind  not 
to  speak  before  him  of  that  which  interested  me,  said  that  he 
wanted  to  see  how  the  cow  was  behaving  herself  in  the  yard ; 
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and,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  dissuaded,  be  lefl  Mother 
Barberin  and  myself  tite-d-tite. 

If  I  had  waited  until  now,  it  was  not,  however,  without 
impatience ;  and  it  had  really  required  all  the  interest  I  took 
in  the  manufacture  of  pancakes  to  prevent  my  being  absorbed 
by  my  anxiety. 

If  Barberin  was  in  Paris,  I  thought  he  must  have  gone 
there  to  look  up  Yitalis  and  make  him  pay  the  year's  hire 
due  for  me.  It  did  not  conoem  me.  Yitalis,  being  dead, 
could  not  pay ;  and  no  one  could  claim  anything  from  me. 
But,  if  Barberin  could  not  demand  money  from  me,  he  could 
daim  me  myself;  and,  once  having  laid  hands  upon  me,  it 
was  in  his  power  to  place  me  no  matter  where,  no  matter 
with  whom,  so  that  he  was  paid  a  certain  sum.  Therefore 
that  interested  me,  interested  me  very  much  indeed ;  for  I 
was  firmly  resolved  to  risk  anything  before  submitting  my- 
self to  the  authoritv  of  that  hate^l  Barberin.  If  it  was 
necessary,  I  would  leave  France.  I  would  go  away  with 
Mattia  to  Italy, — to  America, — to  the  end  of  the  world  I 

Having  thus  debated  within  myself,  I  resolved  to  be  on 
my  guard  with  Mother  Barberin.  Not  that  I  imagined  that 
I  had  reason  to  distrust  her,  dear  soul  1 — I  knew  how  much 
she  cared  for  me,  how  devoted  she  was  to  me, — but  she  was 
in  fear  of  her  husband.  I  had  seen  that  often ;  and,  if  I 
talked  too  openly  without  meaning  it,  she  might  repeat  what 
I  had  said,  and  thus  supply  Barberin  with  the  means  of 
tracing  me  and  getting  hold  of  me  again.  That  should  not 
happen,  at  least  by  my  own  fault.   I  would  keep  on  my  guard. 

When  Mattia  went  out,  I  questioned  Mother  Barberin. 

"  Now  that  we  are  alone,  will  you  tell  me  in  what  way 
Barberin's  journey  to  Paris  interests  me  ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  child ;  and  with  pleasure,  too." 

With  pleasure !  I  was  struck  with  astonishment  Before 
going  on,  Mother  Barberin  went  over  and  looked  behind  the 
door.  Reassured,  she  returned  to  me,  and  in  a  low  voice, 
with  a  smile  upon  her  face, — 

'^  It  seems  that  your  relations  are  looking  for  you." 

«  My  relations  ?^' 

"  Yes ;  your  relations,  my  dear  Remi." 

''Relations?  My  relations T  Mother  Barberin,  I,  a  de- 
serted chUd  ?" 
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«  We  most  believe  tliat  yon  were  not  willingly  abandoned, 
since  now  they  are  searching  for  you/' 

^'  Who  is  searching  for  me  ?  Oh,  Mother  Barberin,  speak  t 
speak  quickly,  I  beg  of  you  1'* 

Then  suddenly  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  out  of  my  senses, 
and  I  exclaimed, — 

'^  But  no !  it  is  impossible  I  It  is  Barbeiin  who  is  looking 
for  me !" 

'*  Yes,  assuredly ;  but  on  the  part  of  your  relations.'* 

'^  No  I  It  is  on  his  own  account ;  to  get  me  back ;  to  sell 
me  again  1     But  he  shall  not  get  me  badk  1" 

'^  Oh,  my  Remi  1  How  can  you  think  that  I  would  lend 
myself  to  that  I" 

'*  He  means  to  deceive  you,  Mother  Barberin." 

'*  Look  here,  my  child ;  be  sensible,  listen  to  what  I  have 
to  say,  and  do  not  thus  create  fears  for  youself." 

"  I  remember " 

"  Listen  to  what  I  have  myself  heard.  You  will  believe 
that,  won*t  you  ?  A  month  ago  come  next  Monday,  I  was  at 
work  in  the  bake-house,  when  a  man,  or  a  gentlenum  rather, 
walked  into  the  house,  where  Barberin  happened  to  be  at 
that  moment 

« <  Is  it  you  whom  they  call  Barberin  7'  asked  the  gentle- 
man, who  spoke  with  the  accent  of  a  person  not  belonging  to 
our  part  of  the  country. 

"  *■  Yes,'  answered  Jerome :  '  that's  me.' 

" '  It  was  you  who  found  a  child  in  Paris,  in  the  Avenue 
de  Breteuil,  and  took  upon  yourself  to  bring  it  up  ?' 

" '  Yes.' 

"  *  Where  is  that  child  now,  pray  ?* 

"  *  What's  that  to  you,  pray,'  answered  Jerome." 

If  I  had  suspected  Mother  Barberin's  sincerity,  I  should 
have  known  by  the  amiability  of  this  answer  of  Barberin's 
that  she  was  repeating  to  me  faithfully  what  she  had  heard. 

"  You  know,  continued  she,  '^  that  you  can  hear  very  well 
from  the  bake-house  what  is  said  here,  and  then,  as  it  con- 
cerned you,  that  made  me  want  to  hear.  In  order  to  hear 
better,  I  drew  nearer :  in  doing  so  I  trod  upon  a  bough  that 
snapped. 

(<  <  We  are  not  alone,  then  ?'  said  the  gendeman. 

"  *  It's  my  wife,*  answered  Jerome. 
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"  *  It  is  very  hot  here,'  said  the  gentleman.  *  If  you  are 
agreeable  we  might  go  outside  to  talk.* 

**  They  went  out,  both  of  them  ;  and  it  was  three  or  four 
hours  later  when  Jerome  returned,  alone.  Tou  will  imagine 
how  inquisitive  I  was  to  know  what  had  been  talked  about 
between  Jerome  and  this  gentleman,  who  perhaps  was  your 
father ;  but  Jerome  would  not  reply  to  anything  that  I  asked 
him.  He  only  told  me  that  the  gentleman  was  not  your 
father,  but  that  he  was  seeking  to  find  you  in  the  interest  of 
your  relations.** 

"  And  where  are  my  relations  7  Who  are  they  ?  Have  I 
a  fiither  ? — a  mother  ? 

'^  Those  are  the  questions  which,  like  you,  I  put  to  Jerome. 
He  told  me  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  Then  he  added 
that  he  was  going  to  start  for  Paris  in  order  to  find  the  mu- 
sician to  whom  he  had  hired  you,  and  who  had  given  him 
his  address  at  Paris,  Rue  de  Lourcine,  at  the  house  of  another 
musician,  called  Gkurofoli.  I  have  remembered  all  the  names : 
do  you  remember  them  too  ?" 

'^  I  know  them ;  be  easy.  And  since  Barberin  went  away 
he  has  not  let  you  know  anything  ?" 

^'  No ;  doubtless  he  is  still  seeking.  The  gentleman  had 
given  him  a  hundred  francs, — five  golden  louis, — and  since 
then  he  must  no  doubt  have  given  him  more  money.  All 
that,  and  the  handsome  baby-dothes  in  which  you  were 
wrapped  when  found,  prove  that  your  parents  are  rich :  when 
I  saw  you  there  in  the  chimney-comer  I  thought  that  you  had 
found  them  again,  and  it  was  on  that  account  I  supposed  that 
your  comrade  was  your  real  brother." 

At  that  moment  Mattia  passed  before  the  door.  I  called 
to  him: 

"  Mattia,  my  relations  are  seeking  me.  I  have  relations, 
— ^real  ones." 

But,  strange  to  say,  Mattia  did  not  seem  to  share  my  joy 
and  enthusiasm. 

Then  I  detailed  to  him  all  that  Mother  Barberin  had  just 
told  me. 

»  80« 
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CHAPTER  X. 


OLD  FRIENDS  AND  NSW  FACES. 

I  SLEPT  bat  little  that  nigbt.  Yet  bow  many  times  of 
late  bad  I  tbongbt  witb  rapture  of  sleeping  in  my  old  bed, 
wbere,  long  ago,  I  bad  spent  bappy,  dreamless  nigbts,  sleep- 
ing soundly,  well  wrapped  up  witb  tbe  bedclotbes  up  to  my 
chin  1  How  often  baa  I  not  regretted  tbe  bedclotbes  wben 
sleeping  out  in  tbe  open  air  in  bad  and  good  weatber,  be- 
numbed by  tbe  nigbt-cbills,  and  wet  to  tbe  skin  by  tbe  dews. 

As  soon  as  I  was  in  bed,  I  fell  asleep,  for  I  was  weary 
after  tbe  day.  Tbe  nigbt  before  bad  been  spent  in  prison. 
But  ere  long  I  awoke  witb  a  start,  and  I  found  it  impossible 
to  fall  asleep  again.     I  was  too  excited,  too  feverisb. 

My  relations ! 

Wben  I  fell  asleep,  I  was  tbinking  of  tbese  relatives ;  and 
during  tbe  sbort  interval  of  unconsciousness  I  dreamed  of 
fatber,  motber,  brothers,  sisters.  I  lived  years  all  witbin 
tbe  space  of  a  few  minutes.  I  bad  lived  witn  people  wbom  I 
did  not  yet  know,  and  wbom  it  aeemed  to  me  I  now  saw  for 
tbe  first  time.  Strange  to  say,  Mattia,  Lisa,  Motber  Barbe- 
rin,  Mrs.  Milligan,  Arthur,  were  my  relations,  and  my  fatber 
was  Yitalis :  be  bad  come  to  life  again,  and  was  veiy  rich. 
Since  we  bad  been  parted,  he  bad  had  time  to  find  Zerbino 
and  Dolce  again.  They  bad  not  been  eaten  by  tbe  wolves, 
as  we  thought. 

Few  people,  I  think,  have  not  bad  tbese  hallucinations, 
during  which  whole  vears  are  lived  in  a  sbort  space  of  time, 
and  immeasurable  distances  traversed.  Every  one  knows 
how  keen  and  vivid  tbese  sensations  remain  on  awaking.  By 
degrees,  however,  tbe  impressions  left  by  my  dream  lost  their 
intensity ;  but  then  tbe  actual  facts  took  bold  of  my  mind, 
and  kept  me  still  more  wide  awake. 

My  relations  were  searching  for  me,  but  to  find  them  I 
must  have  recourse  to  Barberin. 

This  thought  alone  sufficed  to  cloud  my  joy.  I  would 
have  preferred  that  Barberin  had  nothing  to  do  with  my 
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good  fortane.  I  bad  not  forgotten  what  he  said  to  Yitalia 
when  he  sold  me  to  him,  and  I  had  often  repeated  his  words 
to  mjself :  "  There  will  be  some  advantage  for  those  who  have 
reared  him :  if  I  had  not  counted  upon  bis  relations,  I  would 
never  have  taken  charge  of  him."  This  speedi  had  ever  since 
strengthened  my  ill  feelings  towards  Barberin. 

It  was  not  pity  that  bad  made  Barberin  pick  me  np  out  of 
the  street,  neither  was  it  for  pity  that  he  had  taken  me  in 
charge,  but  simply  because  I  was  wrapped  up  in  fine  baby- 
dothes,  and  because  he  would  one  day  be  rewarded  for  giving 
me  up  to  my  relations.  This  day  not  having  come  quickly 
enough  for  his  wishes,  he  had  sold  me  to  Yitalis ;  now  he 
was  going  to  sell  me  to  my  father. 

What  a  differenoe  there  was  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife  1  it  was  not  for  money  that  Mother  Barberin  had  loved  me. 
Oh,  how  I  wished  I  could  find  means  of  letting  her  have  the 
reward,  and  not  Barberin  1 

But  in  vain  I  planned  and  thought,  tossing  from  side  to  side 
in  my  bed.  I  could  think  of  nothing,  and  I  was  forced  back  to 
the  hateful  idea  that  it  was  Barberin  who  was  to  restore  me 
to  my  family :  it  was  he  who  would  be  thanked  and  rewarded. 

In  the  end  I  had  to  let  it  rest,  as  it  was  impossible  to  do 
otherwise.  It  would  be  my  care  later  on,  when  I  was  rich, 
to  mark  the  differenoe  which  I  had  drawn  in  my  heart  be- 
tween the  husband  and  the  wife:  it  would  be  my  turn  to 
thank  and  to  reward  Mother  Barberin. 

At  present  I  had  only  Barberin  to  deal  with ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  had  to  search  for  and  find  him ;  for  he  was  not  one  of 
those  husbands  who  never  move  without  letting  their  wivet* 
know  where  they  are  going  and  where  they  can  be  found  if 
wanted.  All  that  Mother  Barberin  knew  was  that  her  hus- 
band was  in  Paris.  He  had  not  written  at  all  since  he  had 
left,  nor  had  he  even  sent  news  of  himself  by  a  fellow-coun- 
tryman, a  mason  returning  home.  These  friendly  attentions 
were  not  customary  with  him. 

Where  was  he  ?  where  did  he  lodge  ?  She  did  not  know 
with  sufficient  exactitude  to  be  able  to  address  a  letter  to  him. 
But  we  had  only  to  look  for  him  at  the  houses  of  two  or 
three  lodging-keepers,  whose  names  she  knew,  in  the  Quar- 
tier  Moufiietard,  and  he  would  certainly  be  found  at  one  or 
other  of  them. 
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I  miiBt  set  out  for  Paris,  and  look  myself  for  bim  wli(  was 
looking  for  me. 

Certainly  it  was  a  very  great  and  yeiy  unexpected  joy  for 
me  to  have  relations ;  yet,  coming  under  these  circnmatanceB, 
it  was  not  nnmixed  with  weariness  and  even  disappointment 

I  had  hoped  that  we  should  be  able  to  spend  several  peaoe- 
ful,  happy  days  with  Mother  Barberin,  to  play  at  my  former 
games  with  Mattia ;  and  now  the  very  next  day  we  should  set 
out  again. 

After  leaving  Mother  Barberin,  I  was  to  go  to  the  sea- 
coast,  to  Esmandes,  to  see  Etiennette :  now  I  had  to  give  up 
this  journey  and  meeting  poor  Etiennette,  who  had  been  so 
kind  and  affectionate  to  me. 

After  having  seen  Etiennette,  I  would  have  gone  to  Breuzy 
in  Ni^vre  to  bring  Idsa  news  of  her  brother  and  sister ;  now 
I  had  to  give  up  Lisa,  just  as  I  would  have  to  give  up 
Etiennette. 

In  turning  over  these  thoughts  I  spent  nearly  the  entire 
night,  telling  myself  at  one  moment  that  I  ought  not  to  give 
up  either  Etiennette  or  Lisa,  and  then  at  another  the  con- 
trary, that  I  ought  to  hasten  to  Paris  as  fast  as  possible  to 
find  my  relations. 

I  fell  asleep  at  last  without  having  come  to  any  decision ; 
and  this,  which  I  had  thought  ought  to  have  been  the  hap- 
piest of  nights,  was  the  most  disturbed  and  the  worst  that  I 
can  remember. 

The  next  morning,  when  we  were  all  three  seated  together. 
Mother  Barberin,  Mattia,  and  I,  around  the  hearth,  while 
some  of  our  cow*s  milk  was  being  warmed  on  a  clear  fire,  we 
held  counsel  as  to  what  I  ought  to  do ;  and  I  related  my  anxi- 
eties, my  irresolutions,  of  the  night  past. 

"  You  must  go  to  Paris  at  once,"  said  Mother  Barberin. 
"  Your  relations  are  looking  for  you.  Don't  delay  their 
happiness." 

And  she  enlarged  on  this  idea,  supporting  it  with  many 
reasons,  each  of  which,  as  she  explained  them,  seemed  better 
than  another. 

*'  Well,  then,  we  are  going  to  set  out  for  Paris,"  I  said : 
"  that  is  understood." 

But  Mattia  showed  no  approval  of  this  decision ;  quite  the 
contrary. 
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'*  Tott  are  of  opinion  that  we  ought  not  to  go  to  Paris?" 
tfaid  I  to  him.  "  If  so,  why  do  you  not  give  your  reasons,  as 
Mother  Barfoerin  gave  hers?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  in  snch  trouble  that  you  ought  not  to  hesitate  to 
assist  me." 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that  new-comers  ought  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  old  fnends.  Until  to-day  your  rektions  were  Lisa, 
Etiennette,  Alexis,  and  Benjamin.  They  were  brothers  and 
sisters  to  you ;  they  loved  you.  But  now  new  relations  turn 
up  whom  you  don't  know,  who  never  did  anything  for  you 
but  drop  you  in  the  street ;  and  all  of  a  sudden  you  abandon 
those  who  have  been  good  to  you,  for  those  who  have  been 
bad.     I  don't  think  it  just." 

"  You  must  not  say  that  Remi's  relatives  have  abandoned 
him,"  interrupted  Mother  Barberin:  ^*  perhaps  their  child 
was  stolen  from  them,  and  they  grieved  for  and  sought  him, 
and  have  been  seeking  him  ever  since." 

*'  That  is  what  I  don't  know ;  but  I  do  know  this, — ^that 
Father  Acquin  picked  him  up  dying  at  his  threshold,  that  he 
cared  for  and  nursed  him  like  his  own  child,  and  that  Alexis, 
Benjamin,  Etiennette,  and  Lisa  loved  him  like  their  brother ; 
and  I  say  those  who  loved  him  and  sheltered  him  have  quite 
as  good  rights  to  his  friendship  as  those  who,  willingly  or  un- 
willingly, lost  him.  Father  Acquin  and  his  children  be- 
friended him  willingly ;  they  owed  nothing  to  RemL" 

Mattia  spoke  in  a  tone  as  if  he  were  angry  with  me,  without 
looking  at  me,  without  looking  at  Mother  Barberin.  That 
pained  me.  But  all  the  same  the  pain  of  feeling  myself 
blamed  did  not  prevent  me  feeling  all  the  force  of  the  reason- 
ing. However,  I  was  in  the  condition  of  those  irresolute 
people  who  often  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  last 
speaker. 

"  Mattia  is  right,"  said  I ;  "  and  it  was  not  lightly  that  I 
resolved  to  go  to  Paris  without  having  seen  Etiennette  and 
Lisa." 

"  But  your  relations  ?"  insisted  Mother  Barberin. 

I  had  to  decide ;  I  had  to  conciliate  all. 

^'  We  shall  not  go  to  see  Etiennette,  because  that  would  be 
too  great  a  round.  Besides,  she  can  read  and  write,  and  we 
can  hear  from  her  by  letter.     But  before  going  to  Paris  we 
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shall  pass  by  Drensy  to  see  Lisa.  If  that  does  delay  ns,  it 
will  not  be  much ;  and  then  Lisa  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  it  was  on  her  account  particularly  that  I  undertook  this 
journey.  I  will  tell  her  about  Alexis,  and  I  will  desire 
Etiennette  to  write  to  me  at  Dreuzy,  and  I  will  read  her  this 
letter." 

"  Good/'  said  Mattia. 

It  was  settled  that  we  were  to  leave  the  following  day,  and 
I  spent  a  part  of  the  day  in  writing  a  long  letter  to  Etien- 
nette and  explaining  to  her  why  I  did  not  go  to  see  her  as  I 
had  intended  doing.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  next 
day  I  had  once  more  to  endure  the  misery  of  saying  good-by. 
But  I  did  not,  at  least,  quit  Chavanon  in  the  way  I  had  done 
that  time  wiUi  Yitalis.  I  could  embrace  Mother  Barberin 
and  promise  her  to  return  soon  with  my  relations.  The 
whole  eyening  preceding  my  departure  was  spent  in  discus- 
sing what  I  should  give  ner.  Nothing  would  be  too  good  for 
her.    Was  I  not  about  to  be  rich  ? 

'^  Nothing  could  ever  be  as  dear  to  me  as  you  are,  my  little 
Itemi,"  she  said.  "  And  with  all  your  wealth  you  will  never 
make  me  so  happy  as  you  did  in  your  poverty." 

We  had  to  take  our  leave  of  our  dear  little  cow,  too.  Mat- 
tia kissed  her  muzzle  over  ten  times.  She  seemed  to  like  it, 
for  she  put  out  her  long  tongue  after  each  kiss. 

Now  we  were  once  more  on  the  high-road,  our  bags  on  our 
backs,  Capi  on  in  front  of  us.  I  walked  on  fast,  or  rather 
did  so  from  time  to  time,  without  knowing  what  I  was  doing: 
ursed  onwards  by  my  desire  to  get  to  Paris,  I  lengthened  my 
Btnde.  But  Mattia,  after  following  me  for  a  moment,  said  to 
me  that  if  we  ran  on  at  that  rate  it  would  not  be  long  until 
we  exhausted  our  strength ;  and  then  we  slackened  our  steps, 
soon,  however,  to  quicken  them  again. 

^'  What  a  hurry  you  are  in  I"  said  Mattia  to  me,  with  an 
air  of  chagrin. 

'*  That  is  true ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  be 
also,  for  my  relations  shall  be  your  relations." 

He  shook  his  head. 

I  was  mortified  to  see  him  repeat  a  gesture  which  I  had 
observed  him  use  more  than  once  when  my  famOy  was  men- 
tioned. 

"  Are  we  not  brothers  ?" 
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**  Oh,  yes ;  it  ia  all  right  m  to  us  two.  I  don't  doabt  joa. 
I  am  your  brother  to-day,  and  I  will  be  to-morrow.  I  believe 
that,  and  feel  it  too." 

<'  Well,  and  what  then  ?" 

"  Well,  why  do  you  wish  that  I  should  be  the  brother  of 
your  brothers,  if  you  have  any, — ^the  son  of  your  father  and 
mother?" 

^<  Do  you  think  that  if  we  had  been  in  Lnoca  I  wonld  not 
have  been  a  brother  to  your  sister  Christina  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  surely." 

**  Then  why  should  you  not  be  the  brother  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  if  I  have  any  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  not  the  same  thing  at  all." 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  was  not  bom  to  fine  baby-clothes,"  said  Mattia. 

"What  about  that?" 

"  It  is  a  good  deal, — everything.  You  know  it  as  well 
as  I  do.  You  would  have  come  to  Lucca ;  and  I  see  now 
you  never  will  come.  You  would  have  been  received  by  poor 
people,  my  parents,  who  would  see  nothing  in  you  to  find 
fault  with,  seeing  that  they  are  poorer  than,  yourself.  But 
if  the  fine  baby-clothes  speak  truly,  as  Mother  Barberin 
thinks,  and  as  is  probable,  your  relations  are  rich ;  they  may 
be  great  people :  then  how  do  you  imagine  that  they  will  re- 
ceive a  poor  little  chap  like  me  ?" 

"  What  am  I  myself  but  the  same  as  you  ?" 

"  Now,  yes ;  but  to-morrow  you  will  be  their  son,  and  I 
shall  be  the  same  as  I  was.  You  will  be  sent  to  college,  and 
I  shall  have  to  continue  my  own  road  alone.  I  shall  remem- 
ber you,  and  you,  I  hope,  will  remember  me." 

"  Oh,  dear  Mattia,  how  can  you  talk  like  that?" 

"  I  say  what  I  think,  0  mio  caro  I  And  that  is  why  I 
cannot  rejoice  with  you,  for  that  one  reason  only,  because  we 
are  about  to  be  separated.  And  I  had  believed,  I  had  im- 
agined, dreamed,  that  we  were  to  be  always  together,  just  as 
we  are,  though  not  poor  street  musicians  as  now.  We  would 
both  have  worked ;  we  should  have  become  real  musicians, 
playing  before  a  real  audience, — without  parting  from  each 
other.'" 

"  But  that  will  be.  my  dear  Mattia.  If  my  relations  are 
rich,  it  will  be  as  good  for  you  as  for  me.    If  I  am  sent 
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to  college,  you  shall  come  there  with  me.  We  will  never 
leave  each  other :  we  will  work,  grow  up,  side  by  side,  live 
together,  as  you  wish,  and  as  I  wish  too,  quite  as  earnestly 
as  you  do,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  know  well  that  you  wish  it ;  but  you  will  not  be  your 
own  master  then,  as  you  are  now.'* 

<<  See  1  hear  this :  if  my  relations  are  looking  for  me,  that 
proves,— doesn't  it? — that  they  are  interested  in  me,  that 
they  love  me,  or  they  will  love  me.  If  so,  they  will  not  re- 
fuse me  what  I  ask  them.  And  I  will  ask  them  to  render  all 
those  happy  who  have  been  good  to  me,  who  loved  me  when 
I  was  alone  in  the  world, — Mother  Barberin,  Father  Acquin, 
whom  they  must  get  out  of  prison,  Etiennette,  Alexis,  Ben- 
jamin, Lisa,  and  you.  Lisa,  whom  they  will  take  with  them 
to  educate  and  cure ;  and  you,  who  are  to  go  to  collie  with 
me,  if  I  am  to  go  there.  That's  how  things  will  be  if  my 
relations  are  rich ;  and  you  know  well  that  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  if  they  are  rich." 

*'  And  I  should  be  very  pleased  if  they  were  poor." 

'*  You  are  stupid  t" 

'*  May-be  so.  And,  without  another  word,  he  called 
Capi. 

The  hour  had  come  for  us  to  halt  for  breakfast  He  took 
the  dog  in  his  arms,  and,  speaking  to  him  as  if  he  were  some 
one  who  could  understand  and  answer,  said, — 

''  Old  Capi,  shouldn't  you  also  prefer  that  Bemi's  relations 
were  poor  instead  of  rich  ?" 

On  hearing  my  name,  Capi  uttered  a  bark,  as  usual,  of 
satisfaction,  and  laid  his  right  paw  on  his  chest 

'*  If  the  relations  are  poor,  we  shall  continue  our  free  life, 
all  three  of  us ;  we  shall  go  where  we  like,  and  we  shall  have 
no  care,  save  to  please  the  distinguished  company." 

"  Wow,  wow !" 

<^  If  the  relations  are  rich,  on  the  contrair,  Ci^i,  you  will 
be  kept  in  the  yard  in  a  kennel,  and  probably  chained  up, — 
a  beautiful  chain  made  of  steel,  but  a  chain  all  the  same,  be- 
cause dogs  are  not  allowed  into  rich  people's  houses." 

I  had  been  vexed,  in  some  measure,  with  Mattia  for  wish- 
ing me  to  have  poor  relations,  in  place  of  sharing  the  idea 
with  which  Mother  Barberin  had  inspired  me,  and  which  I 
had  so  promptly  and  fully  adopted.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
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I  was  ^ad  to  Bee  and  understand  that  the  feeling  which  had 
caused  his  Badness  was  friendship  and  the  dread  of  parting, — 
only  that  I  could  not,  then,  treat  harshly  that  which  was 
in  reality  a  testimony  of  attachment  and  tendemeBs.  Mattia 
loved  me,  and,  thinking  only  of  our  affection  for  each  other, 
dreaded  the  thought  of  parting. 

Had  we  not  heen  obliged  to  earn  our  daily  bread,  I  would 
have  continued  at  the  rate  of  a  forced  march,  in  spite  of 
Matda.  But  I  was  obliged  to  play  in  every  village  along  our 
route,  and  until  the  time  should  come  when  my  rich  relations 
would  share  their  wealth  with  us  we  were  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  few  pence  which  we  picked  up  here  and 
there  with  difficulty  or  by  chance. 

Thus  we  took  more  time  than  I  would  have  wished  in  get- 
ting to  Grouse  firom  Ni^vre ;  that  is  to  say,  from  Chavanon 
to  Dreuzy,  passing  through  Aubusson,  Montlu9on,  Moulins, 
and  Decize.  Moreover,  as  well  as  the  consideration  of  our 
daily  bread,  we  had  another  reason  which  constrained  us  to 
make  our  receipts  as  large  as  possible.  I  had  not  forgotten 
what  Mother  Barber! n  had  told  me  when  she  assured  me  that 
with  all  my  wealth  I  could  never  make  her  more  happy  than 
I  had  done  when  I  was  poor ;  and  I  wanted  to  make  Lisa  as 
happy  as  Mother  Barberin.  Most  assuredly  I  would  share 
my  riches  with  Lisa,  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
before  I  got  rich,  I  wanted  to  take  Lisa  a  present,  bought 
with  the  money  I  had  earned, — a  gift  out  of  my  poverty. 
This  was  a  doll,  which  we  bought  at  Decize,  and  which  luckily 
cost  less  than  a  cow. 

From  Decise  to  Dreusy  we  could  travel  as  fast  as  we  liked, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  Ch&tillon-en-Basois,  we  only  passed 
poor  villages,  where  the  peasants  were  not  inclined  to  sub- 
tract firom  their  own  stock  of  necessaries  to  be  generous  to 
musicians  whom  they  cared  nothing  about. 

On  leaving  Ch&tillon,  we  followed  the  banks  of  the  canal 
and  its  wooded  shores.  The  tranquil  water,  the  barges 
slowly  gliding  past,  drawn  by  horses,  carried  me  back  to  the 
happy  time  when  I,  with  Mrs.  Milligan  and  Arthur,  had 
glided  down  the  canal.  Where  was  the  Su>an  now  ?  How 
many  times  when  we  were  crossing  a  canal,  or  walking  along 
its  banks,  had  I  asked  if  they  had  seen  a  pleasure-boat  pass  by, 
the  veranda  and  luxurious  fittings  of  which  forbade  its  being 
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oonfouuded  with  any  other  1  Probably  Mis.  MiUigan  had 
retarned  to  England, — Arthur  was  oared.  This  was  very 
probable ;  that  was  the  only  sensible  view  to  be  taken.  And 
neyerthelesB  more  than  onoe  while  tramping  along  the 
Niyemais  Canal  I  asked  myself,  on  seeing  a  boat  drawn 
by  horses  in  the  distanoe,  if  it  were  not  the  Swan  coming 
towards  us. 

As  it  was  now  autumn,  our  day's  marches  were  shorter 
than  in  summer ;  and  we  arranged  our  plans  so  as  to  arrive 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the  villages  where  we  were  to  sleep, 
before  night  had  quite  fallen.  Meantime,  though  we  had 
pushed  on  hard,  particularly  towards  the  dose  of  our  journey, 
It  was  dark  night  when  we  entered  Dreuzy. 

To  reach  the  house  where  Lisa's  aunt  lived,  we  had  only 
to  follow  the  canal,  because  Aunt  Catharine's  husband,  who 
was  a  lock-keeper,  lived  in  a  house  built  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  lock  that  he  had  charge  of.  This  saved  our  timo,  and 
we  were  not  long  in  finding  the  house,  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  village,  in  a  field  planted  with  tall  trees  which  seemed 
firom  the  distance  to  swim  in  the  mist 

My  heart  beat  high  as  we  approached  this  house,  the  win- 
dow of  which  was  lit  by  the  flickering  of  a  great  fire  burning 
in  the  chimney,  which  threw,  from  time  to  time,  sheets  of  red 
light  which  lighted  our  path. 

When  we  were  quite  dose  to  the  house,  I  saw  that  the 
door  and  the  window  were  shut ;  but  I  caught  sight  of  Lisa 
through  the  window.  She  was  seated  at  a  table  beside  her 
aunt,  while  a  man,  her  unde  no  doubt,  sat  opposite  her,  with 
his  back  turned  to  us. 

'^They  are  at  supper,"  said  Mattia:  ''this  is  a  good 
time." 

But  I  stopped  him  with  my  hand  without  speaking,  while 
with  the  other  I  made  a  sign  to  Capi  to  keep  quiet  behind. 
Then,  unslinging  my  harp,  I  got  ready  to  play. 

^*Ah,  yes,"  said  Mattia,  in  a  low  voice;  ''a  serenade; 
that's  a  good  idea." 

"  Not  you ;  only  me." 

And  I  played  the  first  notes  of  my  Neapolitan  song,  but 
without  singing,  in  order  that  my  voice  might  not  betray  me. 
As  I  played  I  watched  Lisa,  and  I  saw  her  eyes  sparkle 
suddenly.     I  began  to  sing.     Then  she  jumped  down  ofi'  her 
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chair,  uid  ran  to  the  door.  I  had  barely  time  to  give  my 
haip  to  Mattia.     Lisa  was  in  my  arms. 

They  brought  us  into  the  house ;  then,  after  Aunt  Catha- 
rine had  embraced  me,  she  lud  two  more  covers  on  the  table. 
But  I  b^ged  her  to  lay  a  third. 

<<  If  you  please,"  said  I, ''  we  have  a  little  companion  with 

US. 

And  I  drew  out  of  my  bag  the  doll,  which  I  seated  on  a  chair 
that  was  beside  Lisa's.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  look  she 
cast  on  me ;  and  sometimes  I  see  it  still. 
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But  that  I  was  so  anxious  to  reach  Paris,  I  would  have 
stayed  a  long  time — a  very  long  time — ^with  Lisa ;  we  had  so 
much  to  say  to  each  other,  and  it  was  so  hard  to  tell  our  news 
by  means  of  the  language  that  we  were  forced  to  employ. 

Lisa  had  her  installation  at  Dreuzy  to  relate  to  me,  and 
all  the  kindness  of  her  unde  and  aunt,  who  of  their  own  five 
children  had  not  one  remuning  to  them — a  misfortune  too 
common  among  the  families  of  Ni^vre,  where  the  women 
leave  their  own  children  to  become  nurses  in  Paris ;  of  how 
they  treated  her  as  their  own  daughter ;  how  she  lived  in 
their  house ;  her  occupations ;  her  amusements  and  pleasures, 
— fishing,  boating,  rambles  in  the  great  woods,  which  filled  up 
nearly  all  her  time,  since  she  was  not  able  to  go  to  school. 

And  then,  on  my  side,  I  had  to  tell  her  all  that  had  hap- 
pened to  me  since  our  parting :  how  I  had  been  nearly  killed 
in  the  mine  where  Alexis  worked,  and  how,  on  arriving  at 
my  nurse's,  I  learned  that  my  relations  were  seeking  for  me, 
which  hindered  my  going  to  visit  Etiennette,  as  I  had  wished 
to  do. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  my  relations  held  the 
first  place  in  my  story, — my  rich  relations ;  and  I  repeated  to 
Lisa  what  I  already  said  to  Mattia,  insisting,  above  all,  upon 
my  hopes  of  wealth,  which  when  realized  would  enable  us  all 
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to  be  happy, — ^her  &tlier,  her  brothers,  she  herself  ereii  more 
than  the  otiiers. 

Lisa,  who  had  not  aoqoired  Mattia's  preoocious  experience, 
and  who,  happily  for  herself,  had  not  been  at  the  same  school 
as  Garofoli's  pupils,  was  quite  disposed  to  allow  that  those 
who  were  well  off  had  only  to  be  happy  in  this  world,  and 
that  wealth  was  a  talisman  which  procured,  as  in  the  fairy- 
tales, on  the  spot,  everything  that  one  oould  wish  for.  Was 
it  not  because  her  father  was  poor  that  he  had  been  put  in 
prison  and  the  family  scattered  ?  Whether  it  was  I  or  she 
who  was  rich,  it  mattered  litUe :  it  was  the  same  thing  so  far 
as  the  result  was  concerned.  We  were  all  going  to  be  happy, 
and  she  cared  for  nothing  but  that, — to  be  all  reunited  and 
happy. 

We  spent  our  time  in  talking,  not  only  beside  the  lock, 
listening  to  the  noise  of  the  water  falling  through  the  sluices, 
but  also  in  strolling  about, — all  three  of  us, — Lisa,  Mattia, 
and  I ;  or  rather  all  five,  for  Cap!  and  the  doll  accompanied 
us  in  our  walks. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  I  had  spent  rambling  across 
France  with  Vitalis,  and  again  with  Mattia  in  these  later 
months,  I  had  seen  a  great  many  places ;  but  I  had  seen  none 
more  curious  than  this  in  the  midst  of  which  we  now  found 
ourselves ;  immense  woods,  beautifol  plains,  rocks,  hills,  cav- 
erns, foaming  waterfalls,  smooth  ponds,  and  in  the  narrow 
valley,  bordered  on  each  side  with  precipitous  slopes,  the 
canal  which  glided  on,  winding  about  It  was  superb :  there 
was  not  a  sound  but  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  singing  of 
birds,  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  tall  trees.  True, 
a  few  years  before,  I  had  found  the  valley  of  the  Bievre  fair 
also ;  but  wherever  Lisa  accompanied  me.  and  whatever  places 
we  had  played  together  in,  seemed  in  my  eyes  to  possess 
beauties  and  charms  beyond  all  others,  although  perhaps  more 
favored. 

In  the  evening  we  seated  ourselves  in  the  open  air  outside 
when  it  was  not  too  damp,  around  the  fire  when  the  fog  was 
thick,  and  for  Lisa's  greatest  pleasure  I  played  my  harp. 
Mattia  also  played  the  violin  or  the  cornopean ;  but  Lisa 
preferred  the  harp, — ^which  made  me  not  a  little  proud.  When 
it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  Lisa  asked  for  my  Neapolitan  song, 
and  I  sang  it  to  her. 
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NeyertlielesB,  it  was  necessary  to  part  from  Lisa  and  this 
place,  to  set  oat  again.  But  on  my  part  it  was  without  much 
sorrow.  I  had  so  often  revelled  in  dreams  of  wealth  that  I 
had  come  to  believe,  not  that  I  should  be  rich  some  day,  but 
that  I  was  rich  already ;  and  I  needed  only  to  form  a  wish  to 
be  able  to  realize  it  almost  directly, — ^immediately  almost,  in 
point  of  time. 

My  last  words  to  Lisa  (not  spoken,  but  expressed  in  signs) 
will  suffice  to  show  how  sincere  I  was  in  my  illusions. 

'^  I  will  come  and  fetch  you  in  a  carriage  with  four  horses," 
I  said  to  her. 

And  she  believed  me  so  implicitly  that  she  made  a  sign 
with  her  hand  to  hurry  on  the  horses :  clearly,  she  saw  the 
carriage,  just  as  I  saw  it  myself. 

However,  before  driving  in  a  carriage  from  Paris  to  Dreuzy 
we  had  to  tramp  afoot  from  Dreuzy  to  Paris ;  and  without 
Mattia  I  should  have  had  no  other  care  than  to  hasten  on  the 
marches,  contenting  myself  with  earning  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  our  daily  necessities.  What  was  the  good  of 
troubling  ourselves  ?  We  had  no  cow  or  doll  to  buy  now. 
Provided  that  we  got  our  daily  bread,  it  was  not  for  me  to 
carry  money  to  my  parents. 

But  Mattia  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  swayed  by  the 
reasons  that  I  allesed  in  justification  of  my  opinion. 

"  Let  us  earn  whatever  we  can,"  he  said,  compelling  me  to 
take  my  harp.  "  Who  knows  whether  we  shall  find  Barberin 
so  soon?" 

''  If  we  don't  find  him  by  noon,  we  shall  find  him  by  two 
o'clock :  the  Bue  Mouffetard  is  not  so  long." 

<^  What  if  he  is  not  living  in  the  Bue  Mouffetard  now  ?" 
"  We*ll  go  where  he  does  live." 

'^  And  if  he  has  gone  back  to  Ghavanon  you  will  have  to 
write  to  him  and  wut  for  his  answer.  During  this  time  what 
shall  we  live  upon  if  we  have  nothing  in  our  pockets  ?  One 
really  would  think  that  you  did  not  know  Paris.  Have  you 
forgotten  the  €kntilly  quarries  ?" 
"  No." 

"  Yeiy  well ;  neither  have  I  forgotten  the  .wall  of  St. 
M^dard's  church,  that  I  leaned  against  to  keep  myself  from 
falling  when  I  was  famishing.  I  don't  want  to  be  hungry  in 
Paris." 
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"  We  shall  dine  better  on  reaching  my  parents.'* 

"  It  is  not  because  I  have  had  a  good  breakfast  that  I  do 
not  take  dinner ;  but  when  I  have  neither  breakfasted  nor 
dined  I  am  not  comfortable,  and  I  don*t  like  that  Let  us 
work,  then,  as  if  we  had  to  buy  a  cow  for  jour  relations." 

It  was  good  advice.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  no  longer 
sang  as  I  used  to  do  when  I  wanted  to  earn  pence  for  Mother 
Barberin's  cow  or  Lisa's  dolL 

"How  lasy  you  will  be,  once  you  are  well  off  I'*  said 
Mattaa. 

Leaving  Corbeil,  we  struck  once  more  into  the  road  that 
we  had  followed  six  months  before,  when  we  had  left  Paris 
to  go  to  Chavanon ;  and  before  reaching  Yillejuif  we  visited 
the  farm  where  we  had  given  our  first  concert  in  partnership, 
for  the  wedding-guests  to  dance  to.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom recognised  us,  and  would  have  us  pky  for  them  again. 
They  gave  us  supper  and  a  bed. 

We  started  thence  the  next  morning  to  make  our  entry 
into  Paris :  it  was  exactly  six  months  and  fourteen  days  since 
we  had  left  it  But  the  return  journey  was  very  unlike  the 
former  one.  The  weather  was  cloudy  and  cold ;  there  was 
no  sun ;  the  flowers  were  gone,  the  greenery  had  disappeared 
fh)m  the  roadsides ;  the  summer  sun  had  accomplished  his 
work.  Then  had  come  the  first  fogs  of  autumn  ;  the  wall- 
flowers  no  longer  dropped  their  petals  from  the  tops  of  the 
walls  upon  our  heads :  it  was  the  withered  leaves  now  that 
shook  diemselves  from  the  yellowing  trees. 

But  what  mattered  the  melancholy  weather  ?  We  had  a 
gladness  in  ourselves  which  needed  no  outward  stimulant 
When  I  say  "  we,"  that  is  not  strictly  just :  it  was  I  who 
was  glad,  and  I  alone. 

As  for  Mattia,  he  became  more  and  more  melancholy  as 
we  approached  Paris,  and  often  walked  for  hours  together 
without  speaking  a  word  to  me.  He  had  never  told  me  the 
cause  of  this  sadness ;  and  I,  imagining  that  it  sprang  merely 
from  hb  fears  of  parting  from  me,  had  not  chosen  to  repeat 
what  I  had  explained  to  him  several  times,  namely,  that  my 
relations  could  not  have  any  intention  of  parting  us. 

It  was  only  when  we  stopped  for  breakfast,  before  reaching 
the  fortifications,  that  while  eating  his  bread,  seated  on  a 
stone,  he  told  me  what  was  weighing  on  his  mind. 
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"  Do  jon  know  who  I  am  thinking  of,  now  we  are  getting 
dose  to  Paris  ?" 

"Of  whom?" 

"Yes,  who  indeed!  Gkrofoli.  What  if  he  is  out  of 
prison?  When  thej  told  me  he  was  in  prison,  I  never 
thought  of  asking  for  how  long.  He  may  then  be  free  now, 
and  back  in  his  lodging  in  the  Rue  de  Lourcine.  It  is  in 
the  Kne  Monffetard  that  we  have  to  look  for  Barberin, — that 
is  to  saj,  in  Garofoli's  very  district, — at  his  door,  almost. 
What  mil  happen  if  by  chance  he  meets  us  ?  He  is  my 
master ;  he  is  my  unde.  He  may  then  take  possession  of  me, 
without  it  being  possible  for  me  to  escape  him.  You  were 
afraid  of  falling  into  Barberin's  hands  again  ;  so  you  can  im- 
agine how  I  fear  falling  again  into  Qarofoli's.  Oh,  my  unlucky 
head  I  And  then,  again,  my  head  would  be  nothing,  com- 
pared with  our  separation.  We  could  no  longer  see  each 
other,  and  this  separation  by  my  relations  would  be  worse 
than  by  yours.  Certainly,  Garofoli  would  take  you  with  him, 
and  teach  you  as  he  teaches  his  pupils,  with  a  whip  accom- 
paniment ;  but  you, — ^you  wouldn't  come,  and  I — I  wouldn't 
desire  your  company.     You  have  never  been  beaten." 

My  mind  being  carried  away  by  hope,  I  had  not  thought 
of  Garofoli ;  but  all  that  Mattia  had  just  said  was  possible, 
and  I  needed  no  explanation  to  see  the  danger  we  were 
exposed  to. 

"  What  would  you  like  ?"  I  said.  "  Would  you  rather  not 
enter  Paris  ?" 

"  I  think  that  if  I  didn't  go  into  the  Rue  Mouffetard  it  would 
be  enough  to  escape  the  misfortune  of  meeting  Garofoli." 

"  Well,  don't  come  into  the  Rue  Mouffetard :  I'll  go  alone, 
and  we'll  meet  again  somewhere  this  evening  at  seven  o'clock." 

The  place  agreed  upon  between  Mattia  and  myself  to  meet 
again  was  at  the  end  of  the  Archbishop's  Bridge,  beside  the 
buttress  of  Notre  Dame ;  and,  affairs  arranged,  wd  took  the 
road  again  for  Paris. 

Arrived  at  the  Place  d'ltalie,  we  parted.  Both  of  us  were 
as  nervous  as  if  we  were  never  to  see  each  other  again ;  and 
whilst  Mattia  and  Gapi  went  down  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantcs, 
I  turned  towards  the  Rue  Mouffetard,  which  was  only  a  litUe 
way  off. 

It  was  the  first  time  for  six  months  that  I  found  myself 
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without  Mattia  and  alone,  Capi  even  not  near  me ;  and  in 
this  big  Paris  it  gave  me  an  unpleasant  sensation. 

But  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  be  cast  down  by  this  feel- 
ing. Was  I  not  going  to  find  Barberin,  and,  through  him, 
my  relations  ? 

I  had  written  down  upon  a  piece  of  paper  the  namcB 
and  addresses  of  the  keepers  of  the  lodging-houses  where  I 
hoped  to  find  Barberin ;  but  that  precaution  had  been  super- 
fluous. I  had  forgotten  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  I 
had  no  need  to  consult  my  paper:  Pajot,  Barrabaud,  and 
Chopinet 

It  was  Pajot's  that  I  came  to  first  on  my  way  down  the 
Rue  Mouffetard.  I  entered  bravely  enough  an  eating-house, 
which  occupied  the  basement  of  a  furnished  house,  but  it  was 
in  a  trembling  voice  that  I  asked  for  Barberin. 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  Barberin  ?'* 

"  Barberin  of  Chavanon.'' 

And  I  described  Barberin,  or  at  least  Barberin  as  I  had 
seen  him  when  he  came  back  from  Paris, — coarse  face,  rough 
manner,  his  head  leaning  towards  the  right  shoulder. 

"  Not  here.     Don't  know  him." 

I  said,  "  Thank  you,"  and  went  a  little  farther,  to  Barra- 
baud*s,  who  to  the  profession  of  letting  furnished  lodgings 
joined  that  of  a  fruiterer. 

I  repeated  my  question  anew. 

Just  at  first  I  had  some  trouble  in  getting  any  one  to  listen 
to  me.  The  husband  and  wife  were  busy,  one  in  serving  out 
a  green  paste  which  he  cut  with  a  sort  of  trowel,  and  which, 
he  said,  was  spinach ;  the  other  was  arguing  with  a  customer 
about  a  halfpenny  short  in  the  change.  At  last,  having  re- 
peated my  question  three  times,  I  obtained  an  answer. 

"Ah,  yes, — Barberin.  He  was  here  once  upon  a  time: 
it*8  at  least  four  vears  ago." 

"  Five,"  said  the  woman ;  "  and  he  owes  us,  too,  for  a  week. 
Where  is  he,  the  rascal  ?" 

That  was  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

I  went  out  disappointed,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  uneasy. 
There  was  only  Chopinet  left.  Now,  to  whom  could  I  turn 
if  he  were  to  know  nothing?  Where  was  I  to  seek  Barberin 
then  ? 

Like  Pajot,  Chopinet  kept  an  eating-house ;  and  I  entered 
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the  room  where  he  was  cooking  and  serving  at  the  same  time 
the  cnatomers,  seyeral  of  whom  were  sitting  at  table. 

I  addressed  mj  questions  to  Chopinet  himself,  who,  spoon 
in  hand,  was  just  beginning  to  ladle  out  soup  to  his  cus- 
tomers. 

"  Barberin?"  he  answered;  "he's  no  longer  here." 

''Where  is  he?"  said  I,  trembling. 

"Ah !  I  don't  know." 

I  turned  giddy :  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  saucepans  wer^ 
dancing  on  the  stove. 

"  Where  can  I  find  him  ?"  said  L 

"  He  left  no  address." 

My  face  betrayed,  no  doubt,  my  trouble  in  a  touching  and 
eloquent  way ;  for  one  of  the  men  who  was  eating  at  a  table 
near  the  stove  called  me  to  him. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  Barberin  ?"  he  asked  me. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  speak  frankly  and  tell  him  my 
stoiy. 

"  I  come  from  the  country, — ^his  place,  Ghavanon ;  and  I 
have  come  here  to  give  him  news  of  his  wife.  She  told  me 
that  I  should  find  him  here." 

"  If  you  know  where  Barberin  is,"  said  the  landlord,  ad- 
dressing the  man  who  had  questioned  me,  "  you  may  tell  this 
lad,  who  does  not  mean  any  harm,  certainly :  do  you,  lad  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir." 

Hope  returned  to  me. 

"  Barberin  must  be  now  at  the  H6tel  du  Cantal,  Passage 
Austerlits :  he  was  there  three  weeks  ago." 

I  thanked  him  and  went  out ;  but  before  going  to  the  Aus- 
terlitz  passage,  which  was,  I  thought,  at  the  end  of  the  Aus- 
terlits  bridge,  I  wanted  to  get  some  news  of  Oarofoli  to  take 
to  Matda. 

I  was  just  then  dose  to  the  Bue  de  Lourcine :  I  had  only 
to  go  a  few  steps  to  find  the  house  where  I  had  gone  with 
YitaliB.  As  on  the  day  when  we  presented  ourselves  there 
for  the  first  time,  an  old  man,  the  same  old  man,  was  hang- 
ing up  rags  of  clothing  upon  the  greenish  wall  of  the  yard ; 
one  might  think  that  he  had  done  nothing  else  since  I  last 
beheld  him. 

"  Has  Mr.  Garofoli  returned  ?"  I  inquired. 

The  old  man  looked  at  me,  and  b^n  to  cough  without 
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answering.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  must  let  it  be  seen  that 
I  knew  where  Garofoli  was,  or  I  should  get  nothing  oat  of 
this  old-clothesman. 

^*  He  is  still  over  there  ?"  said  I,  in  a  sly  fashion*  "  He 
mnst  find  it  tiresome." 

"  Possibly ;  but  time  passes,  all  the  same." 

"  Perhaps  not  quite  so  quickly  for  him  as  for  us." 

The  old  fellow  was  good  enough  to  laugh  at  this  pleasantiyi 
which  gave  him  a  terrible  fit  of  coughing. 

«  Do  you  know  when  he  is  likely  to  come  back  ?"  said  I, 
when  the  coughing  had  ceased. 

"  Three  months." 

Ghirofoli  in  prison  for  three  months  still  I  Mattia  could 
breathe  again,  for  before  three  months  my  relations  would 
have  found  the  means  of  making  it  impossible  for  the  terri- 
ble padrone  to  do  anything  to  his  nephew. 

If  I  had  suffered  crucJ  anxiety  in  Chopinet's,  hope  had 
now  returned  to  me  again.  I  was  about  to  find  Barberin  at 
the  H6tel  du  Gantal. 

Without  ftirther  delay,  I  turned  towards  the  Austerliti 
road,  full  of  hope  and  joy,  and,  in  consequence  of  thede  senti- 
ments no  doubt,  quite  disposed  to  be  indulgent  to  Barberin. 

Afler  all,  perhaps  he  was  not  so  bad  as  he  looked :  had  it 
not  been  for  him,  I  should  most  likely  have  died  of  cold  and 
hunger  in  the  Avenue  de  Breteuil.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
taken  me  away  from  Mother  Barberin  to  sell  me  to  Yitalis, 
but  he  knew  nothing  about  me,  and,  since  then,  he  could 
have  no  love  for  a  chfld  that  he  had  not  seen ;  and,  moreover, 
he  was  harassed  by  poverty,  which  makes  people  do  so  many 
evil  things.  Just  now  he  was  looking  for  me,  he  was  busv- 
ing  himself  about  me ;  and  if  I  found  my  relations  I  should 
owe  it  to  him.  That  deserved  something  kinder  than  the 
aversion  I  had  entertained  for  him  since  the  day  that  I  had 
left  Ghavanon  with  Yitalis's  hand  closed  on  my  wrist  I 
ought,  also,  to  show  my  gratitude  to  him.  If  it  was  not  a 
duty  of  affection  and  tenderness  as  towards  Mother  Barberin, 
it  was,  at  all  events,  one  of  conscience.  By  crossing  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes,  the  distance  is  not  great  firom  the  Kue  de 
Lourdne  to  the  Passage  Austerlitz.  I  was  not  long  in 
reaching  the  H5tel  du  Cantal,  which  had  nothing  of  a  hotel 
save  the  name,  being  in  reality  a  wretched  set  of  furnished 
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apartments.  It  was  kept  by  an  old  woman  with  a  palsied 
head  and  who  was  half  deaf. 

When  I  had  pat  my  usual  question  to  her,  she  put  her 
hand  trumpet-wise  behind  her  ear,  and  asked  me  to  repeat 
what  I  had  just  been  asking  her. 

"  I'm  rather  hard  of  hearing,"  said  she,  in  a  low  tone, 

"  I  want  to  see  Barberin, — Barberin  of  Ghavanon.  He 
lodges  with  you,  does  he  not  ?*' 

Without  answering  me,  she  flung  up  her  two  arms  with 
such  an  abrupt  movement  that  her  cat^  asleep  in  her  lap, 
sprang  down  on  the  ground  terrified. 

"  Alas  I  alas  I"  cried  she. 

Then,  looking  at  me,  with  a  wilder  shaking  of  her  head. 
"Will  you  be  the  lad?" 

"  What  lad  ?" 

"  The  one  he  was  looking  for  ?" 

"  Was  looking  for !"  On  hearing  these  words,  my  heart 
sank. 

"  Barberin  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Dead !     It's  the  late  Barberin  you  must  call  him.** 

I  leaned  against  my  harp. 

''  He  is  dead,  then  ?"  said  I,  speaking  loudly  to  make  my- 
self heard,  but  in  a  voice  rendered  hoarse  by  emotion. 

"  A  week  ago,  in  the  Horoital  Saint- Antoine." 

I  stood  confounded.  Barberin  dead  1  And  my  relations, 
— ^how  find  them  now  ?    Where  was  I  to  look  for  them  ? 

^'Then  you  are  the  lad?"  continued  the  old  woman,— 
"  the  one  he  was  seeking  to  restore  to  his  rich  family  ?" 

Hope  returned  to  me.     I  caught  at  this  speech. 

"  You  know  ?"  said  L 

*'  I  know  what  he  talked  about,  poor  man, — ^that  he  had 
found  and  brought  up  a  child,  that  now  the  family,  who  had 
lost  this  child  in  past  days,  wanted  to  get  him  back  again,  and 
that  he  had  come  to  Paris  to  look  for  him." 

"But  the  family?"  said  I,  in  a  panting  voice*  "My 
family?" 

"  In  that  case,  it  is  really  you  who  are  the  lad,  then  ?  Ah  I 
it  byou?  it  is  really  you?" 

And,  nodding  her  head  continually,  she  looked  at  me, 
scrutinizing  my  face.  But  I  turned  it  away  from  her  in« 
spection. 
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"  I  beg  of  yon,  madame,  tell  me  what  jon  know." 

''  But  I  don't  know  anything  more  than  what  I  haTe  just 
been  teUing  yon,  my  lad, — I  mean  to  say,  my  young  gentle- 
man. 

"  What  Barberin  told  you  concerning  my  relations  1  You 
Bee  my  agitation,  madame, — my  trouble, — my  grief  I" 

Without  answering  me,  she  raised  again  her  arms  to 
heaven. 

"  Here  is  a  rare  story !" 

At  that  moment  a  woman  looking  like  a  servant  came  into 
the  room  where  we  were.  Then  the  mistress  of  the  Hdtel 
du  Gantal,  leaving  me,  addressed  herself  to  this  woman : 
.  "  Here  is  a  rare  story !  This  young  lad — ^this  young  gen- 
tleman whom  you  see,  is  the  one  of  whom  Barberin  spoke. 
He  is  come,  and  Barberin  is  no  longer  here.  Here — ^is-^-a 
rare  story  !'* 

"  Barberin,  then,  never  spoke  to  you  about  my  family  ?" 
said  I. 

'^  More  than  twenty  times, — more  than  a  hundred  times : 
a  rich  family !" 

"  Where  do  these  people  live  ?    What  is  thmr  name  ?'* 

**  Ah  1  there  it  is.  Barberin  never  told  me  that  You 
understand,  he  made  a  mysteiy  of  it.  He  intended  that  the 
reward  should  be  for  himself  alone,  as  was  right ;  and  then 
he  was  artful.'* 

Alas  I  yes,  I  understood.  I  understood  only  too  well  what 
the  old  woman  had  just  said  to  me.  Barberin,  dying,  had 
carried  away  with  him  the  secret  of  my  birth.  I  had  then 
only  come  so  near  to  the  mark  to  miss  it.  Ah  I  my  fine 
dreams  I  my  hopes ! 

*'  And  you  know  no  one  to  whom  Barberin  might  have 
said  more  than  he  did  to  you  ?"  I  asked  the  old  woman. 

^*  No  such  fool,  Barberin,  as  to  trust  anybody :  he  was  far 
too  suspicious  for  that." 

<<  And  you  have  never  seen  any  of  my  family  coming  to 
visit  him  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  Friends  of  his,  to  whom  he  might  have  talked  about  my 
relations?" 

«  He  had  no  friends." 

I  buried  my  head  in  my  hands  ]  but,  seek  as  I  might,  I 
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found  Dodiing  to  guide  me.  Besides,  I  was  so  agitated,  so 
troubled,  that  I  was  incapable  of  thoagbt. 

'^  He  reoeived  a  letter  onoe,'*  said  the  old  woman,  after 
having  reflected  a  long  time, — ^^  a  registered  letter." 

<<  Where  did  it  come  from  ?" 

'*I  don*t  know.  The  postman  gave  it  to  him  himself:  I 
didn't  see  the  stamp." 

"  No  donbt  jon  can  find  this  letter  ?" 

''  When  he  was  dead  we  examined  what  he  had  left  here. 
Ah,  it  was  not  out  of  ooriositj,  be  sure,  but  only  to  let  his 
wife  know.  We  found  nothing ;  neither  did  they  at  the  hos- 
pital find  any  scrap  of  writing  among  his  clothes.  And,  if 
he  had  not  said  that  he  came  from  Ghavanon,  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  let  his  wife  know." 

'^  Mother  Barberin  has  been  told,  then  ?" 

"  Why,  certainly  I" 

I  stood  for  some  time  unable  to  speak  a  word.  What  was 
there  to  be  said  ?  What  could  I  ask  ?  These  people  had 
told  me  all  they  knew,  which  came  to  nothing.  And  evi- 
dently they  had  done  everything  to  find  out  what  Barberin 
had  resolved  to  hide  from  them. 

I  thanked  them,  and  turned  to  the  door. 

''And  where  are  you  off  to  like  that?"  the  old  woman 
asked  me. 

''  Going  to  rejoin  my  friend." 

"  Ah  1  you  have  a  friend  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Does  he  stay  in  Paris  ?" 

''  We  came  to  Paris  this  morning." 

''  Well,  you  know,  if  you  have  not  any  lodgings,  you  can 
put  up  here.  You'll  be  very  coxAfortable,  I  flatter  myself, 
and  in  a  respectable  house.  Recollect  that  if  your  relations 
are  seeking  you,  tired  of  receiving  no  news  of  iBarberin,  it  is 
here  they  will  inquire,  and  not  elsewhere.  Then  you  will  be 
on  the  spot  to  receive  them :  it's  an  advantage,  that.  Where 
could  they  find  you  ifyou  were  not  here  ?  What  I  say  is  in 
your  own  interest     How  old  is  your  friend  ?" 

"  A  little  younger  than  myself." 

''Think,  then!  Two  youngsters  on  the  Paris  streets,^ 
you  may  make  such  bad  acquantances :  some  hotels  are  so 
disreputably  frequented.     They  are  not  all  like  this,  where 
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people  are  bo  quiet  But  they  have  to  be,  in  this  neighbor- 
hood." 

I  was  not  too  convinoed  that  the  neighborhood  was  favor- 
able to  quiet,  at  all  eyents.  The  H6td  du  Cantal  was  one 
of  the  dirtiest  and  most  wretched  houses  that  could  possibly 
be  seen,  and  during  ipy  life  of  travels  and  adventures  I  had 
come  across  some  very  wretched  ones ;  but  the  old  woman*8 
proposition  was  worth  considering.  Besides,  it  was  no  time 
to  be  hard  to  please,  and  I  had  not  my  relations — ^my  rich 
relations — to  go  and  stay  with  in  the  fine  boulevard  hotels, 
or  in  their  grand  houses  if  they  lived  in  Paris.  At  the  H6td 
du  Cantal  our  expenses  would  not  be  too  great ;  and  now  we 
had  to  think  of  expense.  Ah  1  how  right  Mattia  had  been 
to  insist  on  earning  money  during  our  journey  from  Dreuxy 
to  Paris  (  What  would  liave  become  of  us  but  for  the  seven* 
teen  francs  in  our  pocket? 

'*  How  much  will  you  let  a  room  to  us  for?"  asked  L 

''  Fivepence  a  day.    Is  it  too  dear?" 

^'  All  right :  we'll  come  back  this  evening,  my  friend  and  L'* 

"  Come  in  early :  Paris  is  a  bad  place  at  night." 

Before  going  back  there,  I  had  to  rejoin  Mattia ;  and  I  had 
still  several  hours  of  leisure  before  the  time  fixed  for  our 
meeting.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  I  went  sadly  enough 
into  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  to  sit  down  upon  a  bench  in 
a  solitary  comer.  My  legs  ached  and  my  mind  was  bewil- 
dered. 

My  disappointment  had  been  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  so 
hard.  I  was,  then,  fated  to  undergo  eveiy  sort  of  misfortune, 
one  after  the  other ;  and  each  time  that  I  stretched  forth  my 
hand  to  establish  myself  firmly  in  a  good  position,  the  branch 
that  I  hoped  to  seise  would  break  in  my  hands  to  let  me  fall 
down  again.     And  it  was  to  be  forever  so. 

Was  it  not  a  fatality  that  Barberin  should  die  just  when  I 
had  need  of  him,  and  that,  in  the  spirit  of  oovetousness,  he 
should  have  hidden  from  everybody  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person — my  feither,  no  doubt, — who  had  commissioned 
him  to  institute  the  search  for  my  recovery  ? 

As  I  was  thus  sadly  reflecting  in  my  comer,  shadowed  over 
by  a  green  tree,  my  eyes  swelled  with  tears,  a  gentleman  and 
lady,  followed  by  a  child  dragging  a  little  carriage,  came  and 
sat  down  upon  a  bench  fronting  me ;  then  they  called  the  child| 
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who,  leaving  its  little  carriage,  ran  to  them  with  outstretdied 
arms.  The  father  took  it  up,  and  having  kissed  it  on  the 
hair  with  loudsounding  kisses,  he  passed  it  to  the  mother, 
who  in  her  torn  kissed  it  many  times  in  the  same  manner, 
while  the  child  laughed  with  glad  shrieks,  slapping  its  parents' 
cheeks  with  its  little  fkt  dimpled  hands.  Seeing  this,  the 
parents'  happiness  and  the  child's  gladness,  in  spite  of  myself 
I  suffered  my  tears  to  fall.  I  had  never  been  thus  embraced : 
now  even  the  hope  of  it'Was  taken  away  from  me. 

An  idea  struck  me ;  I  took  up  my  harp  and  began  to  plavj 
quite  softly,  a  waltz  for  the  child  to  beat  tune  with  its  little 
feet.  The  gentleman  approached,  and  offered  me  a  small  piece 
of  silver ;  but  I  refused  it  politely. 

'*  No,  sir ;  I  beg  of  you,  give  me  the  gratification  of  having 
pleased  your  child,  who  is  pretty." 

He  looked  at  me  then  attentively;  but  just  then  came 
along  a  keeper,  who,  in  spite  of  the  gentleman's  protestations, 
ordered  me  to  leave  the  place  instantly,  if  I  did  not  want  to 
be  imprisoned  for  having  played  in  the  garden. 

I  replaced  the  strap  of  my  harp  upon  my  shoulder,  and  I 
went  away,  often  turning  my  head  to  look  at  the  gentleman 
and  lady,  who  fixed  their  kindly  eyes  upon  me. 

As  it  was  not  vet  time  to  go  to  the  Archbishop's  Bridge 
to  meet  Mattia,  I  wandered  along  the  quays,  washing  the 
river  flow. 

Night  came  on;  the  gas-lamps  were  lighted.  Then  I  turned 
towards  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  whose  two  towers  stood 
out  black  against  the  purple  west.  At  the  buttress  of  the 
church  I  found  a  bench  upon  which  to  sit  down,  which  was 
grateful  to  me,  for  my  legs  were  trembling  with  fatigue ;  and 
were  I  went  back  to  my  sad  thoughts.  Never  before  had  1 
felt  myself  so  broken  down,  so  weary.  Within  me,  all  around 
me,  everything  was  mournful.  I  felt  mvself  more  lost  in 
great  Paris,  filled  with  light,  sound,  and  bustle,  than  I  had 
ever  been  in  the  fields  or  in  the  woods. 

The  people  who  passed  me  turned  round  sometimes  to  look 
at  me ;  but  what  signified  their  curiosity  or  their  sympathy 
to  me?  It  was  not  the  interest  of  indifferent  people  that  I 
had  hoped  for. 

I  had  only  one  relaxation;  it  was  to  count  the  hours 
striking ;  then  I  calculated  how  much  longer  I  had  to  wait 
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before  being  able  to  renew  m j  strength  and  oonrage  in  Mattia's 
friendship.  What  a  consolation  it  was  to  me  to  think  that  I 
ahonld  soon  see  his  kind,  gentle  ejes  I 

Shoitlj  before  seven  o'clock  I  heard  a  joyfbl  barking.  I 
saw  almost  immediately,  in  the  gloom,  a  white  body  rushing 
towards  me;  before  I  had  time  to  think,  Gapi  had  sprung 
upon  my  knee,  and  was  licking  my  hands  with  his  tongue. 
I  held  him  tightly  in  my  arms,  and  kissed  him  on  the  nose. 

Mattia  was  not  long  in  appearing! 

<'  Well  ?"  cried  he,  fVom  a&r. 

**  Barberin  is  dead." 

He  commenced  running  to  reach  me  more  quickly ;  and  in 
a  few  hurried  words  I  related  to  him  what  I  had  done  and 
what  I  had  learned. 

He  testified  a  sorrow  that  was  very  consoliuff  to  me,  and  I 
felt  that  if  he  feared  eveiything  from  my  relations  on  his 
own  account  he  did  not  the  less  sincerely  desire,  on  mine, 
that  I  should  find  them. 

By  kindly  affectionate  words  he  tried  to  console  me,  and, 
above  all,  to  convince  me  that  I  must  not  despair. 

'*  If  your  relations  did  really  find  Barberin,  they  will  be 
uneasy  at  not  hearing  from  him ;  they  will  endeavor  to  learn 
what  has  become  of  him,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  they  will 
come  to  the  H6tel  du  Caintal.  Let  us  go,  then,  to  the  H6tel 
du  Cantal :  it  is  only  a  few  days*  delay,  that's  all." 

It  was  what  the  old  woman  had  already  said  to  me,  yet  in 
Mattia's  mouth  these  words  took,  fbr  me,  quite  another  sort 
of  importance.  Evidendv  it  was  only  a  matter  of  delay :  how 
childish  I  had  been  to  gneve  and  give  way  to  despair  I 

Then,  feeling  rather  calmer,  I  told  Mattia  what  I  had 
learned  about  Garofoli. 

''  Still  three  months  1"  cried  he. 

And  in  the  middle  of  the  street  he  began  to  dance  and 
sing.    Then,  suddenly  stoppine  and  approaching  me : 

"  Shows  how  this  one's  family  is  not  the  same  thing  as  that 
one's  family.  Here  are  you  mourning  because  you  have  lost 
yours,  and  here  am  I  singing  because  mine  is  lost !" 

**  An  unde, — ^he  is  not  all  the  family :  that  is  to  say,  an 
unde  such  as  Gkrofoli.  If  you  had  lost  your  sister  Christina, 
would  you  laugh  ?" 

"Oh,  don't  talk  like  that r 
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"  There,  now,  you  see  I" 

From  the  quays  we  reached  the  Passage  Ansterlitz ;  and, 
as  my  eyes  were  no  longer  blinded  by  emotion,  I  was  able  to 
see  how  lovely  the  Seine  is  at  night,  when  it  is  illuminated 
by  the  i^ll  moon  casting  here  and  there  flecks  of  silver  upon 
its  waters,  daziling  as  an  immense  shifting  mirror. 

If  the  Hdtel  du  Gantal  was  a  respectame  house,  it  was  not 
a  handsome  one :  and  when  we  found  ourselves  with  a  little 
smoky  candle  in  a  cupboard  under  the  roof,  so  narrow  that 
one  of  us  was  obliged  to  sit  upon  the  bed  when  the  other 
wanted  to  stand  upright,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
was  not  in  a  room  of  that  sort  that  I  had  hoped  to  sleep. 
And  the  yellowish  cotton  sheets,  how  little  they  resembled 
the  description  of  the  handsome  baby^^lothes  Mother  Barberin 
had  so  often  given  me  I 

The  lump  of  bread,  enriched  with  Italian  cheese,  which  we 
had  for  our  supper  was  also  very  unlike  the  grand  feast  that 
I  had  imagined  I  should  have  been  able  to  offer  Mattia. 

However,  all  was  not  lost :  we  had  only  to  wait. 

And  I  fell  asleep  with  this  thought. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


The  first  thing  that  I  did  ihe  next  morning  was  to  write 
to  Mother  Barberin,  to  tell  her  what  I  had  learned ;  and  this 
was  for  me  no  easy  task.  How  could  I  bluntly  announce  to 
her  that  her  husband  was  dead  ?  She  had  a  sort  of  affection 
for  her  Jerome :  they  had  lived  together  for  many  long  years, 
and  it  would  give  her  pain  if  I  did  not  seem  to  share  her  sor- 
row. At  last,  in  some  sort  of  a  fashion,  and  with  repeated 
assurances  of  my  affection,  I  managed  to  fill  a  sheet  of  paper. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  I  told  her  how  I  had  been  disap- 
pointed, and  what  were  my  present  hopes ;  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  spoke  more  about  this  than  about  anything  else. 

In  case  my  family  should  write  to  her  for  news  about  Bar- 
berin, I  begged  her  to  let  me  know  at  once,  and  especially  to 
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forward  to  me  any  address  they  might  giye  her,  to  the  H6tel 
du  Cantal,  Paris. 

This  duty  accomplished,  I  had  still  another  to  fulfil  to 
Lisa's  father,  and  Uiat  also  gave  me — at  least  in  a  certain 
sense — some  pain  in  ita  performance.  When  I  had  told  Lisa, 
at  Dreuzy,  that  my  first  errand  in  Paris  would  be  to  go  and 
see  her  father  in  prison,  I  had  gone  on  to  say  that  if  my  re- 
lations were,  as  I  hoped,  rich,  I  would  beg  them  to  pay  her 
father's  debt,  and  so  my  visit  to  the  prison  would  only  be  to 
let  him  out  and  bring  him  back  with  me.  This  was  part  of 
the  joyful  programme  that  I  had  planned.  Father  Aoquin 
came  first,  then  Mother  Barberin,  then  followed  Lisa,  Etien- 
nette,  Alexis,  and  Benjamin.  As  for  Mattia,  what  con- 
cerned me  concerned  him  equally,  and  his  happiness  lay  in 
what  made  me  happy.  What  a  disappointment  to  go  empty- 
handed  to  the  prison  and  see  father  without  having  any 
more  power  of  doing  him  a  service  or  repaying  my  debt  of 
gratitude  than  on  the  day  when  I  had  left  him  I 

Happily,  I  had  words  of  comfort  to  convey  to  him,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  kisses  from  Lisa  and  Alexis,  and  a  father's 
joy  would  soften  the  regret  I  felt :  I  would  always  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  done  something  for  him,  until  such 
time  as  I  should  have  more  in  my  power.  Mattia,  who  had 
a  strange  desire  to  see  a  prison,  accompanied  me.  I  was 
anxious,  too,  that  he  should  know  the  man  who  for  more 
than  two  years  had  been  a  father  to  me. 

As  I  was  now  well  aware  of  the  means  necessary  for  gain- 
ing admittance  to  the  Clidhy  prison,  we  had  not  long  to  wait 
before  its  great  door,  as  I  had  waited  the  first  time  I  came 
there. 

We  were  shown  into  a  waiting-room,  and  soon  the  father 
came  in :  at  the  door  he  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  cried,  as 
he  folded  me  in  them, — 

"  My  good  boy !  my  brave  Bemi  1" 

Without  delay  I  began  to  tell  him  of  Lisa  and  Alexis,  and 
wished  to  explain  why  I  had  not  been  able  to  pay  Etiennette 
a  visit,  when  he  interrupted  me  with, — 

''  But  your  relations !" 

'^  Then  you  know  about  them  ?" 

Then  he  told  me  how  Barberin  had  come  to  see  him  a  fi)rt- 
night  before. 
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<<  He  ifl  dead,"  I  said.    "  What  a  misfortane  I" 

He  explained  diat  Barberin  had  applied  to  him  to  find  oat 
what  had  become  of  me :  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  had  gone 
to  Garofoli's,  bat,  needless  to  say,  he  had  not  foand  me. 

Then  he  had  been  a  long  way  in  the  coantry  to  look  for 
him  in  the  prison  where  he.  was  confined,  and  had  ascertained 
that  after  the  death  of  Yitalis  I  had  been  taken  in  by  a  gar- 
dener named  Aoqain.  Barberin  had  come  back  to  Paris, 
and  at  La  Glaci^re  had  heard  that  this  gardener  was  shat  ap 
at  Clichy. 

He  had  gone  to  the  prison,  and  the  father  had  told  him  how  I 
was  travelling  throagh  France,  and  that,  though  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  exactly  where  I  was  at  that  moment,  I  was  certain 
at  some  time  or  other  to  be  visiting  one  of  his  children. 
Then  he  had  himself  written  to  me  to  Dreozy,  to  Yarses,  to 
Esnandes,  and  to  Saint-Quentin ;  and  the  reason  why  I  had 
not  received  his  letter  at  Dreazy  was  doabtless  becaose  I  had 
already  started  before  it  arrived. 

"  And  what,"  asked  I,  "  did  Barberin  tell  yoa  aboat  my 
people  ?" 

*'  Nothing,  or,  at  all  events,  next  to  nothing :  your  relations 
had  ascertained  from  the  police  magistrate  of  the  Invalides 
district  that  the  child  abandoned  in  the  Avenue  de  Breteuil 
had  been  adopted  by  a  mason  at  Chavanon  named  Barberin, 
and  they  came  to  him  to  look  for  you ;  not  finding  you,  they 
had  asked  him  to  assist  them  in  their  search." 

"  Did  he  not  tell  you  their  name,  or  say  what  was  their 
oountnr  ?" 

'*  When  I  pat  these  qaestions  to  him,  he  said  he  would  ex- 
plain  later  on:  I  did  not  press  them,  understanding  quite 
well  that  he  was  making  a  mystery  of  the  name  of  your  re- 
lations, for  fear  of  losing  some  of  the  profit  he  hoped  to 
make  out  of  them.  As  i  had  been  as  a  father  to  you,  your 
good  Barberin  ima^ned  that  I  wanted  to  make  it  pay :  so  I 
sent  him  off,  and  have  not  set  eyes  on  him  since.  I  hardly 
imagined  he  was  dead.  So  now  you  know  you  have  relations ; 
bat,  in  consequence  of  this  old  miser's  calculations,  you  can- 
not tell  who  they  are  or  where  they  are." 

I  explained  to  him  wherein  our  hopes  lay,  and  he  strength- 
ened tnem  by  all  kinds  of  good  reasons. 

"  Now  that  your  relations  have  been  able  to  discover  Bar- 
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berin  at  Chavanon,  and  Sarberin  has  been  able  to  difloover 
Garofoli  and  me,  ihey  are  sore  to  find  you  at  tbe  H6tel  du 
Gantal :  so  you  bad  better  stay  there/' 

These  words  were  fall  of  oomfort,  and  raised  my  spirits. 
We  spent  the  remainder  of  our  time  in  talking  of  Lisa  and 
Alexis,  and  of  my  entombment  in  the  mine. 

^'  What  a  terrible  trade  I"  he  cried,  when  I  had  reached  the 
end  of  my  story ;  '*  and  it  is  my  poor  Alexis's.  How  much 
happier  he  was  cnltiyating  his  flowers  I" 

''  That  will  all  come  back,"  I  said. 

*'  Gk)d  grant  it  may,  my  little  Bemi  I" 

My  tongue  itched  to  tell  him  that  my  relations  would  soon 
let  him  out  of  prison.  However,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  in 
time  that  it  would  not  do  to  boast  in  anticipation  of  the  joys 
which  we  were  preparing ;  and  I  contented  myself  with  as- 
suring him  that  he  would  soon  be  at  liberty  again,  with  all 
his  children  around  him. 

"  Until  that  good  time  arrives,"  said  Mattia,  when  we  were 
in  the  street  again,  ''  my  advice  is  that  we  lose  no  time,  and 
that  we  earn  some  money." 

"  If  we  had  employed  less  time  in  earning  money  on  our 
way  from  Chavanon  to  Dreuzy  and  from  Dreuzy  to  JParis,  we 
should  have  got  here  in  time  to  see  Barberin." 

"  That's  true  enough ;  and  I  never  cease  to  reproach  my- 
self for  having  delayed  you,  though  you  never  reproach  me." 

'*  There  is  no  need  for  reproaches,  my  little  Mattia,  I  as- 
sure yon.  Without  you,  I  could  never  have  given  Lisa  her 
doll ;  and  without  you,  we  should  have  been  at  this  very  mo- 
ment on  the  streets  of  Paris  without  a  sou  with  which  to  buy 
something  to  eat" 

'*  Well,  then,  as  I  was  right  in  wishing  to  earn  money,  let 
us  act  as  if  I  were  still  right  now.  Besides,  we  have  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  sing  and  play  through  our  programme. 
Before  we  take  to  walking  i^in,  let  us  wait  for  your  carriage : 
it  will  be  less  fatiguing.  In  Paris  I  am  quite  at  home,  and 
know  all  the  likely  places." 

These  likely  places — ^the  public  squares,  the  private  court- 
yards, and  the  ca/es — ^were  so  well  known  to  him  Uiat  before 
going  to  bed  that  night  we  counted  out  fourteen  francs  that 
we  had  earned ;  and  so  I  repeated  to  myself,  as  I  fell  asleep, 
a  saying  that  I  had  often  heard  from  Vitalis, — that  good  for- 
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tane  only  comes  to  those  who  have  no  need  for  it.  Sorelj 
such  a  capital  day's  earnings  were  a  certain  sign  that  at  any 
moment  my  relations  miffht  come. 

I  wafl  so  oonyinoed  of  the  certainty  of  my  presentiments 
that  the  next  morning  I  would  have  willingly  stayed  in-doors 
all  day,  had  not  Mattia  forced  me  to  go  out.  He  forced  me, 
too,  to  play  and  sing,  and  our  receipts  this  day  were  eleyen 
francs. 

"  If  your  relations  are  not  going  to  make  us  rich,*'  laughed 
Hattia,  "  we  shall  grow  rich  ourselves,  and  without  any  one's 
help ;  and  that  would  be  glorious." 

Three  days  passed  in  this  way  without  anything  new  oc- 
curring, and  with  no  other  answer  from  the  woman  at  the 
lodging-house  to  my  reiterated  questions  than  the  eternal 
refiain, — 

"  No  one  has  called  to  ask  for  Barberin,  and  I  have  re- 
ceived no  letter  either  for  you  or  for  Barberin." 

But  at  last,  on  the  fourth  day,  she  handed  me  a  letter.  It 
was  Mother  Barberin's  reply,  or  rather  the  reply  she  had 
caused  to  be  written ;  for  she  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

She  told  me  she  had  been  informed  of  her  husband's  death, 
and  that  a  short  time  previously  she  had  received  from  him 
a  letter  that  she  enclosed,  thinking  it  might  be  usefrd  to  me, 
as  it  contained  some  information  about  my  family. 

^'  Quick,  quick  1"  cried  Mattia ;  '*  let  us  read  Mother  Bar- 
berin's letter." 

It  was  with  a  trembling  hand  and  a  beating  heart  that  I 
opened  it. 

"  Mr  DiAE  Wife, — 

<'  I  am  at  the  hospital,  so  ill  that  I  think  I  shall  never  get 
up  again.  If  I  had  the  strength,  I  would  tell  you  how  this 
misfortune  has  happened  to  me ;  but  that  would  do  no  good. 
I  must  go  on  to  what  is  more  important  This  is,  then,  to 
tell  you  that  if  I  do  not  recover,  you  must  write  to  Oreth  & 
Gklley,  Green  Square,  Lincoln's  Lm,  London :  they  are  the 
lawyers  intrustea  with  the  task  of  finding  Remi.  You  must 
tell  them  that  you  alone  can  give  them  any  tidings  of  the 
child,  and  you  must  take  care  to  get  well  paid  for  these 
tidings :  this  money  ou^ht  to  make  you  live  comfortably  in 
your  old  age.    You  wifi  find  out  what  has  become  of  ILemi 
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by  writing  to  a  man  named  Acquin,  fonneriy  a  gardener,  but 
now  confined  in  tbe  Clicby  prison,  Paris.  Qet  the  car4  to 
write  all  these  letters  for  yon ;  for  this  is  a  business  which 
yon  ought  not  to  intrust  to  anybody.  Don't  take  any  steps 
untilyou  know  I  am  dead. 
"  ^r  the  last  time  I  embrace  yon. 

"  Babbxrin.** 

I  had  not  read  the  last  words  of  this  letter,  before  Mattia 
sprang  up  with  a  bound,  erring, — 

"  Forward,  for  London  I'*^ 

I  was  so  amased  at  what  I  had  been  reading,  that  I  stared 
at  Mattia  without  understanding  what  he  was  saying. 

*'  As  Barberin's  letter  says  that  the  task  of  finding  you  is 
in  the  hands  of  English  lawyers,"  he  went  on,  "  don't  you 
see  that  that  means  that  your  relations  are  English  ?" 

«  But " 

'<  Ton  don't  like  the  thought  of  being  English  ?*' 

« I  would  rather  have  been  of  the  same  country  as  Lisa 
and  the  other  children." 

<'  As  fiir  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  have  preferred  you 
to  be  Italian." 

"  If  I  am  Englbh,  I  shall  belong  to  the  same  country  as 
Arthur  and  Mrs.  MiUiean." 

'<  Why,  if  you  are  English  I  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
it :  if  your  people  had  been  French,  they  would  not  have  in- 
structed English  lawyers  to  make  inquiries  in  France  for  the 
child  they  have  lost.  As  you  are  an  Englishman,  we  must 
go  to  England :  it  is  the  best  way  of  getting  to  your  rela- 
tions." 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  write  to  these  lawyers  ?" 

<<  What  would  be  the  good  ?  It  is  much  easier  to  under- 
stand things  when  you  ta&  about  them  than  when  you  write. 
On  our  arrival  in  Paris  we  had  seventeen  fVancs ;  one  day 
we  made  fourteen  more,  then  eleven,  and  then  nine :  that 
gives  us  fifty-one  francs,  of  which  we  have  spent  eight,  leav- 
mg  us  forty-three  francs,  which  is  more  than  enou^  to  take 
us  to  London.  We  shall  take  ship  at  Boulogne  for  London, 
and  that  will  not  cost  us  much." 

"  Tou  have  never  been  in  London." 

''  I  know  that :  only,  at  Ghissot's  circus  we  had  two  downs 
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wbo  were  Englisli ;  they  often  used  to  talk  to  me  about  Lon* 
don,  and  they  taught  me  some  English  words,  so  that  we 
night  talk  without  being  overheard  by  Mother  Gassot,  who 
was  as  inquisitive  as  an  owl.  We  used  to  chaff  her  to  her 
face,  in  bad  English,  without  her  being  able  to  be  angry,  I 
will  take  you  to  London." 

*<Well,  I  learned  some  English  too,  when  I  was  with 
Vitalis." 

"  Yes,  but  in  three  years  you  must  have  forgotten  it,  while 
I  know  mine  still :  you  will  see.  And  then  it  isn't  only  be- 
cause I  want  to  do  you  a  service  that  I  wish  to  go  with  you 
to  London :  to  be  frank,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  another 
reason.'* 

«  What  is  it  ?" 

'^  If  your  relations  came  to  Paris  to  look  for  you,  very 
likely  they  would  not  be  willing  to  take  me  with  you; 
whereas  when  I  am  once  in  England  they  cannot  sena  me 
back  again." 

This  seemed  to  be  a  disagreeable  supposition  to  indulge  m 
with  regard  to  my  relations ;  and  yet,  strictly  speaking,  it 
might  very  weU  be  a  reasonable  one. 

"  Let  us  start,"  I  said. 

"  Do  you  really  wish  it?" 

Li  two  minutes  our  bags  were  strapped,  and  we  came  down 
ready  to  start.  When  the  lodging-house  keeper  saw  us  thus 
equipped,  she  shouted, — 

^'  But  will  not  the  young  gentleman" — ^I  was  the  young 
gentleman — ''Vait  for  his  relations?  that  would  be  better, 
and  then  they  might  see  how  well  the  young  gentleman  has 
been  looked  after." 

However,  I  was  not  to  be  detained  by  eloquence  like  this. 
After  paying  for  our  lodging,  I  went  to  the  street-door,  where 
Hattia  and  Capi  were  waiting  for  me. 

"  What  will  your  address  be  ?"  said  the  old  woman. 

Perhaps  it  were  wise  to  leave  my  address:  so  I  wrote  it 
in  her  book. 

''  London  I"  she  cried ;  *'  you  two  youngsters  going  to  Lon- 
don  I  by  the  high-roads  I  and  over  the  sea  I" 

Before  starting  for  Boulogne,  we  had  to  go  and  say  good- 
by  to  father. 

It  was  not  a  sad  parting :  the  father  was  glad  to  learn  that 
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soon  I  was  to  discover  my  relations,  and  it  gave  me  pleasure 
to  tell  him  over  and  over  again  that  before  long  I  should 
return  with  them  to  thank  him. 

'*  Gk)od-by,  and  good  luck  to  yon,  my  boy  I  If  you  do  not 
return  as  soon  as  you  would  wish,  write  to  me.** 

"  I  shall  come  back." 

We  went  that  day  as  fiur  as  Moisselles  without  stopping, 
and  there  we  slept  at  a  farm,  for  we  had  to  economize  our 
money  for  the  passage.  Mattia  had  said  that  it  would  not 
cost  much ;  but,  stOl,  what  did  "  not  much'*  mean  ? 

As  we  trudged  along,  Mattia  taught  me  some  English 
words,  for  I  was  wholly  preoccupied  by  one  question,  which 
prevented  me  from  giving  way  to  my  joyful  feelings ;  would 
my  relations  be  able  to  understand  French  or  Italian  7  How 
could  we  make  ourselves  understood  if  they  only  spoke  Eng- 
lish ?  What  a  nuisance  it  would  be  1  and  what  could  I  say 
to  my  brothers  and  my  sisters,  if  I  had  any  ?  Should  I  not 
remain  a  stranger  in  their  eyes  so  long  as  I  could  not  converse 
with  them  ?  Whenever  I  had  thought  of  my  return  to  my 
father's  house, — and  often  since  my  departure  from  Ghavanon 
had  I  imagined  this  picture, — ^I  had  never  thought  that  my 
joyous  anticipations  could  be  thus  paralysed.  Doubtless  I 
should  need  a  long  time  before  knowing  English,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  difficult  language. 

We  took  eight  days  to  make  the  journey  between  Paris  and 
Boulogne,  for  we  made  short  stoppages  in  the  principal 
towns  on  our  way — Beauvais,  Abbeville,  and  Montreuilnrar- 
Mer — ^to  give  performances  and  to  reimburse  our  capital. 

When  we  got  to  Boulogne  we  had  thirty-two  ^ancs  re- 
maining in  our  purse ;  ihat  is  to  say,  ever  so  much  more  than 
we  needed  for  our  passage-money.  As  Mattia  had  never  seen 
the  sea,  our  first  walk  was  down  to  the  pier.  For  several 
minutes  he  stood  there,  with  his  gase  lost  in  the  misty  depths 
of  the  horiion :  then,  smacking  his  lips,  he  said  it  was  ugly, 
sad,  and  dirty -looking.  A  discussion  then  arose,  for  I  had 
often  spoken  of  the  sea,  and  had  always  told  him  that  it  was 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world,  and  I  now  maintained 
my  opinion. 

'*  You  are  perhaps  right,"  he  said,  "  when  the  sea  is  blue, 
as  you  say  you  have  seen  it  at  Cette ;  but  when  it  is  all  green 
and  yellow,  like  this  sea,  beneath  a  gray  sky  and  sombre 
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clouds,  ifc  ifl  ugly,  veiy  uglj,  and  does  not  make  one  want  to 
go  upon  it" 

Matda  and  I  were  generally  of  one  mind :  either  he  ac- 
quiesced in  my  opinions,  or  I  shared  his.  But  this  time  I 
persisted  in  my  idea,  and  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  this 
green-colored  sea,  with  its  misty  distances,  and  lowering 
clouds  that  the  wind  was  driving  in  all  directions,  was  even 
more  beautiful  than  a  blue  sea  beneath  a  blue  sky. 

"It  is  because  you  are  an  Englishman  that  you  say  this," 
replied  Mattia,  "  and  you  love  this  horrible  sea  because  it 
belongs  to  your  country." 

The  London  boat  was  to  start  the  next  morning  at  four 
o'clock,  and  at  half-past  three  we  were  on  board,  and  were  in- 
stalling ourselves  as  best  we  could  under  the  shelter  of  a  pile 
of  cases,  which  gave  us  some  little  protection  against  a  cold, 
damp  north  wind. 

By  the  light  of  some  smoky  lanterns  we  saw  the  ship  being 
loaded :  the  pulleys  creaked,  the  cases  that  they  were  letting 
down  into  the  hold  clattered,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
sailors  shouted  in  hoarse  tones;  but  above  all  this  uproar 
arose  the  noise  of  the  steam,  as  it  escaped  from  the  engines 
in  little  white  flakes.  A  bell  rang ;  the  moorings  fell  into  the 
water ;  we  were  on  our  way,— on  our  way  to  my  country  1 

I  had  often  told  Mattia  that  there  was  nothing  so  agree- 
able as  travelling  by  boat :  one  glided  gently  over  the  water 
without  beine  conscious  of  the  headway  that  was  being  made : 
it  was  indeed  charming ;  just  like  a  dream. 

When  I  talked  like  this,  I  was  thinking  of  the  Stoan^  and 
our  journey  up  the  Canal  du  Midi ;  but  the  sea  was  nothing 
like  a  cand.  Hardly  had  we  left  the  landing-stage  when  the 
vessel  seemed  to  make  a  plunge  in  the  sea ;  then  it  recovered 
itself,  and  once  more  plunged  into  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
waves ;  and  thus  for  four  or  five  times  in  succession,  with 
tremendous  bustle  and  a  movement  like  that  of  a  gigantic 
swing.  While  these  pitchings  went  on,  the  steam  escaped 
from  the  funnel  with  a  hissing  sound :  and  then  all  of  a  sud- 
den a  sort  of  lull  took  place,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
paddles  as  they  struck  the  water,  sometimes  on  one  side, 
sometimes  on  the  oth^,  according  to  the  rolling  of  the  ship. 

''  I  like  your  gliding  I"  said  Mattia. 

I  had  no  answer  to  give  him,  for  I  did  not  know  then  that 
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we  were  only  going  over  the  bar.  But  it  was  not  the  bar 
alone  which  canned  this  pitching  and  rolling :  when  we  got 
ontside,  the  sea  was  mnning  tolerably  high. 

All  at  once  Mattia,  who  had  not  been  talking  for  some 
time,  got  np  suddenly. 

<'  What's  the  matter?"  I  said. 

"  I  cannot  stand  this  motion,  and  my  heart  is  bad." 

"  You  are  sea-sick." 

*^  I  know  I  am,  only  too  well." 

And  in  a  minute  or  two  he  ran  and  leaned  over  the  mde 
of  the  vessel. 

'  Poor  Mattia,  how  ill  he  was  I  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to 
take  him  in  my  arms  and  rest  his  head  agunst  my  shoulder; 
that  did  not  cure  him.  He  groaned,  and  from  time  to  time 
he  would  get  up  quickly  and  run  to  the  ship's  side ;  and  some 
minutes  would  elapse  before  he  returned  to  crouch  by  my 
sidie.  Then,  each  time  as  he  came  back,  he  shook  his  fist  at 
me,  and,  half  laughing,  half  in  anger,  he  said, — 

''  Oh,  these  English,  they  have  no  heart  1" 

*'  And  a  very  fortunate  thing,  too." 

At  break  of  day — a  pale-colored,  misty,  sunless  day — some 
tall  white  diffii  were  in  sight,  and  here  and  there  we  saw 
ships  riding  at  anchor  with  their  sails  furled.  By  degrees 
the  rolling  diminished,  and  our  vessel  glided  over  the  still 
water  almost  as  gently  as  over  a  canal.  We  were  no  longer 
on  the  sea,  and  on  each  side  for  a  long  distance  we  could  see 
woody  banks,  or  rather  we  conjectured  they  were  there, 
through  the  morning  mist,  for  we  were  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames. 

'*  Here  we  are  in  England  1"  I  said  to  Mattia. 

He,  however,  did  not  receive  this  intelligence  at  all  well, 
and  stretching  himself  to  his  full  length  on  the  deck,  he 
replied,— 

'^  Let  me  sleep." 

As  I  had  not  been  ill  during  the  passaee,  I  had  no  wish  to 
sleep :  so  I  arranged  Mattia  as  comfortably  as  possible,  and, 

getting  upon  the  cases,  I  sat  down  on  the  top  of  them,  with 
api  l^tween  my  1^.  There  I  commanded  a  view  of  the 
river,  and  could  see  its  course  on  either  side,  up  stream  and 
behind.  On  the  right  hand  there  stretched  a  great  sand- 
bank, which  the  foam  fringed  with  a  white  border ;  and  on 
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tbe  left  it  looked  as  if  we  were  going  to  sea  once  more.  This, 
however,  was  only  an  illusion.  The  gray  banks  soon  came 
nearer  to  each  other,  and  then  were  plainly  seen  in  all  their 
yellow  muddiness.  In  the  mid-stream  lay  a  whole  fleet  of 
ships  at  anchor,  and  in  their  midst  flitted  up  and  down 
packets  and  tinyboats,  which  belched  forth  long  streams  of 
black  smoke.     What  a  number  of  ships  and  sails ! 

I  had  never  imagined  that  a  river  could  be  so  densely 
populated ;  and  if  the  Ghironne  had  surprised  me,  the  Thames 
astounded  me.  A  good  many  of  these  ships  were  getting 
ready  for  sailing,  and  in  their  rigging  one  could  see  the 
saUors  running  up  and  down  the  rope  ladders,  which  ftom 
afar  looked  as  slender  as  a  spider's  web. 

Our  vesaei  It^ft  behind  it  a  foamy  furrow  amid  the  yellow 
water,  on  the  surface  of  Which  floated  refuse  of  all  sorts, — 
planks,  pieces  of  wood,  the  swollen  bodies  of  animals,  corks, 
and  grass.  Every  now  and  then  a  bird  would  swoop  down 
with  its  great  wings  upon  this  wreckage,  and  in  a  moment 
would  rise  again  and  fly  away  with  a  shrill  cry,  holding  its 
morsel  of  food  in  its  beak. 

Why  did  Mattia  wish  to  sleep  ?  He  would  do  much  bet- 
ter to  wake  up,  for  the  sight  was  a  curious  one  and  well 
worth  seeing.  The  higher  our  ship  went  up  the  river,  the 
more  curious  and  wonderful  did  this  spectacle  become.  There 
was  more  to  interest  our  eyes  than  the  steam-ships  and  sail- 
ing-ships; the  great  three-masted  vessels*,  the  enormous 
steamers  returning  from  distant  lands ;  the  grimy  colliers ; 
the  barges  laden  with  straw  or  hay,  which  looked  like  stacks 
of  fodder  carried  away  by  a  flood.  There  was  also  what  was 
going  on  and  what  could  be  seen  on  the  two  banks,  which 
now  were  quite  distinct  in  all  their  details,  with  their  houses 
prettily  painted,  their  green  meadows,  their  trees  never  lopped 
with  the  pruning-hook,  and  here  and  there  landing  stages 
running  out  over  the  black  mud,  the  tide-marks  and  the 
stakes  covered  with  a  greenish  slime. 

I  remained  for  a  long  while  in  this  position,  my  eyes  wide 
open,  thinking  of  nothing,  but  gazing  and  wondering.  But 
as  the  houses  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Thames  grew  doser  to 
one  another  in  long  red  lines,  the  air  thickened ;  the  smoke 
and  the  fog  mingled  without  one  being  able  to  tell  which  won 
the  day  in  thickness,  the  fog  or  the  smoke ;  and  then  in  the 
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place  of  the  trees  and  the  cattle  in  the  meadows  a  foreai  of 
maatB  arose  on  everj  side :  there  seemed  to  be  whole  fields 
of  ships. 

Caring  no  more  about  it,  I  clambered  down  f^m  mj  ob* 
servatory  and  went  to  look  for  Mattia.  He  had  awakened, 
and,  hils  sea-sickness  being  oyer,  was  no  longer  in  a  bad 
humor,  and  so  was  quite  willing  to  climb  up  with  me  on  the 
cases.     He,  too,  was  wonder-struck,  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

Here  and  there  canals  ran  down  from  the  fields,  and  flowed 
into  the  river,  and  they  too  were  full  of  ships.  Unfortunately, 
the  fog  and  the  smoke  grew  thicker  and  thicker :  it  was  only 
possible  to  see  around  us  at  intervals,  and  the  farther  w<» 
went  the  less  clearly  we  saw. 

At  length  the  ship  slackened  its  pace,  the  engines  stopped, 
ropes  were  thrown  on  shore.  We*  were  in  London,  and  we 
disembarked  amid  a  crowd  of  people,  who  looked  at  us,  with- 
out paying  us  any  attention. 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  make  use  of  your  English,  my  little 
Mattia."  And  Mattia,  who  never  had  any  doubts,  went  up 
to  a  big  red-bearded  man  to  ask  him,  with  a  polite  bow,  the 
way  to  Green  Square. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Mattia  was  a  very  long  time  explain- 
ing himself  to  this  man,  who  several  times  made  him  repeat 
the  same  words ;  but  I  had  no  wish  to  appear  to  doubt  my 
friend^s  knowledge. 

At  last  he  came  back. 

*'  It  is  very  easy,"  he  said :  "  we  have  only  to  go  along  the 
Thames.     We  must  follow  the  quays." 

But  there  were  no  quays  in  London,  or  rather  there  were 
none  at  this  period ;  the  houses  went  right  down  to  the  river's 
edge :  so  we  were  obliged  to  follow  the  streets  which  seemed 
to  run  parallel  with  the  river.  These  streets  were  terribly 
gloomy  and  muddy,  and  all  blocked  up  with  vehicles  and 
cases  and  parcels  and  packages  of  all  sorts ;  and  it  was  only 
after  great  difficulty  that  we  contrived  to  pick  our  way  amid 
these  ever- recurring  obstacles.  I  got  Capi  at  the  end  of  a 
string  and  made  him  follow  at  my  heels.  It  was  only  one 
o'clock,  yet  the  gas  was  lit  in  the  shops.  It  was  raining  soot 
Seen  under  this  aspect,  London  did  not  produce  upon  us  the 
same  sentiment  that  the  Thames  did. 

We  went  on,  and  from  time  to  time  Mattia  asked  if  we 
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were  still  veiy  £ur  firom  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  told  me  that  we 
would  have  to  pass  beneath  a  great  gate,  which  barred  ihe 
street  which  we  were  following.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be 
rather  peculiar,  bat  I  dared  not  tell  him  that  I  thought  he 
was  mistaken.  However,  he  was  not  mistaken ;  and  at  last  we 
came  to  an  arch  which  stretched  across  the  street,  with  two 
little  gates  on  either  side :  it  was  Temple  Bar.  Once  more  wo 
asked  our  way,  and  we  were  told  to  turn  to  the  right.  No 
longer  now  in  a  great  street  lull  of  movement  and  noise ;  wo 
found  ourselves,  on  the  contrary,  in  little  silent  lanes  which 
crossed  and  recrossed  one  another,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we 
were  going  round  in  a  circle,  without  advancing,  as  it  were  in 
al-bymth. 

All  at  once,  at  the  very  moment  when  we  thought  we  were 
lost,  we  came  upon  a  little  graveyard  full  of  tombs,  whose 
stoifes  were  as  black  as  if  they  had  been  painted  with  soot : 
this  was  Green  Square. 

While  Mattia  was  asking  the  way  from  a  passing  shadow, 
I  stopped  to  try  to  restrain  my  heart  from  beating.  I  could 
no  longer  breathe,  and  I  trembled  all  over.  Then  I  followed 
Mattia,  and  we  stopped  before  a  brass  plate  on  which  we  read, 
«  Greth  &  Galley." 

Hatda  stepped  forward  to  ring  the  bell,  but  I  caught  his 
arm. 

''  What  is  the  matter  7"  he  said.     <'  How  pale  you  are  1" 

"  Wait  a  minute  till  I  recover  my  courage." 

He  rang,  and  we  went  in. 

I  was  in  such  perturbation  that  I  oould  not  see  very  dis- 
tincdy  what  was  going  on  around  me :  it  seemed  to  me  that 
we  were  in  an  offioe,,and  that  two  or  three  persons  were  bend- 
ing over  tables  as  they  wrote  by  the  light  of  several  jets  of 
gas,  which  made  a  singing  noise  as  they  burned.  Mattia  was 
speaking  to  one  of  these  persons;  for,  needless  to  say,  I 
intrusted  to  him  to  say  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  said. 

In  what  was  said  I  heard  the  words  "  boy,"  "  family,"  and 
^  Barberin,"  repeated  several  times.  I  understood  that  he 
was  explaining  that  I  was  the  boy  whom  my  family  had  in* 
structed  Barberin  to  discover.  The  name  of  Barberin  pro- 
duced some  effect :  they  looked  at  us,  and  the  man  whom  Mattia 
was  talking  to  got  up  and  opened  a  door  for  us.  We  went 
into  a  room  full  of  books  and  papers.     A  gentleman  was 
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seated  at  a  desk,  and  talking  to  bim  vas  another  in  wig  and 
gown,  who  held  a  bine  bag  in  his  band. 

In  a  few  words  the  person  who  announced  ns  explained 
who  we  were,  and  then  the  two  gentlemen  examined  ns  firom , 
bead  to  foot 

**  Which  of  you  two  is  the  child  brought  up  by  Barberin?** 
the  gentleman  seated  at  the  desk  said,  in  French. 

On  bearing  French  spoken  I  felt  reassured,  and  I  stepped 
forward. 

« I  am,  sir." 

<'  Where  is  Barberin  V* 

<'  He  is  dead." 

The  two  gentlemen  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment ; 
then  the  one  who  had  the  wig  on  his  head  went  out,  carrying 
with  him  his  bag. 

'*  Well,  how  did  you  get  here  ?"  asked  the  gentleman  Who 
had  commenced  to  put  questions  to  me. 

"  On  foot  as  far  as  Boulogne,  and  fh)m  Boulogne  to  Lon- 
don by  boat     We  have  just  landed." 

*'  IHd  Barberin  give  you  any  money  ?" 

^'  We  did  not  see  Barberin." 

''  Then  how  did  you  know  that  you  had  to  come  here  ?" 

I  told  him  in  as  few  words  as  possible  the  story  he  asked 
of  me.  I  longed  in  my  turn  to  put  seycral  questions  to  him, 
one  especially  which  was  burning  my  lips ;  but  I  had  not  the 
opportunity. 

I  had  to  explain  how  I  had  been  brought  up  by  Barberin ; 
how  he  had  sold  me  to  Yitalis ;  how  on  my  master^s  death  I 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Aoquin  family ;  and  how  at  length, 
when  the  father  had  been  imprisoned  for  debt,  I  had  resumed 
my  old  life  of  travelling  musician. 

While  I  spoke  the  gentleman  kept  making  notes,  and  looked 
at  me  in  a  manner  which  I  did  not  like.  I  ought  to  say  that 
he  had  a  harsh  expression,  with  something  very  saturnine  in 
his  smile. 

*'  And  who  is  this  boy  ?"  he  said,  pointing  to  Mattia  with 
his  pen. 

"  A  friend, — a  companion, — a  brother." 

"  I  understand :  some  acquaintance  you  picked  up  on  the 
roads,  I  suppose?" 

''  The  kindest,  the  most  affectionate  of  brothers." 
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«  Oh  I  I  don't  doubt  it" 

The  moment  seemed  to  have  lariyed  for  me  to  put  the 
question  which,  from  the  beginning  of  our  conversation,  had 
been  uppermost  in  my  mind. 

*'  Bo  mj  relations,  sir,  liye  in  England  7" 

'^  Certainly ;  they  live  in  London ;  at  all  events,  just  now 
they  do." 

«  Then  I  am  going  to  see  them  7" 

"  In  a  very  short  time  you  will  be  with  them.  I  am  going 
to  have  you  taken  to  them." 

He  rang  a  belL 

"  One  word  more,  sir.     Have  I  a  father  ?" 

I  could  scarcely  pronounce  this  word. 

*'  Not  only  a  father,  but  a  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters." 

«  Oh,  sir " 

But  the  door  opened,  and  put  an  end  to  my  emotion  1  I 
could  only  look  at  Mattia  with  my  eyes  full  of  tears.     The 

rntleman  spoke  in  English  to  the  person  who  came  in,  and 
thought  I  understood  that  he  told  him  to  take  us.    I  got 
up  to  go. 

"  Oh  I  I  was  forgetting,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  Your 
name  is  Driscoll :  that  is  your  father's  name." 

Notwithstanding  his  unattractive  appearance,  I  believe  I 
should  have  &llen  on  his  neck,  had  he  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity ;  but  with  his  hand  he  showed  us  the  door,  and  we 
went  out. 
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Ths  clerk  who  was  to  bring  me  home  to  my  relations  was 
a  little  shrunken  old  man  with  a  wrinkled  parchment  face. 
He  wore  a  patched  and  shiny  black  coat  and  a  white  cravat. 
As  soon  as  we  were  outside,  he  rubbed  his  hands,  frantically 
cracking  his  finger-joints  and  his  wrists,  shook  his  legs  as  if 
he  wanted  to  fling  his  patched  boots  far  from  him,  and,  throw- 
ing back  his  nose  at  the  same  time,  took  in  several  good  sni& 
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of  fog,  Witt  Ae  beatitude  of  a  man  wbo  ba.  been  in  d«a 

Tf/olffiowboked  at  is,  and  without  speaking,  m«le  • 
^^/rC   !S  1  ndt  I"  iust  as  if  be  were  ordering  a  oonple 

£fn?oSS  in  a  wide  street,  tbronged  witb jrebA^ 
weteinre  of  tbese,  tbe  driyer  of  wbicb,  instead  of 
He  st^i^Milid  tbe  borse,  was  perobed  up  in  tbe  air  be- 
being  fleatedbS||Lthe  top  of  a  kind  of  booded  cabnotet 
hind,  and  quite  on^jfcu^as  called  a  hansom.      ^ 

This  I  heard  afterw JdMU^'  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  L^  T*"^r, 

He  put  us  into  this  veluHyriver  through  a  ku^  of  httlc 
engaged  in  a  dialogue  with  tMlBta^nie  Bethnal  Green  iru 
moTable  flap  in  the  hood.  The^|^^t  that  tbia  was  the 
pronounced  several  times,  and  I  tho^^^  hred.  I  knew 
name  of  the  locality  in  which  my  relJHyf  wiggasted  to  my 
that  green  was  the  English  of  vert,  and  ti^P*'"?*^^  * 
mind's  eye  a  place  planted  with  beauUful  t^^^^^*  5^^^' 
very  pleasant  idea :  it  would  not  be  like  th^B|^^g°  "^ 
and  dark  London  streets  which  we  bad  passed^QL  in  a  laige 
arriving.  A  house  surrounded  by  trees,  situate 
city,  would  be  veiy  nice. 

The  discussion  between  our  guide  and  the  driver  w 
long:  now  one  would  jump  up  and  open  the  flap 
explanations;  then  the  other  would  seem  about 
himself  down  from  his  seat  through  this  narrow  aperti 
say  that  he  understood  absolutely  nothing  of  what  be 
asked. 

Mattia  and  I  had  squeessed  ourselves  into  a  comer,  with' 
Capi  between  my  knees ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  while  listening 
to  this  discussion,  that  it  was  really  very  odd  that  a  cabman 
did  not  seem  to  know  such  a  nice  place  as  Bethnal  Green. 
It  must  be  that  there  were  a  great  many  green  districts  in 
London.  That  was  rather  surprising,  for,  fi*om  what  we  had 
seen  up  to  this,  I  should  have  thought  there  was  more  soot 
than  anything  else. 

We  rolled  along  pretty  quickly  through  wide  streets,  then 
through  narrow  streets,  then  again  through  more  wide  streets ; 
but  we  could  see  hardly  anything,  the  log  which  enveloped  us 
was  so  thick.  It  was  beginning  to  feel  cold,  and  nevertheless 
our  breathing  was  as  oppressed  as  if  we  were  choking.    When  I 
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Bay  we,  I  mean  Mattia  and  myself  only,  for  onr  guide  seemed, 
on  the  contrary,  very  mnoh  at  ease :  at  any  rate,  he  breathed 
freely  with  his  monUi  wide  open,  sniffing  as  if  he  intended  to 
lay  up  an  immense  stock  of  air  in  his  lungs ;  and  from  time 
to  time  he  continued  to  crack  his  finger-joints  and  stretch  his 
legs.  Ck>iild  it  be  that  he  had  spent  some  years  without 
breathing  or  moving? 

In  spite  of  my  feverish  sensation  at  the  thought  that  in 
a  few  minutes,  in  a  few  seconds  perhaps,  I  should  be  in 
the  arms  of  my  relations, — ^my  father,  my  mother,  brothers, 
and  sisters, — I  had  a  great  desire  to  see  the  city  that  we 
were  passing  through.  Was  it  not  my  own  city,  my  native 
land? 

But  in  vain  I. opened  my  eyes;  I  could  see  nothing,  or 
almost  nothing, — only  the  red  light  of  the  lamps,  which  burned 
during  the  fog  as  in  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke.  With  difficulty 
we  could  see  we  lights  of  the  carriages  which  we  crossed,  and 
now  and  then  we  drew  up  to  avoid  knocking  down  or  crushing 
the  people  who  thronged  the  streets. 

Still  we  rolled  onwards.  It  was  now  a  long  time  since  we 
left  Oreth  &  Galley's,  which  confirmed  me  in  the  idea  that 
my  people  lived  in  the  country ;  we  would  surely  soon  leave 
these  narrow  streets  and  get  out  among  the  fields. 

We  were  holding  each  other's  hands,  Mattia  and  I :  the 
thought  of  recovering  my  people  made  me  hold  his  tighter. 
It  seemed  necessary  for  me  to  show  him  that  I  was  his 
friend  at  this  very  moment,  more  than  ever  I  was  before, 
and  eternally. 

But,  instead  of  reaching  the  country,  we  went  into  still 
narrower  streets,  and  we  could  hear  the  whistling  of  engines. 
Then  I  begged  Mattia  to  ask  our  guide  if  we  were  not  at 
last  coming  near  my  relations'  house.  Mattia's  reply  was 
horrifying.  He  declared  that  Oreth  &  Galley's  clerk  said 
that  he  had  never  before  been  in  that  thieves'  quarter.  Surely 
Matda  had  made  a  mistake,  and  misunderstood  the  answer  I 
But  he  maintained  that  thieves^  the  English  word  used  by  the 
derk,  really  meant  voleurs  in  French,  and  that  he  was  certain 
of  it  I  was  disconcerted  for  the  moment ;  then  I  said  to 
myself  that  if  the  clerk  was  afraid  of  thieves  it  was  merely 
because  we  were  about  to  enter  the  country,  and  that  the 
word  Green,  which  comes  after  Bethnal,  meant  fields  and 
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trees.  I  commuDicated  this  idea  to  Mattia,  and  the  derk's 
terror  made  us  laugh  greatly.  How  stupid  people  are  who 
have  never  been  out  of  cities  1 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  the  country.  England,  then,  was 
nothing  but  a  city  of  mud  and  stone  called  London  I  This 
mud  invaded  our  vehicle,  splashed  upon  us  in  black  drops ; 
a  bad  smell  filled  the  air  about  us  for  some  time.  All  this 
proved  that  we  were  in  a  low  quarter, — ^the  last,  no  doubt, 
before  reaching  the  fields  of  Bethnal  Green.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  if  we  were  turning  back,  and  now  and  then  the  driver 
slackened  his  pace,  as  if  he  no  longer  knew  where  he  was. 
Suddenly  he  stopped  abruptly,  and  the  trap-door  opened. 
Then  a  conversation,  or  rather  an  argument,  ensued.  Mattia 
told  me  he  thought  he  understood  that  our  driver  refused  to 

§}  any  farther  because  he  did  not  know  his  wav :  he  wanted 
reth  &  Galley's  derk  to  direct  him,  and  the  latter  went  on 
saying  that  he  had  never  been  in  the  thieves*  quarter  before : 
I  heard  the  word  thieves. 

Surely  this  could  not  be  Bethnal  Green  7  What  was  going 
to  happen  ? 

The  argument  through  the  trap  went  on,  and  the  derk 
and  the  dnver  exchanged  an  equally  ill-tempered  conversa- 
tion. At  last  the  derk,  a^r  having  given  some  money  to 
the  driver,  who  grumbled,  got  out  of  the  cab,  and  again 
addressed  a  "  Psit  1  psit  1"  to  us :  evidently  we  were  to  get 
down  too. 

Here  we  were  in  a  dirty  street,  in  the  midst  of  a  fog.  A 
shop  before  us  was  brilliantly  lit  up,  and  the  gas-light,  re- 
flected by  mirrors,  gildings,  and  cut-glass  bottles,  shone  into 
the  street,  piercing  the  fog  with  a  flood  of  light.  It  was  a 
tavern,  or  rather  what  the  English  call  9,  gin-paJUioey — ^a  palace 
in  which  gin  and  brandy  of  s^  sorts  are  sold,  which  one  and 
all  have  the  same  origin, — spirit  distilled  from  malt  or  beet- 
root. 

'*  Psit  I  psit !"  from  our  guide. 

And  we  entered  the  gin-palace  with  him.  Certainly  we  had 
been  wrong  in  thinking  that  we  were  in  a  poor  locality. 
Never  did  I  see  such  luxury :  everywhere  mirrors  and  gild- 
ing ;  the  counter  was  made  of  silver.  But  the  people  stand- 
ing before  this  counter,  or  leaning  their  shoulders  against  the 
pillars,  were  ragged,  some  barefooted :  and  these  bare  feet^ 
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whioh  bad  plashed  in  the  gutters,  were  as  black  as  if  they  bad 
'  been  rubbed  with  blacking  not  yet  dried. 

Our  guide  had  ordered  for  himself  a  glass  of  white  liquor, 
which  smelt  good ;  and,  having  emptied  it  at  a  draught  with 
the  same  avidity  with  which  he  had  been  swallowing  fog  a 
few  minutes  before,  he  began  a  conversation  with  the  bare- 
armed  man  behind  the  counter,  who  had  served  him.  It  was 
not  hard  to  guess  that  he  was  asking  the  way :  I  had  no  need 
to  inquire  from  Matda. 

Once  more  we  set  out  at  our  guide's  heels.  The  street  was 
now  so  narrow  that  we  saw  the  houses  at  each  side,  in  spite 
of  the  fog.  Ropes  were  stretched  from  one  to  the  other,  on 
which  hung  linen  and  rags.  Surely  it  could  not  be  to  dry 
them  I  Where  could  we  be  going  7  I  began  to  grow  anxious ; 
and  now  and  then  Mattia  looked  at  me,  but  he  did  not  ask  me 
anything.  From  the  street  we  turned  into  a  lane,  then  into 
a  court,  then  into  a  lane  again.  The  houses  were  more 
wretched  than  those  of  the  poorest  village  in  France :  many 
were  made  of  boards,  like  sheds  or  stables.  However,  they 
were  reaUy  houses,  and  bareheaded  women  and  children 
squatted  grovelling  on  the  thresholds. 

When  the  feeble  light  allowed  us  to  see  a  little  more  clearly, 
I  observed  that  these  women  were  pale,  with  sandy  hair, 
which  hung  loose  on  their  shoulders.  •  The  children  were 
almost  naked,  and  the  few  clothes  that  they  had  on  their 
backs  were  in  rags.  In  a  lane  we  found  pigs  wallowing  in 
the  stagnant  gutter,  firom  which  arose  a  fetid  odor. 

Our  guide  soon  stopped.  Were  we  lost  ?  But  at  this  in- 
stant a  man  came  up  to  us,  wearing  a  long  blue  overcoat  and 
a  hat  ornamented  with  varnished  leather;  round  his  wrist 
was  an  ornament  of  black  and  white  braid ;  a  baton  hung 
from  his  belt     This  was  a  policeman. 

A  conversation  ensued,  and  soon  we  set  out  again,  preceded 
by  the  policeman.  We  passed  through  lanes,  courts,  winding 
streets :  here  and  there  the  houses  looked  as  if  they  were 
tumbling  down. 

At  last  we  stopped  in  a  court,  the  centre  of  which  was  oo- 
cupied  by  a  small  pond. 

"  Red  Lion  Ck>urt,"  announced  the  policeman. 

These  words,  which  I  had  heard  uttered  before  several 
times,  meant  "  Cour  du  Lion  Rouge,"  Mattia  said  to  me. 
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Why  do  we  stop  ?  It  is  impoflsible  that  tluB  can  be  Betb- 
nal  Ghneen.  Is  it  in  this  oonrt  that  mj  relations  lire?  Bat 
then 

I  had  not  time  to  examine  these  questions  which  passed 
before  my  troubled  mind.  The  policeman  had  knocked  at 
the  door  of  a  sort  of  wooden  shed,  and  our  guide  thanked 
him.     We  had  arrived,  then. 

Mattia,  who  had  not  let  go  mj  hand,  squeeied  it,  and  I 
squeezed  his. 

We  understood  each  other.  The  anguish  which  filled  my 
heart  filled  his  too. 

I  was  so  distressed  that  I  did  not  know  how  the  door  was 
opened  which  the  policeman  had  knocked  at.  But  from  the 
moment  when  we  had  entered  a  large  room  lighted  by  a 
lamp,  and  with  a  coal  fire  burning  in  a  grate,  my  memoxy 
returned. 

Before  this  fire,  in  a  straw  arm-chair  that  was  shaped  like 
a  saint*s  niche,  sat,  motionless  as  a  statue,  an  old  man  with  a 
white  beard,  his  head  covered  with  a  black  cap ;  iacing  each 
other,  with  a  table  between  them,  a  man  and  a  woman  were 
seated.  The  man  was  about  forty  years  of  age ;  he  wore  a 
gray  corduroy  suit :  his  face  was  intelligent,  but  harsh.  The 
woman,  younger  by  five  or  six  years,  had  fair  hair  that  hung 
loose  over  a  black  and  white  checked  shawl  crossed  over  her 
chest;  her  eyes  were  expressionless,  and  indifference  and 
apathy  were  imprinted  on  her  face,  which  must  have  been 
pretty  once,  as  well  as  shown  by  her  listless  movements. 
Four  diildren  were  in  the  room,  two  boys  and  two  girls, — all 
fair,  of  a  sandy  fairness  like  their  mother :  the  elder  boy 
looked  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  and  the  youngest  girl 
oould  scarcely  be  three :  she  was  crawling  about  on  the  floor. 

I  saw  all  this  at  a  glance  before  our  guide,  the  derk  from 
Chreth  &  Galley's,  had  finished  speaking. 

What  did  he  say  ?  I  could  scarcely  hear,  and  could  not 
understand  at  all ;  only  the  name  Driscoll — ^my  name,  as  the 
attorney  said — caught  my  ear. 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  Mattia  and  on  me,  even  those 
of  the  motionless  old  man :  only  the  little  girl  was  watching 
Capi. 

*'  Which  of  you  two  is  Bemi  ?"  asked  the  man  in  gray 
corduroy,  speaking  French. 
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I  adyanoed  a  step. 

« I,"  I  said. 

"  Then  embrace  your  father,  my  boy." 

When  looking  forward  to  this  moment,  I  had  fancied  that 
I  would  feel  an  impulse  which  would  make  me  spring  into 
my  father's  arms.  I  did  not  find  this  impulse  within  me. 
However,  I  went  forward  and  I  embraced  my  father. 

'^  Now,"  he  said  to  me,  '^  here  are  your  grandfather,  your 
mother,  your  brothers,  and  your  sisters." 

I  went  to  my  mother  and  put  my  arms  about  her :  sho 
allowed  me  to  kiss  her,  but  she  herself  did  not  kiss  me : 
she  only  said  two  or  three  words  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand. 

'<  Shake  hands  with  your  grandfather,"  said  my  father  to 
me,  "  and  go  auietly  about  it.     He  is  paralyzed." 

I  also  shook  hands  with  my  two  brothers  and  with  my 
eldest  sister.  I  would  have  taken  the  little  one  into  my 
arms,  but,  as  she  was  occupied  in  petting  Capi,  she  pushed 
me  away. 

All  the  time  that  I  was  going  thus  from  one  to  the  other, 
I  was  indignant  with  myself  that  I  no  longer  felt  any  joy  at 
finding  my  relations  again.  I  had  at  last  a  father,  a  mother, 
brothers,  sisters;  I  had  a  grandfather.  I  was  restored  to 
them,  and  I  remained  cold.  I  had  looked  forward  to  this 
moment  with  a  feverish  impatience.  I  had  been  foolish 
with  joy, 'thinking  that  I,  too,  was  about  to  have  relatives  to 
love,  who  would  love  me  ;  and  I  was  still  embarrassed,  exam- 
ining them  all  curiously,  and  finding  nothing  in  my  heart  to 
say  to  them, — not  one  tender  word.  Was  I,  then,  a  mon- 
ster ?    Was  I,  then,  unworthy  to  have  relations  ? 

If  I  had  found  my  parents  in  a  palace,  instead  of  in  a 
hovel,  would  I  not  have  felt  for  them  those  feelings  of  ten- 
derness which  some  hours  before  I  had  felt  in  my  heart  for 
a  father  and  a  mother  whom  I  did  not  know,  and  whidi  I 
could  not  express  for  the  father  and  the  mother  whom  I 
saw  ?  This  thought  choked  me  with  shame.  Coming  back 
to  my  mother,  I  put  my  arms  round  her  again,  and  kissed 
her  lips.  Doubtless  she  did  not  understand  what  had  pro- 
voked this  outburst ;  for,  instead  of  returning  my  kisses,  she 
looked  at  me  in  her  indolent  way ;  then,  addressing  herself 
to  her  husband,  my  father  shrugging  his  shoulders  slightly 
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as  she  did  so,  she  uttered  a  few  words  I  did  not  understand, 
but  which  made  him  laugh.  This  indifference  on  both  sides 
oppressed  my  heart  to  breaking.  I  thought  that  my  out- 
burst of  tenderness  did  not  deserve  such  a  reception.  But  there 
was  no  time  for  me  to  give  myself  up  to  my  impressions. 

"And  that  boy,"  asked  my  father,  pointing  to  Mattia 
"  who  is  he  ?" 

I  explained  the  ties  which  bound  me  to  Mattia ;  and  in  doing 
so  I  endeavored  to  express  in  my  words  a  little  of  the  friend- 
ship that  I  felt  for  him,  and  the  gratitude  that  I  owed  him. 

"Qood,"  said  my  father:  "he  thought  he'd  like  to  see 
the  country?" 

I  was  going  to  answer ;  Mattia  took  the  word  out  of  my 
mouth. 

"  Exactly,"  he  said. 

"  And  Barberin  7"  asked  my  father.  "  Why  didn't  he 
come  ?" 

I  explained  that  Barberin  was  dead,  which  had  been  a 
great  disappointment  to  me  when  we  had  arrived  in  Paris, 
after  having  learned  at  Ghavanon,  through  Mother  Barberin, 
that  my  relations  were  searching  for  me. 

Then  my  father  translated  to  my  mother  what  I  had  just 
said,  and  I  thought  I  understood  the  latter  to  answer  that  it  was 
very  good,  or  very  well ;  at  all  events,  she  uttered  the  words 
toell  and  ^ood,  which  I  knew,  several  times.  Why  was  it 
good  or  well  that  Barberin  was  dead  ?  This  puzzled  me  in 
my  own  mind,  unavailingly. 

"  Ton  don't  know  English  ?"  asked  my  &ther. 

"  No ;  I  only  know  French  and  Italian,  the  latter  of  which 
I  learned  from  a  master  to  whom  Barberin  hired  me." 

"Vitalis?" 

"  You  knew " 

"  It  was  Barberin  who  told  me  his  name,  when  I  went  to 
France  some  time  ago  in  search  of  you.  But  you  must  be 
anxious  to  know  how  it  is  that  we  did  not  seek  you  for  thir- 
teen years,  and  how  we  suddenly  took  the  notion  of  going  to 
find  J3arberin." 

"  Oh  yes  1  very  anxious,  I  assure  you ;  most  anxious." 

"  Well,  come  over  near  the  fire.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
that." 

On  coming  in,  I  had  placed  my  harp  against  the  waU ;  I 
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Qnbnckled  my  bag,  and  took  the  place  pointed  oat  to  me. 
But,  as  I  was  stretching  oat  my  maddy  damp  legs  before  the 
fire,  my  grandfather  spat  in  my  direction,  withoat  saying 
anything,  rather  dose  to  me :  it  was  just  like  an  old  cat  in  a 
rage.  No  other  explanation  was  necessary  to  give  me  to  un- 
derstand that  I  was  in  his  way,  and  I  withdrew  my  legs. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  my  father :  ^*  the  old  man  doesn't  like 
any  one  to  put  himself  before  his  fire.  But,  if  you  are  cold, 
warm  yourself;  yoa  needn't  let  him  inconyenience  you." 

I  was  dumfounded  at  hearing  him  speak  in  this  way  of  the 
white-haired  old  man.  I  thought  that  if  one  was  to  suffer 
inconvenience  from  any  one  it  ought  to  be  borne  for  him ;  so 
I  kept  my  legs  under  my  chair. 

'*  lou  are  our  eldest  son,"  my  father  said,  "  and  you  were 
bom  one  year  after  my  marriage  with  your  mother.  When 
I  married  your  mother  there  was  a  young  girl  who  thought 
that  I  would  take  her  for  my  wife,  whom  this  marriage  in- 
spired with  a  ferocious  hatred  against  her  whom  she  looked 
on  as  her  riyal.  It  was  in  order  to  avenge  herself  that,  the 
very  day  on  which  you  reached  the  age  of  six  months,  she 
stole  you  and  carried  you  off  to  Franoe,  to  Paris,  where  she 
abandoned  you  in  the  street.  We  made  all  possible  search, 
but  without  going  to  Paris,  for  we  could  not  suppose  that  you 
had  been  taken  so  far.  We  didn't  recover  you,  and  we  be- 
lieved you  were  dead  and  lost  forever, — when  three  months 
ago  this  woman,  attacked  by  fatal  sickness,  disclosed  the 
truth  be^re  dying.  I  set  out  at  once  for  Franoe,  and  went 
to  the  police  agent  of  the  quarter  in  which  you  had  been 
abandoned.  There  I  heard  tnat  you  had  been  adopted  by  a 
mason  of  La  Greuse,  the  very  one  who  had  found  you ;  and 
I  went  to  Ghavanon  immediately.  Barberin  told  me  that  he 
had  hired  you  to  Yitalis,  a  roving  musician,  and  that  you 
were  wandering  about  Franoe  with  him.  As  I  couldn't  stay 
in  France  to  go  in  pursuit  of  Yitalis,  I  charged  Barberin 
with  this  care,  and  gave  him  money  to  go  to  Paris.  At  the 
same  time  I  recommended  him  to  inform  the  lawyers  who  do 
business  for  me,  when  he  had  found  you.  If  I  didn't  give  him 
my  address  here,  it  was  because  we  only  live  in  London  dur- 
ing the  winter ;  during  the  fine  weather  we  travel  through 
England  and  Scotland,  for  our  business  as  travelling  mer- 
chants, with  our  wagons  and  the  family.    So  yon  see,  my 
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boy,  how  jou  haye  been  recovered,  and  how,  after  thirteen 
years,  yon  are  taking  your  place  in  the  family.  I  can  under- 
stand yonr  being  a  litUe  bit  frightened,  as  you  don't  know  ns, 
and  yon  can't  understand  what  to  say  or  how  to  make  your- 
self understood ;  but  I  hope  you'll  make  yourself  at  home 
quickly." 

Tes,  no  doubt  I  should  make  myself  at  home  quickly:  was 
not  that  natural,  since  I  was  with  my  relations,  and  those  with 
whom  I  was  to  liye  were  my  father  and  mother,  my  sisters 
and  brothers  ? 

The  fine  baby-clothes  had  not  told  the  truth.  For  Mother 
Barberin,  for  Lisa,  for  Father  Acquin,  for  those  who  had  as- 
sisted me,  it  was  a  pity :  I  could  not  do  what  I  had  dreamed 
of  for  them,  for  these  wandering  merchants  could  not  be  very 
rich  when  they  lived  in  a  hovel.  But  for  myself,  what  mat- 
ter was  it,  after  all  ?  I  had  relations,  and  it  was  a  childish 
dream  to  fancy  that  fortune  would  be  generous  to  me :  ten- 
derness is  worth  more  than  riches;  it  was  not  money  I 
wanted,  but  affection. 

While  I  was  listening  to  my  father's  story,  having  eyes  and 
ears  for  him  only,  a  cloth  had  been  put  on  the  table  and  on 
it  plates  with  blue  flowers  on  them,  and  then  a  metal  dish 
with  a  large  piece  of  baked  beef  with  potatoes  round  it 

"Are  you  hungry,  boys?"  asked  my  father,  addressing 
Mattia  and  myself. 

Mattia's  sole  answer  was  to  show  his  white  teeth. 

''  Well,  then,  come  over  to  the  table,"  said  my  father. 

But,  before  sitting  down,  he  pushed  my  grandfather's  arm- 
chair dose  to  the  table.  Then,  placing  himself  with  his  back 
•o  the  fire,  he  began  to  carve  the  roast  beef,  and  gave  each 
jf  us  a  good  helping,  with  potatoes. 

Though  I  had  not  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  eti- 
quette, or,  more  truthfully,  though  I  had  not  been  educated 
at  all,  I  noticed  that  my  brothers  and  my  eldest  sister  ate 
most  frequently  with  their  fingers,  that  they  dipped  them  in 
the  gravy,  and  licked  them,  without  either  my  father  or  my 
mother  seeming  to  perceive  it  As  to  my  grandfather,  he 
concentrated  his  attention  on  his  plate,  and  the  only  hand  he 
could  use  went  continually  from  the  plate  to  his  mouth : 
whenever  his  trembling  fingers  let  fall  a  morsel,  my  brothers 
made  fun  of  him. 
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Sapper  oyer,  I  thought  we  were  going  to  spend  the  evening 
before  the  fire ;  but  my  father  said  mat  he  was  expecting 
some  friends,  and  that  we  should  go  to  bed.  Then,  taking  a 
candle,  he  led  us  into  a  coach-house  which  adjoined  the  room 
in  which  we  had  eaten.  There  stood  two  of  those  big  cara- 
vans usually  seen  with  travelling  pedlers :  he  opened  the  door 
of  one,  and  we  saw  two  capital  beds  inside. 

''  There  are  your  beds,*'  he  said :  <*  sleep  soundly." 
Such  was  my  reception  by  my  relations  the  DriscoUs. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
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My  &ther,  when  he  went  out,  had  left  us  a  candle,  but  he 
had  locked  the  door  of  the  carriage  on  the  outside,  so  we  had 
only  to  go  to  bed ;  and  we  did  so  as  quickly  as  possible,  with- 
out chattering  as  we  were  accustomed  to  do  every  night,  and 
without  telling  each  other  our  impressions  of  this  eventful 
day. 

'^  Grood-night,  Remi,"  said  Mattia  to  me. 

<<  Good-night,  Mattia." 

Mattia  was  no  more  inclined  to  talk  than  I  was,  and  I  was 
glad  of  his  silence.  But  a  want  of  inclination  to  talk  isn't 
an  inclination  to  sleep :  the  candle  out,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  close  my  eyes,  and  I  set  myself  to  reflect  on  all  that 
had  just  passed,  turning  over  and  over  in  my  narrow  little 
couch.  While  reflecting,  I  heard  Mattia,  who  occupied  the 
little  bed  placed  below  my  own,  fidgeting  and  turning  about 
also,  which  proved  that  he  could  not  sleep  any  better  than  L 

'*  Tou're  not  asleep  ?"  said  I  to  him,  in  a  loud  voice. 

«  No,  not  yet." 

«  Are  you  ill  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you,  I'm  very  well ;  only  everything  seems  to 
be  going  round  with  me,  as  if  I  were  still  on  the  sea,  and 
this  carriage  rises  and  faUb,  rolling  about  in  all  directions." 

Was  it  only  searsickness  which  hindered  Mattia  firom  sleep- 
aa  84* 
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ing  7  Were  not  the  thouglitfl  that  kept  lum  awake  the  same 
as  my  own  ?  He  was  very  fond  of  me,  and  we  were  closelj 
enongh  united  in  heart,  aa  in  mind,  for  him  to  feel  as  I  felt 

Sleep  came  not,  and  the  hours  as  they  dragged  along  aug- 
mented the  yague  terror  which  oppressed  me.  Just  at  finl 
I  had  not  understood  the  impression  which  was  dominant  in 
me,  among  all  those  that  were  running  through  my  head  in 
a  tumultuous  confusion,  but  now  I  understood  that  it  was 
fear.  Fear  of  what  7  I  had  no  idea ;  but,  after  all,  I  was 
afraid.  And  my  fears  did  not  arise  from  the  fact  of  going 
to  bed  in  this  vehicle,  in  this  miserable  purlieu  of  Bethnal 
Green.  How  many  times  in  my  wandering  existence  had  I 
passed  the  night  without  being  protected  as  I  was  now !  I 
was  conscious  of  being  sheltered  from  all  danger,  and  yet  I 
was  terrified ;  the  more  I  resisted  this  terror,  the  less  was  I 
able  to  reassure  myself. 

The  hours  went  on,  one  after  the  other,  without  my  being 
able  to  calculate  the  advance  of  the  night,  for  there  were  no 
striking  docks  within  heanng:  suddenly  I  heard  a  pretty 
loud  noise  at  the  coafih-house  door,  which  opened  upon  a  dif- 
ferent street  from  Red  Lion  Court;  then,  after  several 
knocks  struck  at  regular  intervals,  a  gleam  of  light  shot  into 
our  vehicle. 

Surprised,  I  looked  quickly  round,  while  Capi,  who  slept 
by  my  little  bed,  woke  up  and  growled.  I  saw  then  that  this 
light  came  to  us  through  a  little  window,  opened  in  the  side 
of  our  vehicle,  against  which  our  beds  rested,  and  which  I 
had  not  remarked  on  lying  down  because  it  was  covered  on 
the  inside  by  a  curtain.  One  half  of  this  window  was  by 
Mattia's  bed,  the  other  half  by  mine.  Not  wanting  Capi  to 
rouse  the  whole  house,  I  put  my  hand  over  his  mouth ;  then 
I  looked  out.  My  &ther  had  entered  the  coach-house,  and 
quickly  and  noiselessly  had  opened  the  street-door ;  then  he 
had  closed  it  again  in  the  same  fashion,  after  letting  in  two 
men  heavily  laden  with  packages,  which  they  carried  on  their 
shoulders.  Then  he  put  his  finger  to  his  lips,  and  with  the 
other  hand,  which  held  a  revolving  dark-lantern,  he  pointed 
to  the  vehicle  in  which  we  were  lying,  to  teU  them  they  were 
to  make  no  noise  for  fear  of  waking  us. 

This  precaution  roused  my  attention,  and  I  thought  of 
aying  out  that  he  need  not  put  himself  out  for  me,  because 
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I  was  not  asleep ;  but,  as  tbat  would  have  disturbed  Mattia, 
wbo  was  no  doubt  sleeping  peacefully,  I  beld  my  tongue. 

My  father  helped  the  two  men  to  get  rid  of  their  loads ; 
then  he  disappeiured  for  a  moment,  and  came  back  with  my 
mother.  During  his  absence  the  men  had  opened  their  pack- 
ages :  one  was  filled  with  pieces  of  cloth,  the  other  with  hosiery, 
knitted  things,  under-clothing,  stockings,  and  gloves.  Then 
I  understood  what  had  at  first  amazed  me.  These  were  shop- 
keepers, who  had  come  to  sell  their  goods  to  my  parents. 
My  fiither  took  each  article,  examined  it  by  the  light  of  his 
lantern,  and  handed  it  to  my  mother,  who,  with  a  pair  of 
small  scissors,  cut  off  the  tickets,  which  she  put  in  hei* 
pocket.  That  seemed  odd  to  me,  as  the  hour  chosen  for  this 
sale  seemed  a  strange  one. 

While  conducting  this  examination,  my  father  addressed 
some  words  in  a  low  voice  to  the  men  who  had  brought  the 
packages:  if  I  had  known  English  I  could  perhaps  have 
heard  these  words,  but  one  hears  badly  what  one  doesn't 
comprehend.  There  was  nothing  but  the  word  policeman^ 
repeated  several  times,  that  struck  my  ear. 

When  the  contents  of  the  packages  had  been  carefully  in- 
spected, my  parents  and  the  two  men  went  out  of  the  coach- 
house into  the  house,  and  once  more  we  were  left  in  dark- 
ness. It  was  evident  that  they  had  gone  in  to  settle  their 
accounts. 

I  tried  to  reassure  myself  that  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  what  I  had  just  seen,  but  I  could  not  convince 
myself,  however  much  I  wished  to  do  so.  Why  should  these 
people,  when  they  came  to  see  my  parents,  not  have  entered 
by  Red  Lion  Court  ?  Why  did  they  talk  of  the  police  in 
a  low  tone,  as  if  they  feared  to  be  heiurd  outside  ?  Why  did 
my  mother  cut  off  the  tickets  that  hung  from  the  things  she 
was  buying? 

These  questions  were  not  calculated  to  send  me  to  sleep, 
and,  as  I  could  find  no  answer  to  them,  I  tried  to  drive  them 
from  my  mind ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  After  a  certain  period, 
I  saw  the  light  again  fill  our  vehicle,  and  again  I  looked 
through  a  crack  in  my  curtain ;  but  this  time  it  was  in  despite 
of  myself  and  against  my  will,  whilst  the  first  time  I  had 
done  it  quite  naturally,  on  purpose  to  see  and  to  learn.  Now 
I  said  to  myself  that  I  ought  not  to  look,  and  for  all  th  U  I 
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did  look;  I  saw  that  no  doubt  it  would  be  better  not  to 
know,  and  still  I  was  determined  to  know. 

My  father  and  mother  were  alone.  While  my  mother 
quickly  made  up  into  two  packages  the  things  the  men  had 
brought,  my  father  swept  a  comer  of  the  coach-house.  Un- 
derneath the  dry  sand  that  he  brushed  away  with  bis  broom, 
a  trap-door  soon  appeared.  He  raised  it;  then,  as  mv 
mother  had  finished  cording  up  the  two  parcels,  he  took 
them  down  through  the  trap-door  into  a  cellar,  of  which  I 
did  not  see  the  depth,  whilst  my  mother  lighted  him  with  the 
lantern.  The  two  packages  deposited,  he  came  up  again, 
shut  the  trap-door,  and  with  his  broom  brushed  back  over  it 
the  sand  that  he  had  removed.  When  he  had  finished  his 
work,  it  was  impossible  to  see  where  the  opening  of  the  trap- 
door was.  On  the  top  of  the  sand  they  both  scattered  hand- 
fula  of  the  straw  that  was  strewn  all  over  the  coach-house 
floor,  and  then  they  went  out. 

At  the  moment  that  they  noiselessly  shut  the  house-door, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  Mattia  moved  in  his  little  bed,  as  if  he 
were  laying  his  head  upon  the  pillow.  Had  he  seen  what 
had  just  passed  ?  I  dared  not  ask  him.  But  it  was  no  longer 
a  vague  fear  that  stifled  me  ;  I  knew  now  why  I  was  fright- 
ened, and  irom  head  to  foot  I  was  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat 

So  I  remained  the  whole  night.  A  cock  that  crowed  near 
at  hand  announced  to  me  the  approach  of  morning;  then 
only  I  slept,  but  a  heavy,  feverish  sleep,  full  of  torturing 
nightmares  that  choked  me.  A  noise  at  the  lock  awoke  me, 
and  the  door  of  our  vehicle  was  opened ;  but,  supposing  that 
it  was  my  father  coming  to  tell  us  that  it  was  time  to  get  up, 
I  shut  my  eyes  not  to  look  at  him. 

"  It's  your  brother,"  said  Mattia,  '*  who  is  giving  us  our 
liberty :  he's  already  gone." 

Then  we  got  up.  Mattia  didn't  ask  me  if  I  had  slept 
well,  and  I  never  questioned  him :  once  when  he  looked  at 
me  I  turned  my  eyes  away.  We  were  obliged  to  go  into  the 
kitchen,  but  neither  my  father  nor  my  mother  was  there. 
My  grandfather  was  in  front  of  the  fire,  seated  in  his  arm- 
chair, as  if  he  hadn't  stirred  since  the  night  before ;  and  my 
eldest  sister,  who  was  called  Annie,  wiped  down  the  table, 
while  my  biggest  brother,  Allen,  swept  out  the  room.  I  went 
up  to  them  to  shake  hands,  but  they  both  went  on  with  their 
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work  without  taking  any  notice  of  me.  Then  I  oame  to  my 
grandfather,  but  he  wouldn't  let  me  come  near  him ;  and,  as 
he  had  done  the  night  before,  he  spat  at  me :  bo  I  stopped 
short. 

''  Ask  them,"  I  said  to  Mattia,  "  at  what  time  I  shall  see 
my  father  and  mother  this  morning  ?" 

Mattia  did  what  I  asked  him,  and  my  grandfather  softened 
un  hearing  English  spoken :  his  physiognomy  lost  a  little  of 
its  alarming  stoniness,  and  he  was  pleased  to  reply. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?"  asked  L 

^'  That  your  father  has  gone  out  for  the  whole  day,  that 
your  mother  is  asleep,  and  that  we  can  go  for  a  walk." 

''  He  only  said  that?"  I  asked,  finding  this  translation  very 
short. 

Mattia  seemed  embarrassed. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  well  understood  the  rest,"  said 
he. 

'^  Tell  me  as  much  as  you  did  comprehend." 

"  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  said  that  if  we  found  a  good 
opportunity  in  town,  we  were  not  to  miss  it,  and  afterwards 
he  added,  I'm  certain  of  that, '  Remember  my  lesson :  you 
must  live  at  the  expense  of  fools.'  " 

No  doubt  my  grandfather  guessed  what  Mattia  was  explain- 
ing to  me ;  for  at  these  last  words,  with  the  hand  that  was 
not  paralyzed,  he  made  a  gesture  of  putting  something  into 
his  pocket,  and  at  the  same  time  he  winked. 

'*  Let  us  get  out,"  I  said  to  Mattia. 

For  two  or  three  hours  we  walked  about  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Red  Lion  Court,  not  daring  to  go  farther,  for  fear  of 
losing  ourselves ;  and  by  day  Bethnal  Green  seemed  to  me 
still  more  hideous  than  it  had  appeared  by  night  the  evening 
before.  Everywhere  misery,  with  all  its  saddening  accom- 
paniments, seemed  to  be  stamped  upon  the  houses  as  well  as 
on  the  people.  We  looked  at  each  other,  but  we  said  nothing. 
Turning  back,  we  soon  found  ourselves  at  one  end  of  our  yard, 
60  we  went  in  again.  My  mother  had  left  her  room.  From 
the  doorway  I  saw  her  with  her  head  resting  on  the  table 
Thinking  that  she  was  ill,  I  ran  to  kiss  her,  as  I  could  not 
speak  to  her. 

I  put  my  arms  round  her ;  she  lifted  her  head,  swaying  it 
about ;  then  she  looked  at  me,  but  certainly  without  seeing 
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me.  Then  I  smelt  an  odor  of  gin  that  came  out  with  hei 
hot  hreath,  and  I  recoiled.  She  let  her  head  fall  down  again 
upon  her  two  arms  spread  out  on  the  tahle. 

"  Gin  I"  said  my  grandfather. 

And  he  looked  at  me  with  a  sneer,  saying  some  words  that 
I  didn't  understand.  Just  at  first  I  remained  motionless,  as 
if  deprived  of  sensation ;  then,  after  a  few  seconds,  1 1  coked 
at  Mattia,  who  himself  looked  at  me  with  tears  in  his  e/es. 
I  made  him  a  sign,  and  again  we  went  out. 

For  some  time  we  walked  side  by  side,  holding  each  other's 
hands,  saying  nothing,  and  going  straight  on  ahead  without 
heeding  which  way  we  travelled. 

"  Where  are  we  going  like  this  ?"  asked  Mattia,  with  some 
uneasiness. 

"  I  don't  know.  Somewhere  where  we  can  talk.  I  must 
speak  to  you,  and  here,  in  this  crowd,  I  could  not." 

In  fact,  in  my  wandering  life  by  field  and  wood,  I  was  ac- 
customed, under  the  tuition  of  Vitalis,  never  to  speak  of  any- 
thing important  when  we  were  in  the  middle  of  a  town  or 
village  street ;  and  when  I  was  disturbed  by  passers-by  I  in- 
standy  lost  my  ideas.  Now,  I  meant  to  talk  seriously  to 
Mattia,  knowing  thoroughly  well  what  I  was  talking  about 

Just  as  Mattia  asked  me  this  question  we  came  to  a  larger 
street  than  the  lanes  from  which  we  emerged,  and  I  thought 
I  saw  trees  at  the  end  of  it :  perhaps  it  was  the  countzy,  so 
we  went  in  that  direction.  It  was  not  the  country,  but  an 
immense  park,  with  broad  green  stretches  of  turf,  and  here 
and  there  clumps  of  young  trees.  It  was  just  the  place  we 
wanted  for  conversation. 

My  resolve  was  quite  taken,  and  I  knew  what  I  meant  to 
say. 

"  You  know  how  fond  I  am  of  you,  my  little  Mattia,"  said 
I  to  my  comrade,  as  soon  as  we  had  sat  down  in  a  secluded 
quiet  place.  "  And  you  know  very  well— don't  you  ? — that 
it  was  firom  friendly  feeling  that  I  asked  you  to  come  with  me 
to  my  parents'  house  ?  You  won't  doubt  my  friendship,  then, 
will  you,  whatever  I  may  ask  of  you  ?" 

*^  How  stupid  you  are  1"  he  answered,  trying  to  smile. 

"  You  want  to  laugh  to  keep  me  from  being  down-hearted ; 
but  it's  of  no  consequence  if  I  am  down-hearted.  With  whom 
could  I  cry,  if  not  with  you  ?" 
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And,  throwiog  myself  into  Mattia's  amis,  I  burst  into  tears : 
never  had  I  felt  so  miserable  when  I  was  alone,  lost  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  world. 

After  a  fit  of  sobbing,  I  tried  to  calm  myself.  I  had  not 
brought  Mattia  into  this  park  in  order  to  be  compassionated 
by  him :  it  was  not  for  myself,  it  was  for  him. 

''  Matda,"  I  said, "  you  must  go  away.  You  must  go  back 
10  France." 

"  Leave  you  ?    Never  I" 

"  I  knew  beforehand  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  you 
would  answer  me ;  and  I  am  glad,  very  glad,  I  assure  you, 
that  you  should  say  you  would  never  leave  me.  However, 
you  must  leave  me ;  you  must  return  to  France, — ^to  Italy, 
— wherever  vou  will :  it's  of  little  consequence,  so  long  as  you 
do  not  stop  m  England." 

"  And  you, — ^where  do  you  mean  to  go  ?  Where  should 
you  like  us  to  go  ?" 

'*I  ?  I  must  stop  here,  in  London,  with  my  family.  Is  it 
not  my  duty  to  stay  with  my  parents  ?  Take  what  is  left  of 
our  money  and  go." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Bemi :  if  either  of  us  must  go,  it  is  you." 

"Why?" 

«  Because ^" 

He  did  not  finish,  and  turned  his  eyes  away  from  my 
questioning  look. 

''  Mattia,  answer  me  in  all  sincerity  and  frankly,  without 
consideration  for  me,  and  without  fear.  You  didn't  sleep  last 
night  ?  you  saw  7" 

He  kept  his  eyes  down,  and  in  a  low  voice,-^ 

"  I  didn't  sleep,"  said  he. 

"  What  did  you  see  ?" 

"  Everything." 

"  And  you  understood  ?" 

"  That  those  who  sold  those  goods  had  not  bought  them. 
Your  father  grumbled  at  them  for  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
coach-house  instead  of  at  the  house-door ;  they  answered  that 
they  were  watched  by  the  policemen." 

«  Don't  you  see  that  you  must  go  ?"  I  said. 

"  If  I  must  go,  you  must  go  too :  it  is  no  more  necessary 
for  one  than  for  the  other." 

"  When  I  asked  you  to  come  with  me,  I  thought,  after  what 
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Mother  Barberin  had  told  me,  and  also  after  mj  own  dreams, 
that  my  family  would  be  able  to  educate  us  both,  and  that  we 
should  never  be  separated ;  but  things  are  not  so.  The  dream 
was  a  dream :  so  we  must  part." 

"  Never  1" 

"  Listen  to  me  carefully ;  understand  me,  and  don*t  add  to 
my  trouble.  If  in  Paris  we  had  come  across  Ghirofoli,  and  if 
he  had  taken  you  back  again,  you  wouldn't  have  wanted  me, 
would  you,  to  remain  with  you  ?  And  what  I  say  to  you  just 
now,  you  would  have  said  to  me." 

He  made  no  answer. 

^'  Is  it  not  true  ?  tell  me  if  it  isn't  true." 

After  a  moment's  reflection  he  spoke : 

"  It  is  your  turn  to  listen  to  me,"  he  said.  '^  Listen  atten- 
tively. When,  at  Chavanon,  you  spoke  of  your  £unily  seek- 
ing you,  it  made  me  veiy  unhappy.  I  ought  to  have  been 
glaid  to  know  that  you  were  going  to  find  your  relations  again ; 
instead  of  that,  I  was  sorry.  Instead  of  thinking  of  your  joy 
and  happiness,  I  only  thought  of  myself.  I  said  to  myself 
that  you  would  have  brothers  and  sisters  whom  you  would 
care  for  as  you  had  cared  for  me,  and  perhaps  even  more, — 
brothers  and  sisters,  rich,  well-brought-up,  educated,  fine 
gentlemen,  fine  young  ladies, — and  I  was  jealous.  You  ought 
to  ^know  this ;  it  is  the  truth ;  and  I  must  confess  and  ask 
your  forgiveness,  if  you  can  forgive  such  evil  feelings." 

"  Oh,  Mattia  I" 

"  Say,  do  say,  then,  that  you  forgive  me." 

^^  With  all  my  heart.  I  saw  plainly  your  vexation.  I  was 
never  angry  widi  you  about  it." 

^'  Because  you  are  foolish ;  you  are  too  generously  foolish. 
One  ought  to  be  angry  with  people  who  behave  badly ;  and  I 
have  behaved  badly.  But,  if  you  forgive  me  because  you  are 
good,  I  do  not  forgive  myself  because  I  am  not  good.  You 
don't  know  all  yet.  I  said  in  my  own  mind, '  I  will  go  to 
England  with  him  because  he  will  want  me  to  look  after 
things ;  but  when  he  is  happy, — ^very  happy, — ^when  he  has 
no  time  to  think  of  me,  I  will  take  myself  off  and  go  straight 
away  to  Lucca  to  embrace  Christina.'  But  instead  of  being 
rich  and  happy,  as  we  had  imagined  you  would  be,  you  are 
not  rich,  and  you  are — ^that  is,  you  are  not  as  we  thought  you 
would  be :  therefore  I  ought  not  to  go  away.    And  it  is  not 
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Christina,  it  b  not  my  little  sister,  that  I  onght  to  em- 
brace :  it*s  my  comrade,  it's  my  friend,  it's  my  brother,  it's 
BemL" 

So  saying,  he  took  my  hand  and  kissed  it ;  then  my  eyeK 
filled  with  tears,  bnt  they  were  no  longer  bitter  and  burning 
like  those  I  had  just  shed. 

Still,  great  as  was  my  emotion,  it  did  not  make  me  give  np 
my  idea. 

'*  You  must  go.  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  go  back 
to  France,  that  you  should  see  Lisa,  Father  Acquin,  Mother 
Barberin,  all  my  friends,  and  tell  tJiem  why  I  don't  do  for 
them  what  I  wished,  and  what  I  dreamed,  and  what  I  prom- 
ised. You'll  explain  that  my  relations  are  not  rich,  as  we 
had  believed  they  were,  and  that  will  be  enough  to  make 
them  excuse  me.  You  understand,  don't  you?  They  are 
not  rich ;  that  explains  eyerything.  It's  no  disgrace  not  to 
be  rich." 

'*  It's  not  because  they're  not  well  off  that  you  want  me 
to  go.    And  so  I  shall  not  go." 

''  Mattia,  I  entreat  you,  don't  make  my  trouble  greater : 
you  see^  how  great  it  is." 

^'Oh,  I  don't  want  to  force  you  to  tell  me  what  you 
are  ashamed  to  explain.  I  am  not  dever ;  I  am  not  ouick ; 
but  if  I  don't  comprehend  all  that  ought  to  enter  here — he 
tapped  his  head — ^''  I  feel  what  reaches  me  here," — he  put 
his  hand  upon  his  heart.  '*  It's  not  because  your  relations 
are  poor  that  you  want  me  to  go ;  it's  not  that  they  cannot 
keep  me,  for  I  should  be  no  burden  to  them,  and  I  would 
work  for  them ;  it  is — it's  because,  after  what  you  saw  last 
night,  you're  afraid  on  my  account" 

'<  Mattia,  don't  say  that  I" 

''  You're  afraid  that  I  shall  come  to  cutting  off  the  tickets 
firom  goods  that  have  not  been  bought." 

'^Oh,  do  be  quiet,  Mattia  1  my  little  Mattia,  hold  your 
tongue  I" 

And  I  hid  my  face,  burning  with  shame,  in  my  hands. 

^'  Very  well  1  if  you're  afraid  on  my  account,  I  m  afraid  on 
yours ;  and  it's  for  that  I  say.  Let  us  go  together ;  let  us 
back  to  France,  to  see  Mother  Barberin,  Lisa,  and  your 
lends,  once  more." 

"  It's  impossible  I  My  relations  are  nothing  to  you ;  you 
B  85 
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owe  ihem  notbing.  But  as  for  me,  they  are  my  reIatioii8| 
and  I  ought  to  stay  with  them." 

'*  Tour  relations  I  That  old  cripple  your  grandfiithei  1 
That  woman  asleep  upon  the  table  your  mother  1" 

I  sprang  up,  and  in  an  accent  of  command,  no  longer  one 
of  entreaty,  I  exclaimed, — 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Mattia  1  don*t  speak  that  way  1  I  for- 
bid you !  You  are  talking  of  my  grandfather,  of  my  mother. 
I  must  honor  them  and  love  them. 

"  You  ought  to  do  so  if  they  were  really  your  relations ; 
but  if  they  are  not, — neither  your  grandfather,  nor  your 
father,  nor  your  mother^ — ^are  you  required,  under  those  cir* 
cumstances,  to  honor  them  and  love  them  ?'' 

"  Then  you  didn't  listen  to  my  father's  story?*' 

'*  What  does  that  story  prove  ?  They  had  lost  a  child  of 
the  same  age  as  you.  They  looked  for  it,  and  they  found 
one  of  the  same  age  as  the  one  that  they  had  lost :  that's 
all." 

''  You  forget  that  the  child  stolen  from  them  was  left  in 
the  Avenue  Breteuil,  and  it  was  in  the  Avenue  Breteuil 
that  I  was  found  on  the  same  day  as  their  own  hftd  been 
lost" 

"Why  might  not  two  children  have  been  left  in  the 
Avenue  Breteuil  on  the  same  day?  Why  might  not  the 
commissary  of  police  have  been  mistaken  when  he  sent  Mr. 
DriscoU  to  Ghavanon  ?    It  is  quite  possible." 

"  That's  absurd." 

"  Very  likely ;  what  I  say,  and  the  way  I  explain  it,  may 
be  absurd,  but  that  b  because  I  talk  and  explain  badly,  as  I 
have  only  a  poor  head.  Another  person  would  explain  it 
better,  and  it  would  become  reasonable.  It  is  I  who  am  ab- 
surd, that's  all." 

"  Alas  1  no,  that  isn't  all." 

'^  Then  you  ought  to  remember,  too,  that  you  don't  resem- 
ble either  your  father  or  your  mother ;  that  you  have  not  fail 
hair  like  your  brothers  and  sisters,  who  all — you  hear  ?  all — 
are  of  the  same  type  of  fairness.  Why  should  you  not  be 
like  them  ?  There  is  another  matter  which  is  very  astonish- 
ing ;  how  comes  it  that  people  who  are  not  well  off  spent  so 
mudi  money  in  finding  a  child  ?  For  all  these  reasons,  to 
my  thinking,  you  are  not  a  Driscoll.     I  know  very  well  that 
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Fm  not  over-bright :  people  have  always  told  me  so,  but  it  is 
mj  head  that  is  in  fault.  *  But  jou  are  not  a  Driiscoll,  and 
jou  ought  not  to  stop  with  the  Driscolls.  If  you  intend,  in 
spite  of  all,  to  stop  here,  I  stop  with  you ;  but  you  would  do 
well  to  write  to  Mother  Barberin,  and  ask  her  to  describe 
exactly  what  your  baby-dothes  were  like.  When  we  got  her 
letter,  you  could  question  the  man  that  you  call  father,  and 
then  perhaps  we  should  begin  to  see  things  a  little  more 
clearly :  until  then  I  shall  not  stit,  and  in  spite  of  everything 
will  stop  with  you.  K  we  must  work,  we  will  work  to- 
gether." 

'^  But  if  some  day  they  hit  Mattia  on  the  head?" 

He  smiled  sadly. 

''  That  wouldn't  be  the  hardest  of  all  to  bear ;  but  do  blows 
hurt  when  people  receive  them  for  their  fiiends  ?" 
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It  was  not  until  nightfall  that  we  re-entered  Bed  Lion 
Court  We  spent  all  our  day  talking  and  walking  about  in 
this  fine  park,  after  making  our  breakfast  off  a  bit  of  bread 
that  we  bought. 

My  father  had  returned  to  the  house,  and  my  mother  was 
going  about.  Neither  he  nor  she  made  any  remark  about  our 
long  walk.  It  was  only  afler  supper  that  my  father  told  us 
he  had  something  to  say  to  both  Mattia  and  myself,  and  for 
that  he  made  us  come  in  front  of  the  hearth,  which  brought 
forth  a  growl  from  grandfather,  who  was  decidedly  sava^ce 
about  keeping  his  share  of  the  fire. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  how  you  earned  your  living 
in  France,"  said  my  father. 

I  told  him  what  he  wanted  to  know. 

*'  And  you  were  never  afraid  of  dying  of  hunger  ?" 

"  Never ;  for  not  only  did  we  earn  our  living,  but,  besides 
that,  we  made  enough  to  buy  a  cow,"  said  Mattia,  bravely. 
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And  in  his  turn  he  told  how  we  got  our  oow. 

''  You  must  have  a  good  deal  of  talent,  then  ?'*  aaked  my 
fiither.     ''  Show  me  a  uttle  of  what  you  can  do." 

I  took  my  harp  and  played  a  tune,  but  it  was  not  my  Nea- 
politan song. 

^'Qoodl  yeiy  good!"  said  my  father.  "And  Mattia, 
what  can  he  do  7" 

Mattia  played  a  piece  on  the  violin,  and  another  on  thn 
comet. 

It  was  this  last  which  excited  the  applause  of  the  children, 
who  listened,  ranged  in  a  circle  round  about  us. 

''  And  Capi,'*  asked  my  father,  "  how  can  he  act  7  I  don't 
suppose  that  you  drag  a  dog  about  with  you  only  for  your 
own  amusement.  He  ought  to  be  able  at  least  to  earn  his 
keep." 

I  was  proud  of  Capi's  talents,  not  only  for  his  sake,  but 
also  in  remembrance  of  Yitalis.  I  ordei^d  him  to  do  some 
of  the  tricks  in  his  repertory,  and  he  obtained  with  the  chil- 
dren hb  ordinary  success. 

"  That  dog  is  a  fortune  in  itself,"  said  my  father. 

I  replied  to  this  compliment  by  prabing  Capi,  and  assuring 
him  that  he  was  capable  of  learning  in  a  short  time  anything 
people  liked  to  teach  him,  even  what  dogs  are  not  usually 
able  to  do. 

My  father  translated  my  speech  into  English,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  added  to  it  some  words  that  I  could  not  com- 
prehend, but  which  made  everybody  laugh,  my  mother,  the 
children,  and  my  grandfather  too,  who  winked  several  times, 
exclaiming,  "Fine  dogl"  but  OEipi  was  none  the  prouder 
for  it. 

"  Well,  as  this  is  so,"  said  my  Mher,  "  this  is  what  I  pro- 
pose to  you.  But  first  Mattia  must  say  whether  it  suits  him 
to  stop  in  England,  and  if  he  is  willing  to  live  with  us." 

"  I  wish  to  stop  with  Remi,"  answered  Mattia,  who  was 
much  more  artful  than  he  said  he  was,  or  even  than  he 
thought ;  "  and  I  will  go  everywhere  that  Remi  goes." 

My  father,  who  could  not  guess  how  much  hidden  meaning 
there  was  in  this  answer,  seemed  to  be  satisfied. 

"  That  is  all  right,"  said  he.  "  Now  I  come  back  to  my 
proposition.  We  are  not  well  off,  and  we  all  work  for  a  liv- 
ir.g.     In  the  summer-time  we  go  about  England,  and  the 
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children  offer  my  goods  to  those  who  won't  trouble  them- 
Belves  to  oome  to  ns ;  but  in  winter  we  hayen*t  much  to  do. 
WhOe  we  stay  in  London,  Kemi  and  Mattia  can  go  and  play 
music  in  the  streets,  and  I  dare  say  they  will  soon  do  a  good 
day's  work ;  above  ail,  when  we  get  near  the  Christmas  holi- 
days they  will  be  able  to  go  out  as  singers,  or  '  waits,'  as  we 
call  them.  But,  as  we  mustn't  be  too  prodigal  of  things  in 
this  world,  Capi  will  go  and  give  performances  with  Allen 
and  Ned." 

"  Capi  never  works  well  except  with  me,"  I  replied,  quickly, 
for  I  did  not  care  to  be  parted  from  him. 

''He  will  learn  to  work  with  Allen  and  Ned,  don't  be 
afraid ;  and  by  this  division  you  will  gain  ever  so  much  more." 

''  And  I  assure  you  he  won't  do  any  good ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mattia's  earnings  and  mine  will  be  much  less. 
We  always  get  much  more  with  Capi." 

''  Shut  your  mouth,  now !"  said  my  father  to  me.  ''  When 
I  have  said  a  thing  I  expect  it  to  be  done,  and  at  once  it  b^ 
comes  the  rule  of  the  house.  I  expect  you  to  conform  to  it, 
like  everybody  else." 

There  was  no  way  of  replying,  and  I  said  nothing;  but  I 
thought  to  myself  that  my  fine  dreams  regarding  Capi  were 
realizing  themselves  as  ssully  for  him  as  for  me.  We  were 
going  to  be  separated,  then  ?  What  sadness  for  him  and  for 
me !  We  reached  our  van  to  go  to  bed,  but  this  night  my 
father  did  not  lock  us  in. 

As  I  was  lying  down,  Mattia,  who  had  been  longer  undress- 
ing than  I,  crept  dose  to  my  ear,  and,  speaking  to  me  in  an 
undertone, — 

"  DonH  you  see,"  he  said, ''  that  the  man  you  call  your 
father  expects  not  only  to  have  children  to  work  for  him,  but 
he  must  have  dogs  as  well  ?  Doesn't  that  open  your  eyes  at 
last?    To-morrow  we  will  write  to  Mother  Barberin." 

But  the  next  day  it  was  necessary  to  give  Capi  his  lessons. 
I  took  him  in  my  arms,  and,  with  many  kisses  on  the  nose,  I 
gently  explained  to  him  what  I  expected  of  him.  Poor  dog  1 
how  he  looked  at  me, — ^how  he  listened  to  me  1  When  I  put 
his  string  into  Allen's  hand,  I  recommenced  my  explanations, 
and  he  was  so  intelligent,  so  tractable,  that  he  followed  my 
two  brothers  with  a  melancholy  air,  but  after  all  without 
resistance. 
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Ab  to  Mattia  and  myself,  my  father  was  pleased  to  oondnct 
us  into  a  quarter  where  we  had  a  chance  of  making  a  good 
collection,  and  we  tramped  across  the  whole  of  London  before 
we  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  town  where  there  were  none  but 
handsome  houses  with  porticos,  in  finely-built  streets  bordered 
by  gardens.  In  these  splendid  broad  streets  we  saw  no  more 
poor,  tattered  folks  with  starving  faces,  but  handsome  ladies 
beautifully  dressed,  carriages  whose  panels  shone  like  mirrors, 
magnificent  horses  driven  by  big  fat  coachmen  with  powdered 
hair. 

We  did  not  come  back  till  late  to  Bed  Lion  Court,  for  the 
distance  is  great  from  the  West  End  to  Bethnal  Green,  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  Capi  again,  very  dirty,  but  in  a 
good  temper. 

I  was  so  glad  to  see  him  again  that,  after  having  rubbed 
him  well  with  dry  straw,  I  rolled  him  up  in  my  sheepskin  and 
took  him  to  bed  with  me.  Which  was  the  happier,  he  or  I  ? 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  several  days :  we  set  out  in 
the  morning  and  only  came  back  at  night,  after  having  played 
our  repertory  sometimes  in  one  quarter,  sometimes  in  another ; 
while  on  his  side  Capi  went  and  gave  performances  under  the 
guidance  of  Allen  and  Ned.  But  one  evening  my  father 
told  me  that  the  next  day  I  could  take  Capi  with  me,  while 
he  kept  Allen  and  Ned  at  home. 

That  pleased  us  greatly,  and  Mattia  and  I  promised  our- 
selves to  make  so  good  a  collection  with  Capi  that  for  the 
ftiture  they  would  let  us  have  him  always.  It  was  a  matter 
of  recapturing  Capi,  and  neither  of  us  intended  to  spare  any 
pains.  We  made  him  undergo  a  strict  toilet  in  the  morning, 
and  after  breakfast  we  set  out  for  the  quarter  where  experi- 
ence had  taught  us  that  "  the  distinguished  company  most 
willingly  put  its  hand  in  its  pocket."  For  that,  we  had  to 
cross  all  London,  from  the  east  to  west,  by  Old  Street,  Hoi- 
bom,  and  Oxford  Street 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  our  enterprise,  for  the 
last  two  days  the  fog  had  not  lifted ;  the  sky,  or  what  takes 
the  place  of  sky  in  London,  was  a  cloud  of  oranse-tinted 
vapors,  and  in  the  streets  there  floated  a  sort  of  grayish  smoke 
which  only  permitted  one's  vision  to  travel  the  distance  of  a 
few  steps.    Tew  people  went  out,  and  from  the  windows,  be- 
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hind  wliicli  they  listened  to  ns,  they  eonld  not  see  Capi.  It 
was  a  distressing  circumstance  for  our  collection;  and  so 
Mattia  abused  the  fog,  this  detestable  fog,  without  imagining 
the  service  that  it  was  going  to  render  the  three  of  us  a  few 
minutes  later.  Walking  quickly,  and  keeping  Capi  at  our 
heels  by  a  word  which  I  said  to  him  from  time  to  time,  which 
with  him  had  greater  power  than  the  strongest  chain,  we  had 
got  to  Holbom,  which,  yon  know,  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented and  busiest  streets  of  London.  All  of  a  sudden  I 
saw  that  Capi  was  not  following  us.  What  had  become  of 
him  ?  It  was  very  strange.  I  stopped  to  wait  for  him,  and, 
slipping  just  inside  an  entry,  I  whistled  gently,  for  he  could 
not  see  far.  I  was  already  getting  anxious,  fearing  that  he 
had  been  stolen  from  us,  when  he  came  galloping  along,  wag- 
ging his  tail  and  holding  in  his  mouth  a  pair  of  woollen  stock- 
ings. Putting  his  fore-paws  against  me,  he  presented  the 
stockings  to  me,  telling  me  to  take  them ;  he  seemed  quite 
proud,  as  when  he  had  successfully  performed  one  of  his  most 
difficult  tricks,  and  had  come  to  demand  my  approbation. 

It  all  passed  in  a  few  seconds,  and  I  stood  dnmfounded, 
when  Mattia  roughly  seized  the  stockings  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  drew  me  into  the  entry. 

"  Walk  fast,"  he  said,  "  but  don't  run." 

It  was  only  after  several  minut-es  that  he  gave  me  any 
explanation  of  this  flight. 

"I  stood  like  you,  asking  myself  where  those  stockings 
came  from,  when  I  heard  a  man  say, '  Where's  the  thief?* 
The  thief  was  Capi :  don't  vou  understand  ?  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fog,  we  should  have  been  taken  up  for  stealing." 

I  understood  only  too  well.  I  stopped  a  moment,  choking. 
They  had  made  a  thief  of  Capi, — of  good,  honest  Capi  I 

"  Let  us  go  home,"  I  said  to  Mattia,  "  and  keep  Capi  on 
ihe  string." 

Mattia  never  answered  me  a  word,  and  we  hastened  back  to 
Bed  Lion  Court.  My  father,  my  mother,  and  the  children 
were  round  the  table,  occupied  in  folding  pieces  of  stuff.  I 
threw  the  pair  of  stockings  on  the  table,  which  made  Allen 
and  Ned  laugh. 

"  Here's  a  pair  of  stockings  I"  I  cried,  '*  that  Capi  has 
just  stolen,  for  you  have  made  a  thief  of  him.  I  think  it 
must  have  been  for  fun." 
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I  trembled  aa  I  said  this,  and  yet  I  Iiad  never  felt  so 
resolute. 

"  And  if  it  were  not  for  fiin/'  asked  my  father,  "  wliat 
would  you  do,  pray?" 

'^  I  would  tie  a  string  round  Capi's  neck,  and,  though  I 
love  him  dearly,  I  would  go  and  drown  him  in  the  Thames. 
I  won't  let  Capi  become  a  thief,  any  more  than  I'll  become 
one  myself:  if  I  thought  that  that  would  ever  happen,  I 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  would  go  and  drown  myself 
with  him." 

My  father  looked  me  in  the  face,  and  made  an  angry  moye- 
ment  as  if  he  meant  to  knock  me  down.  His  eyes  glared  at 
me.  However,  I  did  not  flinch.  Little  by  little  his  face 
resumed  its  habitual  calm. 

"  You  were  right  to  think  that  it  was  only  fiin,"  said  he; 
*^  and  80,  to  prevent  it  from  happening  again,  Capi  for  the 
future  shall  only  go  out  with  you." 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  BABT-GLOTHBS  HAYS  USD. 

Mt  brothers  Allen  and  Ned  had  always  treated  all  my  ad- 
vances with  a  surly  antipathy,  and  everything  that  I  had 
tried  to  do  for  them  had  been  ungraciously  met :  evidently  I 
was  not  a  brother  to  their  mind. 

After  Capi's  adventure,  the  situation  between  us  defined 
itself  clearly,  and  I  signified  to  them — not  in  words,  for  I  did 
not  know  how  to  express  myself  easily  in  English,  but  by  a 
lively  and  expressive  pantomime,  wherein  my  fists  played  the 
principal  part — that  if  they  made  the  slightest  attempt  against 
Capi  they  would  find  me  at  hand  to  defend  or  avense  him. 

Having  no  brothers,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  sis- 
ters ;  but  Annie,  the  eldest  girl,  showed  me  no  kindlier  feel- 
ing than  her  brothers.  Like  them,  she  had  ungraciously  re- 
ceived my  advances,  and  she  never  let  a  day  pass  without 
playing  me  some  ugly  trick  in  her  own  way, — a  matter  in 
which,  I  must  say,  she  was  very  ingenious. 
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Repnbed  by  Allen  and  Ned,  repnlaed  by  Annie,  there 
wae  only  left  to  me  little  Kate,  who  at  three  yean  old  was 
too  yonng  to  associate  with  her  brothefs  and  staters.  She 
was,  on  this  acoonnt,  willing  enough  to  be  caressed  by  me  at 
first,  because  I  let  Capi  perform  his  tricks  for  her ;  and  later 
on,  when  Capi  was  restored  to  me,  because  I  brought  her  the 
sweetmeats  and  cakes  and  oranges  that  the  children  used  to 
give  us  at  our  performances,  saying,  with  a  majestic  air,  "  For 
the  dog."  Qiying  oranges  to  the  dog  was,  perhaps,  not  yery 
sensible ;  but  I  accepted  them  gratefully,  for  they  gaye  me 
the  opportunity  in  this  way  of  winning  the  good  graces  of 
Miss  Kate. 

So  of  all  my  fkmily — ^thai  family  for  whom  my  heart  felt 
so  much  tenderness  when  first  I  set  foot  in  England — ^there 
was  only  little  Kate  who  suffsred  me  to  loye  her.  My  grand- 
fiUher  continued  to  spit  furiously  at  me  eyery  time  I  came 
near  him ;  my  hiher  did  not  trouble  himself  about  me,  ex- 
cept to  demand  ftom  me  eyery  eyening  the  amount  of  our 
earnings.  My  mother,  for  the  most  part,  passed  her  exist* 
ence  in  quite  another  world  \  Allen,  Ned,  and  Annie  hated 
me ;  Kate  alone  allowed  herself  to  be  caressed,  and  that  was 
only  because  my  pockets  were  fidl.  What  a  terrible  disi^ 
pointment  1 

Moreoyer,  though  at  first  I  had  dismissed  as  improbable 
Mattia's  theories,  in  my  grief  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  I  were  truly  a  child  of  this  fkmily  they  would  haye  for  me 
fedings  other  than  those  which  they  showed  to  me  with  so 
little  consideration,  when  after  all  I  had  done  nothing  to  merit 
this  indifference  or  this  havdness.  When  Mattia  saw  me 
under  the  influence  of  these  sad  thoughts,  he  guessed  well 
enough  what  had  excited  them ;  and  dien  he  would  say  to 
me,  as  if  speaking  to  himself, — 

^^  I*m  curious  to  see  what  Mother  Barberin  is  going  to  say 
to  you.'* 

To  get  this  letter,  which  was  to  be  addressed  '*  To  be  lefl 
tOl  called  for,''  we  had  changed  our  route  eyery  day,  and  in- 
stead of  getting  to  Holbom  by  West  Smtthndd  we  went 
round  by  the  post-office.  For  a  long  time  we  had  a  fruitless 
walk ;  but  at  last  this  letter,  s»  impatiently  expected,  was 
banded  to  us. 

The  (General  Post-Office  is  not  a  ftiyoraUe  place  for  read- 
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ing  anything.  We  went  np  an  entiy  in  a  neighboring  back- 
street,  and  this  gare  me  time  to  calm  my  emotion  a  litde ; 
and  there  at  last  I  was  able  to  open  Mother  Barberin's  letter, 
or  rather  the  letter  which  she  had  got  the  our^  of  Chavanon 
to  write  for  her : 

"  My  little  Bemi, — I  am  very  much  snrprised  at,  and 
yeiy  sorry  for,  what  yonr  letter  tells  me ;  for,  according  to 
what  my  poor  Barberin  always  said,  both  after  finding  yon 
in  the  Avenne  de  Breteuil,  and  after  haying  talked  with  the 
person  who  was  looking  for  yon,  I  thought  that  your  relations 
were  in  a  good,  eyen  in  a  high,  position,  as  regiurds  fortune. 

''This  idea  was  confirmed  by  the  style  in  which  you 
were  dressed  when  Barberin  brought  you  to  Chayanon,  and 
which  clearly  pointed  out  that  the  things  you  wore  were  the 
baby-linen  of  a  rich  child.  You  ask  me  to  describe  to  you 
the  clothes  in  which  you  were  rolled  up.  I  can  easily  do  it, 
for  I  haye  kept  all  these  things  by  me  to  assist  in  your  recog- 
nition for  the  day  when  you  might  be  reclaimed,  which  day 
I  always  thought  must  certainly  come. 

^'  But,  to  b^n  with,  I  must  tell  you  that  you  had  no 
swaddling-clothes.  If  I  haye  talked  to  you  sometimes  of 
swaddling-clothes,  it  was  firom  habit,  and  because  the  children 
with  us  are  swathed.  You  were  not  swathed ;  on  the  con- 
trary, you  were  dressed.  And  these  are  the  things  that  were 
found  upon  you :  a  lace  cap,  about  which  there  was  nothing 
particular  but  its  elegance  and  richness ;  a  fine  linen  shirt, 
with  a  narrow  lace  border  at  the  chest  and  arms;  flannel 
drawers,  white  wooUen  socks,  little  white  knitted  boots  with 
silk  rosettes,  a  long  frock,  also  of  white  flannel;  and,  to 
conclude,  a  large  hooded  pelisse  of  white  cashmere,  lined 
with  silk,  and  trimmed  outside  with  beautiful  embroidery. 
In  the  last  place,  I  must  add  that  none  of  these  things  were 
marked ;  but  the  flannel  drawers  and  the  under-shirt  ought 
to  haye  been,  for  the  comers  where  the  mark  is  usuaUy  put 
had  been  cut  off,  which  proyed  that  some  one  had  taken 
eyery  precaution  to  put  eyeiy  difficulty  in  the  way  of  tracing 
you. 

<<  This  is,  my  dear  Bemi,  all  that  I  can  tell  you.  If  you 
think  you  will  want  these  things,  you  haye  only  to  write  to 
me,  and  I  will  send  them  to  you. 
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^'  Do  not  grieve,  my  poor  ohild,  that  yon  are  not  able  to 
give  me  all  the  ^ne  presents  that  you  had  promised  me.  The 
cow,  bought  with  your  daily  bread,  is  worth  more  to  me  than 
all  the  gifts  in  the  world.  I  am  glad  to  tell  yon  that  she 
still  keeps  yery  well :  her  milk  does  not  fell ;  and,  thanks  to 
her,  I  am  now  in  comfortable  circumstances.  I  never  look 
at  her  without  thinking  of  you  and  your  good  little  comrade 
Mattia. 

"  I  shall  always  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  and  I  hope 
it  will  always  be  good  news.  You,  so  tender-hearted  and 
affectionate,  how  could  you  not  be  happy  in  your  family,  with 
a  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  who  will  love  you  as 
you  deserve  to  be  loved  I 

"Adieu,  my  dear  boyl  A  thousand  kisses  from  your 
affectionate  foster-modier." 

The  dose  of  this  letter  wrung  my  heart.  Poor  Mother 
B/irberin  1  how  kind  she  was  to  me !  Because  she  loved  me, 
she  imagined  that  all  the  world  ought  to  care  for  me  as  she 
did. 

'*  She*s  a  good  soul,"  said  Mattia :  "  she  remembered  me. 
But  even  if  she  had  forgotten  me  that  would  not  hinder  me 
from  thankmg  her  for  her  letter.  With  a  description  as  com- 
plete as  that,  Driscoll  had  better  not  make  any  mistake  in 
nis  account  of  the  things  that  you  had  on  when  you  were 
stolen." 

''  He  may  have  forgotten  them." 

"  Don't  say  that.  Do  people  forget  the  clothes  worn  by  a 
child  that  they  have  lost  on  the  day  that  they  did  lose  it? 
because  it  is  only  by  these  garments  that  it  can  be  found." 

"  UntU  my  father  has  answered  us,  pray  don't  suppose 
anything." 

"  I  am  not  doing  so :  it  is  you  who  say  that  he  may  havo 
forgotten." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see." 

It  wasn't  an  easy  thing  to  ask  my  father  to  tell  me  how  1 
was  dressed  when  I  was  stolen  from  him.  K  I  had  put  the 
question  to  him  quite  innocently,  without  any  other  consid- 
eration, nothing  would  have  been  more  simple.  But  that  was 
not  the  case ;  and  it  was  just  this  feeling  which  rendered  me 
timid  and  hesitating. 
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At  last,  one  day  when  a  driasling  deet  bad  bioaght  us 
home  earlier  than  usual,  I  took  eoura^,  and  tamed  tke  ooih 
Yersation  upon  the  subject  which  caused  me  such  poignant 
grief.  At  the  first  words  of  my  question  my-  father  looked' 
me  straight  in  the  feoe,  looking  me  through  with  his  eyes,  as 
he  was  aooustomed  to  do  when  he  was  annoyed  by  anything  1 
said  to  him ;  but  I  was  braver  under  his  look  than  I  had 
hoped  whenever  I  had  thought  of  this  moment.  I  imagined 
he  wa9  going  to  get  ai^ry,  and  I  glanced  uneasily  towards 
Mattia,  as  if  to  e^  him.  to  account  for  the  awkward  podtiou 
in  which  h^  had  placed  me ;  but  nothing  came  of  it.  He^ 
recovered  from  his  first  fediing  of  anger  and  began  to  smUe : 
it  is  true  that  there  was  something  hard  and  cruel  in  this 
smile,  but  after  all  it  was  a  smSe. 

''  What  gave  me  most  help  in  fltiding  you  again,"  said  he, 
"  was  the  description  of  the  things  you  wore  at  the  time  you 
were  stolen  from  us :  b,  lace  cap,  a  linen  under-shirt  trimmed 
with  lace,  flannel  drawers  and  frock,  wootten  stockings^  knit- 
ted boots,  a  hooded  pelisse  of  white  embroidered  cashmere. 
[  had  counted  a  good  deal  upon  the  mark  on  your  lineo, 
F.  D. ;  that  is,  Francis  Driscoll,  which  is  your  name.  But 
this  mark  had  been  cut  away  by  the  person,  who  stole  you> 
and  who  by  this  precaution  hoped  to  hinder  your  ever  being 
discovered.  I  had  to  produce  your  baptismal  register  that  I 
had  recovered  from  your  parish,  and  which  they  gave  to  me, 
and  that  I  ought  to  have  still." 

So  saying,  and  with  a  complaisance  eztraordinaiy  in  him, 
he  began  to  search  in  a  drawer,  and  soon  produced  a  large 
paper  marked  with  several  seals,  which  he  g^ve  me.  I  made 
a  last  effort : 

"  With  your  permission,"  I  said,  "Mattia  will  translate  it 
for  me." 

"  By  all  means." 

From  the  translation,  which  Mattia  made  after  a  fashion, 
it  appeared  that  I  was  bom  on  Thursday,  tbe^  second  of  Au- 
gust, and  that  I  was  the  son  of  Patrick  DrisooU  and  Margaret 
G^nge,  his  wife. 

What  more  could  I  ask  ? 

Still  Mattia  did  oot  appear  satisfied ;  and  aA  night,  when 
we  had  retired  into  our  van,  he  bent  down  again  dose  to  my 
ear,  as  if  he  had  something  secret  to  confide  to  me. 
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'<  All  ihBt'B  Very  fine/*  said  bd,  "  Imt,  after  all,  it  doesn't 
explain  how  Patrick  DriBcoU,  trayelling  hawker,  and  his  wifb, 
Margaret  Grange,  were  rich  enongh  to  give  their  child  laoe 
saps,  and  nnder-shirts  trimmed  with  lace,  and  embroidered 
pelisses :  trayeUing  hawkers  are  not  as  weU  off  as  all  that." 

'*  It's  precisely  because  they  were  in  the  trade  that  these 
4oihes  wouldn't  cost  them  so  much." 

Mattia  «hook  his  head,  and  began  to  whistSe ;  then  again 
he  whispered  in  my  ear : 

"  Woold  yott  lUce  me  to  tdl  you  the  idea  that  I  cannot 
drive  oat  of  my  head  ?  it  is  that  you  are  not  the  child  of  Mr. 
DrisooU,  but  that  you  are,  in  fact,  the  child  stolen  by  Mr. 
DrisooU." 

I  was  going  to  reply^  but  Mattia  had  already  got  into  bed. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

AKTHUE's  tlNCLlfi. 


Iv  I  had  beett  in  Mattia's  place,  perhaps  I  might  have  had 
as  virid  an  imagination  as  he ;  but  in  my  portion  the  liberty 
of  thought  which  he  allowed  himself  Was  forbidden  to  me. 

It  concerned  my  fkther.  For  Mattia,  it  was  Mr.  Driscoll, 
as  he  said.  And  when  my  mind  wanted  to  follow  in  the 
tradt  of  Mattia's,  I  instantly  held  it  back  by  a  hand  that  I 
tried  to  render  firm. 

Of  Mr.  Driscoll,  Mattin  might  think  anything  that  came 
into  hia  head ;  to  him  Mr.  Driscoll  was  a  stranger,  to  whom 
he  owed  notliing.  To  my  father,  on  the  contrary,  I  owed 
reroect. 

Certainly  there  were  strange  things  in  my  circumstances, 
but  I  had  not  the  liberty  of  examining  them  from  the  same 
point  of  view  as  Mattia.  Doubt  was  allowable  to  Mattia ; 
but  to  me  it  was  forbidden.  And  when  Mattia  wanted  to 
reyeal  his  doubts  to  me,  it  was  my  duty  to  iiiipose  silence 
upon  him. 

That  is  what  I  tried  to  do,  but  Mattia  had  got  his  head 
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up,  and  I  didn't  always  saooeed  in  getting  the  better  of  liia 
obstinacy. 

'^Strike  me  if  you  Hke,"  said  he,  torning  cross,  **bat 
listen." 

And  then  I  was  obliged,  in  spite  of  myself,  to  hear  hv 
questions. 

"  Why  had  Allen,  Ned,  Annie,  and  Kate  fiiir  hair,  while 
mine  was  not  fair?  Why  did  eyery  one  of  the  Driscoll 
family,  except  Kate,  who  didn't  know  what  she  was  doing, 
show  me  such  bad  feeling,  as  if  I  had  been  a  mangy  dog  ? 
Why  did  people  who  were  not  well  off  dress,  their  chUdren  in 
lace? 

For  all  these  whys  and  all  these  hows  I  had  only  one  good 
answer,  which  was  in  itself  an  interrogation : 

'^  Why  should  the  Driscoll  family  haye  sought  for  me  if  I 
were  not  their  child  ?  Why  did  they  giye  money  to  Barberin 
and  to  Qreth  k  Gklley  ? 

To  these  questions  Mattia  was  obliged  to  answer  that  he 
could  not  say.   But  still  he  would  not  allow  himself  conquered. 

'^  Because  I  can't  answer  your  question,"  said  he,  '^  that 
doesn't  proye  that  I'm  wrong  in  all  those  I  put  to  you  with^ 
out  your  being  able  to  reply.  Another  person  in  my  place 
would  easily  discoyer  why  Mr.  Driscoll  sought  you,  and  to 
what  end  he  spent  money.  I  can't  find  that  out  because 
I'm  not  sharp,  and  because  I  know  nothing  about  anything." 

"  Don't  say  that ;  you're  yery  quick,  on  the  contrary." 

"  If  I  were,  I  could  explain  to  you  directly  what  I  cannot 
express,  but  what  I  feel.  No,  you're  not  the  child  of  the 
Dnscoll  family ;  you  are  not,  and  you  can't  be ;  that  will  be 
disooyered  later  on,  to  a  certainty ;  only,  by  your  obstinate 
unwillingness  to  open  your  eyes,  you  delay  the  time.  I  un- 
derstand that  what  you  call  respect  for  your  family  keeps 
you  back ;  but  it  ought  not  to  paralyze  you  completely." 

'*  But  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?"    . 

"  To  go  back  with  me  to  France." 

"  It's  impossible." 

"  Because  duty  keeps  you  beside  your  family ;  but  if  this 
family  is  not  yours,  what  keeps  you  ?" 

Discussions  of  this  nature  could  only  end  in  one  result, 
which  was  to  make  me  more  unhappy  than  I  had  oyer  been 
before. 
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What  k  more  terrible  than  doubt  ?  And,  in  spite  of  not 
wishing  to  doubt,  I  doubted.  This  father,  was  he  my  father  ? 
This  mother,  was  she  my  mother  ?  This  family,  was  it  my 
own? 

It  was  a  horrible  thing  to  own  that  I  was  less  uncomfort- 
able, less  unhappy,  when  I  was  alone.  Who  would  have 
said  when  I  was  bitterly  weeping  because  I  had  no  family, 
tliat  I  should  weep  despairingly  because  I  had  one  ? 

Whence  would  light  come  to  me  ?  Who  would  enlighten 
me  ?    How  should  I  ever  know  the  truth  ? 

I  stopped  short  before  these  questions,  overwhelmed  by 
my  powerlessness ;  and  I  said  to  myself  that  uselessly  and 
forever  I  should  knock  my  head,  in  pitch-darkness,  against 
a  wall  from  which  there  was  no  outlet.  And  still  it  was 
necessary  to  sing,  to  play  dance-tunes,  and  to  make  laughing 
grimaces,  while  I  had  such  a  sad  heart 

The  Sundays  were  my  best  days,  because  they  have  no 
music  in  the  London  streets  on  Sunday,  and  I  could  then 

S've  myself  up  freely  to  my  sorrow,  walking  about  with 
attia  and  Capi.  Uow  little  I  resembled  then  the  child 
that  I  had  been  some  months  before  1  One  of  these  Sun- 
days, as  I  was  getting  ready  to  go  out  with  Mattia,  my  father 
kept  me  at  home,  saying  that  he  should  want  me  particularly 
during  the  day ;  and  he  sent  Mattia  out  to  walk  alone.  My 
grandfather  had  not  come  downnstairs.  My  mother  had 
gone  out  with  Kate  and  Annie ;  and  my  brothers  were  run- 
ning about  the  streets.  So  in  the  house  the  only  ones  re- 
maining were  my  father  and  myself.  We  had  been  alone 
for  nearly  an  hour,  when  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  My 
father  went  to  open  it,  and  he  came  back  again  accompanied 
by  a  gentleman,  who  was  not  like  the  friends  that  he  usu- 
ally received ;  this  one  was  really  and  truly  what  is  called  in 
England  "  a  gentleman," — that  is  to  say,  an  absolute  gentle- 
man,— elegantly  dressed,  and  of  a  haughty  countenance,  but 
with  a  somewhat  weary  expression:  he  was  about  fifty. 
What  most  struck  me  in  him  was  his  smile,  which  by  the 
movement  of  the  two  lips  showed  all  his  teeth,  white  and 
pointed  like  those  of  a  young  dog.  It  was  quite  a  charao- 
teristic ;  and  on  looking  at  him  one.  asked  one  s  self  whether 
it  was  truly  a  smile  that  thus  played  on  his  lips,  or  was  it 
not  rather  an  inclination  to  bite.     Whibt  he  talked  with  my 
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fiftther  in  Bngliah,  hb  kept  taming  liii  eyes  towards  me 
evefy  instant ;  but  when  he  met  my  own  he  oeased  to  in- 
spect me. 

After  some  minutes  of  conyersation  be  quitted  English 
for  French,  whidi  be  spoke  with  ease  and  almost  without  an 
accent 

*^  That  is  the  young  lad  you  mentioned  to  me  ?"  said  he  to 
my  father,  pointing  to  me  with  his  finger.  **  He  looks  yery 
weU." 

<^  Answer,  then,*'  said  my  father  to  me. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

*^  You  haye  neyer  been  ill  ?*' 

"  IVe  bad  inflammation  of  the  chest.*' 

'<  Ah  1  ah !  and  bow  was  that?" 

**  From  baying  lain  in  the  snow  one  night,  when  the  cold 
was  frightful.  My  master,  who  was  with  me,  died  of  odd. 
I  got  inflammation  of  the  chest.*' 

<<  Was  it  long  ago?" 

«  Three  years," 

**  And  since  then  haye  you  neyer  had  a  return  of  this 
illness?" 

«  No." 

"  No  feeling  of  weariness, — no  lassitude  V* 

^  No,  neyer:  when  I'm  tired,  it*8  because  Fye  walked  % 
great  deal ;  but  that  doesn't  make  me  ill." 

**  And  you  bear  flitigne  easily?" 

"  I  am  obliged  to  do  so." 

He  got  up,  and  came  to  me ;  then  be  felt  my  wrist ;  then 
he  put  his  hand  on  my  heart ;  finally  be  rested  his  bead 
against  my  back,  and  upon  my  chest*,  telling  me  to  breathe 
bard,  as  if  I  had  run ;  also  he  told  me  to  cough. 

That  ended,  be  looked  me  attentiyely  in  the  face  for  some 
little  time ;  and  it  was  then  the  notion  came  to  me  that  he 
must  be  fisnd  of  biting,  so  curious  was  bis  smile. 

Without  saying  anything  to  me,  he  resumed  his  conyersa- 
tion in  English  with  my  father ;  then,  afber  a  few  minutes, 
they  both  went  out,  not  by  the  street-door,  but  by  that  of  the 
coach-house. 

Left  alone,  I  asked  myself  what  the  questions  of  this 
gentleman  meant.  Did  be  want  to  take  me  mto  his  seryice  ? 
J3ut  then  I  should  be  obliged  to  separate  f^om  Mattia  and 
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Oapi ;  besides,  I  was  determined  not  to  be  anybody's  servant. 
— no  more  of  this  getUkman  tbat  I  disliked,  than  of  another 
that  I  lilced.  After  a  certain  time  my  father  oame  in  again ; 
he  told  me  that,  haying  to  go  out,  he  shouldn't  onploy  me 
as  he  had  intended,  and  that  I  was  free  to  go  and  widk,  if  it 
suited  me. 

I  had  no  wish  to  go ;  but  what  oouM  one  do  in  this  melan- 
choly house  ?  As  weU  walk  about  as  stop  in  and  get  weary. 
As  it  was  raining,  I  went  into  our  rehicle  to  eet  my  sheep- 
skin:  what  was  my  surprise  to  find  Mattia  there  1  I  was 
going  to  speak  to  him ;  he  put  his  hand  on  my  moufih,  then, 
in  a  low  voice,  he  said, — 

^  Gk>  and  open  the  coach-house  door ;  I'll  slip  out  quietly 
behind  you :  nobody  must  know  that  I  was  in  the  vehicle." 

It  was  only  when  we  were  in  the  street  that  Mattia  decided 
toqpeak. 

^'  Do  you  know  who  that  gentleman  was  with  your  father 
just  now  ?' '  said  he  to  me.  ^  Mr.  James  Milligan,  your  friend 
Arthur's  uncle." 

As  I  stopped  motionless  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  he 
took  my  arm,  and,  walking  on,  continued : 

*'  As  it  wearied  me  walking  about  alone  in  these  melancholy 
streets  this  dbmal  Sunday,  I  came  back  to  sleep,  and  I  lay 
down  upon  my  bed ;  but  I  didn't  go  to  sleep.  Your  father, 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  came  into  the  coach-house,  and 
I  hearcl  their  converBation  without  listening  to  it : 

" '  Solid  as  a  rock,'  said  the  gentleman ;  *  ten  others 
would  have  died,  and  he's  let  off  with  an  inflammation  of 
the  chest.' 

''  Then,  believing  that  you  were  in  question,  I  listened, 
but  the  conversation  suddenly  turned  upon  another  subject. 

*' '  How's  your  nephew  ?'  said  your  father. 

" '  Better ;  he'll  escape  again  this  time.  Three  months 
aeo  all  the  doctors  gave  him  up :  his  dear  mother  has  saved 
him  i^n  by  her  care.  Ah  1  she's  a  good  mother,  is  Mrs. 
Milligan.' 

^  You  may  imagine  that  at  this  name  I  was  attentive. 

"  *  Then  if  your  nephew  is  better,'  continued  your  father, 
^  all  your  precautions  are  useless.* 

*'  *  Just  at  present,  perhaps,'  answered  the  gentleman ;  '  but 
I  can't  be  sure  that  Arthur's  going  to  live :  it  would  be  a 
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miracle,  and  there  are  no  longer  miracles  in  this  world.  It 
is  necessary  that  when  he  dies  I  should  be  free  from  the 
chance  of  mishap  and  that  the  only  heir  should  be  myself^ — 
James  Milligan. 

"  *  Don't  fear/  said  your  fiither :  '  it  will  be  so,  Til  answer 
for  it' 

<<  <  I  count  on  you/  said  the  gentleman. 

'^  And  he  added  some  words  that  I  didn't  well  understand, 
and  that  I  translate  to  you  veiy  nearly,  although  they  don't 
seem  to  have  much  sense : 

'*  *  At  that  time  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  have  to  do.' 
And  he  went  out." 

My  first  idea  on  hearing  this  tale  was  to  go  back  again 
and  ask  my  father  for  Mr.  Milligan's  address,  that  I  might 
get  some  news  of  Arthur  and  his  mother ;  but  I  understood 
the  next  minute  that-  it  would  be  foolish.  It  was  not  from  a 
man  who  waited  impatiently  for  his  nephew's  death  that  one 
should  ask  for  news  of  that  nephew.  And  besides,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  it  not  be  imprudent  to  warn  Mr.  Milligan 
that  he  had  been  oyerheard  ? 

Arthur  was  living;  he  was  better.  For  the  time  being 
there  was  pleasure  enough  for  me  in  that  piece  of  good  news. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

OHRISTMAS  NIGHTS. 


Ws  talked  now  of  nothing  but  Arthur,  Mrs.  Milligan,  or 
Mr.  James  Milligan.  Where  were  Arthur  and  his  mother  ? 
Where  could  we  look  for  them  ?  where  find  them  ? 

The  visits  of  Mr.  James  Milligan  had  inspired  us  with  an 
idea,  and  suggested  a  plan  the  success  of  which  seemed  cer- 
tain to  us.  Since  Mr.  Milligan  had  come  once  to  Bed  Lion 
Court,  he  was  nearly  sure  to  come  again  a  second  and  perhaps 
a  third  time :  hadn't  he  business  with  my  father  ?  Then, 
when  he  went  away,  Mattia,  whom  he  didn't  know,  would 
follow  him.  We  should  know  where  he  lived,  we  could  make 
his  servants  talk,  and  perhaps  even  they  would  take  us  to 
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Artliar.  Wby  not  ?  It  did  not  seem  at  all  impoesible  to  our 
imaginations. 

Tnis  fine  scheme  had  not  only  the  advantage  of  enabling 
me  to  find  Arthnr  at  a  given  time,  bnt  it  bad  another  which 
now  drew  me  out  of  my  grief.  Since  Capi's  adventure,  and 
since  Mother  Barberin  s  reply,  Mattia  never  ceased  ringing 
the  changes  upon  "  Let  us  go  back  to  France."  It  was  a  re- 
frain upon  which  he  rung  the  chanses  every  day  with  fresh 
Yiuriations.  To  this  refrain  I  opposed  another,  which  was  like- 
wise always  the  same :  "  I  ought  not  to  leave  my  relations  ;*' 
but  upon  this  question  of  duty  we  were  not  agreed,  and  we  had 
discussions  without  result,  for  each  one  persisted  in  his  own 
notion :  "  We  ought  to  go."     '^  I  ought  to  stay." 

When  to  my  everlasting  "  I  ought  to  stay,"  I  added  *'  to 
find  Arthur,"  Mattia  had  no  more  to  say.  He  couldn*t  take 
part  against  Arthur :  wasn't  it  necessary  that  Mrs.  Milligan 
should  know  the  disposition  of  her  brother-in-law  ? 

If  we  had  intended  to  wait  for  Mr.  James  Milligan,  while 
we  were  going  out  from  morning  to  night,  as  we  had  done 
ever  since  our  arrival  in  London,  there  would  not  have  been 
much  sense  in  it  But  the  time  was  at  hand  when,  instead 
of  going  to  play  in  the  streets  during  the  day,  we  should  go 
at  night ;  for  it  is  during  the  middle  hours  of  the  night  that 
they  have  the  "  waits," — that  is  to  say,  the  Christmas  con- 
certs. Then,  stopping  in-doors  all  day,  one  of  us  would  keep 
good  watch,  and  no  doubt  we  should  very  well  manage  to 
catch  Arthur's  uncle. 

''  If  you  only  knew  how  much  I  want  you  to  find  Mrs. 
Milligan  I"  Mattia  said  to  me  one  day. 

«  And  what  for  ?" 

He  hesitated  for  a  while. 

'*  Because  she  was  veiy  kind  to  you." 

Then  he  added, — 

*'  And  because  perhaps  she  could  help  you  to  find  your 
relations." 

"  Mattia  I" 

*'  You  don't  like  me  to  say  that ;  I  assure  you  that  it  isn't 
my  fault,  but  it's  impossible  for  me  to  admit,  for  a  single 
minute,  that  you  belong  to  the  DriscoU  family.  Look  at  all 
the  members  of  that  family,  and  then  look  at  yourself.  It 
isn't  only  of  the  towy  hair  that  I'm  speaking :  have  you  got 
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the  motion  of  yoat  gnmdfatiierVi  hand,  attd  his  smile  ?  Does 
it  ever  enter  your  head  to  look  at  staflF  by  lamplight,  lik6 
Mr.  DriflcoU  ?    Did  it  ever  happen  to  you  to  lie  down  with 

5»ttr  anna  spread  out  on  the  table  ?  And,  like  Allen  and 
ed,  did  von  ever  teach  Capi  to  bring  home  woollen  stodc- 
ings  which  hayen*t  been  lost?  No,  a  thovsand  times  nol 
One  resembles  one's  own  people. :  if  yom  bad  been  a  Driscoil 
yon  wouldn't  hate  hesitated  to  help  yourself  to  woollen  stock- 
ings when  you  wanted  them  and  your  pocket  was  empty,  which 
has  happened  more  than  once  to  you.  What  was  it  you 
offered  to  do  when  Vitalis  was  in  prison?  Do  you  think 
that  a  Driscoil  would  have  gone  to  bed  witiiout  supper?  If 
I  had  not  been  my  father's  son  should  I  have  played  the 
comet,  the  clarionet,  tiie  trombone,  never  mind  what  instru- 
ment, without  having  learned.  My  father  was  a  musician ; 
I  am  one.  It's  quite  natural.  For  you,  it  seems  quite  nat* 
ural  that  vou  should  be  a  gentleman ;  and  you  will  be  one 
when  we  shall  have  found  Mis.  Milligan.'* 

"How  so?" 

**  I've  my  notion." 

«  Will  you  tell  your  notion  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  r 

"  Because-^ — -" 
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"  Because  if  it's  a  fbolish  one — 

«  Well  ?" 

"  It  would  be  too  foolish  if  it  were  untrue ;  people  mustn't 
rejoice  about  things  that  they  don't  realise  fbr  themselves. 
It's  necessary  that  the  experience  of  this  lovely  Beihnal 
Green  should  be  of  some  use  to  us:  we  expected  to  see 
beautiful  green  fields,  which  in  reality  have  only  been  miry 
puddles." 

I  did  not  insist,  for  I  also  had  an  idea.  It's  true  that  it 
was  very  vague,  verv  confused,  very  timid,  much  more  fool- 
ish, I  said  to  myself  than  Mattia's  could  have  been,  but  pre- 
cbely  on  that  account  I  dared  not  insist  that  my  comrade 
should  tell  me  his.  What  could  I  have  answered  if  it  had 
been  the  same  as  the  one  which  floated,  uncertain  as  a  dream, 
through  my  mind  ?  When  I  dared  not  even  to  give  it  shape 
to  myself,  I  had  not  the  courage  to  discuss  it  with  him. 
There  was  nothing  fbr  it  but  to  wait ;  and  we  waited. 

While  waiting,  we  continued  our  excursions  about  Lon- 
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don ;  for  we  were  not  among  those  priyOeged  mnsioiaos  who 
take  poBsesBioQ  of  a  quarter  where  thej  have  a  public  belong- 
ing to  them ;  we  were  too  young,  too  newly  arrived,  to  estab- 
lish  ourselves  in  a  proprietary  Cushion,  and  we  had  to  give 
way  to  those  who  knew  how  to  make  their  rights  of  tenure 
respected  by  arguments  that  we  were  not  strong  enough  to 
resist. 

How  many  Umes,  at  the  moment  of  making  our  ooUeetbn, 
and  after  having  played  as  well  as  we  could  our  best  pieces, 
were  we  oUiged  to  start  off  at  our  quickest  before  some  for* 
midable  Highlander  with  bare  legs,  kilted  petticoat,  plaid, 
and  plumed  cap,  who  by  the  sound  alone  of  his  bagpipe  put 
us  to  flight  With  his  comet-^piston  Mattia  could  very  well 
have  drowned  the  bagpipe ;  but  we  were  not  strong  enough 
to  oppose  the  piper. 

In  the  same  way,  we  could  not  oppose  the  bands  of  negro 
musicians  which  go  about  the  streets,  and  which  the  English 
call  '^nigger  melodists."  These  sham  negroes,  who  dress 
themselves  up  erotesquely  with  long-tailed  coats  and  immense 
collars,  in  which  their  heads  are  envdoped  like  a  bouquet  in 
a  sheet  of  paper,  were  a  terror  to  us  even  greater  than  the 
Scotch  musicians:  directly  we  saw  them  arrive,  or  even 
simply  heard  their  banjoes,  we  left  off  respectftdly,  and  went 
away  to  a  distance,  into  some  quarter  where  we  hoped  not  to 
meet  another  of  their  bands ;  or  perhaps  we  waited,  looking 
on,  until  they  had  finished  their  row. 

One  day  that  we  were  thus  spectators,  I  saw  one  of  them, 
and  the  most  eccentric-looking,  make  s^s  to  Mattia.  I 
thought  at  firat  that  it  was  only  to  make  game  of  us  and 
amuse  the  public  by  some  grotesque  acting,  of  which  we 
should  be  the  victims,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw 
Mattia  respond  amicably  to  him. 

*^You  know  him,  then?''  I  asked. 

« It's  Bob." 

"Who's  Bob?" 

"  My  friend  Bob  of  Gassot's  circus,  one  of  the  two  clowns 
I  told  you  about,  and  the  one  above  all  to  whom  I  owe  all 
the  English  I  know." 

"  And  you  didn't  recognise  him  ?" 

"  Zounds  I  at  Gassot's  he  put  his  head  into  the  flour-tab| 
and  here  he  puts  it  into  the  blacking-pot  1" 
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When  the  performance  of  the  negro  melodists  was  ended, 
Bob  came  over  to  us,  and  from  the  way  in  which  he  greeted 
Mattia  I  saw  how  my  comrade  could  make  himself  beloved ; 
a  brother  could  not  have  had  more  gladness  in  his  eyes  or  in 
his  voice  than  this  heretofore  clown,  who,  "  on  account  of 
hard  times,"  he  told  us,  "  had  been  obliged  to  turn  wander- 
ing minstrel.*'  But  we  had  quickly  to  part, — ^he  to  follow  his 
^upe,  we  to  go  into  some  quarter  where  he  would*  not  go ; 
and  the  two  friends  put  off  Ull  the  Sunday  following  the 
pleasure  of  telling  each  other  what  each  had  been  doing  since 
they  had  parted.  Out  of  friendship  for  Mattia,  no  doubt, 
Bob  was  willing  enough  to  show  me  kindness,  and  soon  we 
had  a  friend,  who,  by  his  experience  and  his  advice,  made 
London  life  much  more  easy  to  us  than  it  had  been  up  till 
now. 

He  also  took  a  great  liking  to  Capi,  and  ofl^en  told  us  en- 
viously that  if  he  had  a  dog  like  that  his  fortune  would  soon 
be  made.  More  than  once  he  proposed  that  we  three  should 
all  join  together,  that  is  to  say,  we  four, — ^he,  Mattia,  Capi, 
and  I ;  but  if  I  wouldn't  leave  my  family  to  go  back  to 
France  and  see  Lisa  and  my  old  friends,  still  less  was  I  in- 
clined to  do  it  to  follow  Bob  all  over  England. 

It  was  thus  that  Christmas-time  drew  near ;  then,  instead 
of  leaving  Red  Lion  Court  in  the  morning,  we  started  out 
every  night  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  and  went  to  the 
quarters  that  we  had  chosen. 

At  first  we  began  in  the  squares  and  streets,  where  the 
passing  of  carriages  had  ceased ;  we  require  a  certain  silence 
that  our  concert  may  penetrate  the  closed  doors  and  awaken 
the  children  in  their  beds  to  announce  to  them  the  approach 
of  Christmas,  that  festival  so  dear  to  English  hearts.  Then 
by  degrees,  as  the  hours  of  night  wear  on,  we  go  into  the 
great  streets ;  the  latest  carriages,  bringing  people  from  the 
theatres,  pass  by,  and  a  sort  of  tranquillity  succeeds,  little  by 
little,  the  deafening  noises  of  the  day.  Then  we  play  our 
most  touching  airs, — the  sweetest,  those  that  have  a  melan- 
choly or  religious  character.  Mattia's  violin  weeps,  my  haip 
complains ;  and  when  we  are  silent  for  a  moment  of  rest,  the 
wind  brings  to  us  some  fhigment  of  music  played  by  other 
bands  afar.  Our  concert  is  finished :  *'  Ladies  and  gentlemeui 
good-night ;  and  meny  Christmas  I" 
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Then  we  go  farther  on,  to  begin  another  ooncert*. 

It  most  be  delightful  to  hear  muflio  thus,  in  one's  bed  at 
night,  when  one  is  well  wrapped  up  in  a  good  blanket,  under 
a  warm  cider-down.  But  for  us  in  the  streets  there  is  neither 
blanket  nor  eider-^lown :  one  must  still  play  on,  even  though 
the  fingers  get  benumbed,  half  frozen.  If  there  are  thick 
skies  when  the  fog  soaks  us  with  its  mobture,  there  are  also 
skies  of  azure  and  gold  when  the  bitter  north  wind  freezes  us 
to  the  bone :  there  are  none  soft  and  mild.  This  Christmas- 
time was  cruel  for  us ;  and  still  for  three  weeks  we  never 
failed  to  be  out 

How  many  times  before  the  shops  were  entirely  closed 
have  we  not  stopped  before  the  poulterers^  the  greengrocers'^ 
the  grocers^,  the  confectioners'  I  Oh,  the  splendid  fat  geese  1 
the  large  French  turkeys !  the  white  fowls  I  Here  are  moun- 
tains of  oranges  and  apples,  heaps  of  chestnuts  and  prunes. 
How  those  crystallized  fruits  make  one's  mouth  water  1 

There  will  be  many  happy  children  who  in  their  joy  will 
fling  themselTes  into  their  parents'  arms.  And  in  imagina- 
tion, while  going  about  the  streets,  poor  wretches  that  we 
were,  we  saw  these  sweet  family  festivals,  as  well  in  the  aris- 
tocratic mansion  as  in  the  poor  man's  cottage.  Merry  Christ- 
mas for  those  who  are  beloved  1 
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Mb.  James  Millioan  appeared  no  more  in  Red  Lion 
Court ;  ory.at  aU  events,  despite  our  watchfulness,  we  did  not 
see  him. 

After  the  Christmas  festivities  we  had  to  go  out  during  the 
day,  and  our  chances  grew  fewer.  Our  hopes  now  lay  in 
Sunday  only :  so  we  often  stopped  at  home,  instead  of  going 
out  for  a  walk  on  this  day  of  liberty,  which  might  have  been 
a  day  of  recreation  to  us.     We  waited. 

Without  telling  all  that  preoccupied  us,  Mattia  had  opened 
his  heart  to  his  friend  Bob,  and  had  asked  him  if  there  was 
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no  way  of  finding  the  addiesB  of  a  Mrs.  MOligan,  who  had 
a  paruyied  ion,  or  eyen  simply  that  of  Mr.  Jam«B  Milligan. 
But  Bob  had  replied  that  it  was  neoessaiy  to  know  who  Mrs. 
Milligan  was,  and  also  the  profession  or  social  position  of  Mr. 
James  Milligan,  because  this  name  of  MiUigan  was  common 
to  a  good  number  of  people  in  London,  and  to  a  still  greater 
number  throughont  England. 

We  had  neyer  thought  of  that  For  ns  there  wasbat  one 
Mrs.  Milligan,  Arthur's  mother;  and  only  one  Mr.  James 
Milligan,  who  was  Arthur's  uncle. 

Then  Mattia  began  again  to  tell  me  that  we  ought  to  go 
huek  to  France,  and  our  arguments  recommenced  more  warmly 
than  before. 

'^  Yon  wish,  then,  to  giye  up  the  search  for  Mr&  Milligan  ?" 
said  I  to  him. 

"  No,  certainly ;  but  it  isn't  proyed  that  Mrs.  Milligan  is 
still  in  Engknd." 

^*  No  nuNre  than  that  she  is  in  France." 

"  It  seems  likely  to  me,  since  Arthur  has  been  ill,  ihat  his 
mother  would  take  him  to  a  country  where  the  dimate  is 
good  for  his  re-establbhment." 

'^  France  is  not  the  only  country  where  you  find  a  cUmale 
good  for  inyalids." 

"  It  was  in  France  that  Arthur  was  once  cured :  it  is  to 
France  that  his  mother  would  probably  take  him  again ;  and, 
besides,  I  should  like  to  see  you  away  from  here." 

Such  were  my  circumstances  that  I  did  not  dare  ask  Mattia 
why  he  wanted  to  see  me  away  from  here :  I  was  afraid  he 
would  answer  precisely  what  I  did  not  want  to  hear. 

'*  I'm  afraid,"  continued  Mattia.  ''  Let  us  go  away.  You'll 
see  that  something  will  happen  to  us.     Let  us  be  off." 

But  notwithstanding  that  the  attitude  of  my  family  had 
not  altered  towards  me — ^my  grandfather  continued  to  spit 
yidously  in  my  direction ;  my  father  only  spoke  to  me  to 
order  me  about ;  my  mother  neyer  had  eyen  a  look  fbr  me  ; 
my  brothers  were  inexhaustible  in  inyenting  nasty  tricks  to 
annoy  me ;  Annie  showed  me  her  ayersion  on  all  occasions ; 
and  Kate  only  cared  for  the  sweets  I  brought  her — I  could 
not  decide  to  follow  Mattia's  adyice,  any  more  than  I  could 
belieye  him  when  he  affirmed  that  I  was  not  Mr.  DriscoU's 
son.     Doubt  it  I  could,  and  but  too  strongly ;  but  to  make 
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ap  my  mind  steadfastly  that  I  toas  or  was  not  a  Driscoll,  I 
could  not. 

Time  went  on  slowly,  very  slowly ;  but  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  went,  and  the  time  came  at  last  for  the  fimily  to 
quit  London  and  travel  about  England.  The  two  wagons  had 
been  repainted,  and  they  were  loaded  with  all  the  goods  that 
they  could  carry,  in  order  to  sell  them  in  the  summer  season. 

What  a  number  of  things  there  were  1  The  marvel  was 
how  they  could  pile  them  into  these  vehicles :  pieces  of  stuff, 
knitted  goods,  caps,  handkerchief,  neckties,  stockings,  under- 
garments, vests,  buttons,  thread,  sewing-cotton,  darning-wool, 
knitting-wool,  needles,  scissors,  razors,  ear-rings,  rings,  soaps, 
pomades,  blacking,  strops,  powders  for  horse  and  dog  ailments, 
essences  for  taking  out  stains,  toothache-drops,  drugs  for 
making  the  hair  grow,  others  for  dyeing  it.  And  while  this 
work  was  going  on,  we  saw  taken  out  of  the  cellar  packages 
which  had  arrived  at  Red  Idon  Court,  not  by  a  direct  route 
from  the  shops  in  which  these  goods  were  usually  sold.  At 
last  the  vehicles  were  full, — horses  were  bought, — where,  and 
how,  I  know  not,  but  we  saw  them  arrive, — and  all  was  ready 
for  departure. 

And  we,  what  were  we  to  do  ?  Were  we  to  stop  in  London 
with  the  grandfather  who  never  left  Red  Lion  Court?  Were 
we  to  be  nawkers,  like  Allen  and  Ned  ?  Or  should  we  ac- 
company the  wagons,  continuing  our  trade  of  musicians,  and 
playing  our  repertory  in  the  villages  and  towns  that  we  should 
find  on  our  route  ? 

My  father,  who  had  found  that  we  earned  a  good  day's 
wage  with  our  violin  and  harp,  decided  that  we  should  re- 
mam  musicians,  and  he  told  us  his  pleasure  the  night  before 
our  departure. 

'*  Let  us  go  back  to  France,'*  said  Mattia  to  me.  "  Let 
us  profit  by  the  first  opportunity  that  presents  itself  to  run 
away." 

"  Why  not  travel  about  Eneland  ?" 

''  Because,  I  tell  yon,  someUiing  will  happen  to  us.'* 

'*  We  have  a  chance  of  finding  Mrs.  Milugan  in  England." 

<*  For  mv  part,  I  think  that  we  have  much  more  chance 
of  that  in  France." 

"  Well,  let  us  try  England ;  well  see  afterwards." 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  deserve  ?" 
T       ee  87 
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"  No." 

''That  I  should  abandon  yon,  and  go  bade  to  France 
by  myself." 

"  Yon're  right ;  and  I  recommend  you  to  do  it.  I  know 
very  well  that  I  have  no  right  to  keep  you,  and  I  know  well 
that  it's  too  kind  of  yon  to  stop  with  me.  Gk),  then :  yoa 
will  see  Lisa :  say  to  her " 

"  If  I  did  see  her,  I  shonld  tell  her  that  yon  are  stnpid 
and  wicked  to  think  that  I  wonld  part  from  yon  when  yoa 
are  nnhappy;  for  yon  are  very  unhappy.  What  have  I 
done  to  yon  that  you  should  take  up  such  notions  ?  tell  me 
what  I  have  done  to  you.  Nothing,  have  I  ?  WeU,  th^ 
let  us  start." 

We  were  once  more  on  the  high-roads,  but  not  this  time 
free  to  go  where  we  liked  and  to  do  what  seemed  good 
to  us ;  however,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  I  left 
London.  I  should  never  again  see  Red  Lion  Court  and  that 
trap-door,  which  in  spite  of  me  attracted  my  eyes  irre- 
sistibly. How  often  did  I  awake  at  night  with  a  start, 
seeing  in  my  dream,  in  my  nightmare,  a  red  light  shine 
through  my  little  window  1  It  was  a  vision,  a  hallucination ; 
but  what  did  that  signify?  I  saw  that  light  once,  and  that 
was  enough  to  make  me  feel  it  forever  on  my  eyes  like  a 
flame  of  fire. 

We  walked  behind  the  wagons,  and  instead  of  the  ill- 
smelling  and  unwholesome  exhalations  of  Bethnal  Green  we 
breathed  the  pure  air  of  the  lovely  country  places  that  we 

Eassed  through,  whose  names  may  have  no  "  green"  in  them, 
ut  which  have  verdure  for  the  eye,  and  birds'  songs  for  the 
ear. 

The  very  day  of  our  departure,  I  saw  how  they  managed 
the  sale  of  those  goods  which  had  cost  so  little.  We  had  come 
to  a  large  village,  and  the  wagons  had  been  drawn  up  upon 
the  green ;  they  had  let  down  one  of  the  sides,  which  was 
formed  of  several  pan^,  and  all  the  contents  were  displayed 
to  the  curiosity  of  the  buyers. 

"  Look  at  the  prices  1  Look  at  the  prices  t"  cried  my  father. 
"  You  won't  find  the  like  anywhere.  As  mv  goods  cost  me 
nothing,  I  can  sell  them  to  you  cheap.     I  don't  sell  them ; 

I'm  giving  them  away.     Look  at  the  prices  1    Look  at  the 

•      III 
prices ! 
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And  I  heard  Bome  people,  who  had  been  looking  at  iihese 
prioea,  say,  as  they  were  walking  away, — 

*'  Those  goods  must  have  been  stolen." 

"  He  says  so  himself." 

If  they  had  glanced  my  way,  the  color  in  my  face  wonld 
have  taught  them  how  well  founded  their  suppositions  were. 
If  they  did  not  see  this  color,  Mattia  remarked  it,  and  spoke 
to  me  about  it  that  night,  although  he  usually  avoided  plain 
speaking  upon  that  subject. 

"  Shidl  you  be  always  able  to  endure  this  disgrace  ?"  he 
said  to  me. 

"  Don^t  talk  of  it,  unless  you  want  to  make  it  more  un- 
bearable still  to  me." 

"  That  is  not  what  I  want  to  do.  I  wish  we  might  go 
back  to  France.  I  have  always  told  you  that  there  will  be  a 
catastrophe ;  I  tell  you  so  again ;  and  I  feel  that  it  is  not 
far  off.  Be  assured  that  the  police,  some  day  or  other,  will 
want  to  know  how  Mr.  Driscoll  can  sell  his  goods  so  cheap." 

''  Then  what  will  happen,  Mattia,  pray  ?" 

"  Since  you  will  not  see,  I  must  see  for  you.  It  will  come 
that  we  shall  all  be  arrested, — even  you  and  I  who  have  done 
nothing.  How  are  we  to  prove  that  we  have  done  nothing? 
How  are  we  to  defend  ourselves  ?  Isn't  it  true  that  we  eat 
the  bread  bought  with  the  money  from  these  goods  ?" 

This  idea  had  never  occurred  to  my  mind :  it  struck  me 
Uke  the  blow  of  a  hammer  that  some  one  had  brought  down 
upon  my  head. 

"  But  we  earn  our  living,"  said  I,  trying  to  defend  myself, 
not  against  Mattia,  but  against  this  notion. 

'^  That's  true,"  replied  Mattia ;  "  but  it's  also  true  that  we 
are  associated  with  people  who  do  not  earn  theirs.  That's 
what  they  will  look  at,  and  they  will  see  that  only.  We 
shall  be  condemned  just  the  same  as  they  will  be.  It  would 
hurt  me  very  much  to  be  convicted  for  a  thief;  but  how 
much  more  would  it  grieve  me  if  you  were  I  I, — I  am  only 
a  poor  unfortunate  fellow,  and  I  shall  never  be  anything 
else ;  but  you,  when  you  have  found  your  relations, — ^your 
true  relations, — what  sorrow  it  will  be  for  them,  what  a  dis- 
grace to  you,  if  you  have  been  convicted  1  And  then  it  is 
not  when  we  are  in  prison  that  we  shall  be  able  to  look  for 
your  family  and  find  it  out     It  isn't  when  we're  in  prison 
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that  we  shall  be  able  to  warn  Mrs.  Milligan  of  what  Mr. 
James  Milligan  is  plotting  against  Arthur.  Let  us  run  away, 
then,  while  there  is  still  time." 

"  Run  away  yourself." 

''  You  always  say  the  same  stupid  thing.  Well  go  together ; 
or  we  will  be  taken  together ;  and  when  we  are,  which  is  not 
far  off,  you  will  have  the  responsibility  of  having  dragged  me 
into  it  with  you,  and  you  wiU  see  that  won't  be  a  light  affair. 
If  you  were  useful  to  those  with  whom  you  so  obstinately 
resolve  to  remain,  I  could  understand  that  obstinacy ;  that 
would  be  all  very  well.  But  you're  not  at  all  indispensable  to 
them :  they  did  live  very  well,  and  they  can  live  very  well, 
without  you.     Let  us  go  as  quickly  as  we  can." 

'^  Well,  leave  me  a  few  more  days  to  think  it  over,  and 
then  we  shall  see." 

*^  Make  haste.  The  ogre  smelt  fresh  meat,  and  I  smell 
danger." 

Never  had  Mattia's  words,  arguments,  or  prayers  moved 
me  so  deeply ;  and  as  I  went  over  them  in  my  own  mind  I 
told  myself  that  the  irresolution  with  which  I  was  struggling 
was  cowardly,  and  that  I  ought  to  take  one  side  or  the  other 
by  finally  making  up  my  mind  as  to  what  course  to  pursue. 

Circumstances  did  for  me  what  I  had  not  dared  to  do  for 
myself. 

It  was  some  w^eks  now  since  we  had  left  London,  and  we 
had  come  to  a  town  in  whose  vicinity  races  were  about  to 
take  place.  In  England  horse-racing  is  not  what  it  is  in 
France, — a  simple  amusement  for  rich  people  who  come  to 
look  on  at  three  or  four  horses  competing,  show  themselves, 
and  venture  a  few  louis  in  wagers :  it  is  a  popular  festival  for 
the  whole  country.  And  it  is  not  only  the  horses  that  Bimish 
the  amusement  upon  the  heath  or  the  downs  which  serve  for 
the  race-course:  there  arrive,  sometimes  days  beforehand, 
acrobats,  gypsies,  hawkers,  who  make  it  into  a  sort  of  fair. 
We  had  hurried  on  in  order  to  take  our  place  in  this  fair, 
ourselves  as  musicians,  the  DriscoU  family  as  hawkers. 

But,  instead  of  going  upon  the  race-course,  my  father  had 
set  up  in  the  town  itself,  where  no  doubt  he  thought  to  do 
better. 

Arrived  early,  and  not  having  to  assist  at  the  display  of 
merchandisCi  we  went,  Mattia  and  I,  to  look  at  the  race- 
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coarse,  whicli  lay  a  little  distanoe  from  the  town,  upon  a 
fune-oovered  heath.  Many  tents  were  rigged  up,  and  from 
afar  one  could  see  here  and  there  little  columns  of  smoke 
which  marked  the  site  and  the  boundaries  of  the  race-field. 
We  were  not  long  in  coming  out,  by  a  deep  road,  upon  the 
usually  bare  and  dry  heath,  but  on  which  this  eyening  we  saw 
wooden  sheds  in  which  were  installed  drinking-bars,  even  ho- 
tels, booths,  tents,  wagons,  or  simply  bivouacs,  round  which 
clustered  people  dressed  in  picturesque  rags. 

Ab  we  were  passing  before  one  ox  these  fires,  above  which 
a  kettle  was  hung,  we  recognized  our  friend  Bob.  He  seemed 
delighted  to  see  us.  He  had  come  to  the  races  with  two  of 
his  comrades  to  give  acrobatic  performances ;  but  the  musi- 
cians they  had  counted  upon  had  broken  faith  with  them,  so 
that  their  day  to-morrow,  instead  of  being  as  profitable  as 
they  had  hoped,  would  probably  be  a  bad  one.  If  we  would 
be  so  good,  we  could  render  them  a  great  service.  It  was  to 
take  the  place  of  these  musicians.  The  receipts  would  be 
shared  among  us  five ;  there  should  even  be  a  share  for  CapL 

From  a  glance  that  Mattia  gave  me,  I  understood  that  it 
would  please  him  to  accept  Bob's  proposal ;  and,  as  we  were 
free  to  do  what  we  chose,  provided  only  that  we  brought 
home  a  good  sum,  I  accepted. 

Therefore  it  was  arranged  that  the  next  day  we  should 
come  and  place  ourselves  at  the  disposal  of  Bob  and  his  two 
friends. 

But  on  returning  to  the  town  a  difficulty  presented  itself 
when  I  spoke  to  my  father  about  thb  arrangement. 

"  I  want  Cap!  to-morrow,'*  said  he ;  "  you  can't  take  him." 

At  this  speech  I  felt  uneasy.  Were  they  going  to  employ 
Capi  in  some  ugly  work  ?  But  my  father  did  away  with  my 
apprehensions  directly. 

**  Capi  has  a  quick  ear,"  said  he :  *^  he  hears  everything, 
and  is  a  good  watch-dog.  He  will  be  useful  to  us  for  the 
vehicles,  for  in  the  midst  of  this  throng  of  people  we  could 
easily  be  robbed.  You  will  go  alone,  then,  to  play  for  Bob ; 
and  if  your  work  goes  on  until  late  at  night,  which  is  likely, 
you  will  come  and  rejoin  us  at  the  Great  Oak  Inn,  where 
we  shall  sleep,  for  it  is  my  intention  to  leave  this  at  night- 
fall." 

This  Great  Oak  Inn,  where  we  had  passed  the  preceding 
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night,  was  situated  about  a  league  distant  oat  in  the  open 
eoontiy,  in  a  lonely,  ugly  spot ;  and  it  was  kept  by  a  couple 
whose  appearance  was  not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence. 
Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  for  us  to  find  this  inn  at  * 
night ;  the  road  was  straight  There  would  be  no  trouble  for 
us,  save  the  long  walk  after  a  fatiguing  day. 

But  that  observation  we  kept  to  ourselves,  for  my  father 
never  allowed  any  contradiction :  when  he  had  once  spoken, 
he  had  to  be  obeyed,  and  without  answering. 

Next  morning,  after  taking  Capi  for  a  walk,  and  ^ving 
him  something  to  eat  and  drink,  in  order  to  be  very  sure  that 
he  would  want  for  nothing,  I  tied  him  to  the  axle-tree  of  the 
wi^n  that  he  was  to  gua^,  and  Mattia  and  I  went  away  to 
the  race-course. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived,  we  began  to  play,  and  that  went  on 
until  night  The  ends  of  my  fingers  were  as  sore  as  if  they 
had  been  pricked  by  a  thousand  thorns,  and  Mattia  had  blown 
his  cornopean  so  much  that  he  could  no  longer  get  breath : 
however,  we  were  compelled  to  play  on.  Bob  and  his  com- 
rades never  wearied  of  doing  their  tricks ;  and  on  our  side 
we  could  not  get  tired  any  more  than  they.  When  evening 
came,  I  thought  that  we  were  going  to  rest ;  but  we  left  our 
tent  for  a  large  drinking-booth  of  plantu,  and  there  sports 
and  music  began  again  the  same  as  ever.  That  went  on 
until  after  midnight  I  still  made  some  sort  of  noise  on  my 
harp,  but  did  not  know  very  well  what  I  was  playing,  and 
Mattia  knew  no  better  than  I  did.  Twenty  times  had  Bob 
announced  that  it  was  the  last  performance,  and  twenty  times 
we  had  begun  afresh. 

If  we  were  tired,  our  comrades,  who  had  been  exerting 
much  more  strength  than  us,  were  worn  out  so  they  had  al- 
ready missed  more  than  one  of  their  tricks.  In  a  moment,  a 
great  pole  used  in  their  performances  fell  on  Mattia's  foot : 
the  pain  was  so  sharp  that  Mattia  gave  a  cry.  I  thought  his 
foot  was  broken,  and  Bob  and  I  hastened  to  him.  Luckily, 
the  wound  was  not  so  serious  as  that :  there  was  contusion, 
and  the  fiesh  was  torn,  but  the  bones  were  not  broken.  How- 
ever, Mattia  could  not  walk. 

What  were  we  to  do  ? 

It  was  settled  that  he  should  stop  and  sleep  in  Bob's 
wagon,  and  that  I  should  go  alone  to  the  Great  Oak  Inn. 
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Was  it  not  neoessaiy  that  I  should  know  where  the  PriscoU 
family  were  going  the  next  day  ? 

''•Don't  so  away,"  urged  Mattia:  *' we*ll  set  out  together 
to-morrow, 

''  And  if  we  find  nobody  at  the  Oreat  Oak  Inn  ?" 

"  So  much  the  better ;  then  we  shall  be  free." 

"  K  I  do  leave  the  Driscoll  family,  it  won't  be  like  that ; 
besides,  don't  you  think  that  they  would  soon  catch  us  up 
again ?    How  do  you  think  you  can  go  with  your  foot?" 

"  Well,  we'll  set  out,  if  you  wish  it,  to-morrow ;  but  don't 
go  to-night     I'm  afraid." 

"Of  what?" 

"  I  don't  know.    I  am  afraid  on  your  account." 

"Let  me  go.  I'll  promise  you  to  come  back  again  to- 
morrow." 

"  And  if  they  keep  you  ?" 

"  That  they  may  not  keep  me,  I'm  goine  to  leave  you  my 
harp.     I  must  come  back  again  to  fetch  it. 

And,  disregarding  Mattia's  fears,  which  I  in  no  way 
shared,  I  set  out. 

Who  and  what  had  I  to  be  afraid  of?  What  could  any 
one  want  of  a  poor  fellow  like  me  ? 

However,  if  unconscious  of  fear,  I  was  none  the  less 
greatly  agitated.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  was  really 
alone,  wiUiout  Capi,  without  Mattia;  and  this  loneliness 
oppressed  me  at  the  same  time  that  the  mysterious  sounds  of 
the  night  disturbed  me.  The  moon  also,  which  gazed  at  me 
with  its  wan  face,  made  me  sad. 

In  spite  of  my  weariness,  I  walked  quickly,  and  in  course 
of  time  reached  the  Great  Oak  Inn ;  but  I  searched  in  vain 
for  our  carts :  I  did  not  find  them.  There  were  two  or  three 
wretched  wagons  with  canvas  tilts,  a  great  plank  booth,  and 
two  covered  caravans  from  whence,  as  I  approached,  came 
the  yells  of  wild  beasts;  but  the  handsome,  bright-colored 
vehicles  of  the  Driscoll  family,  I  saw  them  nowhere. 

Walking  round  the  inn,  I  discovered  a  light  which  shone 
in  a  glased  archway ;  and,  thinking  that  everybody  had  not 
gone  to  bed,  I  knocked  at  the  door.  The  evil-faced  landlord, 
whom  I  had  noticed  the  night  before,  opened  it  to  me  him- 
self, and  turned  the  light  of  his  lantern  full  on  my  face.  I 
saw  that  he  recognized  me ;  but,  instead  of  letting  me  pass, 
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he  put  his  lantern  behind  his  back,  looked  round  about  him, 
and  listened  for  a  few  seconds. 

''  Your  caravans  are  gone,"  said  he.  "  Your  &ther  left 
orders  that  you  were  to  meet  him  at  Lewes  without  losii^ 
time,  and  by  walking  all  night.  A  pleasant  journey  to  you  T' 

Then  he  shut  the  door  in  my  face,  without  anower  word. 

Since  I  had  been  in  England,  I  had  learned  enough  Eng> 
lish  to  understand  this  short  speech :  however,  there  was  one 
word,  and  the  most  important,  which  had  no  meaning  to  me. 
"Louisse,"  the  landlord  said.  Where  was  that  place?  I 
had  no  idea ;  for  I  was  ignorant  then  that  '*  Louisse"  was  the 
English  pronunciation  of  Lewes,  the  name  of  a  town  that  I 
had  seen  marked  on  the  map. 

Besides,  had  I  known  where  Lewes  was,  I  could  not  go  off 
there  directly,  leaving  Mattia.  I  must  then  go  back  to  the 
race-course,  thred  out  as  I  was. 

I  set  out  again,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  after  I  was  lying 
down  upon  a  good  truss  of  straw  beside  Mattia,  in  Bob's 
cart,  and  in  a  few  words  told  him  what  had  happened ;  then 
I  fell  asleep,  worn  out  with  fatigue. 

A  few  hours'  sleep  restored  my  strength,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing I  woke  up  ready  to  start  for  Lewes,  if  Mattia,  who  was 
stul  asleep,  could  follow  me. 

Leaving  the  van,  I  went  towards  our  ftiend  Bob,  who, 
having  risen  before  me,  was  employed  in  lighting  his  fire.  I 
was  looking  at  him,  down  on  all  fours,  blowing  with  all  his 
might  under  the  kettle,  when  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  recog- 
nized Capi  led  in  a  string  by  a  policeman.  ^ 

Stupefied,  I  stood  motionless,  asking  myself  what  that  could 
mean ;  but  Capi,  having  recognised  me,  gave  a  rough  jerk  to 
the  string,  which  pulled  it  out  of  the  policeman's  hand ;  then, 
in  a  few  bounds,  he  ran  to  me  and  leaped  into  my  arms. 

The  policeman  came  up. 

"  That  dog's  yours,  isn't  it?"  he  asked  me. 

**  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  arrest  you." 

And  his  hand  came  down  upon  my  arm,  which  he  gripped 
firmly. 

The  words  and  gesture  of  the  policeman  had  made  Bob 
jump  up ;  he  came  forward. 

"  And  why  do  you  arrest  this  lad?"  asked  he. 
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"  Are  you  Ids  brother?" 

''  No ;  but  I  am  his  friend." 

"  A  man  and  a  boy  broke  into  St.  George*B  Church  last 
night,  through  a  high  window  and  by  means  of  a  ladder ; 
they  had  this  dog  with  them  to  give  warning  if  any  one  came 
to  interfere  with  them, — whLoh  is  what  happened.  In  their 
hnrry,  they  hadn't  time  to  take  the  dog  with  them  in  es- 
caping by  the  window,  and  he,  not  being  able  to  follow  them, 
was  found  in  the  church.  By  means  of  the  dog,  I  was  quite 
sure  of  finding  the  thieves ;  and  Tve  got  hold  of  one  of  them. 
Where's  the  father,  now  ?" 

I  cannot  say  whether  this  question  was  addressed  to  Bob 
or  to  me.     I  cQd  not  answer  it ;  I  was  dumfounded. 

And  yet  I  understood  what  had  happened:  the  truth 
forced  itself  upon  me  against  my  inclination.  It  was  not  to 
guard  the  wagons  that  Capi  had  been  kept  from  me :  it  was 
because  his  ear  was  quick,  and  he  would  be  able  to  warn 
those  who  were  engaged  in  robbing  the  church.  It  was  not 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  sleeping  at  the  Great  Oak  Inn  that 
the  Tans  had  started  at  nightfall :  they  had  not  stopped  at  the 
inn,  because,  the  theft  haying  been  discovered,  they  had  to 
take  flight  as  speedily  as  possible. 

But  it  was  not  of  the  guilty  ones  that  I  had  to  think ;  it 
was  of  myself.  Whatever  they  might  be,  I  could  defend  my« 
self  and  prove  my  innocence  without  accusing  them.  I  had 
only  to  account  for  my  time  during  the  night 

While  I  was  reasoning  thus,  Mattia,  who  had  overheard 
the  policeman  or  the  noise  that  was  made,  had  come  out  of 
the  van,  and  limped  quickly  to  me. 

"  Tell  him  that  I  am  not  guilty,"  I  said  to  Bob,  '^  since  I 
stayed  with  you  until  one  in  the  morning ;  afterwards  I  went 
to  the  Great  Oak  Inn,  where  I  spoke  to  the  landlord,  and 
directly  afterwards  I  came  back  here." 

Bob  translated  my  speech  to  the  policeman ;  but  the  latter 
did  not  seem  satisfied,  as  I  had  hoped, — quite  the  contrary. 

*'  It  was  a  quarter-past  one  when  they  got  into  the  church," 
said  he.  '^  This  lad  left  here  at  one,  or  a  few  minutes  before 
one,  as  he  pretends :  he  was  able  then  to  be  in  the  church  at 
a  quarter-past  one  with  those  who  were  robbing  it" 

'*  It  takes  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  go  from  here 
to  the  town,"  said  Bob. 
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'^Obl  running/*  said  the  policeman.  "And  then  who 
can  prove  to  me  that  he  started  at  one  ?'' 

"  I,  who  swear  it/'  said  Bob. 

"  Oh,  you  1"  said  the  policeman :  "  it  remains  to  be  seea 
what  your  evidence  is  worth." 

Bob  got  angry. 

"  Be  pleased  to  observe  that  I'm  an  English  dtisen." 

The  policeman  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

''  If  you  insult  me/'  said  Bob,  "  Til  write  to  the  Time^:' 

"  Meanwhile,  I'll  take  this  lad  in  charge.  He  can  explain, 
himself  before  the  magistrate." 

Mattia  threw  himself  into  my  arms ;  I  thought  it  was  to 
embrace  me,  but  Mattia  put  the  practical  before  the  senti 
mental. 

"  Courage  1"  whispered  he  in  my  ear :  "  we  shall  not  desert 
you. 

And  only  then  he  kissed  me. 

"  Keep  Capi,"  said  I,  in  French,  to  Mattia. 

But  the  policeman  understood  me. 

"  No,  no,"  said  he :  "  he  was  the  cause  of  my  finding  this 
one :  he'll  help  me  to  find  the  others." 

It  was  the  second  time  that  I  had  been  arrested,  and  yet 
the  shame  which  stifled  me  was  more  stinging  than  before : 
it  was  a  more  serious  matter  now  than  a  silly  accusation  like 
that  of  the  cow.  If  I  came  out  innocent  from  this  accusa- 
tion, should  I  not  have  the  sorrow  of  seeing  convicted,  justly 
convicted,  those  whose  accomplice  they  thought  me  ? 

I  had  to  pass,  grasped  by  the  policeman,  Uirough  the  mob 
of  ipquisitive  people  who  ran  up  as  we  passed  luong.  But 
they  did  not  pursue  me,  as  in  France,  with  shouts  and 
threats ;  for  those  who  came  to  stare  at  me  were  not  peas- 
ants, but  people  who  all,  or  nearly  all,  lived  at  war  with  the 
police,:— tumblers,  keepers  of  drinking-booths,  gypsies,  and 
trampsj  as  the  English  call  them,  meaning  by  this  vaga- 
bonds. 

The  jail  where  they  shut  me  up  was  not  a  farcical  prison 
like  that  which  we  found  littered  with  onions :  it  was  a  real 
prison.  Its  window  was  barred  with  a  large  iron  grating, 
the  sight  of  which  alone  nipped  in  the  bud  all  thought  of 
escape.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  bench  to  sit  upon,  and 
a  hammock  for  a  bed. 
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I  let  myself  drop  upon  this  bench,  and  I  remained  for  a 
long  time  as  if  stunned,  pondering  upon  my  sad  condition, 
but  Gonfiisedly,  for  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  connect  two 
ideas  together  and  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  present  was  terrifying,  the  future  was  alarming. 

"  Courage  1"  Mattia  had  said  to  me ;  ^^  we  shall  not  desert 
you."  But  of  what  use  was  a  child  like  Mattia?  Of  what 
use  was  a  man  like  Bob,  even  if  the  latter  were  good  enough 
to  help  Mattia? 

Those  in  jail  have  but  a  single  idea, — ^that  of  getting  out 
again. 

Let  Mattia  and  Bob  be  as  willing  as  possible  to  stand  by 
and  serve  me,  how  could  they  help  me  to  get  out  of  this  cell  ? 

I  went  to  the  window  and  opened  it  to  feel  the  iron  bars 
which,  crossing  one  another,  secured  it  on  the  outside ;  they 
were  fastened  into  the  stonework.  I  inspected  the  walls: 
they  were  nearly  a  yard  thick.  The  floor  was  paved  with 
great  stones ;  the  door  was  covered  with  sheet  iron. 

I  went  back  to  the  window :  it  looked  out  upon  a  small 
yard,  long  and  narrow,  bounded  at  the  end  by  a  wall  which 
was  at  least  twelve  feet  high. 

Assuredly  there  was  no  escaping  from  this  prison,  even 
though  aided  by  devoted  friends.  What  avails  the  devoted* 
ness  of  friendship  against  bolts  and  bars  ?  Devotion  cannot 
pierce  through  walls. 

The  absorbing  question  with  me  now  was  to  know  how 
long  I  was  to  stop  in  this  prison  before  appearing  before  the 
magistrate  who  was  to  decide  my  fate. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  prove  my  innocence  to'  ^im, 
notwithstanding  Capi's  presence  in  the  church  ?. 

And  would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  defend  myself  without 
fixing  the  crime  upon  those  whom  I  would  not  and  could  not 
accuse? 

That  was  the  vital  point  for  me,  and  it  was  in  that,  and  in 
that  alone,  that  Mattia  and  his  friend  Bob  could  help  me. 
Their  task  consisted  in  collecting  evidence  to  prove  that  at  a 

2uarter-past  one  I  could  not  have  been  in  St.  George's  Church. 
f  they  established  that  fact,  I  was  saved,  in  spite  of  the  mute 
evidence  that  my  poor  Capi  bore  against  me ;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  it  was  not  impossible  to  find  these  witnesses. 

Ah  1  if  Mattia  had  not  had  his  foot  injured,  he  would  have 
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searched  well  and  thorouglily ;  but  in  the  state  in  which  he 
was,  could  he  leave  the  yan  ?  And  if  he  could  not,  would 
Bob  take  his  place  ? 

These  painM  thoughts,  together  with  many  others,  pT«>- 
vented  me  from  sleeping,  in  spite  of  mj  fatigue;  nor  did 
they  allow  me  even  to  touch  the  food  that  was  brought  to  me. 
But  if  I  turned  away  from  the  solid  food  it  was  but  to  throw 
myself  on  the  water,  for  I  was  consumed  by  a  burning  thirst; 
and,  all  day  long,  every  quarter  of  an  hour  I  went  to  my 
pitcher,  swallowing  deep  draughts,  without  quenching  my 
thirst,  and  without  overcoming  the  taste  of  bitterness  which 
filled  my  mouth. 

On  seeing  the  turnkey  enter  my  cell,  I  experienced  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  and  something  like  a  gleam  of  hope ;  for 
ever  since  being  locked  up  I  had  been  tormented,  maddened, 
by  a  question  which  I  kept  asking  myself  without  being  able 
to  answer  it. 

<<  When  was  the  magistrate  to  examine  me  ?  When  should 
I  be  able  to  defend  myself?'' 

I  had  heard  stories  told  of  prisoners  who  had  been  kept 
shut  up  for  months  without  being  tried,  or  questioned, — which 
was  all  the  same  to  me ;  and  I  did  not  know  that  in  England 
only  a  couple  of  days  elapse  between  the  arrest  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  prisoner  before  a  magistrate. 

This  question  was  then  the  first  that  I  addressed  to  the 
jailer,  who  had  not  at  all  the  look  of  an  unkind  man  ;  and 
he  was  good  enough  to  tell  me  that  I  should  certainly  appear 
before  the  bench  to-morrow. 

But  my  question  had  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  ques- 
tioning me  in  his  turn :  since  he  had  answered  me,  was  it  not 
just  that  I  should  answer  him  also  ? 

''  Now,  how  did  you  get  into  the  church  ?''  he  asked  me. 

To  these  words  I  replied  by  the  most  ardent  protesta- 
tions of  innocence ;  but  he  looked  at  me  with  an  incredulous 
smile.  Then,  as  I  continued  to  assert  that  I  had  not  gone 
into  the  church,  he  walked  to  the  door,  and  then^  gazing  at 
me, — 

'^  How  hardened  these  London  street  boys  are  \"  said  he, 
in  an  undertone. 

And  he  went  out 

That  hurt  me  cruelly.     Although  this  man  was  not  my 
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jndge,  I  wanted  bim  to  tbink  me  innocent :  from  my  Toice, 
from  my  looks,  he  ought  to  have  seen  that  I  was  not  guilty. 

If  I  had  not  been  able  to  convince  bim,  how  could  I  hope 
to  convince  the  judge  ?  Fortunately,  I  should  have  witnesses 
to  speak  for  me ;  and,  if  the  judge  did  not  listen  to  me,  he 
would  at  least  be  obliged  to  listen  to  and  believe  the  witnesses 
who  could  exculpate  me.  These  witnesses  would  be  indis- 
pensable to  me ;  and  would  they  be  forthcoming  ? 

Of  the  stories  of  prisoners  that  I  was  acquainted  with,  I 
remembered  one  which  related  the  means  employed  to  com- 
municate with  those  who  were  locked  up  :  letters  were  con- 
cealed in  the  food  brought  from  outside.  Perhaps  Mattia 
and  Bob  had  employed  this  ruse;  and  when  this  notion 
crossed  my  mind  I  began  to  crumble  my  bread,  but  found 
nothing  therein.  They  had  brought  me,  along  with  this 
piece  of  bread,  some  potatoes;  I  reduced  them  to  flour: 
there  was  no  letter  hidden  in  them. 

Mattia  and  Bob  had  evidently  no  news  for  me,  or,  what 
was  more  probable,  they  had  not  been  able  to  carry  it  to  me. 
All  that  I  could  do  was  to  wait  for  the  morrow,  and  not  give 
way,  if  that  were  possible,  to  my  troubles;  but  unfortunately 
it  was  not,  and  to  the  end  of  my  days  I  shall  remember,  as 
though  it  were  only  yesterday,  the  dreadful  night  I  spent  I 
Ah !  what  a  madman  I  was,  not  to  belieye  Mattia's  presenti- 
ments and  fears ! 

The  next  momingthe  jailer  came  into  my  cell  carrying  h 
basin  and  pitcher.  He  advised  me  to  wash  myself,  if  I  had 
the  heart  for  it,  because  I  was  soon  going  to  be  brought  before 
the  magistrate ;  and  he  added  that  a  respectable  appearance 
was  sometimes  the  best  defence  the  accused  could  offer. 

This  done,  I  sat  down  on  my  bench ;  but  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  remain  in  one  place,  and  I  began  to  tramp  round 
and  round  my  cell,  as  wild  beasts  do  in  their  cages. 

I  wanted  to  prepare  my  defence  and  my  answer,  but  I  was 
too  bewildered  ;  and,  instead  of  thinking  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, my  weaiy  brain  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of  absurdities, 
which  fiitted  through  it  like  the  shadows  of  a  magic-lantern. 

The  jailer  returned  and  ordered  me  to  follow  him.  I 
walked  beside  him ;  and  after  crossing  several  corridors  we 
found  ourselves  before  a  little  door,  which  he  opened. 

^  Tsiaa  in,"  said  he  to  me. 
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A  wann  air  blew  on  my  face,  and  I  heard  a  confused  mur- 
muring :  I  entered,  and  found  myself  in  a  small  box ;  I  was 
in  the  justice-room. 

Although  I  was  a  prey  to  a  sort  of  hallucination,  and  felt 
the  arteries  of  my  forehead  throbbing  as  if  they  were  going 
to  burst,  one  glance  round  gave  me  a  clear  and  complete 
view  of  all  that  surrounded  me, — the  justices'  room  and  the 
people  that  filled  it. 

It  was  rather  large,  high-ceilinged,  and  with  large  win- 
dows ;  it  was  partitioned  into  two, — one  part  reserved  for  the 
court,  the  other  open  to  inquisitive  spectators. 

Upon  an  elevated  platform  sat  the  judge ;  lower  down  and 
in  front  of  him  were  placed  three  other  justices,  who  were,  I 
learned  later  on,  a  registrar,  a  treasurer  who  took  the  fines, 
and  another  magistrate,  who  is  called  in  France  the  public 
prosecutor ;  before  my  box  was  a  p^arsonage  in  wig  and  gown, 
— my  counsel. 

How  was  it  that  I  was  provided  with  counsel  ?  Whence 
and  from  whom  did  he  come  ?  Could  it  be  Mattia  and  Bob  ? 
These  were  questions  which  it  was  not  the  time  to  investi- 
gate.    I  had  a  counsel ;  that  was  enough. 

In  another  box  I  saw  Bob  himself,  his  two  comrades,  the 
landlord  of  the  Great  Oak,  and  some  people  whom  I  did  not 
know.  Then,  in  another  which  faced  that  one,  I  recc^ixed 
the  policeman  who  had  arrested  me ;  several  people  were  with 
him.    I  understood  that  these  were  witness-boxes. 

The  space  reserved  for  the  public  was  foil.  Above  a  bal« 
ustrade  I  perceived  Mattia ;  our  eyes  met,  exchanged  glances, 
and  instantly  I  felt  my  courage  revive.  I  was  to  be  defended ; 
it  was  for  me  to  keep  up  my  courage  and  not  give  way.  I  was  no 
longer  cowed  by  all  the  looks  which  were  directed  towards  me. 

The  public  prosecutor  began  to  speak,  and  in  a  few  words 
— ^he  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  hurry — ^he  stated  the  fiu^ :  a 
thefb  had  been  committed  in  St  Gorge's  Church;  the 
thieves,  a  man  and  a  boy,  had  got  into  the  church  by  means 
of  a'ladder  and  by  breaking  a  window ;  they  had  with  them 
a  dog,  which  they  had  taken  to  keep  watch  and  warn  them 
of  danger  if  any  should  occur.  A  belated  passer — ^it  was 
then  a  quarter-past  one — had  been  surprised  to  see  a  dim 
light  in  the  church ;  he  had  listened,  and  had  heard  cracking 
noises ;  he  had  gone  directly  to  rouse  the  beadle ;  they  had 
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•gone  back  in  a  body,  bat  then  the  dog  bad  barked,  and,  while 
they  were  opening  the  door,  the  thieves,  alarmed,  had  fled 
through  the  window,  leaving  their  dog,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  mount  the  ladder.  This  dog,  tuken  to  the  race-course 
by  the  policeman  Jerry  (whose  intelligence  and  seal  could 
not  be  too  highly  commended),  had  recognized  his  master, 
who  was  no  other  than  the  prisoner  now  before  the  court :  as 
for  the  other  thief,  they  were  on  his  track. 

After  some  further  statements,  which  tended  to  establish 
my  guilt,  the  public  prosecutor  held  his  tongue,  and  a  squeak- 
ing voice  cried, ''  Silence  I*' 

The  judge  then,  without  turning  towards  me,  and  as  if  he 
were  talking  to  himself,  asked  me  my  name,  my  age,  and  my 
profession. 

I  answered  in  English  that  I  was  called  Francis  Driscoll, 
and  that  I  lived  with  my  relations  in  London,  Red  Lion 
Court,  in  Bethnal  Oreen ;  then  I  asked  leave  to  explain  my- 
self in  French,  since  I  had  been  brought  up  in  France,  and 
had  only  been  in  England  for  a  few  months. 

'*  Do  you  think  to  deceive  me  ?''  said  the  judge.  "  I  know 
French." 

I  told  my  story  then  in  French,  and  I  explained  how  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  I  could  be  in  the  church  at  one 
o'clock,  since  at  that  time  I  was  on  the  race-course,  and  at 
half-past  two  I  was  at  the  Great  Oak  Inn. 

"  Where  were  you  at  a  quarter-past  one  ?"  asked  the  judge. 

"  On  the  road.^' 

"  That  is  the  point  to  be  proved.  You  say  you  were  on 
the  road  to  the  Great  Oak  Inn,  and  the  prosecution  main- 
tains that  you  were  at  the  church.  Leaving  the  race-course 
a  few  minutes  before  one,  you  went  to  meet  your  accomplice 
under  the  church  walls,  where  he  was  waiting  for  you  with 
a  ladder ;  and  it  would  be  after  the  failure  of  your  theft  that 
you  went  to  the  Great  Oak  Inn." 

I  tried  to  show  that  that  could  not  be ;  but  I  saw  that  the 
judge  was  not  convinced. 

"  And  how  do  you  explain  the  presence  of  your  dog  in  the 
church  ?"  the  judge  asked  me. 

"  I  cannot  explain  it ;  I  don't  even  understand  it  My  dog 
was  not  with  me :  I  had  tied  him  that  morning  under  one  of 
our  vans." 
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It  did  not  suit  me  to  say  any  more,  for  I  did  not  want  to 
ann  them  against  my  &ther.  1  glanced  at  Mattia :  he  made 
me  a  sign  to  go  on,  bat  I  did  not  go  on. 

They  called  a  witness,  and  they  made  him  swear  upon  the 
Testament  to  speak  the  truth  without  hatred  or  malice.  This 
was  a  personage  of  imposing  and  majestic  demeanor,  in  spite 
of  his  red  face  and  blue-tinted  nose.  Before  taking  the  oath, 
he  made  a  genuflection  to  the  court  and  drew  himself  up 
again,  bridling  his  head :  he  was  the  beadle  of  St.  George's 
parish. 

He  began  by  telling  lengthily  how  much  he  had  been  an- 
noyed and  shocked  when  they  came  and  woke  him  suddenly 
to  tell  him  that  there  were  thieves  in  the  church.  His  first 
idea  was  that  some  one  wanted  to  play  him  an  ill-timed  trick ; 
but,  as  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  play  tricks  on,  he  had 
understood  that  something  serious  was  happening:  he  had 
then  dressed  so  hurriedly  that  he  had  pulled  two  buttons  off 
his  waistcoat ;  finally,  he  had  run,  he  had  opened  the  church- 
door,  and  he  had  found — ^whom  ? — or  rather,  what  ? — a  dog. 

I  had  nothing  to  answer  to  that ;  but  my  counsel,  who  up 
to  now  had  said  nothing,  rose,  shook  his  wig,  hitched  his 
gown  up  over  his  shoulder,  and  spoke. 

*'  Who  shut  the  church-door  last  night?"  asked  he. 

"  I,"  answered  the  beadle,  "  as  it  was  my  duty.*' 

"  You  are  sure  of  it?" 

*'  When  I  do  a  thing,  I  am  sure  that  I  do  it." 

"  And  when  you  don't  do  it  ?" 

'*  I  am  certain  that  I  have  not  done  it." 

"  Very  good ;  then  you  can  swear  that  you  did  not  lock  up 
the  said  dog  in  the  church  ?" 

*'  If  the  dog  had  been  in  the  church  I  should  have  seen  it." 

"  You  have  good  eyes  ?" 

"  I've  eyes  like  everybody  else." 

"  Six  months  ago,  did  you  not  walk  into  a  calf  which  was 
hung,  cut  open,  in  fh>nt  of  a  butcher's  shop  ?" 

"  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  asking  such  a  question  of  a  man 
of  my  character,"  cried  the  beadle,  becoming  purple. 

"  Will  you  have  the  extreme  kindness  to  answer  it  as  if  it 
were  really  important?" 

<*  It  is  true  that  I  knocked  up  against  an  animal  awkwardly 
exposed  in  firont  of  a  butcher's  shop." 
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«  You  didn't  see  it,  then  ?" 

"  I  was  abBtracted." ' 

^*  Yon  had  just  dined  when  you  looked  the  church-door  ?'* 

«  Certainly." 

^'  And  when  you  walked  into  that  calf,  had  you  not  just 
dined?" 

"  But " 

"  You  say  that  yon  had  not  dined  ?" 

«  Yes,  I  had." 

'^  And  is  it  small  or  strong  beer  that  you  drink  ?" 

"  Strong  beer." 

"  How  many  pints?" 

"  Two." 

"  Never  more  ?" 

"  Sometimes  three." 

"  Never  four  ? — never  six  ?" 

"  It's  very  unusual." 

''  You  don't  take  grog  after  your  dinner?" 

"  Sometimes." 

"  Do  you  like  it  strong,  or  weak  ?" 

"  Not  too  weak."   . 

'^  How  many  glasses  do  you  take  ?" 

"  That  depends." 

''  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  you  do  not  sometimes 
take  three  or  even  four  glasses?" 

As  the  beadle,  more  and  more  purple,  did  not  answer,  the 
advocate  sat  down  ;  and,  while  sitting  down,  he  said, — 

*'  This  examination  suffices  to  prove  that  the  dog  might 
have  been  shut  into  the  church  by  the  witness,  who  after 
dinner  does  not  see  calves  because  he  is  abstracted ;  that  ha 
all  that  I  wanted  to  know." 

If  I  had  dared  I  would  have  embraced  my  advocate.  1 
was  saved.  Why  might  not  Capi  have  been  shut  up  in  the 
church  ?  It  was  possible.  And  if  he  had  been  locked  up  in 
this  way,  it  was  not  I  who  liad  taken  him  there ;  then  I  was 
not  guilty,  since  there  was  only  this  charge  against  me. 

Aiter  the  beadle,  they  listened  to  the  people  who  had  ac- 
companied him  when  he  went  into  the  church ;  but  they  had 
seen  nothing  except  the  open  window  through  which  the 
thieves  had  got  away. 

Then  they  heard  my  witnesses, — Bob,  his  comrades,  the 
dd  88« 
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innkeeper, — ^wbo  &Q  proyed  the  employment  of  my  time. 
However,  one  point  was  not  cleared  up,  and  it  was  the  main 
one,  since  it  referred  to  the  precise  time  at  which  I  had  left 
the  race-course. 

The  examination  ended,  the  judge  asked  me  if  I  had  any* 
thing  to  say,  warning  me  that  I  could  keep  silence  if  it  seemed 
good  to  me. 

I  replied  that  I  was  innocent,  and  that  I  threw  myself  upon 
the  justice  of  the  court. 

Then  the  judge  read  the  official  deposition  of  the  state- 
ments that  I  had  just  heard ;  then  he  announced  that  I  should 
he  transferred  to  the  county  jail,  to  await  there  the  decision 
of  the  grand  jury  whether  or  not  I  should  he  arraigned  before 
the  assizes. 

The  assizes  I  I  fell  back  again  upon  my  bench.  Alasl 
why  had  I  not  listened  to  Mattia  ? 
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It  was  not  until  long  afier  having  been  reinstated  in  my 
cold  cell  that  I  was  able  to  explain  to  myself  the  reason  why 
I  had  not  been  acquitted :  the  judge  meant  to  wait  for  the 
arrest  of  those  who  had  entered  the  church,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  I  was  not  their  accomplice. 

"  They  were  on  their  track,"  the  public  prosecutor  had 
said.  Accordingly,  I  should  soon  have  the  disgrace  and  sor- 
row of  appearing  beside  them  in  the  dock  of  the  assizes. 

How  soon  was  this  to  be  ?  When  might  I  expect  to  be 
removed  to  the  county  jail  ?  Where  was  this  jail  ?  What 
was  it  like?  Could  it  be  more  melancholy  than  that  in 
which  I  was  ?  My  mind  found  occupation  in  these  ques* 
tions,  and  the  hours  passed  more  quickly  than  they  did  the 
previous  evening.  I  was  no  longer  writhing  under  the  im- 
patience which  is  like  a  fever;  I  knew  that  I  must  wait. 
And,  sometimes  walking  about,  sometimes  seated  upon  my 
bench,  I  did  wait. 
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A  little  before  dark,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  cornopean :  I 
recognised  Mattia's  playing.  Good  fellow  t  he  wanted  me  to 
know  that  he  was  thinking  of  me  and  was  watching.  This 
sound  reached  me  from  across  the  wall  facing  my  window : . 
Mattia,  dearly,  was  on  the  other  side  of  this  wall,  in  the 
street,  and  we  were  only  separated  by  a  short  distance,  barely 
a  couple  of  yards.  Unluckily,  eyes  cannot  pierce  through 
stone.  But,  if  sight  cannot  penetrate  walls,  sound  can  rise 
aboye  them.  With  the  notes  of  the  comet  the  noises  of  feet 
were  mingled, — a  yague  tumult, — and  I  diyined  that  Mattia 
and  Bob  were  giyine  a  performance  there. 

Why  had  they  selected  this  particular  spot?  Was  it  be 
cause  it  was  a  likely  place  to  make  some  money  ?  Or,  rather, 
was  it  that  they  wanted  to  oonyey  a  warning  to  me  ? 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  clear  yoice,  Mattia's,  call  out  in 
French,  "To-morrow  morning  at  daybreak!"  ("Demain 
matin  au  petit  jour  1")  Then  he  began  again  instantly,  as 
loud  as  possible,  the  noise  with  the  comet. 

It  needed  no  great  mental  effort  to  understand  that  it  was 
not  to  his  English  audience  that  Mattia  addressed  these 
words,  '^  To-morrow  morning  at  aaybrcak  :*'  it  was  to  me. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  guess  what 
they  meant ;  and  I  puzzled  myself  with  questions  to  which  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  find  reasonable  answers. 

One  thing  only  was  clear  and  precise,  and  that  was  that 
the  next  moming  at  daybreak  I  must  be  awake  and  on  the 
lookout :  until  then,  I  had  only  to  be  patient  if  I  could. 

As  soon  as  night  fell,  I  lay  down  in  my  hammock  and 
tried  to  sleep.  I  heard  seyeral  hours  strike,  one  after  the 
other,  by  the  clocks  in  the  yicinity ;  finally  sleep  oyertook 
me,  and  wafled  me  away  on  its  wings. 

When  1  awoke,  it  was  far  into  the  night;  stars  were 
shining  in  the  sombre  blue,  and  no  sound  was  to  be  heard : 
no  doubt  the  day  was  still  distant  I  went  and  sat  down 
upon  my  bench,  not  daring  to  walk  aboat,  for  fear  of  attract- 
ing attention  if  it  happened  that  they  were  going  the  rounds ; 
and  I  waited.  Soon  after  a  clock  struck  three:  I  had 
awakened  too  soon.  Howeyer,  I  dared  not  go  to  sleep 
again ;  and,  besides,  I  quite  belieye  that,  eyen  if  I  had  wished, 
I  could  not  haye  done  it:  I  was  too  feyerish,  too  much 
troubled. 
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My  only  employment  was  to  count  the  striking  of  the 
docks ;  bat  what  long  periods  were  to  me  the  fifteen  minutes 
which  elapsed  between  the  hour  and  the  quarter,  and  be- 
tween it  again  and  the  half ! — so  long^  that  sometimes  I  im- 
agined I  had  let  the  clock  strike  without  hearing  it,  or  that 
it  had  stopped  I 

Leaning  against  the  wall,  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
window :  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  star  I  watched  was  losing 
its  brilliancy,  and  that  the  sky  was  whitening  faintly. 

Day  was  drawing  nigh ;  cocks  were  beginning  to  crow  in 
the  far  distance. 

I  got  up,  and,  walking  over  on  tiptoe,  commenced  open* 
ing  my  window.  It  was  ticklish  work  to  hinder  it  from 
creaking;  but  at  last,  handling  it  gently  and  exceedingly 
slowly,  I  managed  it. 

By  good  fortune,  this  cell  was  ntuated  in  the  foundation 
of  the  building  which  they  had  turned  into  a  jail,  and  they 
had  trusted  to  the  iron  bars  for  the  safe*keeping  of  prisoners ; 
for  if  my  window  had  not  opened  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  answer  Mattia's  call.  But  opening  the  window  was 
not  eyerything:  there  remained  the  iron  bars,  the  thick 
walls,  and  the  sheet-ironed  door  too.  It  was  madness,  in  the 
face  of  these,  to  hope  for  freedom :  nevertheless,  I  did  not 
despair. 

The  stars  were  paling  more  and  more,  and  the  chill  morn- 
ing air  made  me  shiver.     However,  I  did  not  leave  my  win 
dow :  there  I  stood,  listening,  looking,  without  knowing  what 
I  ought  to  look  or  listen  for. 

.  A  great  white  veil  drew  itself  across  the  heavens,  and 
upon  the  earth  below  things  began  to  stand  out  in  nearly 
distinct  form. 

It  was  now  the  daybreak  of  which  Mattia  had  spoken. 
I  listened,  holding  my  breath.  I  heard  only  the  throbbings 
of  my  heart  within  nay  breast. 

At  last  I  thought  I  heard  a  scratching  against  the  wall ; 
but,  not  having  heard  any  footsteps,  I  thought  I  was  mis- 
taken. However,  I  listened :  the  scratching  went  on ;  then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  I  saw  a  head  rise  above  the  wall.  I  at  once 
became  aware  that  it  was  not  Mattia's,  and,  although  it  was 
still  dark,  I  recognized  Bob. 

He  saw  me  close  to  Uie  bars. 
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« 'Sh  I"  said  lie,  softl;^. 

And  he  made  me  a  signal  with  his  hand  which  seemed  to 
denote  that  I  was  to  move  away  firom  the  window.  I  obeyed 
without  understanding.  Then  his  other  hand  came  into 
sight,  armed  with  a  long  tube  shining  as  if  made  of  glass. 
He  raised  it  to  his  mouth.  It  was  a  pearshooter.  I  heard 
a  puff,  and  at  the  same  time  I  saw  a  little  white  bullet  fly 
through  the  air  and  drop  at  my  feet.  Instantly  Bob*s  head 
disappeared  oyer  the  wall,  and  I  heard  no  more. 

I  seised  the  bullet :  it  was  of  thin  paper  rolled  round  and 
round  a  grain  of  shot.  It  seemed  to  me  that  characters  were 
traced  upon  this  paper,  but  it  was  not  yet  light  enough  to 
read  them ;  I  must,  then,  wait  for  daylight 

I  shut  my  window  cautiously,  and  threw  myself  on  my 
hammock  again,  holding  the  paper  bullet  in  my  hand. 

Slowly,  very  slowly  it  seemed  to  my  impatience,  the  dawn 
assumed  a  yellow  tint,  and  at  last  a  rosy  gleam  shone  in 
upon  my  walls.     I  unrolled  my  paper,  and  I  read, — 

''  To-morrow  night  you  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  county 
prison.  You  are  to  trayel  by  rail  in  a  second-class  compart- 
ment with  a  policeman.  Sit  beside  the  door  by  which  you 
get  in.  Forty-five  minutes  after  starting  (count  the  minutes 
carefully),  your  train  will  slacken  speed  on  coming  near  a 
junction ;  open  your  door  then,  and  jump  out  bravely ; 
spring,  stretch  out  your  hands  before  you,  and  try  to  fall  on 
your  feet.  Directly  you  are  on  the  ground,  climb  up  the 
embankment  on  the  left  hand :  we  shall  be  there  with  a  trap 
and  a  good  horse  to  carry  you  off.  Fear  nothing.  In  two 
days  we  shall  be  in  France.  Be  brave,  and  don't  despair. 
Above  all,  spring  far  out  as  you  jump,  and  fall  on  your  feet." 

Saved  1  No  assizes  for  me  I  What  happened  there  would 
be  nothing  to  me. 

Ah  I  brave  Mattia,  good  Bob  I  for  it  was  he,  I  was  certain, 
who  was  generously  helping  Mattia.  "  We  shall  be  there 
with  a  good  horse."  Mattia  alone  would  never  have  been 
able  to  contrive  this  arrangement. 

And  I  read  the  note  again.  *'  Forty-five  minutes  after 
starting ;  the  left  embankment ;  &11  upon  my  feet" 

Yes,  most  assuredly  I  would  spring  out  bravely,  were  I  to 
kill  myself.  It  were  better  to  lose  one's  life  than  be  con- 
victed as  a  thief. 
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Ah,  how  well  it  was  &Q  oontrived  t  '*  Two  days  after,  we 
shall  he  in  France." 

Still,  in  my  transport  of  gladness,  I  had  one  sad  thought : 
it  was  Capi.     But  I  quickly  put  aside  this  idea.     It  was  im- 1 
possible  that  Mattia  could  forsake  Capi.     Since  he  had  found 
a  way  for  me  to  escape,  he  certainly  had  also  found  one  for 
Capi. 

I  read  my  aote  again  three  or  four  times ;  then,  haying 
chewed  it  into  pulp,  I  swallowed  it.  Now  I  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  could  go  to  sleep  in  peace,  which  I  did,  with- 
out awaking  until' the  turnkey  came  in,  bringing  me  food. 

The  hours  ran  by  quickly,  and  the  next  day  in  the  after- 
noon a  policeman,  whom  I  had  never  before  seen,  entered 
my  cell  and  bade  me  follow  him.  He  was,  as  I  noted  ^th 
satisfaction,  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  did  not  seem 
veiy  active. 

Matters  seemed  to  settle  themselves  much  according  to 
Mattia's  provisions,  and  when  the  train  started  I  was  seated 
close  to  the  door  by  which  I  had  got  in.  I  had  my  back  to 
the  engine ;  the  policeman  sat  opposite  to  me.  We  were 
alone  in  our  compartment 

<' Do  you  speak  English?" 

"  A  little." 

"Youunderstondit?" 

"  Pretty  well,  if  you  don't  talk  too  fast" 

"  Well,  my  boy,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  bit  of  advice : 
don't  be  stubborn  with  them ;  plead  guilty.  That  will  incline 
them  in  your  favor.  Nothing  is  more  irritating  than  to  have 
to  deal  with  people  who  fly  in  the  face  of  the  evidence. 
Those  who  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  are  always  leniently 
dealt  with.  Now,  if  you  will  tell  me  how  the  whole  thing 
happened,  I  will  give  you  five  shillings.  Tou  will  see  how 
much  pleasanter  the  prison  will  be  to  you  if  you  have  some 
money  in  your  pocket" 

I  was  on,  the  point  of  saying  that  I  had  nothing  to  tell 
him ;  but  I  guessed  that  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to 
incline  this  policeman  in  my  favor,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
and  I  made  him  no  answer. 

'*  Think  it  over,"  he  continued ;  '^  and  when  in  prison  you 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  my  advice.  Send  for  me  then ;  be- 
cause you  see  there  is  no  use  in  confiding  in  the  first  comer. 
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Fou  must  choose  one  who  will  take  an  interest  in  yon ;  and 
fon  can  see  that  I  am  disposed  to  help  you." 

I  made  an  affirmative  sign. 

''Ask  for  Dolphin.  Yon  will  recollect  my  name,  won't 
you?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

I  was  leaning  against  the  door ;  the  window  was  down,  and 
I  asked  his  leare  to  look  out  at  the  country  we  were  passing 
through ;  and  as  he  wanted  to  incline  me  in  his  favor,  he 
told  me  I  might  look  out  as  much  as  I  wanted.  There 
could  be  nothing  to  fear :  the  train  was  going  at  full  speed. 

Soon  the  draft  of  air  in  his  face  made  him  chilly,  and  he 
left  the  window  and  seated  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  car- 
riage. I  felt  no  chill.  Slipping  my  left  hand  gently  out  of 
the  window,  I  turned  the  handle,  holding  the  door  fast  with 
my  right.  Minute  after  minute  passed  thus.  At  last  the 
engine  whistled  and  slackened  its  speed;  the  moment  had 
come.  Swiftly  I  flung  open  the  door,  and  sprang  out  as  far 
as  I  could.  I  was  thrown  into  the  ditch ;  luckily,  my  hands, 
which  I  held  out  before  me,  came  against  the  turfy  embank- 
ment. However,  the  shock  was  so  violent  that  I  rolled  over 
on  the  ground. 

When  I  came  to  my  senses,  I  thought  that  I  was  still  on 
the  railway ;  for  I  felt  myself  carried  uong  by  a  rapid  motion, 
and  I  heard  a  rumbling :  I  was  lying  upon  a  bed  of  straw. 
Strange  to  say,  my  face  was  wet,  and  some  one  was  caressing 
my  cheeks  and  forehead.  I  opened  my  eyes :  a  dog,  an  ugly 
yellow  dog,  was  leaning  over  me  and  liclung  me.  My  eyes 
met  those  of  Mattia,  who  was  kneeling  beside  me. 

"  You  are  safe,"  said  he  to  me ;  and  he  pushed  away  the 
dog  and  embraced  me. 

"  Where  are  we  ?" 

"  In  a  cart.     Bob  is  driving  us." 

"  How  are  you  getting  on  ?    Bob  asked  me,  turning  round. 

'<  I  don't  know ;  aU  right,  I  think." 

''  Move  your  arms ;  move  your  legs,"  cried  Bob. 

I  was  lying  at  ftdl  length  on  the  straw ;  I  did  what  he 
told  me. 
*    «'  Good  1"  said  Mattia ;  "  nothing  broken." 

"  But  what  has  happened?" 

^  You  jumped  out  of  the  train,  as  I  advised  you ;  but  the 
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shock  stanned  you,  and  yon  feQ  into  the  ditch.  Then,  find- 
ing that  yon  didn't  come,  Bob  scrambled  down  the  embank- 
ment, while  I  held  the  horse,  and  he  brought  you  back  in  his 
arms.  We  thought  you  were  killed.  Such  a  fright  1  What 
a  state  I  was  in  I     But  here  you  are  safe." 

"  And  the  policeman  ?" 

'^  He  has  gone  in  the  train,  which  did  not  stop." 

I  knew  all  I  wanted  to  know.  I  looked  round  about  me, 
and  I  perceived  the  yellow  dog,  who  was  gazing  at  me  ten- 
derly with  eyes  which  were  like  Capi*s ;  but  it  was  not  Capi, 
because  Capi  was  white. 

«  And  Capi,"  said  I ;  «  where  is  he  ?" 

Before  Mattia  had  answered,  the  yellow  dog  had  sprung 
upon  me,  and  was  licking  me,  whining. 

"  Well,  there  he  is,"  said  Mattia:  *'  we've  dyed  him." 

I  returned  my  good  Capi's  caresses  and  kissed  him. 

"  Why  did  you  dye  him  ?"  said  I. 

''  It's  a  story :  I'm  going  to  tell  it  you." 

But  Bob  did  not  allow  this  narration. 

'^  Drive  the  horse,"  said  he  to  Mattia,  "  and  keep  him  well 
in  hand.  Meanwhile  I'm  going  to  arrange  the  trap  that  it 
majm't  be  recognized  at  the  turnpikes." 

This  trap  was  a  light  cart,  covered  with  a  canvas  tilt 
stretched  upon  hoops.  He  laid  down  the  hoops  in  the  cart, 
and,  having  folded  the  tilt  in  four,  he  told  me  to  cover  myself 
with  it ;  then  he  bade  Mattia  get  down,  advising  him  to  hide 
himself  under  the  canvas.  By  this  means  die  vehicle 
changed  its  aspect  entirely :  it  had  no  longer  a  tilt,  and  it 
contained  only  one  person  instead  of  three.  K  we  were  fol- 
lowed, the  description  given  by  the  people  who  saw  this  cart 
pass  would  baffle  the  pursuers. 

''Where  are  you  going?"  I  asked  Mattia,  when  he  had 
lain  down  beside  me. 

''  To  Littldiampton.  It's  a  small  seaport,  where  Bob  has 
a  brother  who  is  captain  of  a  boat  that  trades  with  France 
in  eggs  and  butter  from  Isigny,  in  Normandy.  If  we  get 
away  safely, — and  we. shall  get  away  safely, — ^it's  to  Bob  that 
we  owe  it :  he  has  done  everything.  What  could  I  have  done 
for  you,  a  poor  creature  like  me  ?  It  was  Bob  who  thought 
of  your  jumping  out  of  the  train ;  of  conveying  the  note  to 
you ;  and  it  was  he  who  induced  his  comrades  to  lend  us  this 
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horse ;  and,  finally,  he  is  now  going  to  procure  ns  a  boat  to 
croes  to  France,  for  you  may  easily  suppose  that  if  you  in- 
tended going  by  steamer  you  would  be  arrested.  You  see  it's 
a  good  Qiing  to  have  IHends." 

"  And  Capi, — ^whose  idea  was  it  to  bring  him  away  ?" 

*<  Mine  ;  but  it  was  Bob  who  had  thought  of  dyeing  him 
yellow,  that  people  might  not  recognize  him  when  we  had 
stolen  him  from  the  policeman  Jerry, — '  the  intelligent  Jerry,' 
as  the  judge  called  him,  but  who  was  not  too  intelligent  this 
time,  since  he  allowed  Capi  to  be  coaxed  away  from  him  with- 
out knowing  it.  It  is  true  that  Capi,  having  smelt  me  out, 
nearly  did  it  all  himself;  and  then  Bob  knows  all  the  dog- 
stealers'  tricks." 

"And  your  foot?" 

"  Cured  ;  or  at  least  I  have  had  no  time  to  think  about  it." 

The  English  roads  are  not  free  like  those  in  France ;  at 
intervals  there  are  turnpikes,  where  people  have  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  passing.  When  we  came  to  one  of  these  gates, 
Bob  told  us  to  hold  our  tongues  and  not  stir,  and  the  pikemen 
saw  only  a  cart  driven  by  a  single  man.  Bob  joked  with 
them,  and  passed  through. 

With  his  clown's  talent  for  disguising  himself,  he  had  made 
up  his  head  like  a  farmer's ;  and  those  even  who  knew  him 
best  might  have  spoken  to  him  without  recognizing  him. 

We  went  along  quickly,  for  the  horse  was  good,  and  Bob 
was  a  skilful  driver.  However,  we  were  obliged  io  stop  to 
breathe  the  horse  a  little,  and  to  give  him  a  feed ;  but  we  did 
not  go  to  an  inn  for  that.  Bob  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a 
wood,  took  off  his  horse's  head-gear,  and  hung  round  his  neck 
a  bag  of  oats  that  he  had  in  the  cart  The  night  was  dark ; 
there  was  not  much  danger  of  being  caught. 

Then  I  was  able  to  talk  to  Bob,  and  thank  him  by  a  few 
agitated  words ;  but  he  did  not  allow  me  to  say  all  that  was 
in  my  heart. 

"  You  did  me  a  good  turn,"  answered  he,  giving  me  his 
hand;  "to-day  I  do  you  another:  everybody  in  his  turn. 
Besides,  you  are  Mattia's  brother,  and  one  would  do  a  deal 
for  a  good  lad  like  Mattia." 

I  awed  him  if  we  were  far  from  Littlehampton.  He  told 
me  that  we  were  still  two  hours'  distance  from  it,  and  that 
we  must  make  haste,  because  his  brother's  boat  left  every 
V  89 
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Saturday  for  iBignj,  and  lie  thought  that  the  tide  seired 
early ;  and  this  was  Friday. 

We  took  our  places  again  in  the  straw  under  the  tilt-cover, 
and  the  refreshed  horse  started  off  at  full  speed. 

'*  Are  you  afraid  ?"  asked  MaUia  of  me. 

"  Yes,  and  no.  I  am  very  much  afraid  of  being  caught,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  wUl  not  catch  us.  However,  to  run 
away  is  to  confess  our  guilt :  that  is  what  troubles  me.  What 
could  we  say  in  our  defence  ?" 

"  We  thought  of  that,  but  Bob  considered  that  everything 
ought  to  be  risked  in  order  that  you  might  not  appear  at  the 
assizes :  it  is  horrible  to  have  been  in  such  a  place,  even  when 
acquitted.  I  did  not  dare  to  say  anything,  because  I  was  so 
set  upon  carrying  you  away  to  France :  I  was  afiraid  of  giving 
bad  advice." 

^'  You  have  done  well ;  and,  whatever  happens,  I  shall 
never  feel  anything  but  gratitude  to  you." 

^'  Nothing  will  happen ;  be  easy.  When  the  train  stops, 
the  policeman  will  have  to  make  his  report :  but  before  they 
organize  a  pursuit,  time  must  be  lost ;  and  meanwhile  we  have 
been  galloping.  Then  they  cannot  know,  either,  that  it  is  at 
Littlehampton  we  are  going  to  embark." 

It  was  certain  that  if  they  were  not  upon  our  track  we  had 
a  chance  of  embarking  without  trouble :  but  I  was  not,  like 
Mattia,  confident  that  after  the  train  stopped  the  policeman 
had  lost  time  in  pursuing  us:  there  was  the  ride,  and  it 
might  be  a  serious  one. 

However,  our  horse,  which  Bob  drove  furiously,  got  over 
the  lonely  road  at  a  fast  rate.  From  time  to  time  only  we 
met  some  vehicles ;  not  one  overtook  us ;  the  villages  that 
we  went  through  were  silent,  and  only  a  few  windows  showed 
a  lingering  light.  Some  dogs  alone  noticed  our  rapid  flight, 
and  pursued  us  with  their  barkings.  When  Bob  stopped  his 
horse  to  breathe  him,  after  a  rather  steep  ascent,  we  got  down 
from  the  cart,  and  laid  our  heads  to  the  ground  to  Hsten ;  but 
Mattia  himself,  who  had  sharper  ears  than  we  had,  heard  no 
suspicious  sound.  We  travelled  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness 
and  silence  of  night. 

It  was  not  to  hide  that  we  had  remained  under  the  tilt- 
cover,  but  to  shelter  ourselves  from  the  cold ;  for  some  time 
a  sharp  north  wind  had  been  blowing,  that  tasted  salt  in  our 
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mouths.    We  were  nearing  the  sea.    Soon  we  peroeiyed  a 
light,  which  at  regular  intervals  disappeared,  to  reappear 
again  brilliantly:  it  was  a  light-house.     We  were  nearer  1 
now.  ^ 

Bob  brought  his  horse  to  a  walk,  and  turned  him  slowly 
into  a  side-road ;  then,  getting  out  of  the  cart,  he  told  us  to 
stop  there  and  hold  the  norse,  that  he  might  go  and  see  if  his 
brother  had  not  gone,  and  if  we  could  without  danger  embark 
on  board  his  boat. 

I  confess  that  the  time  of  Bob's  absence  seemed  long  to 
me.  very  long ;  but  we  did  not  speak ;  and  we  could  hear  the 
sea  a  short  distance  off,  breaking  upon  the  beach  with  a  mo- 
notonous sound  that  seemed  to  add  to  our  despondency. 
Mattia  was  trembling  as  much  as  I  was. 

"  It  is  the  cold,"  he  said  to  me,  in  a  low  voice. 

Was  that  quite  true  ?  Certainly,  when  a  cow  or  a  sheep 
in  the  fields  lying  on  either  side  of  the  road  knocked  over  a 
stone  or  blundereid  against  a  paling,  we  were  much  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  cold  and  more  tremulous. 

At  last  we  heard  a  sound  of  footsteps  coming  in  the  direc- 
tion Bob  had  taken.  No  doubt  it  was  he  coming  back ;  my 
fate  was  about  to  be  decided. 

Bob  was  not  alone.  As  he  came  near  us,  we  saw  that  some 
one  accompanied  him ;  it  was  a  man  dressed  in  an  oil-skin 
pilot-jacket  and  wearing  a  woollen  cap. 

"  Here's  my  brother,"  said  Bob ;  '*  he's  quite  willing  to 
take  you  with  him.  He  will  show  you  the  way,  and  we  will 
part  now ;  because  it's  useless  for  anybody  to  know  that  I 
have  been  here." 

I  was  Kbout  to  thank  Bob,  but  he  cut  me  short,  and  shook 
hands  with  me. 

"  Don't  talk  of  that,"  said  he :  ^*  people  must  help  one  an- 
other, each  in  his  turn.  We  shall  see  each  other  again  some 
day.     I'm  glad  to  have  obliged  Mattia." 

We  followed  Bob's  brother,  and  soon  entered  the  silent 
streets  of  the  town ;  then,  after  some  turnings,  we  found  our- 
selves upon  a  quay,  and  the  searbreeze  blew  in  our  faces. 

Without  speaking,  Bob's  brother  pointed  out  a  sloop-rigged 
vessel;  we  understood  that  it  was  his.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  were  on  board ;  then  he  made  us  go  down  into  a  little 
cabin. 
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"  I  sha'n't  leave  for  three  hours,"  said  he :  *^  stop  there, 
and  don't  make  any  noise." 

When  he  had  locked  the  door  of  his  cabin,  it  was  noise- 
lessly that  Mattia  threw  himself  into  my  arms  and  embraced 
me ;  he  no  longer  trembled  now. 
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After  Bob's  brother  had  left  us,  the  vessel  remained  quiet 
for  some  time,  and  we  heard  nothing  but  the  sound  the  wind 
made  in  the  rigging  and  the  lapping  of  the  water  against  the 
hull  and  sides.  But  gradually  it  seemed  to  wake  into  life : 
footsteps  sounded  on  the  deck,  ropes  were  hauled  down,  blocks 
creaked,  there  were  windings  and  unwindings  of  chains,  the 
capstan  revolved,  a  sail  was  hoisted,  the  tiller  groaned,  and 
the  boat  leaned  over  suddenly  to  the  left,  a  heaving  motion 
followed :  we  were  off.     I  was  saved. 

Slow  and  gentle  just  at  first,  it  was  not  long  before  this 
heaving  motion  became  quick  and  rough ;  the  vessel  dipped 
and  rolled  about,  and  the  waves  beat  with  violent  shocks 
against  its  stem  or  against  its  starboard  side. 

"  Poor  Mattia !"  said  I  to  my  comrade,  taking  his  hand. 

"  It's  of  no  consequence,"  said  he :  "  you  are  saved.  Be- 
sides, I  expected  it  would  be  like  this :  when  we  were  in  the 
cart  I  was  looking  at  the  trees  bending  their  tops  before  the 
wind,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  good 
tossing  on  the  sea :  it  does  toss." 

At  this  moment  our  cabin-door  was  opened. 

'^  If  you  like  to  come  up  on  deck,"  said  Bob*s  brother  to 
us,  '^  there's  no  more  danger  now." 

"  What  is  the  best  place  to  be  in  if  you  are  sick  ?"  asked 
Mattia. 

"  Lying  down." 

"  Thank  you.     I'll  stop  here  and  lie  down." 

And  he  stretched  himself  out  upon  the  planking. 
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"  The  cabin-boy  will  bring  yon  what  you  want,"  said  the 
captain. 

*' Thanks:  the  sooner  he  comes  the  better,"  answered 
Mattia. 

"Already?" 

"  It's  some  time  since  it  began." 

I  wanted  to  stop  with  him,  bat  he  sent  me  up  on  deck,  re- 
peating to  me, — 

"  It's  of  no  consequence :  yon  are  sayed ;  bat  all  the  same 
I  neyer  did  imagine  that  sea-sickness  was  a  treat." 

Once  on  deck,  I  coald  keep  my  legs  only  by  holding  on 
tightly  to  a  rope.  As  far  as  the  eye  coald  reach  in  the  diurk- 
ness  of  night,  there  was  only  to  be  seen  a  white  sheet  of 
foam  oTcr  which  our  little  yessel  skimmed,  heeling  oyer  as 
if  it  were  going  to  capsize.  But  it  did  not  capsize :  on  the 
contrary,  it  rose  lightly,  bounding  oyer  the  wayes,  driyen 
along  by  the  west  wind. 

I  turned  towards  the  land.  The  harbor-lights  were  already 
only  specks  in  the  misty  gloom ;  and  as  I  watched  them  fade 
and  disappear  thus,  one  after  the  other,  it  was  with  a  de- 
lightful feeling  of  deliyerance  that  I  said  farewell  to  Eng- 
land. 

"  If  the  wind  holds  like  this,"  said  the  captain  to  me,  *^  we 
sha'n't  be  late  to-night  getting  into  Isigny :  the  Eclipse  is  a 
good  sailer." 

An  entire  day  at  sea,  and  eyen  more  than  a  day.  Poor 
Mattia !  And  he  who  suffered  so  much  with  sea-sickness. 
The  day  passed,  howeyer,  and  I  spent  my  time  in  going  from 
the  dedc  to  the  cabin,  and  from  the  cabin  to  the  deck.  At 
last,  when  I  was  chatting  with  the  captain,  he  stretched  his 
hand  out  in  the  direction  of  the  southwest,  and  I  perceiyed 
a  high  white  pillar,  which  was  outlined  upon  a  bluish  back- 
ground. 

"  Barfleur,"  he  said  to  me. 

I  scrambled  down  quickly,  to  carry  the  good  news  to 
Mattia  that  we  were  in  sight  of  France.  But  it  is  still  a 
great  way  from  Barfleur  to  Isigny ;  for  you  haye  to  go  all 
round  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin  before  getting  into  the  Vire 
and  the  Aure. 

As  it  was,  when  the  Edvpte  touched  the  quay  at  Isigny, 
the  captain  was  kind  enougn  to  let  us  sleep  on  board ;  and  it 
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was  not  until  the  following  morning  that  we  left  him,  after 
having  given  him  due  thanks. 

"  If  ever  yon  want  to  go  back  to  England/'  he  said  to  ns, 
f^vine  ns  each  a  rongh  grip  of  the  hand,  "  the  Eclipse  starts 
from  here  every  Tuesday,  at  your  service." 

It  was  a  kind  offer,  but  one  which  we  had  very  little  fancy 
for  accepting,  having  each  of  us  his  reasons,  Mattia  and  I, 
for  not  crossing  the  sea  again  so  soon. 

We  land^  in  France,  possessed  only  of  our  clothes  and 
musical  instruments.  Mattia  had  taken  care  to  bring  away 
my  harp,  which  I  had  left  in  Bob's  tent  the  night  that  I  had 
been  to  the  Great  Oak  Inn.  As  for  our  travelling-bags,  they 
remained,  with  their  contents,  in  the  vans  of  vxe  DrisooU 
family :  that  placed  us  in  rather  a  predicament,  for  we  could 
not  resume  our  wandering  life  without  shirts  and  stockings, 
above  all  without  a  map.  Luckily,  Mattia  had  twelve  francs 
that  he  had  saved,  and,  besides  this,  our  share  of  the  receipts 
of  our  partnership  with  Bob  and  his  comrades,  which  amounted 
to  twenty-two  shillings,  or  twenty-seven  francs  fifty  centimes, 
— making  in  all  a  fortune  of  nearly  forty  ft^ncs,  which  was 
something  considerable  for  us.  Mattia  had  wanted  to  give 
Bob  this  money,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  my  flight ;  but 
Bob  had  replied  that  '^  people  don't  take  pajrment  for  a  good 
turn  done  to  a  friend,"  and  he  would  not  accept  anything. 

Our  first  care,  then,  on  leaving  the  Eclipse,  was  to  look 
out  an  old  soldier's  haversack,  and  afterwards  to  buv  two 
shirts,  two  pairs  of  stockings,  a  piece  of  soap,  a  comb,  thread, 
buttons,  needles,  and  finally — ^what  was  still  more  indispensa- 
ble than  these  matters,  useful  as  they  were — a  map  of  France. 
And,  now  that  we  were  in  France,  where  should  we  go  ? 
what  road  should  we  follow  7  which  way  should  we  turn  ? 

We  debated  this  question  as  we  left  Isigny  by  the  Bayeux 
road. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mattia,  "  I  have  no  choice,  and  I  am 
ready  to  go  either  to  the  ri^t  or  to  the  left  I  only  ask  one 
thing." 

*'What?" 

"  That  we  should  follow  the  course  either  of  a  great  liver 
or  of  a  canal ;  because  I  have  an  idea." 

As  I  did  not  ask  Mattia  to  tell  me  his  idea,  he  continued : 

"I  see  that  I  must  explain  my  idea  to  you.     When 
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Arthur  was  ill,  Mrs.  Milligan  travelled  about  with  him  in  a 
boat,  and  that  was  how  you  met  him  on  board  the  Swan" 

"  He  is  not  ill  any  longer." 

*'  That  is  to  say,  he  is  better.  He  has  been  very  ill,  and 
hb  life  has  been  saved  by  his  mother's  care.  Now,  my  idea 
is  that,  in  order  to  cure  him  completely,  Mrs.  Milligan  still 
takes  him  about  in  a  boat  on  those  rivers,  and  on  the  canals 
that  the  Swan  can  sail  on ;  so  that  by  following  their  course 
we  have  a  chance  of  meeting  the  Stoan" 

"  Who  told  you  that  the  Stoan  is  in  France  ?" 

''  No  one.  However,  as  she  cannot  go  upon  the  sea,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  not  left  France.  We 
have  several  chances  of  finding  it :  had  we  only  one,  do  you 
not  think  we  ought  to  risk  it  ?  For  my  part,  I  wish  to  find 
Mrs.  Milligan  again,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  ought  to 
neglect  noUiing  to  that  end." 

'^  But  Lisa,  Alexis,  Benjamin,  Etiennette  ?" 

'^  We  shall  fall  in  with  them  as  we  look  for  Mrs.  Milligan. 
We  must  set  out  for  a  great  river-course  or  a  canal.  Let  us 
look  on  your  map  for  the  nearest  river." 

The  map  was  spread  out  on  the  grass  by  the  roadside,  and 
we  looked  for  the  nearest  great  river ;  we  found  that  it  was 
the  Seine. 

"  Weil,  let  us  get  to  the  Seine,"  said  Mattia. 

"  The  Seine  passes  through  Paris." 

"  What  difference  does  that  make  ?" 

"  It  makes  a  good  deal.  I  have  heard  Yitalb  say  that  when 
you  wanted  to  find  anybody,  Paris  was  the  place  to  look  for 
them.  If  the  English  police  are  on  the  search  for  me  about 
the  robbexy  in  St.  George's  Church,  I  don't  want  them  to 
find  me.     What  would  be  the  use  of  leaving  England  ?" 

"  Can  the  English  police  pursue  you  to  France  ?" 

''  I  don't  know ;  but  if  it  is  so  we  must  not  go  to  Paris." 

"  Can't  we  follow  the  Seine  as  far  as  the  outskirts  of  Paris, 
leave  it  there,  and  go  back  to  it  up  again  farther  on  ?  I  don't 
care  to  see  Ghurofoli." 

"  No  doubt" 

''  Very  well,  let  us  do  so.  We'll  ask  the  sailors,  the  tow- 
ing-men,  all  along  the  river ;  and  as  the  Stoan,  with  its  ver- 
anda, b  very  different  from  the  other  boats,  it  will  have  been 
noticed  if  it  went  along  the  Seine.     If  we  don't  find  it,  we 
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will  look  for  it  on  the  Loire^  on  the  Garonne,  on  all  the  rivers 
of  France ;  and  we  shall  end  by  meeting  it'' 

I  had  no  objections  to  offer  to  this  plan  of  Mattia's.  It 
was  settled,  then,  that  we  should  set  out  for  the  course  of  the 
Seine,  and  walk  along  its  banks,  going  upwards.  Afber  having 
thought  of  ourselves,  it  was  time  to  attend  to  Capi :  dyed 
yellow,  Capi  was  not  Capi  to  me.  We  bought  some  soft  soap, 
and  at  the  first  river  we  came  to  we  scrubbed  him  vigorously, 
relieving  each  other  when  we  were  tired. 

But  our  firiend  Bob's  dye  was  of  an  excellent  quality ;  it 
took  numerous  bathings,  long  soapings,  and,  into  the  bargain^ 
weeks  and  months  before  Capi  returned  to  his  original  color. 
Luckily,  Normandy  is  the  country  for  water,  and  we  wert 
able  to  wash  him  every  day. 

By  Bayeux,  Caen,  Pont-l'EvSque,  and  Pont-Audemer,  we 
reached  the  Seine  at  La  Bouille.  When  from  the  height 
of  the  wooded  hilb,  and  at  the  turn  of  4i  shady  road,  from 
which  we  came  forth  at  the  end  of  a  day's  march,  Mattia  per- 
ceived all  at  once  before  him  the  Seine,  describing  a  laige 
curve,  in  the  centre  of  which  we  were  situated,  and  observed 
its  voluminous  and  calm  waters,  gently  flowing  along,  covered 
with  white-sailed  ships  and  steamers,  whose  smoke  rolled  up 
to  us,  he  declared  that  this  view  reconciled  him  to  the  water, 
and  that  he  understood  how  people  could  take  pleasure  in 
gliding  upon  this  tranquil  river,  in  the  midst  of  these  firesh 
meadows  and  well-cultivated  fields  and  the  dark  woods  which 
framed  it  with  verdure. 

"  Rest  assured  that  it  is  upon  the  Seine  Mrs.  MiUigan  has 
taken  her  invalid  son,"  he  said  to  me. 

"  That's  what  we  shall  soon  know,  if  we  make  the  people 
in  that  village  below  there  talk." 

But  I  did  not  then  know  that  it  is  not  easy  work  question- 
ing Normands.  They  seldom  answer  straightforwardly :  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  their  habit  to  put  questions  to  any  one  who 
tries  to  get  information  out  of  them. 

"  Is  it  a  Havre  boat  or  a  Rouen  boat  that  you  want  ?  Is 
it  a  ferry-boat  ?     Is  it  a  little  boat,  a  flatboat,  a  barge  ?" 

When  we  had  answered  all  the  questions  that  they  put  to 
us,  we  made  nearly  certain  that  the  Swan  had  never  been 
to  La  Bouille,  or  that  if  it  had  passed  it  was  during  the  night, 
80  that  no  one  had  seen  it. 
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From  La  Bonille  we  went  to  Ronen,  where  our  quest  met 
with  no  better  results.  Neither  at  Elbeof  ooold  they  tell  us 
anything  of  the  Stoan ;  at  Poses,  where  there  are  locks,  and 
where  they  consequently  must  take  some  notice  of  the  boata 
that  pass,  it  was  rae  same  still. 

Without  being  discouraged,  we  went  on,  asking  always,  but 
without  any  great  hope  now,  for  the  Stoan  could  not  have 
started  from  an  intermediate  point  That  Mrs.  Milligan  and 
Arthur  had  embarked  at  Quillebeuf  or  at  Caudebec,  one  could 
understand ;  at  Rouen  more  likely  still ;  but,  since  we  found 
no  trace  of  their  passage,  we  must  go  to  Paris,  or  rather  beyond 
Paris. 

Ab  we  did  not  walk  for  the  purpose  of  merely  getting  over 
the  ground,  and  we  were  obliged  to  earn  our  bread  every 
day  besides,  it  took  us  five  weeks  to  go  from  Isigny  to  Char- 
enton. 

There  a  doubt  presented  itself:  ought  we  to  pursue  our 
course  by  the  Seine,  or  ought  we  rather  to  follow  the  Mame  ? 
I  had  often  asked  myself  that  question  while  studying  my 
map,  but  without  discovering  more  inducement  to  take  one 
road  than  the  other. 

Luckily,  on  reaching  Charenton  we  had  no  need  to  hesi- 
tate ;  for  they  replied  for  the  first  time  to  our  questions,  that 
they  had  seen  a  boat  answering  to  the  description  of  the  Stoan. 
It  was  a  pleasure-boat ;  it  had  a  veranda. 

Matda  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  began  to  dance  upon  the 
quay ;  then,  suddenly  leaving  off  dancing,  he  took  his  violin 
and  played  a  wild  triumphal  march. 

I,  meanwhile,  continued  to  question  the  sailor  who  had 
been  good  enough  to  answer  us.  There  was  no  room  for 
doubt,  it  was  really  the  Stoan.  Nearly  two  months  ago  it 
had  passed  Charenton,  going  up  the  Seine. 

Two  months  ago  I  that  gave  it  terribly  the  start  of  us. 
But  what  did  it  signify  ?  By  walking  on  we  should  certainly 
end  by  overtaking  it,  although  we  had  only  our  legs,  while  it 
had  two  good  horses.  The  time  mattered  nothing :  the  chief, 
the  extraordinary,  the  marvellous  fact  was  that  the  &oan  was 
found  1 

"  Who  was  right?"  cried  Mattia. 

Had  I  dared,  I  would  have  declared  that  my  hopes  were 
keen,  too  excessively  keen ;  but  I  did  not  dare,  even  to  my- 
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self,  to  give  form  to  all  the  ideas,  all  the  foolish  thoughts,  to 
vhich  mj  imagination  abandoned  itself. 

Now  we  had  no  need  to  delay  to  question  people :  the  &JO€m 
was  on  in  front  of  us ;  we  had  only  to  follow  Uie  Seine. 

But  at  Moret  the  Loing  pours  its  waters  into  the  Seine, 
and  we  must  begin  our  questioning  again.  The  Stoan  has 
gone  up  the  Seine.  At  Montereau  we  must  once  more 
inouire. 

This  time  the  Suxm  has  left  the  Seine  for  the  Yonne.  It 
is  a  little  more  than  two  months  since  it  left  Montereau; 
there  was  an  English  lady  on  board,  with  a  young  boy 
stretched  out  on  a  bed. 

We  were  drawing  near  Lisa  at  the  same  time  that  we  were 
following  the  Stoan,  and  my  heart  beat  loudly  as  I  asked  my- 
self, when  studying  my  map,  if,  aft^er  passing  Joigny,  Mrs. 
Milligan  would  take  the  Bourgogne  or  the  Nivemais  canal. 

We  reached  the  confluence  of  the  Yonne  and  the  Annan- 
9on ;  the  Stoan  kept  on  its  course  up  the  Yonne.  Then  we 
should  haye  to  pass  Dreuzy,  and  could  see  Lisa ;  she  herself 
would  speak  to  us  about  Mrs.  Milligan  and  Arthur. 

After  we  began  our  pursuit  of  the  Stoan,  we  gaye  but  little 
time  to  our  performances ;  and  Capi,  who  was  a  conscientious 
artist,  didiiot  at  all  understand  our  haste.  Why  did  we  not 
allow  him  to  remain  grarely  seated,  the  wooden  bowl  between 
his  teeth,  in  front  of  the  distinguished  audience,  which  de- 
layed putting  its  hand  in  its  pocket?  People  ought  to  learn 
how  to  wait. 

But  we  would  not  wait :  therefore  the  receipts  grew  less. 
At  the  same  time  the  remnant  of  our  forty  francs  duninished 
every  day ;  far  from  laying  money  aside,  we  were  consuming 
our  capiud. 

"  Let  us  make  haste,"  Mattia  kept  saying;  *'  let  us  OTer- 
take  the  Stoan" 

And  I  repeated  after  him,  "  Let  us  make  haste." 

At  night,  however  long  had  been  tke  day's  march,  we 
never  complained  of  fatigue :  on  the  contrary,  we  both  agreed 
to  start  early  the  next  morning. 

"  Wake  me,"  Mattia,  who  loved  sleep,  would  say. 

And  when  I  had  wakened  him,  he  never  delayed  one 
moment  to  jump  up. 

For  economy's  sake,  we  had  reduced  our  expenses,  and,  aa 
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it  was  warm  weather,  Hattia  declared  that  he  would  not  eat 
any  meat,  because  "in  summer  meat  was  unwholesome." 
We  contented  ounelTes  with  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  hard- 
boiled  egg,  which  we  shared  between  us,  or  perhaps  a  morsel 
of  butter ;  and,  although  we  were  in  ihe  wine  oountiy,  we 
drank  only  water. 

What  did  it  matter  to  us? 

However,  Mattia  sometimes  had  gourmand  ideaa. 

"  I  hope  that  Mrs.  Milligan  may  still  have  the  cook  who 
made  you  such  good  jam  tarts,'*  said  he ;  "  they  must  be 
first-rate, — apricot  tarts  I" 

"  You liave  never  eaten  any?** 

"  I*ve  eaten  apple  turn-overs,  but  never  apricot  tarts ;  only, 
Tve  seen  them.  What  are  those  little  white  things  that  are 
stuck  upon  yellow  jam  ?** 

'<  Almonds  1** 

"  Oh  r* 

And  Mattia  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  swallow  a  whole 
tart. 

As  the  Yonne  makes  many  turns  between  Joigny  and 
Auxerre,  we  gained,  by  keeping  to  the  high-road,  a  little  time 
upon  the  Swan :  but,  leaving  Auxerre,  we  lost  it  again ;  for 
the  Swauy  having  taken  the  Nivemais  canal,  had  run  fast 
upon  its  quiet  waters. 

At  each  lock  we  had  news  of  it ;  for  on  this  canal,  where 
navigation  is  not  very  brisk,  everybody  had  noticed  this  boat| 
which  was  so  unlike  the  generality  of  those  seen. 

Not  only  did  they  talk  to  us  of  the  Stoany  but  they  spoke 
also  of  Mrs.  Milligan,  "  a  very  kind  English  lady,**  and  of 
Arthur,  "  a  young  boy  who  was  nearly  always  lying  down  in 
a  bed  placed  on  the  deck,  under  the  shade  of  a  veranda 
ornamented  with  green  leaves  and  flowers,  but  who  also  got 
up  sometimes.*' 

Then  Arthur  was  better. 

We  were  drawing  near  to  Dreusy :  now  it  was  two  days 
off,  now  one,  now  only  a  few  hours. 

At  last  we  saw  the  woods  in  which  we  had  plaved  with 
Lisa  the  preceding  autumn,  and  we  saw  also  the  lock  with 
Dame  Catharine's  little  house. 

Without  speaking  to  each  other,  but  by  mutual  consent, 
we  hastened  our  steps,  Mattia  and  I ;  we  no  longer  walked ; 
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we  ran.  Gapi,  who  knew  where  he  was,  ran  on  ahead  at  a 
gallop. 

He  was  off  to  tell  Lisa  that  we  were  coming,  in  order  that 
ahe  would  come  to  meet  us. 

Howeyer,  we  saw  no  Lisa  come  out  of  the  house,  but  Gapi, 
who  looked  as  if  he  had  been  driven  away. 

We  both  stopped  instantly,  and  asked  each  other  what 
could  be  the  meaning  of  that.  What  had  happened  7  But 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  spoke  this  question  aloud,  and 
we  resumed  our  march. 

CSapi  came  back  to  us,  and  followisd,  disconoerted,  at  our 
heels. 

A  man  was  just  opening  a  sluice  of  the  lock :  it  was  not 
Lisa's  uncle. 

We  went  as  far  as  the  house.  A  woman  whom  we  did 
not  know  was  going  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  kitchen. 

"Madame  Suriot?"  we  asked. 

She  looked  at  us  for  a  minute  before  answering  tte,  as  if 
we  had  put  an  unmeaning  question  to  her. 

"  She  is  not  here  now,"  sne  said  to  us  at  last. 

"  But  where  is  she,  then  ?" 

"  hx  Egypt." 

Mattia  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  astounded.  In  llSgypt  I 
We  did  not  very  clearly  know  what  Egypt  was,  or  where  it 
was ;  but  we  thought  yaguely  that  it  was  far  off,  somewhere 
beyond  the  seas, 

«  And  Lisa  ?    You  know  Lisa  ?" 

"  Pardi !  Lisa  is  gone  away  in  a  boat  with  an  English 
lady." 

Lisa  on  board  the  Swanf    Could  this  be  a  dream  ? 

The  woman  undertook  to  assure  us  that  it  was  solid 
reality. 

"  Are  you  Bemi  ?"  she  asked  me. 

«  Yes." 

"  Well,"  she  went  on, "  when  Suriot  was  drowned,  you 
know " 

"  Drowned  I" 

"  Drowned  in  the  lock.  Ah  I  you  didn't  know  that  Suriot 
fell  into  the  water,  and,  having  been  swept  under  a  barge, 
got  caught  by  a  nail  ?  that's  a  thing  that  often  happens  to 
lock-keepers.    Then,  when  he  was  drowned,  Catharine  found 
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herself  in  great  perplexily,  although  she  was  a  managing 
voman.  Sat  what  can  you  expect?  when  the  monej*R 
scarce,  people  cannot  manufacture  it  from  day  to  day  as  it  is 
wanted ;  and  money  was  wanting.  You  see,  CSathiuine  had 
an  offer  to  go  to  Egypt,  to  rear  tibe  children  of  a  lady  whoso 
nurse  she  herself  had  been ;  but  what  hindered  her  was  her 
niece,  little  Lisa.  Just  as  she  was  wondering  what  she 
would  do,  there  stopped  one  evening  at  the  lock  an  Endish 
lady  who  was  travelling  about  with  her  delicate  boy.  They 
had  a  talk  together.  And  the  English  lady,  who  was  looking 
for  a  child  to  play  with  her  son,  who  was  tir^  of  being  all  alone 
by  himself  in  his  boat,  asked  to  have  Lisa,  promising  to  take 
care  of  her,  to  have  her  cured,  and  finally  to  guarantee  her 
future.  She  was  a  kind  lady,  very  good,  veir  kind  to  poor 
folks.  Catharine  accepted  the  offer;  and  whilst  Lisa  em- 
barked on  board  the  English  lady*s  boat,  Catharine  started 
off  to  go  to  Egypt.  It  is  my  husband  has  Suriot's  place. 
Then,  before  setting  out,  Lisa, — who  cannot  talk,  ihougn  the 
doctors  say  that,  beyond  all  doubt,  she  will  be  able  to  talk 
some  day, — ^Lisa  insisted  that  her  aunt  should  explain  to  me 
that  I  was  to  tell  you  all  this  if  you  came  to  see  her.  And 
Ihere  it  is  now  for  you." 

I  was  so  dqmfounded  that  I  had  not  a  word  to  say ;  but 
Matda  did  not  lose  his  head  like  me. 

'<  And  where  was  the  English  lady  going?"  said  he. 

''To  the  south  of  France,  or  perhaps  into  Switserland. 
Idsa  was  to  have  written  to  me,  so  that  I  might  eive  you  her 
address ;  but  I  have  not  received  any  letter  yet 


CHAPTER  XXn. 
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As  I  Stood  there  speechless,  Mattia  did  that  which  did  not 
occur  to  me. 

^  We  thank  you  greatly,  madame,"  said  he.  And,  pushing 
me  gently,  he  took  me  out  of  the  kitehen. 

''Let  us  set  out  I"  he  said  to  me ;  "  forward  I    It  isno 
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longer  only  Arthur  and  Mrs.  Milligan  tliat  we  have  to  seek  for 
now ;  there  is  Lisa  as  well.  How  well  it  has  happened  I 
We  should  have  lost  time  at  Dreuzj,  whilst  now  we  can  keep 
on  straight  ahead :  that  is  what  one  might  call  good  Inck.  We 
haye  had  plenty  of  misfortunes,  now  we  have  some  good 
fortune.  The  wind  has  changed.  Who  can  tell  all  the  good 
things  that  are  in  store  for  us  I" 

So  we  continued  our  race  after  the  Swan,  without  losing 
time,  only  stopping  just  long  enough  to  sleep  and  earn  a  few 
sous. 

At  Decize,  where  the  Nivemais  canal  opens  into  the  Loire, 
we  asked  for  news  of  the  Swan;  it  had  taken  the  side  canal. 
We  followed  this  canal  as  far  as  Digoin ;  there  we  took  the 
centre  canal  as  far  as  Ch&lon* 

My  map  informed  me  that  if  we  went  straight  to  Macon, 
by  CharoUes,  we  should  avoid  a  long  bend  and  get  there  by 
*  several  days*  march.  But  that  was  a  bold  resolve  which  we 
did  not  diure,  either  one  or  the  other,  to  make,  after  having 
discussed  the  pros  and  cons ;  because  the  Swan  might  per- 
haps have  stopped  on  the  way,  and  then  we  might  pass  it 
by ;  in  which  case  we  should  have  to  retrace  our  steps  and 
lose  time  in  the  endeavor  to  gain  it. 

We  descended  the  Sa6ne  from  Ch&lon  to  Lyons. 

Once  there,  a  really  serious  difficulty  presented  itself. 
Had  the  Swan  gone  down  the  Bhone,  or  had  it  gone  up  ? 
In  other  words,  had  Mrs.  Milligan  gone  to  Switzerland,  or  to 
the  south  of  France  ? 

In  the  swarm  of  boats  which  come  and  go  upon  the  Bhone 
and  the  Sadne,  the  Swan  might  have  passed  unperccived. 
We  questioned  the  sailors,  the  boatmen,  and  all  the  people 
resident  upon  the  quays,  and  at  last  we  gained  the  certainty 
that  Mrs.  Milligan  had  reached  Switzerland.  We  foUowed 
then  the  course  of  the  Bhone. 

«  From  Switzerland  people  go  on  to  Italy,"  sud  Mattia ; 
*'  and  there  is  another  chance  for  us :  if  we  get  to  Lucca 
while  running  after  Mrs.  Milligan,  how  glad  Christina  will 
bel" 

Poor  dear  Mattial  he  helped  me  to  seek  those  that  I 
loved,  and  I — I  did  nothing  to  bring  him  and  his  little  ssiter 
together  that  he  might  embrace  her. 

Iieaving  Lyons,  we  gained  upon  the  Swan,  for  the  Bhone, 
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whose  waters  are  rapid,  is  not  ascended  with  the  same  ease 
as  the  Seine.  At  Ciilox  it  was  only  six  weeks  ahead  of  us-: 
however,  on  stadyiog  the  map,  I  doubted  our  being  able  to 
overtake  it  before  it  got  to  Switierland,  for  I  did  not  know 
that  the  Rhone  is  not  navigable  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
eva, and  we  imagined  that  Mrs.  Milligan  intending  visiting 
Switierland  in  ^e  Swan,  and  we  had  no  map  of  Switier- 
land. 

We  arrived  at  Seyssel,  which  is  a  town  divided  by  the 
river,  across  which  is  thrown  a  suspension-bridge,  and  we 
went  down  to  the  river-edge.  What  was  m  v  surprise  when, 
some  way  o£f,  I  thought  I  recognized  the  Stoan  I  We  set 
off  at  a  run.  It  was  certainly  its  shape ;  it  was  really  itself; 
and  yet  it  had  the  look  of  a  deserted  boat  It  was  firmly 
anchored  behind  a  sort  of  palisade  which  sheltered  it,  and 
everything  on  board  seemed  shut  up :  there  were  no  longer 
flowers  upon  the  veranda. 

What  has  happened  ?  Has  anything  occurred  to  Arthur  ? 
We  stopped,  our  hearts  chilled  with  fear.  But  it  was  cow- 
ardly to  stand  thus  motionless :  we  must  go  on ;  we  must 
know.  A  man  whom  we  questioned  was  quite  willing  to 
answer  us.     He  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  Swan, 

The  English  lady  who  was  on  the  boat  with  her  two  chil- 
dren, a  paralysed  boy  and  a  little  dumb  girl,  was  in  Switier- 
land. She  left  her  boat  because  she  could  not  go  up  the 
Rhone  any  farther.  The  lady  and  the  two  children  went  off 
in  a  carriage  with  a  maid-servant ;  the  other  servants  fol- 
lowed with  the  luggage.  She  would  come  back  in  the 
autumn  to  go  on  board  the  Stoan  again,  go  down  the  Rhone 
to  the  sea,  and  pass  the  winter  in  the  south. 

We  breathed  freely  once  more.  The  fears  which  had  as- 
sailed us  were  unfounded :  we  ought  to  have  anticipated  the 
best,  instead  of  fearing  the  worst  at  once. 

"  And  where  is  this  lady  just  now  ?"  asked  Mattia. 

''  She  is  gone  to  hire  a  country-house  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  on  the  Yevay  side ;  but  I  don't  know  ex- 
actly where.    She  is  going  to  pass  the  summer  there." 

Awav  to  Yevay  I  At  Geneva  we  were  to  buy  a  map  of 
Switierland,  and  we  could  easily  find  this  town  or  village. 
Now,  the  Swan  was  no  longer  flying  before  us,  and,  since 
Mrs.  Milligan  intended  passing  the  summer  in  her  country- 
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house,  we  were  assured  of  finding  her.  We  had  only  to 
seek. 

And  four  days  after  having  left  Seyssel  we  were  searching 
in  the  outskirts  of  Yevay,  among  the  numerous  villas  which, 
from  the  edge  of  the  blue-watered  lake,  pile  themselves  pio- 
turesqudy  upon  the  green  and  wooded  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain, for  the  one  inhabited  by  Mrs.  Milligan,  with  Arthur 
and  Lisa.  At  last  we  had  arrived :  it  was  high  time.  We 
had  only  three  halfpence  left  in  our  pockets,  and  there  were 
no  longer  any  soles  to  our  shoes. 

But  Yevay  was  not  the  little  village  we  had  at  first  imag- 
ined it  to  be,  but  a  town ;  and  rather  more  than  an  ordinary 
town,  since  a  string  of  villages  or  suburbs  was  joined  to  it  as 
far  as  Yilleneuve,  which  makes  one  with  itself:  Blonay,  Cor- 
sier,  Tour  de  Peilz,  Clarens,  Chemez,  Montreux,  Veyteaux, 
Chillon.  As  for  asking  for  Mrs.  Milligan,  or  even  simply  for 
an  English  lady  accompanied  by  her  invalid  son  and  a  young 
dumb  girl,  we  quickly  saw  that  that  was  not  practicable. 
Yevay  and  the  borders  of  the  lake  were  inhabited  by  Eng- 
lishmen and  Englishwomen,  just  like  a  watering-plaoe  near 
London. 

The  best  way,  then,  for  us  was  to  look  for  and  visit  all  the 
houses  where  strangers  might  be  lodged.  In  reality,  that  was 
not  very  hard :  we  had  only  to  go  througih  our  performances 
in  every  street. 

We  went  through  Yevay  in  one  day,  and  we  made  a  hand- 
some collection.  Once  upon  a  time,  when  we  were  wanting  to 
gather  up  money  for  our  cow  or  Lisa's  doll,  this  would  have 
made  us  very  happy ;  but  now  it  was  not  money  that  we  were 
in  search  of  Nowhere  could  we  find  the  least  clue  to  guide 
us  to  Mrs.  Milligan. 

The  next  day  we  continued  our  quest  in  the  suburbs  of 
Yevay,  going  straight  on  as  the  roads  led  us,  playing  before 
the  windows  of  such  houses  as  had  a  good  appearance, 
whether  those  windows  were  open  or  shut.  But  at  night  we 
came  in  again,  just  as  we  were  the  evening  before,  and  not- 
withstanding diat  we  had  been  from  the  lake  to  the  mountain, 
and  firom  the  mountain  to  the  lake,  searching  on  all  sides, 
and  questioning  firom  time  to  time  those  people  whom  from 
their  kindly  expression  we  judged  disposed  to  listen  to  us  and 
answer  us. 
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Twice  that  day  we  had  had  false  alarms :  people  had  told 
us  they  knew  very  well  the  lady  we  wanted,  hut  not  her 
name.  Once  they  sent  us  to  a  cottage  built  upon  the  moun- 
tain-side ;  another  time  they  assured  us  that  she  lived  at  the 
lake's  edge.  They  were  really  English  ladies  who  inhabited 
these  two  places,  but  neither  of  them  was  Mrs.  Milligan. 

After  haying  conscientiously  searched  the  environs  of  Ye- 
vay,  we  went  a  little  farther  away  in  the  direction  of  Clarens 
and  Montreuz,  sorrowful  because  of  the  poor  result  of  our 
quest,  but  noway  discouraged:  unsuccessful  one  day,  we 
would  succeed  the  next,  no  doubt. 

Sometimes  we  walked  along  roads  bordered  with  walls  on 
both  sides;  sometimes  in  paths  crossing  vineyards  and  or- 
chards; sometimes  in  roads  shaded  by  immense  chestnut- 
trees,  whose  thick  foliage,  intercepting  the  air  and  light, 
su£fered  only  velvety  mosses  to  grow  in  their  shadow.  At 
short  intervals  along  these  ways  and  roads  there  opened  an 
iron  grating  or  a  wooden  barrier,  and  then  we  saw  garden- 
walks,  well  sanded,  winding  round  lawns  planted  here  and 
there  with  groups  of  shrubs  and  flowers.  Then,  hidden  in 
verdure,  would  arise  a  luxurious  house  or  an  elegant  cottage, 
garlanded  with  climbing  plants,  and  almost  all  houses  and 
cottages  enjoyed  views  of  the  dazzling  lake,  set  in  its  frame 
of  sombre  mountains,  through  the  cleverly-contrived  clumps 
of  trees. 

These  gardens  often  caused  us  to  despair,  for  they  kept  us 
at  a  distance  from  the  houses,  and  hindered  us  fh>m  being 
heard  by  the  people  who  were  in  these  houses,  unless  we 
played  and  sans  with  all  our  might,  which,  repeated  from 
morning  till  night,  in  the  long  run  became  fatiguing. 

One  aflemoon  we  were  giving  a  concert  in  this  manner 
quite  out  in  the  street,  having  before  us  nothing  but  an  iron- 
barred  gate,  for  which  we  were  singing,  and  behind  us  only  a 
waU,  of  which  we  took  no  account.  I  had  sung  at  the  high- 
est pitch  of  my  voice  the  first  stanza  of  my  Neapolitan  song, 
and  was  about  to  begin  the  second,  when  suddenly  we  heard 
it  sung  behind  us  over  the  wall,  but  weakly,  and  in  a  strange 
voice: 

**  Vorria  arreventare  no  pleolnotto 
Co  na  lanoolla  o  gbi  rennenno  aoqna." 

«  What  voice  could  that  be  ?" 
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«*  Arthur  ?"  asked  Mattia. 

But  no,  it  was  not  Arthur ;  I  did  not  reoogniie  his  Toice ; 
and  yet  Capi  heaved  smothered  sighs,  and,  springing  aeainst 
the  wall,  gave  eveir  symptom  of  keen  joy.  Inci^MLble  of 
containing  myself,  I  cned  out, — 

"Who  sings  thus?" 

And  the  voice  answered,  "  Bemi  I'* 

My  own  name  instead  of  a  reply.  Mattia  and  I  looked 
at  each  other,  speechless.  As  we  were  standing  so,  stupid, 
facing  each  other,  I  caught  sight,  at  the  end  of  the  wall 
behind  Mattia,  and  above  a  low  he^^,  a  white  handkerchief 
which  was  fluttering  in  the  wind.  We  ran  in  that  direction. 
Until  we  reached  this  hedge  we  could  not  see  the  person  to 
whom  the  arm  that  was  waving  this  handkerchief  belonged : 
"  Lisa  I" 

We  had  found  her  again  at  last,  and  with  her  Mrs.  Milligan 
and  Arthur. 

"But  who  had  been  singing?"  That  was  the  question 
which  Mattia  and  I  put  to  her  simultaneously  as  soon  as  we 
could  find  speech. 

"  I,"  said  she. 

Lisa  could  singl  Lisa  could  speak  1  Although  I  had 
heard  a  thousand  times  that  Lisa  would  some  day  recover  the 
power  of  speech,  and  that  most  probably  it  would  be  caused 
oy  the  shock  of  a  violent  emotion,  I  had  not  believed  that  it 
could  be  possible.  And,  nevertheless,  it  had  become  a  reality ; 
she  could  speak ;  the  miracle  was  performed  before  mv  eyes ; 
and  it  was  through  hearing  me  sing,  seeing  me  come  back  to 
her  when  she  thought  me  lost  forever,  that  she  had  expe- 
rienced this  violent  shock.  The  thought  of  it  overcame  me 
so  completely  that  I  was  obliged  to  support  myself  by  hold- 
ing on  by  a  brandi  of  the  hed^.  But  it  was  no  time  to  give 
way. 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  MUHgan ?"  I  said.  «  Where  is  Arthur?'* 

Lisa  moved  her  lips  to  answer,  but  only  badly  articulated 
sounds  came  firom  her  month ;  then,  getting  impatient,  she 
began  to  speak  on  her  fingers,  to  explain  and  make  herself 
more  quickly  understood:  her  tongue  and  her  mind  were 
still  unskilful  in  the  use  of  speech. 

As  I  followed  her  gestures  with  my  eyes,  Mattia  did  not 
understand  it.    I  saw  some  way  o£f  in  the  garden,  at  the  turn 
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of  a  wooded  alley,  a  small,  long  carriage  which  a  servant  was 
pushing:  in  this  carriage  Arthur  was  lying  fnll  leneth. 
Then  behind  him  came  his  mother — and  I  b^nt  forward  in 
order  to  see  better — ^and  Mr.  James  Milligan.  I  stooped 
down  instantly  behind  the  hedge,  telling  Mattia,  in  a  harried 
▼oioe,  to  follow  my  example,  without  reflecting  that  Mr. 
James  Milligan  did  not  know  Mattia. 

The  first  moment  of  terror  past,  I  divinedthat  Lisa  must 
have  been  amased  at  our  sudden  disappearance.  Then,  rais- 
ing myself  a  little,  I  said  to  her,  in  an  undertone, — 

''  Mr.  James  Milligan  must  not  see  me,  or  he  may  force  me 
to  go  back  to  England." 

she  raised  her  arms  with  a  gesture  of  alarm. 

"  Don't  stir,"  I  went  on :  "  don't  speak  of  us.  To-morrow 
morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  we  will  come  back  to  this  place :  tiy 
to  be  alone.    Now  go  away." 

She  hesitated. 

"  Go  away,  I  beg  of  you,  or  you  ruin  me  1" 

At  the  same  time  we  kept  under  shelter  of  the  wall,  and, 
by  running,  we  reached  the  vineyard,  in  which  we  concealed 
ourselves :  there,  after  the  first  moment  given  to  gladness,  we 
could  talk  and  make  our  plans  together. 

"  You  know,"  said  Mattia  to  me,  "  that  I  am  not  at  all 
disposed  for  waiting  until  to-morrow  to  see  Mrs.  Milligan : 
during  that  time  Mr.  James  Milligan  might  kill  Arthur.  I 
am  going  to  visit  Mrs.  Milligan  directly,  and  tell  her — ^all 
that  we  know.  As  Mr.  Milligan  has  never  seen  me,  there  is 
no  danger  of  his  thinking  of  you  and  the  DriscoU  family.  It 
will  be  for  Mrs.  Milligan  to  decide  afterwards  what  we  ought 
to  do." 

It  was  evident  that  there  was  wisdom  in  what  Mattia  pro- 
posed. I  let  him  go,  then,  appointing  to  meet  him  in  a  group 
of  chestnut-trees  which  was  a  little  way  o£f ;  there,  if  I  saw 
Mr.  James  Milligan  coming,  I  could  hide  myself. 

I  waited  a  long  time,  lying  on  the  moss,  for  Mattia's  re- 
turn ;  and  more  than  ten  times  alreadv  I  had  asked  myself 
if  we  had  not  made  a  mistake,  when  at  last  I  saw  him  return- 
ing, accompanied  by  Mrs.  Milligan. 

I  ran  to  meet  her,  and,  seising  her  hand,  which  she  held 
out  to  me,  I  kissed  it ;  but  she  took  me  in  her  arms,  and, 
leaning  towards  me,  she  kissed  me  tenderly  upon  the  forehead. 
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It  was  tbe  second  time  that  slie  had  embraced  me ;  but  I 
thought  that  on  the  first  occasion  she  had  not  pressed  me  thus 
in  her  arms. 

"  Poor  dear  boy  I"  said  she. 

And  with  her  soft  white  fingers  she  pushed  mj  hair  back 
from  my  face  to  gace  at  me  long. 

"  Yes — ^yes "  murmured  she. 

These  words  answered  some  inward  thought  of  hers,  but  in 
my  agitation  I  was  incapable  of  imagining  what  that  thought 
could  be.  I  felt  the  tenderness,  me  caresses,  in  the  eyes 
of  Mrs.  Milligan,  and  I  was  too  happy  to  look  beyond  the 
present  hour. 

"  My  child,"  she  said,  without  taking  her  eyes  from  me, 
''  your  comrade  has  told  me  some  very  serious  things.  Will 
you,  on  your  side,  tell  me  all  about  your  arrival  in  the  Dris-> 
ooll  family,  and  sJso  about  the  visit  of  Mr.  James  Milligan  ?*' 

I  related  the  history  asked  of  me,  and  Mrs.  Milligan  only 
interrupted  me  to  make  me  establish  precisely  some  important 

Eoints.  Never  had  I  been  listened  to  with  such  attention ; 
er  eyes  did  not  once  quit  mine. 

When  I  had  done,  she  remained  silent  for  some  time, 
always  gazing  at  me.     At  last  she  said  to  me, — 

*'  All  this  is  extremely  serious  for  you,  for  us  all :  we  must 
only  act  with  the  greatest  prudence,  and  after  having  con* 
suited  people  capable  to  direct  us.     But  up  till  that  time  you 

may  consider  yourself  as  the  comrade,  the  friend ^^  she 

hesitated  a  little,  '^  as  the  brother  of  Arthur ;  and  you  must 
from  to-day,  you  and  your  young  friend,  give  up  your 
wretched  way  of  living.  In  two  hours,  then,  you  must  pre- 
sent yourselves  at  Territel,  at  the  H6tel  des  Alpes,  whither  I 
shall  send  a  trustworthy  person  to  engage  rooms  for  you :  we 
shall  see  each  other  again  then,  for  I  am  obliged  to  leave 
you. 

She  kissed  me  again,  and,  after  having  given  her  hand  to 
Mattia,  she  went  away  quickly. 

"  What  have  you  told  Mrs.  Milligan  ?"  I  asked  Mattia. 

''  All  that  she  has  told  you,  and  many  other  things.  Ah  I 
what  a  kind  lady  1  what  a  lovely  lady  1 

"  And  Arthur,— niid  you  see  him  ?" 

"  From  a  distance  only ;  but  that  was  enough  to  see  thafe 
he  is  a  good  fellow." 


"  Poor  dear  bo;  I"  «BJd  she. 
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I  continaed  to  question  Mattia,  but  he  avoided  answering, 
or  did  so  only  in  an  evasiye  fashion.  Then  we  talked  of  in- 
different things  until  we  reached  the  Hdtel  des  Alpes,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Milligan's  directions. 

Although  we  wore  the  poor  clothes  of  street  musicians,  we 
were  received  bj  a  waiter  in  a  black  coat  and  white  necktie, 
who  showed  us  to  our  room.  How  splendid  it  seemed  to  us  1 
it  had  two  white  beds ;  the  windows  opened  upon  a  veranda 
overhanging  the  lake,  and  the  view  from  which  was  exquis- 
itely beautiAiL  When  we  decided  to  go  back  into  the  room, 
the  waiter  was  still  there  awaiting  our  orders,  and  he  asked 
what  we  should  like  for  our  dinner,  which  he  was  going  to 
have  served  in  our  veranda. 

"  Tou  have  tarts  ?"  asked  Mattia. 

''  Rhubarb  tart,  strawberry  tart,  gooseberry  tart" 

"  Very  good :  you  will  bring  us  those  tarts." 

"All  three?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  what  entrie — ^what  roast  meat — ^what  vegetables  ?" 

At  each  offer  Mattia  opened  his  eyes ;  but  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  disconcerted. 

"  What  you  like,"  said  he. 

The  waiter  went  out  gravely. 

"  I  think  that  we  shall  dine  better  here  than  in  the  Driscoll 
family,"  said  Mattia. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Milligan  came  to  see  us :  she  was  ac- 
companied by  a  tailor  and  a  seamstress,  who  took  our  measure 
for  coats  and  shirts. 

She  told  us  that  Lisa  continued  her  efforts  to  talk,  and  that 
the  doctor  had  assured  her  that  she  was  now  cured.  Then, 
having  passed  an  hour  with  us,  she  left,  kissing  me  tenderly, 
and  giving  her  hand  to  Mattia. 

She  came  thus  for  four  days,  showing  herself  each  time 
more  affectionate  and  more  kind  to  me,  but  still  with  some- 
thing of  constraint,  as  though  she  would  not  yield  to  this 
tenderness,  or  allow  it  to  be  seen. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  lady's  maid  whom  I  had  seen  formerly 
on  board  the  Swan  came  in  her  place :  she  said  that  Mrs. 
Milligan  was  waiting  for  us  in  her  own  house,  and  that  a  car- 
riage was  at  the  hotel-door  to  take  us  there.  It  was  a  small 
open  cal^he.     Mattia  installed  himself  in  it  very  grandly, 
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and  witihoat  showing  the  least  sarprise,  as  if  since  his  child- 
hood he  had  been  accostomed  to  his  carriage ;  Capi,  too,  quite 
at  his  ease,  scrambled  up  on  one  of  the  cushions. 

The  drive  was  short ;  it  seemed  to  me  very  short,  for  I 
went  along  in  a  dream,  my  head  filled  with  crazy  thoughts, 
or  thoughts  which  I  considered  crazy.  They  showed  us  into 
a  room  where  were  Mrs.  Milligan,  Arthur  stretched  out  on  a 
sofa,  and  Lisa. 

Arthur  held  out  both  arms  to  me ;  I  ran  to  him  to  kiss  him ; 
I  kissed  also  Lisa ;  but  it  was  Mrs.  Milligan  who  kissed  me. 

"  At  last,"  said  she  to  me,  '^  tUe  hour  has  come  for  you  to 
take  the  place  that  belongs  to  you  by  right." 

And,  as  I  looked  at  her  to  ask  the  explanation  of  these 
words,  she  went  over  and  opened  a  door,  and  I  beheld 
Mother  Barberin  come  in,  carrying  in  her  arms  some  baby- 
dothes,  a  white  cashmere  pelisse,  a  lace  cap,  and  knitted  boots. 

She  had  only  time  to  lay  down  these  things  upon  a  table 
before  I  had  caught  her  in  my  arms.  While  I  was  kissing 
her,  Mrs.  Milligan  gave  an  order  to  a  servant :  I  only  caught 
the  name  "  Mr.  James  Milligan :"  it  made  me  turn  pale. 

*'  You  have  nothing  to  fear,"  she  said  to  me,  gently :  "  on 

the  contrary,  come  here  close  to  me  and  put  your  hand  in 

*     II 
mme. 

At  this  moment  the  drawing-room  door  opened  before  Mr. 
James  Milligan,  smiling  and  showing  his  pointed  teeth.  He 
saw  me,  and  instantly  his  smile  gave  place  to  a  hideous 
grimace. 

Mrs.  Milligan  did  not  give  him  time  to  speak. 

"  I  have  (»Jled  you,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice  which  trem- 
bled slightly,  *^  to  present  to  you  my  eldest  son,  whom  I  have 
had  the  happiness  to  find  again."  She  pressed  my  hand. 
'^  Here  he  is ;  but  you  must  know  him  already,  because  you 
went  to  see  him  and  inquire  after  his  health,  at  the  house  of 
the  man  who  stole  him. 

"  Which  means "  said  Mr.  James  Milligan,  his  coun- 
tenance distorted. 

«  This  man,  now  in  prison  for  a  robbery  committed  in  a 
church,  has. made  a  complete  confession.  Here  is  a  letter 
which  confirms  it  He  has  told  how  he  stole  this  child, 
how  he  left  it  in  Paris,  in  the  Avenue  de  Breteuil,  and, 
finally,  how  he  took  precautions,  by  cuttmg  off  the  marks  on 
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the  child's  linen,  that  it  might  not  be  discorered.  Here  are 
still  these  clothes,  which  have  been  kept  bjr  the  excellent 
woman  who  generously  brought  up  my  child.  Do  you  wish 
to  see  this  letter  ?    Do  you  wish  to  look  at  these  clothes  ?" 

Mr.  Milligan  stood  for  a  moment  without  moying,  debating 
within  himself  whether  or  not  to  strangle  us  all ;  then  he 
turned  towards  the  door,  but  on  the  point  of  going  out  he 
turned  round : 

''  We  shall  see/'  said  he,"  what  the  law  will  think  of  dun 
supposititious  child." 

Without  troubling  herself,  Mrs.  Milligan — ^my  mother,  I 
may  now  call  her — answered, — 

"  You  may  appeal  to  the  law ;  for  my  part,  I  shall  never 
prosecute  a  man  who  was  my  husband's  brother." 

The  door  closed  upon  my  uncle ;  then  I  was  able  to  throw 
myself  into  the  arms  that  my  mother  held  out  to  me,  and  for 
the  first  time  embrace  her  as  she  embraced  me. 

When  our  agitation  had  subsided  a  little,  Mattia  drew  near. 

**  Will  you  assure  your  mother  that  I  hare  kept  her  secret 
well?"  he  said. 

"  You  knew  eyerything,  then?"  said  I. 

It  was  my  mother  who  replied : 

*^  When  Mattia  had  told  me  his  story,  I  warned  him  to  bo 
silent ;  for,  though  I  had  the  conyiction  that  poor  little  Remi 
was  my  son,  certain  proofs  were  needed  in  order  to  make  a 
mistake  impossible.  What  a  grief  it  would  be  to  you,  dear 
child,  if,  after  haying  kissed  me  as  my  son,  I  were  forced  to 
tell  you  that  we  were  mistaken  I  We  haye  these  proofe,  and 
now  we  are  reunited  foreyer ;  you  will  always  liye  with  your 
mother,  your  brother," — she  pointed  to  Lisa  as  well  as  Mattia, 
— '^  and  those  who  loyed  you  in  misfortune." 
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CHAPTER  XXm, 


ALL  TOOETHBB. 

Yeasb  hsLYQ  passed, — ^manv,  but  short ;  for  they  have  been 
filled  with  none  bat  fair  and  nappy  days. 

I  live  now  in  England, — at  Miltigan  Park,  the  home  of  my 
fathers. 

The  child  with  no  relations — destitute,  lost,  deserted  in 
the  world ;  tossed  here  and  there  at  the  caprice  of  chance ; 
without  a  light  to  guide  him  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  ocean 
where  he  strug^ed ;  without  a  harbor  of  refuge  to  receive 
him — ^has  not  only  a  mother  and  a  brother,  whom  he  loves 
and  by  whom  he  is  loved,  but,  still  more,  he  has  ancestors 
who  have  left  him  a  name  honored  in  his  land,  and  wealth. 

The  wretched  little  child  who  passed  so  many  nights  in 
bams,  in  stables,  under  the  sky,  or  in  the  recesses  of  a  wood, 
is  now  the  heir  of  an  old  historic  castle,  visited  by  antiquaries, 
and  commended  by  guide-books. 

About  twenty  miles  westward  of  the  place  where  I  em- 
barked, pursued  by  the  officers  of  justice,  it  rises  in  a  vaUey 
which  is  well  wooded,  notwithstanding  its  closeness  to  the 
sea.  Built  upon  a  sort  of  natural  esplanade,  it  is  square- 
shaped,  flanked  by  a  lar^  round  tower  at  each  comer.  The 
two  fronts  facing  south  and  west  are  garlanded  with  wisteria 
and  climbing  roses :  those  of  the  north  and  east  are  covered 
with  ivy,  whose  stems,  big  as  a  man's  body  where  they  spring 
from  the  ground,  attest  their  great  age ;  and  it  requires  all 
the  gardener's  vigilant  care  that  their  invading  greenery  hide 
not  under  its  green  mantle  the  arabesques  and  finely-sculptured 
foliage  of  the  white  stone  framework  and  mullions  of  the 
windows.  A  vast  park  surrounds  it ;  it  is  planted  with  old 
trees  that  neither  the  pruning  hook  nor  the  axe  has  ever 
touched,  and  it  is  watered  by  beautiful  limpid  streams  which 
keep  its  turf  forever  green.  In  a  plantation  of  venerable 
beeches  rooks  come  every  night  to  roost,  and  proclaim  by 
their  cawings  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  each  day. 
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It  is  in  this  old  manor  of  Milligan  Park  that  we  live  all 
together, — my  mother,  my  brother,  my  wife,  and  I. 

I  have  passed  many  hours  of  the  six  months  that  we  have 
been  settled  here  in  the  muniment-room,  where  the  charters, 
title^eeds,  and  family  papers  are  kept,  busily  writing  at  a 
great  table  of  oak  blackened  by  years.  It  is  not,  however, 
these  deeds  or  these  family  papers  that  I  consult  laboriously : 
it  is  the  book  of  my  souvenirs  that  I  turn  over  and  put  in 
order. 

We  are  about  to  christen  our  first  child,  our  son,  little 
Hattia ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  this  christening,  which  is  to 
reunite  in  the  home  of  my  fathers  all  those  who  were  friends 
to  me  in  evil  days,  I  intend  to  offer  each  of  them  an  account 
of  the  adventures  with  which  they  have  been  connected,  as 
a  testimony  of  gratitude  for  the  help  that  they  gave  me  or 
the  affection  they  have  had  for  the  poor  lost  child.  When  I 
have  finished  a  chapter,  I  send  it  to  Dorchester,  to  the  litho- 
grapher ;  and  this  same  day  I  am  waiting  for  the  lithographed 
copies  of  my  manuscript,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  one  to 
each  of  my  invited  guests. 

This  gathering  is  a  surprise  that  I  am  arranging  for  them, 
and  arranging  also  for  my  wife,  who  is  going  to  see  her 
father,  her  sister,  her  brothers,  her  aunt,  whom  she  does  not 
expect  My  mother  and  brother  alone  are  in  the  secret.  If 
no  complication  upsets  our  arrangements,  all  of  them  will 
lodge  this  night  beneath  my  roof,  and  I  shall  have  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  them  around  my  table. 

One  only  will  be  missing  from  this  festival,  for,  however 

great  may  be  the  power  of  wealth,  it  cannot  give  life  to  those 

who  are  no  more.     Poor  dear  old  master,  how  glad  should  I 

have  been  to  insure  you  rest  I     You  should  have  laid  down 

the  piva^  the  sheepskin,  and  the  velvet  jacket,  never  again  to 

say,  "  Forward,  my  children  1"     An  honored  old  age  would 

have  allowed  you  to  lifl  up  again  your  noble  white  head  and 

to  take  again  your  name ;  Yitalis,  the  old  wanderer,  might 

have  again  become  Carlo  Balsani,  the  celebrated  singer.    But 

what  pitiless  death  has  not  allowed  me  to  do  for  you,  I  have 

done  for  your  memory  at  least ;  and  at  Paris,  in  the  Mont- 

Pamasse  cemetery,  this  name  of  Carlo  Balzani  is  inscribed 

upon  the  tomb  which  my  mother,  at  my  request,  has  raised 

to  you ;  and  your  bust  in  bronze,  sculptured  after  the  por* 
Y      ff  41 
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traits  published  at  the  time  of  yonr  celebrity,  recalls  your 
glory  to  those  who  once  applauded  you.  A  copy  of  this  bust 
has  been  cast  for  me, — it  is  there  before  me ;  and  in  writing 
the  story  of  my  first  years  of  trial,  as  the  chain  of  events 
unrolled  itself,  my  eyes  have  often  sought  your  own.  I  have 
not  forgotten  you,  I  shall  never  forget  you,  be  sure  of  it.  If 
I  have  never  stumbled  or  fallen  during  this  perilous  exist- 
ence of  a  lost  child,  I  owe  it  to  you,  to  your  lessons,  to  your 
example,  0  my  old  master  I  and  at  every  festival  your  place 
shall  be  piously  kept ;  if  you  do  not  see  me,  I  shaU  see  you. 

But  here  comes  my  mother  through  the  picture-galleiy. 
Age  has  not  dimmed  ner  beauty ;  and  I  see  her  to-day  such 
as  she  appeared  to  me  for  the  first  time  under  the  Swanks 
veranda,  with  her  noble  air,  so  fnll  of  sweetness  and  goodness ; 
the  veil  of  melancholy  alone,  which  then  constantly  shadowed 
her  face,  has  passed  away. 

She  leans  upon  Arthur's  arm,  for  it  is  now  no  longer  the 
mother  who  supports  her  weak  and  tottering  son ;  but  the 
son,  become  a  handsome  and  vieorons  young  man,  skilfiil  in 
all  bodily  exercises,  an  elegant  horseman,  a  strong  rower,  an 
intrepid  sportsman,  who  with  a£fectionate  solicitude  offers  bis 
arm  to  his  mother.  For,  contrary  to  the  prognostication  of 
his  unde,  Mr.  James  Milligan,  the  miracle  has  taken  place : 
Arthur  has  lived,  and  he  will  live. 

Some  distance  behind  them,  I  see  coming  along  an  old 
woman,  dressed  like  a  French  peasant,  and  carrying  on  her 
arm  a  little  baby  wrapped  in  a  white  pelisse.  The  old  peasant 
is  Mother  Barberin,  and  the  child  is  mine ;  it  is  my  son,  little 
Mattia. 

After  having  found  my  mother  again,  I  wanted  Mother 
Barberin  to  stop  with  us ;  but  she  would  not  agree  to  it. 

*^  No,"  said  she  to  me,  "  my  little  Remi,  my  place  is  not  in 
your  mother's  house  just  now.  You  will  have  to  work  to 
educate  yourself  and  become  a  true  gentleman  by  education, 
as  you  are  one  by  birth.  What  should  I  do  with  you  ?  My 
place  is  not  in  your  true  mother's  house.  Let  me  go  back  to 
Chavanon.  But,  for  all  that,  our  separation  will  not  perhaps 
be  forever.  You  will  grow  up ;  you  will  marry ;  you  will 
have  children.  Then,  if  you  like,  and  if  I  am  still  living, 
I  will  come  back  to  you  to  bring  up  your  children.  I  could 
not  be  their  nurse  as  I  was  yours,  for  I  shall  be  old ;  but  old 
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age  does  not  hinder  one  from  taking  care  of  a  child :  one  has 
experience,  one  does  not  sleep  too  much.  And  then  I  shall 
love  your  child,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  will  not  let  it  be 
stolen  away  from  me,  as  you  were  stolen  yourself." 

It  has  been  done  as  Mother  Barberin  wished.  Soon  after 
the  birth  of  our  child,  she  was  sent  for  to  Chavanon ;  and 
she  left  everything — ^her  village,  her  customs,  her  ftiends, 
the  cow,  the  descendant  of  ours — to  come  to  England  and 
live  with  us.  Our  little  Mattia  is  nursed  by  his  mother,  but 
he  is  taken  care  of,  carried,  amused,  petted,  by  Mother  Bar- 
berin, who  declares  that  it  is  the  finest  child  she  ever  saw. 

Arthur  holds  in  his  hand  a  number  of  the  Timet.  He 
puts  it  down  upon  my  work-table,  asking  me  if  I  have  read 
it ;  and  on  my  answering  no,  he  points  out  with  his  finger  the 
following  item  from  a  Vienna  correspondence : 

'^  You  will  ioon  have  a  vint  Jrom  Mattia  in  London  ;  in 
ipite  of  the  prodi^u8  success  of  his  series  of  concerts  here^ 
he  leaves  uSj  summoned  to  England  hy  engagements  which  he 
cannot  forego,  I  have  already  spoken  to  you  of  these  con- 
certs ;  they  have  produced  a  m.ost  lively  sensation^  ojs  m'uch 
hy  the  power  and  originality  of  the  artist  ojs  hy  the  talent  'of 
the  composer :  to  sum  up  in  a  word^  Mattia  is  the  Chopin  of 
the  violin*^ 

I  do  not  require  to  read  this  article  to  know  that  the  little 
street  musician,  my  comrade  and  pupil,  has  become  a  great 
artist.  I  have  seen  Mattia  grow  up  and  develop  his  talent ; 
and  if,  when  we  worked  all  three  together  under  the  direc- 
tion of  our  tutor,  he,  Arthur,  and  I  made  small  progress  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  he  made  so  much  in  music,  under  the  mas- 
ters that  my  mother  gave  him,  that  it  was  not  difficult  to 
guess  that  the  prediction  of  Espinassous,  the  musician-barber 
of  Mende,  would  be  realized.  Still,  this  news  from  Vienna 
filled  me  with  a  proud  joy,  as  if  I  had  my  share  of  the  ap- 
plause of  which  it  was  the  echo ;  and  have  I  not,  in  reality  ? 
Mattia,  is  he  not  my  other  self,  my  comrade,  my  friend,  my 
brother  ?  his  triumphs  are  mine,  as  my  happiness  is  his. 

At  this  moment  a  servant  hands  me  a  telegram  which  has 
just  been  brought : 

*^  It  is  perhaps  the  shortest  crossing,  but  it  is  not  the  most 
agreeable.     Is  there  an  agreeable  one  besides?     However 
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that  Tnay  be,  it  made  me  so  ill  that  it  was  only  at  Kedhill 
that  I  felt  strong  enongh  to  let  yoa  know.  I  took  np  Chris- 
tina in  passing  through  Paris.  We  shall  reach  Chegford  at 
ten  minutes  past  fonr.     Send  a  carriage  to  meet  us. 

«  MArriA." 

In  mentioning  Christina,  I  had  looked  at  Arthur,  but  he 
had  turned  his  eyes  away.  It  was  only  when  I  had  come  to 
the  end  of  the  despatch  that  he  lifted  them. 

''  I  have  a  mind  to  go  myself  to  Chegford,"  said  he.  '*  I 
shall  tell  them  to  get  the  landau  ready." 

*'  It's  an  excellent  idea.  Tou  will  thus  come  back  sitting 
opposite  Christina." 

Without  answering,  he  went  out  quickly.  Then  I  turned 
to  my  mother. 

"You  see,"  I  said  to  her,  '^  that  Arthur  does  not  hide  his 
eagerness :  that  is  significant." 

'*  Very  significant." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  something  like  a  shadow 
of  displeasure  in  the  tone  of  those  two  words.  So,  rising,  I 
w^t  and  sat  down  beside  my  mother,  and,  taking  her  two 
hands,  I  kissed  them. 

"  Dear  mamma,"  said  I  to  her  in  French,  which  was  the 
language  that  I  always  used  when  I  wanted  to  talk  to  her 
tenderly  like  a  little  child, — "  dear  mamma,  you  must  not  be 
grieved  because  Arthur  loves  Christina.  That,  it  is  true, 
will  prevent  his  making  a  great  marriage,  since  a  grfeat  mar- 
riage, according  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  is  one  which 
unites  birth  and  wealth.  But  does  not  my  example  show 
that  one  may  be  happy,  very  happy,  as  happy  as  possible, 
with  a  woman  who  possesses  neither  birth  nor  wealth  ?  Do 
you  not  wish  Arthur  to  be  as  happy  as  myself?  WJl  you 
not  have  for  him  the  same  indulgence  you  have  shown  me, 
because  you  can  refuse  nothing  to  the  child  for  whom  you 
grieved  during  thirteen  years  ?  Will  you  not  be  equally  in- 
dulgent to  your  other  son  ?  Will  you  favor  one  brother  more 
than  the  other?" 

She  passed  her  hand  across  my  forehead,  and,  kissing  me, — 

"  Oh,  good  boy  I"  said  she,  "  good  brother,  what  treasures 
of  affection  there  are  in  you  1" 

"  That  is  because  I  was  so  saving  of  them  once  on  a  time ; 
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but  it  is  not  I  who  am  in  question,  it  is  Arthnr.  Tell  me, 
now,  where  will  lie  find  a  more  charming  woman  than  Chris- 
tina ?  Is  she  not  a  marvel  of  Italian  beauty  ?  And  does 
not  the  education  which  she  has  been  receiymg  ever  since 
we  took  her  away  from  Lucca  fit  her  to  take  her  position, 
and  a  distinguished  position,  in  the  most  fastidious  society  ?*' 

^'  You  see  in  Christina  only  your  friend  Mattia's  sister.'' 

"  That  is  true ;  and  I  confess,  without  evaaion,  that  I  de- 
sire with  all  my  heart  a  marriage  which  will  bring  Mattia 
into  our  family." 

"  Has  Arthur  spoken  to  you  of  his  feelings  and  wishes  ?" 

*^  Yes,  dear  mamma,"  say  I,  smiling:  ^^ he  addressed  him- 
self to  me  as  to  the  head  of  the  family." 

"  And  the  head  of  the  family ?" 

"  Has  promised  to  support  him." 

But  my  mother  interrupted  me : 

"  Here  is  your  wife,"  she  said ;  "  we  will  talk  of  Arthur 
later  on." 

My  wife !  you  have  guessed  it  ?  And  there  is  no  need  for 
me  to  tell  you,  is  there  ?  My  wife  is  the  little  girl  with  the 
wandering  eyes,  the  speaking  face,  whom  you  know.  It  is 
Lisa,  little,  delicate,  slender,  atrial  Lisa.  Lisa  is  no  longer 
dumb,  but,  fortunately,  she  has  retained  the  delicacy  and 
fragility  which  give  her  beauty  something  celestial.  Lisa 
never  left  my  mother,  who  brought  her  up  and  educated  her 
under  her  own  eye :  and  she  became  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
the  most  beautiful  of  young  girls,  endowed  in  my  opinion 
with  every  good  quality,  merits,  and  virtues,  since  I  loved 
her.  I  asked  her  hand  in  marriage  of  my  mother,  and,  after 
a  lively  resistance,  based  upon  the  difierence  of  rank,  my 
mother  could  not  refuse  me,  which  displeased  and  scandal- 
ized some  of  our  relations.  Of  four  who  were  thus  displeased, 
however,  three  have  already  come  round,  gained  over  by 
Lisa's  grace  ;  and  the  fourth  only  awaits  a  visit  from  us  to 
yield  in  his  turn,  on  the  occasion  of  which  visit  we  shall  o£for 
our  excuses  for  being  happy ;  and  this  visit  is  fixed  for  to- 
morrow. 

^'  Well,"  said  Lisa,  coming  in,  "  what  is  going  on  ?  People 
hide  themselves  from  me  ;  they  talk  in  secret  Arthur  has 
just  gone  off  to  Chegford  station,  and  the  break  has  been 
sent  to  Ferry.     What  is  this  mystery,  I  pray  you  ?" 
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We  smfle  to  eacH  other,  but  we  do  not  answer  her.  Then 
she  passes  an  arm  roond  my  mother's  neck,  and,  kissing  her 
tenderly, — 

*'  Since  yon  are  in  the  plot,  dear  mother,"  she  says,  "  I  am , 
not  nneasy.     I  am  sure  beforehand  that  you  have  been,  as 
always,  working  for  our  happiness ;  but  I  am  only  all  the 
more  inquisitiye." 

Time  has  run  on,  and  the  break  that  I  have  sent  to  Ferr> 
to  meet  Lisa's  family  is  likely  to  arrive  at  any  minute.  Then, 
wishing  to  play  with  her  curiosity,  I  take  up  a  field-telescope, 
which  we  use  to  look  at  the  passing  ships  in  the  offing ;  but, 
instead  of  pointing  it  seawards,  I  turn  it  upon  the  road  by 
which  the  break  ought  to  arrive. 

<<  Look  through  this  glass,"  I  say  to  her,  *'  and  your  curi- 
osi^  will  be  gratified." 

she  looks,  but  sees  nothing  upon  the  white  road,  no  car- 
riage being  yet  in  sight. 

Then,  in  my  turn,  I  put  my  eyes  to  the  telescope. 

**  How  was  it  that  you  saw  nothing  in  this  glass  ?"  I  say, 
in  the  tone  of  Vitalis  making  his  announcement :  '*  it  is  truly 
marvellous.  I  can  see  over  the  sea  with  it,  and  as  far  as 
France.  I  see  a  neat  little  house  in  the  outskirts  of  Sceauz : 
a  white-haired  man  is  hurrying  two  women  who  are  near 
him. 

'* '  Come,  be  quick !'  says  he ; '  we  shall  miss  the  train,  and 
I  shall  not  reach  England  for  the  christening  of  my  grandson. 
Dame  Catharine,  hasten  a  bit,  I  beg  of  you :  all  the  ten  years 
that  we  have  lived  together,  you  have  always  been  late. 
What?  What  do  you  mean  to  say,  Etiennette?  There's 
as  usual  this  policeman  1  The  reproach  which  I  make  to 
Catharine  is  quite  friendly.  Don't  I  know  that  Catharine  is 
the  best  of  sisters,  as  you,  Etiennette,  are  the  best  of  daugh- 
ters ?  Where  would  anybody  find  a  good  girl  like  you,  who 
refuses  to  marry  in  order  that  she  may  take  care  of  her  old 
father,  continuing,  when  she  is  grown  up,  to  act  the  guar* 
dian  angel,  as  she  did  when  a  child  with  her  brothers  and 
sisters?' 

'^  Then,  before  starting,  he  gives  his  instructions  for  having 
his  flowers  attended  to  during  his  absence : 

** '  Don't  forget  that  I  have  been  a  gardener,'  he  says  to  his 
servant,  *  and  that  I  know  the  work.' " 
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I  change  the  position  of  the  glass,  as  if  I  wanted  to  look 
in  another  direction. 

"Now,"  I  go  on,  "it  is  a  steamer  that  I  see, — a  large 
steamer,  which  is  coming  back  from  the  Antilles,  and  is 
Bearing  Havre.  On  board  is  a  young  man,  returning  from 
making  a  voyage  of  botanical  research  in  the  region  of  the 
Amazon.  It  is  said  that  he  brings  back  a  flora  unknown  in 
Europe ;  and  the  first  part  of  his  journey,  published  in  the 
papers,  is  very  interesting.  His  name,  Benjamin  Acquin,  is 
already  famous.  He  has  only  one  thought  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  to  know  whether  he  will  reach  Havre  in  time  to  take  the 
Southampton  boat  and  rejoin  his  family  at  Milligan  Park. 
My  glass  is  so  wonderful  that  it  follows  him :  he  has  taken 
the  Southampton  boat ;  he  is  near  at  hand." 

My  glass  is  turned  in  another  direction,  and  I  continue : 

"  Not  only  I  see,  but  I  hear.  Two  men  are  in  a  railway- 
carriage, — an  old  one  and  a  young  one. 

" '  How  interesting  this  journey  is  going  to  be  for  us,'  says 
the  old  man. 

" '  Very  interesting,  magister.' 

"  *  My  dear  Alexis,  you  are  not  only  about  to  embrace  your 
relations,  and  I  to  shd^e  hands  with  Kemi,  whom  we  do  not 
forget,  but,  moreover,  we  are  going  down  into  the  Welsh 
mines.  You  will  make  careful  observations  there,  and  on 
going  back  you  will  be  able  to  make  improvements  in  the 
Truy^re,  which  will  give  weight  to  the  position  that  you  have 
been  able  to  gain  by  your  toiL  For  my  part  I  shall  take 
back  specimens  and  add  them  to  my  collection,  which  the 
town  of  Varses  has  been  good  enough  to  accept.  What  a 
pity  Oaspard  was  not  able  to  come.'  " 

I  was  going  on,  but  Lisa  had  drawn  near  me :  she  took  my 
head  in  her  two  hands,  and  by  her  caress  she  hindered  me 
from  speaking. 

"  Ah  1  what  a  delightful  surprise  l"  she  cried,  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  with  agitation. 

"  It  is  not  I  that  you  have  to  thank :  it  is  my  mother,  who 
wished  to  reassemble  all  those  who  had  been  kind  to  her  lost 
son.  If  you  had  not  shut  my  mouth  you  would  have  learned 
that  we  also  expect  good  ola  Bob,  who  has  become  the  most 
famous  showman  in  England,  and  his  brother,  who  still  com« 
mands  the  Eclipse" 
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At  this  moment  the  rumbling  of  a  carriage  reaches  ns,  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  by  a  second ;  we  ran  to  the  win- 
dow and  see  the  break,  in  which  Lisa  recognizes  her  father, 
her  aunt  Catharine,  her  sister  Etiennette,  her  brothers 
Alexis  and  Benjamin.  Beside  Alexis  sits  an  old  man,  who  is 
quite  white  and  bowed :  it  is  the  magister.  From  the  opposite 
direction  comes  the  landau,  from  which  Mattia  and  Christina 
are  waving  their  hands.  Then  behind  the  landau  comes  a 
gig  driven  by  Bob  himself:  Bob  looks  quite  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  his  brother  is  just  the  rough  ssiilor  who  landed  us 
at  Isigny. 

We  went  down-stairs  speedily  to  receive  our  guests  at  the 
foot  of  the  outer  steps. 

Dinner  reunites  us  all  at  the  same  table,  and  naturally  we 
talk  of  the  past. 

^^  I  lately  met  at  Baden,"  said  Mattia,  "  in  the  gambling- 
rooms,  a  gentleman  with  white  and  pointed  teeth,  who  smiled 
eternally  in  spite  of  his  bad  luck.  He  did  not  recognize  me, 
and  he  did  me  the  honor  of  borrowing  a  florin  to  stake  upon 
a  certain  combination.  It  was  a  calculated  coup ;  but  it  did 
not  turn  out  well :  Mr.  James  Milligan  lost.'* 

"  Why  do  you  tell  that  before  Remi,  my  dear  Mattia  ?" 
said  my  mother :  **  he  is  quite  capable  of  sending  help  to  his 
uncle." 

"  Perfectly,  my  dear  mamma." 

'^  Then  in  what  will  his  expiation  lie  ?"  asked  my  mother. 

'*  It  will  lie  in  the  fact  that  my  uncle,  who  has  sacrificed 
everything  for  wealth,  will  owe  his  bread  to  those  whom  he 
has  persecuted,  and  whose  death  he  sought." 

"  I  have  had  news  of  his  accomplices,"  said  Bob. 

"  Of  that  horrible  DriscoU  ?"  asked  Mattia. 

"  Not  of  DriscoU  himself,  who  must  be  still  beyond  the  sea, 
but  of  the  DriscoU  family.  Mrs.  DriscoU  is  dead,  burnt  one 
day  that  she  feU  into  the  fire  instead  of  faUing  under  the  table. 
And  Allen  and  Ned  have  just  been  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion :  they  wiU  join  their  father." 

"  And  Kate  ?" 

"  Little  Kate  takes  care  of  her  grandfather,  who  is  stiU 
living :  she  stays  with  him  in  Bed  Lion  Court.  The  old  man 
has  money ;  they  are  not  badly  off." 

"  If  she  is  a  chilly  subject,"  says  Mattia,  laughing,  "  I  pity 
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ber :  the  old  man  doesn't  like  anybody  to  come  near  bis  fire- 
place." 

And  in  tbis  review  of  old  memories  eacb  one  adds  bis  word. 
Have  we  not  all  memories  tbat  are  common  and  wbicb  it  is 
pleasant  to  excbange  ?  it  is  tbe  bond  tbat  unites  as. 

Wben  dinner  is  over,  Mattia  takes  me  aside  into  tbe  em- 
brasure of  a  window. 

^'I  bave  an  idea,"  says  be :  ^'  we  bave  so  often  played  for 
people  wbom  we  cared  notbing  about,  we  ougbt  really  to  play 
a  little  for  tbose  whom  we  love." 

"  Tbere  is  plainly  no  bappiness  for  you  witbout  music ; 
anybow  and  anywbere,  always  music.  Do  you  remember 
bow  we  frigbtened  our  cow?" 

"  Will  you  play  your  Neapolitan  song  ?" 

''  Oladly ;  for  tbat  made  Lisa  speak  again." 

And  we  take  our  instruments.  From  a  bandsome  box 
lined  witb  velvet,  Mattia  draws  an  old  violin,  wbicb  would 
fetcb  about  two  sbillings  if  we  wanted  to  sell  it ;  and  I  take 
out  of  its  cover  a  barp  wbose  wood,  wasbed  by  tbe  rain,  bas 
returned  to  its  native  color. 

Tbey  form  a  circle  round  us ;  but  at  tbis  moment  a  dog, 
a  poodle, — Capi, — presents  bimself :  be  is  very  old,  good 
Capi  is  deaf  too,  but  bis  eyesigbt  remains.  From  tbe  cushion 
wbicb  be  lies  on,  be  bas  recognized  bis  barp,  and  be  comes 
hobbling  along  for  "  tbe  performance."  He  holds  a  saucer 
in  bis  mouth ;  be  wishes  to  make  the  round  of  tbe  "  distin- 
guished audience,"  walking  upon  bis  bind  legs ;  but  bis 
strength  fails  him,  so  be  sits  down,  and,  gravely  bowing  to 
tbe  company,  be  lays  one  paw  upon  bis  heart. 

Our  song  sung,  Capi  gets  up  as  well  as  he  can,  and  "  makes 
tbe  collection."  Everybody  puts  bis  offering-  in  the  saucer, 
and  Capi,  marvelling  at  tbe  amount,  brings  it  to  me.  It  is 
tbe  finest  that  be  has  ever  made :  there  are  only  gold  and  silver 
pieces, — a  hundred  and  seventy  francs. 

I  kiss  him  on  tbe  nose,  as  in  tbe  old  days  wben  be  used 
to  console  me ;  and  tbis  recollection  of  my  childhood's  sor- 
rows suggests  an  idea  to  me,  which  I  at  once  put  into  action. 

This  instalment  shall  be  the  first  of  a  series  destined  to 
found  a  bouse  of  refuge  and  aid  for  little  street  musicians : 
my  mother  and  I  will  do  the  rest. 

^^  Dear  madam,"  said  Mattia,  kissing  my  mother's  band, 
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''  I  ask  you  to  give  me  a  small  share  in  yoar  work :  if  jon 
will  allow  it,  the  proceeds  of  my  first  concert  in  London 
shall  be  added  to  Capi's  collection.'* 

One  page  is  missing  from  my  manuscript :  it  is  that  which 
ought  to  contain  my  Neapolitan  song.  Mattia,  a  better 
musician  than  I,  wrote  this  song ;  and  here  it  is : 
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"  In  Miss  Baylor's  woric  we  have  a  novel  entertaining  from  beginning  to 
end,  with  brightness  that  never  falls  flat,  that  always  suggests  something  be- 
yond the  mere  amusement,  that  will  be  most  enjoyed  by  those  of  most  cuftiva- 
non,  that  is  clever,  keen,  and  intellectual  enough  to  be  recognised  as  genuine 
wit,  and  yet  good-natured  and  amiable  enough  to  be  accepted  as  the  most  de- 
lightAil  humor.  It  is  not  fun,  but  intelligent  wit ;  It  is  not  mere  comicality, 
but  charming  humor;  it  is  not  a  collection  of  bright  sayings  of  clever  people, 
but  a  reproduction  of  ways  of  thought  and  types  of  manner  infinitely  enter- 
taining to  the  reader,  while  not  in  the  least  fiinny  to  the  actor,  or  intended  by 
him  to  appear  funny.  It  is  inimitably  good  as  a  rendering  of  the  peculiarities 
of  British  and  of  American  nature  and  training,  while  it  is  so  perfectly  free 
from  anything  like  ridicule,  that  the  victims  would  be  the  first  to  smile."— 
Tk4  CrtHe.  
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By  Mary  Agnes  Tincker,  author  of  *'  The  Jewel  in  the 

Lotus,"  etc. 

Ulutrated.    12mo.    Extra  olotli.    $1.85. 


"  It  U  a  story  so  ddicatd^jr  wrought,  so  artlsticaUy  perfect,  that  one  reads  it 
with  a  delight  that  deepens  into  fenror  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  story  of  Italiam 
life,— of  love,  of  intrigue,  of  despair,  of  aspiration.  It  is  full  of  dramatic 
situations,  aund  of  subtle,  pervasive  power." — B0ttcn  Bvtmng  lyavtller. 

'* '  Aurora,'  by  Mary  Agnes  Tincker,  is  a  novel  of  extraordinary  power  a^d 
Interest,  in  which  the  author  of '  Signer  Monaldini's  Niece'  has  even  surpassed 
the  high  mark  made  in  that  remarkable  story.  Its  plot  is  original ;  its  varieties 
of  character  are  portrayed  with  consummate  skill;  the  different  scenes — in 
Granada,  in  Sassoviso,  at  Ischia,  and  in  Venice — are  like  pictures  in  vivid- 
ness :  indeed,  the  entire  presentation  is  that  of  Imagination  to  imagination." 
-•^Hartferd  Courtmt. 

"  The  whole  book  is  very  entertaining,  and  there  are  one  or  two  English 
characteis  in  whom  the  teaoer  will  be  interested." — London  AetuUmy. 

"  Miss  Tincker's  stories  of  Italian  life  invariably  possess  points  of  high 
charm,  are  eloquent  in  description,  and  are  pervaded  by  a  poetic  ardor,  which 
she  puts  into  striking  relief  by  offering  in  contrast  vivid  and  realistic  pictures 
of  commonplace  existence.  In  'Aurora'  there  are  scandals,  falsehoods,  in- 
trigues, all  the  machinations  of  powerful  and  unscrupulous  workers  in  evil, 
which  finally  meet  their  ]>unishment  and  their  remedy  in  the  catastrophe  of 
the  earthquake  at  Casamicdola.  This  culmination  of  the  story  is  admirably 
given,  and  is  full  of  powerful  and  artistic  ^9XXi**—PhUcuUlpkta  Anuriam. 

"  Everything  which  Miss  Tincker  writes  bears  the  stamp  of  a  refined  mind, 
a  poetic  temperament,  and  unmistakable  genius.  The  story  glows  with 
Southern  warmth  and  sparkles  with  good  things,  and  is  very  complete  in 
everyway." — London  Whitehall Rrvttw. 

"  Possesses  all  the  charms  which  characterized  her  excellent  novel,  *  The 
Jewel  in  the  Lotus.'  In  some  resi>ects  it  is  a  better  written  story  than  the 
work  just  named,  and  it  falls  below  it  in  nothing.  There  is  a  genuine  feeling 
for  nature  and  Doetnr  throughout  the  book,  and  Its  freshness  and  delicacy  are 
very  pleasant.'^— AVnr  York  Tribune. 


%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price  by 
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